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PREFACE. 


The  follo'wiiig  work  waa  written  severa!  jears  since,  simplj  aa  an 
hietorical  study,  and  with  little  expectation  of  its  publication.  Becent 
movements  in  several  portions  of  the  great  Christian  Church  seem  to 
indícate,  however,  that  a  record  of  ascetic  celiba^y,  as  developed  in 
the  past,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  those  who  are  watching  the 
tendenciea  of  the  present. 

So  fer  as  I  am  aware,  no  work  of  the  kind  exists  in  Engliah 
literatuTf!,  and  those  whieh  have  appeared  in  the  Continental  lan- 
guagea  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  controversial  character,  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  avoid  polemtcs,  and  I  have  therefore  sought  merelj 
to  State  íacta  as  I  have  found  them,  without  regard  to  íheir  bearing 
on  either  side  of  the  questiona  involved.  As  those  questions  have 
long  been  the  aubject  of  ardent  disputation,  it  has  seemed  proper  to 
substantiate  everj  statement  with  a  reference  to  its  authority. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  designedly  confined  to  the  enforeed  celi- 
baej  of  the  sacerdotal  class,  The  vast  history  of  monachiam  haa 
therefore  only  been  touched  upon  incidentally  when  it  served  to 
throw  light  upon  the  rise  amd  progress  of  religious  asceticiem.  The 
varioiis  celibato  conjmunitiea  which  have  ariaen  in  íhis  country,  such 
as  the  Dunkers  and  Shakers,  are  likewise  exclnded  from  the  plan  of 
the  volume.  These  limitations  occasion  me  less  regret  since  the 
appearance  of  M.  de  Montaíembert'a  "Monks  of  the  West"  and 
Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dison's  "New  America,"  in  which  the  student 
will  probably  find  ai!  that  he  may  require  on  these  subjects. 

Besides  the  controversial  importance  of  the  questions  connected 
with  Christian  asceticism,  ¡t  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  brief  history 
like  the  present  might  perhaps  possess  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
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VI  PEEFACE. 

not  only  on  account  of  the  infiuence  which  ecclesiastical  celibacy  has 
exerted,  divectly  and  indirecüy,  on  the  progresa  of  civilization,  but 
also  from  the  occasional  glimpse  into  the  interior  life  of  past  ages 
afforded  in  reviewing  the  effect  upon  society  of  the  policy  of  the 
church  as  respecta  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  The  more  ambitious 
historian,  in  detailing  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  vicissjtudes 
of  the  field,  must  of  necessity  neglect  the  minuter  incidents  which 
illustrate  the  habits,  the  moráis,  and  the  modes  of  thought  of  bygone 
generations.  From  auch  materials  a  monograph  üke  this  is  con- 
strueted,  and  it  maj  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
deem  that  the  life  of  nations  does  not  consiat  exelusivetj  of  political 
revolutions  and  military  aehievements. 
PniLADELFHíA,  Maj,  1867. 


In  reprinting  this  work  such  ehanges  have  been  made  as  fiírther 
reading  and  reflection  have  seemed  to  render  advisable.  The  firat 
two  and  the  last  sections  have  been  wholly  rewritten,  and  numerous 
additions  have  been  made  throughout  the  volume.  To  accommodate 
as  far  as  possible  the  considerable  amovint  of  matter  thus  introduced, 
I  have  omitted  from  the  footnotes  all  extracta  which  merely  verified 
without  ¡Uustrating  the  test. 

Philadslphia,  Decemijer,  1883. 
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SACERDOTAL   CELIBACY. 


The  Latín  church  is  the  great  fa«t  which  (lominates  the  historj  of 
modem  civilization.  All  other  agencies  which  moulded  the  deatiniea 
of  mediaBval  Europe  were  comparatívely  isolated  or  sporadic  in  their 
manifeatationa.  Thus  in  one  place  we  may  trace  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence  of  commerce  at  work,  in  another  the  turbulent  energy  of  the 
rising  Third  Estáte;  the  mortal  contests  of  the  feudal  powera  with 
each  other  and  with  progresa  are  waged  in  detached  and  convnlsive 
struggles;  chivalry  casts  only  occasional  and  evaneseent  flashes  of 
light  amid  the  darkneas  of  military  barbarism ;  literature  seeks  to 
gain  aupport  from  any  power  which  will  condescend  to  lend  transi- 
tory  aid  to  the  plaything  of  the  moment.  Nowhere  do  we  see 
combined  efibrt,  nowhere  can  we  det«ct  a  pervading  impulse,  irre- 
spective  of  locality  or  of  circumstanee,  save  in  the  imposing  ma- 
chinery  of  the  church  establishment.  This  meets  us  at  every  point, 
and  in  every  age,  and  in  every  sphere  of  action.  In  the  dim  soli- 
tnde  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  training  the  minds  which  are  to 
mould  the  deatinies  of  the  period,  while  hls  roof  is  the  refiíge  of 
the  desoíate  and  the  home  of  the  stranger.  In  the  tribunal,  the 
priest  is  wrestüng  with  the  barón,  and  is  extending  his  more  humane 
and  equitable  code  over  a  jurisdictíon  subjected  to  the  caprices  of 
feudal  or  cust^mary  law,  as  applied  by  a  class  of  ignorajit  and  arbi- 
trary  tyrants,  In  the  royal  palace,  the  hand  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
visible  or  invisible,  is  guiding  the  helm  of  state,  regulatíng  the 
policy  of  nations,  and  converting  the  brute  forcé  of  chivalry  into  the 
supple  inatrument  of  his  will.  In  Central  Europe,  lordly  prelates, 
with  the  temporal  power  and  possessiona  of  the  highest  princes,  joined 
to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  church,  make  war  and  peace,  and 
are  aovereign  in  all  but  ñame,  owing  no  all^íance  save  to  Emperors 
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whom  they  elect  and  Popes  whose  cause  they  share.  Far  above  all, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  from  hia  pontifical  throne  claims  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  his  empire,  and  dictates  terms  to  kings  who  cronch 
ander  his  reproof,  or  aro  cruehed  in  the  vain  cfFort  of  rebellion,  At 
the  other  extremity  of  society,  the  humble  minister  of  the  altar,  with 
hÍ8  delegated  powcr  over  heaven  and  hell,  wields  in  cottage  ae  in 
caatle  an  authority  hardlj  lesa  potent,  and  aways  the  minds  of  the 
faithfiíl  with  his  right  to  implicit  obedience,  Even  art  ofFers  a 
willing  submisaion  to  the  universal  mistress,  and  seeks  the  embodi- 
ment  of  ite  noblest  aspirations  in  the  lofty  poiae  of  the  cathedral 
spire,  the  rainbow  glories  of  the  painted  window,  and  the  stat«ly 
rhjthm  of  the  aolemn  chant. 

This  vast  íabric  of  ecclesiastical  aupremaej  presenta  one  of  the 
most  curióos  problems  which  the  world's  history  affords.  A  wide 
and  absolute  authority,  deriving  its  forcé  from  moral  power  alone, 
marshalling  no  legions  of  its  own  iu  battle  array,  hut  permeating 
everything  with  its  influence,  walking  unarmed  through  deadly  strife, 
rising  with  renewed  atrength  from  every  prostration,  triumphing  alike 
over  the  aavage  nature  of  the  barbarian  and  the  enervated  apathy  of 
the  Uoman  tributary,  blending  discordant  races  and  jarring  nations 
into  one  great  brotherhood  of  suhjection — such  waa  the  Papal  hier- 
archy,  a  marvel  and  a  mystery.  Well  is  it  personified  in  Gregory 
VII.,  a  fagitive  from  Rome,  without  a  rood  of  ground  to  cali  him 
maeter,  a  rival  Pope  lording  it  in  the  Vatican,  a  triumphant  Emperor 
vowed  to  internecine  strife,  yet  iaauing  his  commands  as  stemly  and 
ae  proudly  to  prince  and  potentate  aa  tJiough  he  were  the  unquestioned 
suzeram  of  Europe,  and  listened  to  as  humhly  by  three-fourths  of 
Christendom.  The  man  waated  away  in  the  struggle ;  his  death  was 
but  the  aceident  of  time :  the  church  lived  on,  and  marched  to  in- 
evitable victory. 

The  investigationa  of  the  curioua  can  hardly  be  deemed  misapplied 
in  analyzing  the  elementa  of  this  impalpable  but  irresistible  power, 
and  in  examining  the  canses  which  havo  enabled  it  to  preserve  such 
unity  of  action  amid  such  diversity  of  environment,  presenting  every- 
where  by  tums  a  solid  and  united  front  to  the  opposing  influences  of 
barbariam  and  civilization.  In  detaching  one  of  these  elementa  from 
the  group,  and  tracing  out  its  successive  vicissitudes,  I  may  therefore 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  the  subject  of  aufBeient  interest  to  warrant 
a  minuteness  of  detail  that  would  otherwise  perhaps  appear  dispro- 
portionate. 
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The  Janizaries  of  the  Porte  were  Christian  children,  recruited  by 
the  most  degrading  tribute  which  tjrannical  ingenuity  has  invented. 
Tom  from  their  bornea  in  infancj,  every  tie  severed  that  bound  them 
to  the  world  around  them ;  the  past  a  blank,  the  fiíture  dependent 
solely  upon  the  master  above  them ;  esistence  limited  to  the  circle  of 
their  comrades,  among  whom  they  could  rise,  but  whom  they  could 
never  leave ;  such  was  the  corps  which  bore  down  the  bravest  of  the 
Christian  chivalry  and  carried  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  in  triumph 
to  the  walla  of  Vienna.  Mastering  at  length  their  master,  they 
■wrung  from  him  the  privilege  of  marriage ;  and  the  class  in  becoming 
hereditary,  with  human  hopes  and  feare  disconnectcd  with  the  one 
idea  of  their  service,  no  longer  presented  the  same  invincible  phalanx, 
and  at  last  became  terrible  only  to  the  effeminate  denizena  of  the 
seraglio.  The  example  is  instructive,  and  it  affords  grounda  for  the 
assumption  that  the  canon  which  bound  all  the  active  ministera  of 
the  cburch  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  thus  created  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  outer  world,  was  one  of  the  efficient 
instrumente  in  creating  and  consolidating  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  of  the  Román  hierarchy. 
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ASCETICISM. 


The  most  striking  contrast  between  the  Mosaie  Dispensation  and 
the  Law  of  Chriat  is  the  materialiam  of  the  one,  and  the  puré  spirit- 
nalism  of  the  other.  The  Hebrew  prophet  threatena  worldly  punish- 
mente,  and  promises  fleshlj  rewarda:  the  Son  of  Man  teaches  us  to 
contemn  the  treasures  of  thia  life,  and  directa  all  our  fears  and  aspi- 
rations  towards  eternitj.  The  exaggeration  of  these  teaehinga  by  the 
zeal  of  fervent  diaciples  led  to  the  aacetic  efforts  to  subjugate  nature, 
which  present  so  curious  a  feature  in  religious  history,  and  of  which 
thoae  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  form  the  subject  of  our 
eonsideration. 

This  special  phaae  of  asceticism  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  tra- 
ditions  of  Israel,  averse  as  thej  were  to  a\\  restrictions  upon  the  fuil 
physical  development  of  man.  Enjoying,  apparently,  no  conception 
of  a  fiítnre  existence,  the  earlier  Hebrews  had  no  incentive  to  sacri- 
fice  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  tbose  of  a  Heaven  of  which  they 
knew  nothing;  ñor  waa  the  groas  polytheism,  which  the  monotheistic 
prophet^  combated,  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  ascetic  pra«tices.  The 
worship  of  Ashera — probably  identical  with  the  Babylonian  Bcltia  or 
Mylitta — undoubtedly  consecrated  the  sacrifice  of  chastity  as  a  relig- 
ious rite,  and  those  who  revered  the  goddess  of  fertility  as  one  of  the 
aupreme  deities  were  not  likely  to  impoae  any  restrictions  on  the  exer- 
ciae  of  her  powers.^  We  see,  indeed,  in  the  atory  of  Judah  and  Tamar, 
and  in  the  lamentation  of  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  that  virginity 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  disgraee,  and  that  child-bearing  waa  con- 
aidered  the  nobiest  function  of  woman ;  while  the  institution  of  levirate 
e  shows  an  importance  attributed  to  deseendanta  in  the  mate 


7. — Deut.  xiiii.  18. —  I  — Eawlinaun's  Eseaj  X.  t 
lerod.  I.  199.— Of.  Kue-  Luciani  de  Syria  Dea  vi. 
of  Israel,  I.  92-8,  888. 1 
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line  as  marked  as  among  the  Hindú  Arya.  The  hereditary  character 
of  the  priesthood,  moreover,  both  as  vested  in  the  original  Levites,  and 
the  later  Taadukim  and  Baithusín,  indicates  conclusively  that  even 
among  the  orthodox  no  specíal  aanetitj  attached  to  eontinence,  and  that 
the  temporary  abstinence  from  women  required  of  those  who  handled 
the  hallowed  articles  of  the  altar  (I.  Samuel  xxi.  4-5)  was  simply  a 
distinction  drawn  between  the  sacerdotal  class  and  the  laity,  for  in  the 
elabórate  instructions  as  to  uncleanness,  there  is  no  allusion  made  to 
sexual  indulgence,  thougli  the  prieat  who  had  partaken  of  wine  was 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Tabernacle,  and  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  the  dead  waa  a  disability  (Levit.  x.,  xxi.,  xxii.)^  while  the  higheat 
blessing  that  eould  be  promised  as  a  reward  for  obedience  to  God 
waa  that  "there  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you" 
{I)eut.  vii.  14).  In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  of  aaceticism  as  a  re- 
ligious  ordinance,  prior  to  the  Second  Temple,  ia  seen  in  the  vow  of 
the  Nazirites,  which  consisted  merely  in  allowing  the  hair  to  remain 
unshom,  in  the  abstinence  from  wine  and  in  avoiding  the  pollution 
arising  from  contact  with  the  dead.  Slender  as  were  these  restric- 
tions,  the  ordinary  term  of  a  Nazirate  was  only  thirty  days,  thougb 
it  might  be  assumed  for  life,  aa  in  the  cases  of  Samson  and  Samuel ; 
and  the  vows  for  long  terma  were  deemed  euiBciently  pleasing  to  God 
to  serve  as  means  of  propitiation,  as  in  the  case  of  Hannah,  who  thna 
secured  her  offspring  Samuel,  and  in  that  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Adia^ 
bene,  who  vowed  a  Nazirate  of  seven  years  if  her  aon  Izaces  should 
retum  in  safety  from  a  campaign,*  The  few  references  to  the  custom 
in  Scripture,  however,  show  that  it  was  little  used,  and  that  it  exer- 
cised  no  visible  inñuence  over  social  life  during  the  earlier  perioda. 

When  the  conquesta  of  Cyras  released  the  Hebrews  from  captivity, 
the  cióse  relations  established  with  the  Persiana  wrougbt  no  change 
in  this  aspect  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Mazdeism,  in  fect,  was  a  religión 
so  wholesome  and  practieal  in  tta  character  that  asceticism  couId  find 
little  place  among  its  prescribed  observances,  and  the  strict  main- 
tenance  of  ita  priesthood  in  certain  fe,milies  who  transmitted  their 


'  When  the  Churoh  assumed  tbat 
marriage  waa  incompatible  with  the 
miniatty  of  the  altar,  it  was  somewhat 
puazled  to  reconeile  the  hpreditíiiy  char- 
acter of  the  high  priesthood  with  the 
momine  and  eíening  sacriflee  required 
of  the  hi^h  priest  (Eiod.  xxx.  7-8). 
For  ingeníous  special  pteading  to  ei- 


plainthisaway.seeSt.Augustin,  QuffiStt . 
in  Pentateuch.  iii.  liiiii.  and  Retractt. 
ti.  ly.  2. 

>  Num.  TI.  2-21— Judges  xiii-XTi. 
—I.  Sam.  I.  11.— Lament.  iv.  7-8.— 
Amos  II.  11-12.— I,  Mace.  iii.  49.— 
Miehna,  Traet.  Nazir. 
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aacted  lore  from  father  to  son,  shows  that  no  restríctions  were  placed 
upon  the  ministers  of  Hormadz,  or  athravas,'  though  in  the  later 
period  of  the  AchEemenian  empire,  after  the  purity  of  ancient  Maa- 
deism  had  become  corrupted,  the  priestesses  of  the  Sun  were  required 
to  observe  chaatitj,  without  neceasarilj  being  virgins.^  With  the  con- 
questa of  Alexander,  however,  Judaiam  was  exposed  to  new  influencea, 
and  waa  bronght  into  relation  at  once  with  Grecian  thonght  and  with 
the  subtle  mysticism  of  India,  with  which  intercourse  became  frequent 
under  the  Greek  empire.  Beyond  the  Indua  the  Sankhya  philosophy 
was  already  venerable,  which  taugbt  the  nothingiiess  of  life,  and  that  ' 
the  aupreme  good  consisted  in  the  absoluto  victory  over  all  human 
wants  and  desires.^  Already  Buddha  had  reduced  this  philosophy 
into  a  system  of  religión,  the  professors  of  whieh  were  bound  to 
chastity — a  rale  impossible  of  observance  by  the  worid  at  large,  but 
whieh  became  obligatory  upon  its  innumerable  priests  and  monks, 
when  it  spread  and  established  itself  as  a  church,  thus  fiímishing  the 
prototype  which  was  subsequently  copied  by  Román  Chriatianity.* 
Already  Brahmanism  had  invented  the  claases  of  Vanaprasthas, 
Sannyasis,  and  others — aacetics  whose  praetices  of  self-mortification 
anticipated  and  excelled  all  that  ia  related  of  Christian  Antonys  and 
Simeons — althougb  the  ancestor  worship  which  required  every  man 
to  provide  descendants  who  should  keep  alive  the  Sraddha  in  honor  of 
the  Pitris  of  his  forefathers  postponed  the  entrance  into  the  life  of 
the  anchorite  until  after  he  should  have  ñiMlled  his  parental  duties;^ 
and  we  know  from  the  references  in  the  Greek  writers  to  the  Hindú 
gymnosophists  how  great  an  impression  these  customs  had  made  upon 
those  to  whom  they  were  a  novelty,^  Already  the  Yoga  system  had 
been  framed,  whereby  absorption  into  the  Godhead  was  to  be  obtained 
by  religious  mendicancy,  penances,  mortifications,  and  the  severest 


'  Juatin,  Historiar,  z.  ü. 

»  Kapila'3  Apborisms  I.  1  (Ballan- 
tyne's  Tmnslation). — Sankhya  Karíka 
XLT.,  Lxvi.,  LXTiii.  (Colebrook  & 
Wilson'a  Translation). — For  the  inter- 
course between  India  and  the  West,  see 
A.  Weber,  "Mb  Terbindungen  In- 
diens,"  etc.,  in  "  Indische  Skiazen." 


le  Languages,  ele,,  of  Nep 


and  Tibet,  pp.  63,  68-70.  —  Hardy's 
Eastem  Monacbisra,  pp.  SO  eqq. 

'  Manava  Dharma  Sastra  iv.  257 ; 
VI.  1-8!. _  Yet  the Sutta Ni^ta,  a  Bud- 
dhÍBt  scñpture  of  unqueetioned  anti- 
quity,  States  that  of  oíd  the  Brahmana 
practiaed  eelibfl^y  up  to  the  forty-eighth 
year.  (Sir  M.  tí.  Swamy's  Translation, 
p.  81.)  Cf.  Strabon.  Lib.  xv.,  and 
Clement.  Alexand.  Stromat.  Lib.  iii. 

'  See  Biase'a  edition  of  PalladiuB  de 
Gentibus  Indi». — Diog.  Laert.  Proíem. 
— Philoat,  deVit.  Apofloo.  Tyan.— Por- 
phjr.  de  Abstinent.  IT.  17. 
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severance  of  self  frota  all  extemal  surroundinga.^  All  thia  had  been 
founded  on  the  primseval  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  with  respect  to  the 
virtue  of  Tapas,  or  auetere  religioua  abstraction,  to  which  the  most 
extravagant  powers  were  attributed,  conferring  apon  ita  votaries  the 
authoritj  of  gods.^  With  all  the  absurdities  of  these  beliefe  and 
practices,  they  yet  sprang  from  a  profound  conviction  of  tbe  supe- 
riority  of  the  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature,  and  if  their  theory  of 
the  nothingnesa  of  mortal  existence  was  exaggerated,  yet  they  tended 
to  elévate  the  sou!,  at  the  expense,  it  must  be  eonfeased,  of  a  regard 
to  the  dutiea  which  man  owes  to  society. 

The  ¡nfiuences  arising  from  this  aystem  of  reiigious  philosophy,  so 
novel  to  the  Semitic  races,  were  tardy  in  making  themaelvea  felt  upon 
tbe  Hebrews,  but  they  became  gradually  apparent.  The  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  witb  rewards  and  puniehments,  doubtless  derived  from 
Chaldean  and  Mazdean  sources  during  the  Captivity  and  under  the 
Peraian  Empire,  slowly  made  its  way,  and  though  opposed  by  the 
ariatocratic  conaervative  party  in  power — the  Taadukim  or  Sadduceea 
(descendanta  of  Zadoc,  or  just  men) — it  became  one  of  the  distinctive 
dogmas  of  the  Betb  Sopherim  or  House  of  Scribes,  composed  of  re- 
iigious teaohers,  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  day,  sprung  from 
the  people,  and  eager  to  maintain  their  nationality  against  tbe  tem- 
porizing  policy  of  their  rulera.^  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Macca- 
bean  rcvolt  against  Antioehua  Epiphanea  we  find  the  nation  divided 
into  two  fá<!tiona,  the  Sadduceea,  dispoaed  rather  to  aubmit  to  the 
Hellenizing  tyranny  of  Antioch,  and  the  Cbasaidim  (the  Aaaideana  of 
the  Authorized  Versión),  democratic  reformers,  ready  for  innovation 
and  prepared  to  die  in  defence  of  their  faith.  In  the  trinmph  of 
the  Haamonean  revolution  they  obtained  control  of  the  state,  and 
ui  the  deveiopment  of  the  Oral  Law  by  the  scribes,  supplementing 


1  A.  "Weber,  Hist.  Ind.  Lit.,  pp,  16S, 
287-9.— Wilson'a  Vishnu  Purana,  I. 
164.— Qarrett's   Clase.   Diet.  India,  p. 


IV.  160  sqq. — Harivanaa  Lect.  5 


(LancBreau'a    Tranela- 


dhism.  See  Fah-Hian  (Eeal'fl  Bud- 
dhist  Pilgrims,  pp.  101-2).— Eitel's 
Handbook  of  Chínese  Buddiiam,  pp. 
38,  76. — BogBTs'a  Buddaghosha's  Para- 
bles,  p.  89. — How  nearly  Cluietian  ex- 


travagaace  reachod  íkese  altitudes  inay 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Umbilioani 
or  Quietist  monks  of  Mt.  Atbos,  iu  tlie 
fourteentii  ceotury,  wlio  became  suf- 
fused  with.  divine  light  after  prolonged 
contemplatioit  of  their  navels  (Ba^nage, 
in  Canisii  Thea.  Mooument.  Eccles.  IV. 
366,  sqq.  ^Dupin,  Bibl.  des  Auteurs 
Ecclee.    XI.   96.  — Beal's    Catena,   p. 

'  A  very  eood  eipoaition  of  the 
Pharisaic  revolution  will  be  found  in 
Cohén,  Les  Pharisiens,  2  vols.  8vo., 
París,  1877. 
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the  Torah  or  Written  Law,  they  engrafted  permanentlj  their  doc- 
trines upon  the  ancestral  belief.  With  the  tenet  of  spiritual  immor- 
tality,  there  foUowed  as  a  necessary  eonBequence  the  subordination  of 
the  present  existence  to  Ufe  hereañer,  which  ia  the  direct  incentive  to 
ascetícism.  The  religious  exaltation  of  the  stormj  period  which  in- 
tervened  between  the  liberation  from  Antioch  and  the  subjugation  to 
Rome  afforded  a  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  this  tendencj,  and 
rendered  the  minds  of  the  devout  a<;cessible  to  the  influences  both  of 
Eastern  and  of  Western  speculation.  How  powerftil  eventually 
became  the  latter  upon  the  Alexandrian  Jews  may  be  estimated  from 
the  mysticism  of  Philo. 

With  their  trinmph  over  Antioch,  the  ñame  of  the  Chassidim  dis- 
appears  as  that  of  an  organizad  party,  and  in  its  place  we  find  thoae 
of  two  fections  or  secta  —  the  Perushim  (Phariseea)  or  Separatista, 
who  maintained  an  active  warfare,  temporal  and  theological,  with  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes,  mystics,  who  bound  themselves  by  vows, 
generally  including  the  Nazirate,  and  witlidrew  from  active  life  for 
the  benefit  of  spiritual  growth  and  moditation. 

The  Essenes  cultivated  the  soil  and  sometimea  even  lived  in  cities,- 
but  often  dwelt  aa  anchorites,  using  no  artificial  textures  as  clothing, 
and  no  food  eave  what  was  spontaneously  produced,  They  mostly 
practised  daily  ablutions  and  admitted  neophytes  to  their  aociety  by 
the  rite  of  baptism  after  a  novitiate  of  a  year,  followed  by  two  yeara 
of  probation.  Among  those  who  did  not  live  as  hermits,  property 
was  held  in  common,  and  marriage  was  abstained  from,  and  it  ís  to 
this  latter  practice  doubtless  that  reference  was  made  by  Christ  in 
the  text  "There  he  ennucha  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  salte."  The  Essenes  enjoyed  high  eonsid- 
eration  among  the  people;  their  teachings  were  listened  to  with 
respect,  and  they  were  regarded  as  especíally  fevored  with  the  gifts 
of  divination  and  prophecy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  an  Essene ;  James  of  Jerusalem,  brotber  of  Jesús,  was  a 
Nazirite  and  probably  an  Essene,  and  Christ  himself  may  reasonably 
be  regarded  as  trained  in  the  principies  of  the  sect.  His  tendencies 
all  lay  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  observable  that  while  he  is  un- 
aparing  in  his  denuneiations  of  the  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sad- 
ducees, he  never  utters  a  word  of  condemnation  of  the  Essenes.' 

>  Joaephi  Vit.  2. — Ejusd.  Antiq.  xv.  I  12. — Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  28,  ei  Hegesippo 
X.  5;  xvn,  liii.  3;  sviii.  i.  5.—  — Hippol.  Refiit.  Omn.  Haires.  ix.  iiii,- 
Ejusd.  Bell.  Jud.  ji.  viü.  2,  8,  i,  5,  7,  |  iiii.~  Philastr.    Lib.   de   Hteres.    ii. 
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It  ia  thus  easy  to  understand  the  refined  spirituality  of  Christ'a 
tea«hings,  and  the  urgency  with  which  he  called  the  attention  of 
man  from  the  gross  temptations  of  earth  to  the  higher  things  which 
shouid  fit  him  for  the  inheritance  of  etemaí  hfe.  Yet  his  profound 
wisdom  led  him  to  forbear  from  enjoining  even  the  asceticism  of 
the  Essenes.  He  allowed  a  modérate  enjojmeiit  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Creator;  and  when  he  sternly  rebuked  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
for  imposing,  in  their  development  of  the  Oral  Law,  burdena  upon 
men  not  easily  to  be  borne  by  the  weaknesB  of  human  nature,  he 
was  fer  indeed  from  aeekmg  to  render  obligatory,  or  even  to  recom- 
mend,  practices  which  only  the  fervor  of  fimaticism  conld  render 
endurable.  No  teacher  before  him  had  ventured  to  form  so  íofty  a 
conception  of  the  marriage-tie.  It  waa  an  inatitution  of  God  himself 
whereby  man  and  wife  became  one  flesh.  "  What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder ; "  and  though  he  refrained 
from  condemning  abstention  from  wedlock,  he  regarded  it  as  possible 
only  to  thoae  whose  exeeptional  exaltation  of  temperament  might 
enable  them  to  overeóme  the  instincts  and  passions  of  humanity,* 

When  the  broad  proselyting  views  and  untiring  energy  of  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentilea,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  íittle 
circle  of  mouming  diaciples,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  rupture  should 
take  place.  No  one  in  the  slightest  degree  familiar  with  the  apirit 
of  Judaism  at  that  day  can  have  difficulty  ¡n  understanding  how 
those  who  still  regarded  themaelves  aa  Jewa,  who  looked  upon  their 
martyr,  not  as  the  Son  of  God,  but,  in  the  words  of  Peter,  as  "Jesua 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  miracles  and 
wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,"  and 
who  held,  as  is  urged  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  firmly  to  their  Maater's 
injunction  to  preserve  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Law,  should  regard 
with  growing  distrust  and  distaste  the  activity  of  the  Pharisee  Paul, 
who,  like  other  Phariaees,  was  ready  to  encompass  land  and  sea  to 
gain  one  proselyte,  and,  more  than  this,  was  prepared  to  throw  down 
the  exclusive  barriers  of  the  Law  in  order  to  invite  all  mankind  to 
share  in  the  glad  tidings  of  Salvation.'  The  división  came  in  time, 
and  as  the  Gentile  church  spread  and  flourished,  it  stigmatized  as 

— -Matt.  xii.  12,— Poi-phyr.  de  Absti-  >  Matt.  iisiii.3.— Luc.  xi.  46.— Matt. 

nent.  iv.   11-13.— Philo  probablj  ob-  si.  4-10. 

tained  from  the  Essenes  the  ideal  which  '  Acts  ü.  44^ — James  ii.  10. — Matt. 

he  embodied  in  his  accuunt  of  the  sup-  v.   17-18 ;    iiiii.    15.  —  Cf.    Galat.    ii. 

posititious  Therapeutse  (Philon.  Lib.  de  7. 

Vit.  Contempl.  pp.  690-1,  Ed.  1613). 
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herética  Üiose  who  adhered  to  the  simple  moüotheistic  reformed 
Judaiam  which  Christ  had  taught.  These  became  known  aa  the 
Bbionim,  or  Poor  Men,  Esflenes,  and  others,  who  foUowed  Christ  as 
a  prophet  inspired  by  God,  who  accepted  all  of  the  apostles  save 
Pauí,  whom  they  regarded  aa  a  transgreasor  of  the  Law,  holding 
their  propertj  in  common,  honoring  virginitj  rather  than  marriage, 
but  uttering  no  precept  upon  the  subject,  and  observing  the  Written 
Law  with  rigid  accuracy,  They  maintained  a  quiet  exiatence  for 
four  centuries,  making  no  progresa,  but  exciting  no  antagonism  save 
on  the  part  of  vituperative  heresiologiats,  whose  denunciations,  how- 
ever,  contain  no  rational  grounds  for  regarding  them  otherwise  than 
aa  the  successors  of  the  original  foiíowera  of  Christ.' 

Meanwhile,  Pauline  Chriatianíty,  launched  on  the  tumultuous  exista 
ence  of  the  Gentile  world,  had  ailapted  itself  to  the  pasaions  and 
ambitions  of  men,  had  availed  it«elf  both  of  their  strength  and  of 
their  weakness,  and  had  become  a  very  different  creed  from  that 
which  had  been  taught  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  had  seen  ita 
teacher  expíate  on  Calvary  hia  revolt  against  the  Oral  Law.  In  its 
gradual  transformation  through  the  ages,  from  Essenic  and  Ebionic 
simplícity  to  the  magnificent  sacerdotalism  of  the  Innocente  and 
Gregories,  it  has  felt  iteelf  bound  to  find  or  make,  in  its  earlteet 
records,  some  precedent  for  every  innovation,  and  accordingly  ita 
ardent  polémica  in  modem  times  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
celibacy  of  ita  ministers  was,  if  not  abaolutely  ordained,  at  least 
practised  from  the  earliest  period.  Much  unneceasary  logic  and 
argument  have  been  spent  upon  thís  anbject  gince  the  demand  which 
aroae  for  clerical  marriage  at  the  Reformation  forced  the  champions 
of  the  church  to  find  scriptnral  anthority  for  the  canon  which  enjoins 
celibacy,  The  fact  is  that  prior  to  the  aixteenth  century  the  fathers 
of  the  church  had  no  scruple  in  admitting  that  in  primitivo  times  the 
canon  had  no  existenee  and  the  cuatom  was  not  observed.  The 
reader  may  therefore  well  be  apared  a  disquisition  upon  a  matter  which 
may  be  beld  to  be  self-evident,  and  be  contented  with  a  brief  reference 
to  Borne  of  the  authorities  of  the  church  who,  prior  to  the  Reformation, 


>  Ireiiffii  contra  Heeres.  i.  iivi.  2. — 
Hippol,  Refut.  Omn.  Hasres.  tu.  xxü. 
— Tertullii  Pwescript.  ílvii.— Eiiseb.  H. 
E.  III.  iivii. — Epiphttii.  Panar.  Hieres, 
xxi. — Hieron.  Comment.  ¡n  Matt.  II. 
ii¡.  2. — It  ia  posBible  that  "  them  which 
aay  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,"  eon- 


Jewish  doetors,  after  the  deetruction  of 
Jenisalem,  as  consorting  femiliarly  and 
disputing  witii  the  Ebionite  Chrístians 
{Cohén, ll.  238-9). 
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admitted  that  in  primitive  times  marriage  was  freely  permitid  to  the 
miniaters  of  Christ. 

Ko  doctor  of  the  churcK  did  more  than  St.  Jerome  to  impose  the 
rule  of  celibacy  on  its  members,  yet  even  he  admite  that  at  the  be- 
ginning  there  was  do  absoluta  injunction  to  that  effect ;  and  he  en- 
deavors  to  apoíogize  for  tiie  admiasion  by  arguing  that  infanta  must 
be  nourished  witb  milk  and  not  with  solid  food.'  In  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  during  the  controversy  between  Ronie  and  Con- 
stantinople,  Rome  had  no  scruple  in  admitting  that  the  celebrated 
t€5t  of  St.  Paul  (/.  Cor.  ix.  5)  meant  that  the  apostles  were  married, 
though  subsequent  commentators  have  exhaust«d  so  much  ingenuity 
in  explaining  it  away.^  A  centuiy  later  Gratian,  the  most  iearned 
canoníst  of  his  time,  in  the  "  Decretum,"  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  papal  court,  which  has  ever  since  maintained  its  position  as 
the  standard  of  the  canon  law,  felt  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  be- 
fore  the  adoption  of  the  canon,  marriage  waa  everywhere  undisturbed 
among  those  in  orders,  as  it  continued  to  be  in  the  tíreek  clmrch.* 
The  reputation  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  theologiun  was  as  un- 
questioned  as  that  of  Gratian  as  a  canonist,  and  the  Angelic  Doctor 
admitted  as  freely  as  the  canon  lawyer  that  compulsory  celibacy  was 
an  innovation  on  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church,  which  he  endeavors 
to  explain  by  an  argument  contradictory  to  that  of  St,  Jerome,  for 
he  saya  that  the  greater  eanctity  of  the  earlier  Christiane  rendered 
them  superior  to  the  asceticism  requisite  to  the  purity  of  a  degenerate 
age,  even  as  no  modem  waorior  could  emulate  the  exploit  of  Samson 
in  throwing  himaelf  amid  a  hostile  urmy  with  no  other  weapon  than 
a  jaw-bone.  He  even  admita,  what  other  authorities  have  denied, 
that  Christ  required  no  separation  between  St.  Peter  and  bis  wife.* 
There  were  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centnries  few  more 
Iearned  men  than  GiraEdus  Cambrensis,  whoae  orthodoxy  was  un- 
questioned,  and  who,  as  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's,  vigorously  sought 
to  enforce  the  rule  of  continence  upon  his  recalcitrant  clergy,  Yet 
in  a  strenuous  exhortation  to  them  to  mend  the  error  of  their  waya 
in  this  respect,  he  admits  that  clerical  celibacy  haa  no  scriptural  or 
apostolic  warrant."  That  this  was  universally  admitted  at  the  time 
Í9  manifested  by  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Castile,  about  the  middle  of 

1.  I  Dist.  LVi.     See  also  Comment.  in  DLst. 
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the  thirteentli  century,  asaerting  the  fect  in  the  most  positíve  manner, 
whjle  forbidding  marriage  to  the  priests  of  his  dominions,  in  the  code 
known  as  Las  Siete  Partidas.' 

Geraon,  indeed,  who,  lite  most  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  at- 
trihutes  to  the  Council  of  NicEca  the  introduction  of  celibaoy,  seems 
inclined  to  justify  the  change  assmned  to  have  been  then  made,  by 
alluding  to  the  forged  donation  of  Constantine.  That  the  t«mporal- 
ities  of  the  church  could  only  be  entruated  to  men  cut  ofF  froni  family 
ties  was  an  axiom  in  his  day,  and  though  he  does  not  himself  draw  the 
conclusión,  he  clearly  regarded  the  suppoaed  accession  to  the  landed 
eetates  of  the  church  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  to  its  ministers  in  the  fourth  century.*  Shortly  afler- 
wards,  Pius  11.,  one  of  the  most  leanied  of  the  popes,  had  no  scruple 
in  admitting  that  the  primitive  church  was  administered  by  a  married 
clergy.'  Just  before  the  Reformation,  Geofiroi  Boussard,  deán  of 
the  faculty  of  theology  of  Paria,  published,  in  1505,  a  dissertation  on 
priestíy  continence,  in  which  he  positively  assumes,  as  the  basis  of 
bis  argument,  that  the  use  of  marriage  was  universally  permitted  to 
tbose  in  holy  orders,  from  the  time  of  Chriat  to  that  of  Siricius  and 
Innocent  I. ;  and  this  may  be  aeaumed  to  be  the  opinión  oí  the 
XJniversity  of  Paria,  for  Bousaard  formally  submitted  hia  tract  to  that 
body,  and  ita  approbation  is  to  he  found  in  the  fáct  that  he  was  sub- 
aequenüy  elevated  to  ita  chancellorship,  and  was  aent  as  its  delégate 
to  the  Conneil  of  Pisa.* 

Even  after  the  Reformation,  imexceptionable  orthodox  authority 
ie  found  to  the  aame  effect.  In  1564,  Pius  IV.  admitted  it  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Germán  princes,  and  explained  it  by  the  necessity  of 
the  times.*  Zaccaria,  probably  the  most  learned  of  Cathoíic  polemics 
on  the  subject,  endeavors  to  reconcile  his  beüef  in  the  Apostolic 
origin  of  clerical  celibaey  with  the  indubitable  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  by  suggesting  tiíat  while  the  Apostles  commanded  the 


'  Casar  solien  todos  los  clérigos  autig- 
uamiente  en  el  comienzo  de  la  nuestra 
ley,  segunt  lo  fitcien  en  la  ley  vieja  de 
loa  judioa :  mas  después  deso  los  clérigos 
de  occidente,  que  obedecieron  siempre  á 
la  eglesia  do  Roma,  aocordaron  de  vevir 
en  castidat,— Las  Siete  Partidas  i.  vi.  39. 

'  Dial.  Sophite  et  Naturse  Act.  4. 

•  Non  erravit  ecclesia  primitiva  quie 
sacerdotibus  permisit  usores.  —  jEnei 
Sylvii    Epist.     cxxx.     {ap.    Zacearía, 


Storia  Polémica  del  Celibato  Sacro, 
Roma,  1776,  p.  354). 

*  Boüssard's  tract  "  De  continentia 
Sacerdotum  eub  hac  quEEstione  nova. 
Utrum  papa  possit  cum  sacerdote  dis- 
pensare ut  nubat,"  was  several  times 
reprinted.  The  cditíon  befure  me  is 
that  of  Nümbei};,  1510. 

"  Le  Plat,  Concil.  Trident.  Monument, 
VI.  337. 
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observaiice  of  the  rule  by  the  clergy  ¡n  general,  jet  in  special  cases 
thej  discreetlj  dispensed  with  it  to  avoid  great«r  scandals ;  and  that 
with  the  gradual  increase  of  these  dispensations  the  clergy  carne  at 
length  to  aesume  the  indulgence  as  a  matter  of  course  without  asking 
for  special  hcenses.'  More  logical  is  the  argument  hrought  forward 
by  a  priest  named  Taillard,  resiating  in  1842  some  efforts  made  to 
introduce  priestly  marriage  in  Prussian  Poland.  He  cooliy  reasons 
that  if  celibacy  was  not  enforced  in  the  primitive  church,  it  ought  to 
have  be«n — "  if  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  be  not  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  Christianity,  it  ought  to  have  been  there,  for,  as  our  holy 
religión  comes  from  Grod,  it  should  coníain  in  itself  all  the  means 
possible  to  elévate  the  nations  to  the  highest  point  of  liberty  and 
happiness."^ 


^  Zacenria,  op.  eit.  p.  65.  It  ¡a  curi- 
OU8  to  observe  how,  in  his  aniiety  to 
eiplain  the  neglect  of  the  church  for 
ttieee  aseumed  Apostolíc  commands, 
leeds  to  show  tiat  the  or- 

s  of  the  Apostles  were  never  received 


as  absolutelj  binding,  as  for  instanoe  in 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood 
and  animáis  dead  through  etrangulation 
{Ib.Jp.  110). 

'  Taillard,   Le   Oélibat  dea   Prétres, 
Gnesen,  1842. 
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Althouqh  no  thought  existid  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  of  his  co- 
laborera  in  founding  the  chnrcli  of  the  Gentiles,  of  prohibiting  to  his 
disciples  the  inatitution  of  marriage,  there  was  a  distinct  flavor  of 
asceticism  in  some  of  his  teachings,  which  might  readilj  serve  as  a 
warrant  to  those  whose  zeal  waa  greater  than  their  discretion,  to 
mortify  the  flesh  in  this  as  in  other  wajs.  The  Apostle,  while 
admitting  that  the  Lord  had  forbidden  the  separation  of  husband  and 
wife,  said  of  the  unmaoried  and  widowers: 

"  It  íe  good  for  thom  if  they  abíde  even  as  I.  But  if  thcy  canaot  contain  let 
them  marry,  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum." 

And  thougb  in  one  passage  he  seema  to  indicate  a  belief  that 
woman  eould  onlj  be  aavcd  by  matcrnitj  from  the  punishnient  incurred 
by  the  disobedience  of  Eve,  in  another  he  formally  declares  that  "he 
that  giveth  herin  marriage  doeth  welí;  but  he  that  giveth  her  not  in 
marriage  doeth  better,"  thua  showing  a  marked  preference  for  the 
celibate  state,  in  which  the  devout  could  give  themselves  up  whoUy 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord.' 

The  Apostle's  discussion  of  these  subjects  shows  that  already  there, 
had  commenced  a  strong  ascetic  movement,  raising  queetions  which 
he  found  hard  to  answer,  without  on  the  one  hand  repressing  the 
ardor  of  serviceable  disciples,  and  on  the  other,  imposing  burdeiis  on 
neophytes  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  He  foreeaw  that  the  former 
would  soon  run  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  he  condemned  in 
advance  the  heresiea  which  should  forbid  marriage;^  but  that  the, 
tendency  of  the  faithfiíl  lay  in  that  direction  was  inevitable.  In 
those  times,  no  one  would  join  the  infant  church  who  did  not  regard 
the  things  of  earth  as  vile  in  comparison  with  the  priceless  treasurea 
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of  heaven,  and  tlie  more  fervent  the  conviction,  the  more  it  waa  apt 
to  find  expreseioQ  in  mortifying  the  flesh  and  purchaeing  salvation  by 
the  sacrifice  of  passions  and  affections.  Sueh  especially  would  be 
the  tendency  of  the  stronger  natures  wbich  lead  their  fellows;  ajid 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude  for  their  superior  virtue  and  fortitude 
would  soon  invest  them  with  a  reputation  for  bolineas  wbich  would 
render  them  doubly  influential, 

There  was  mucb,  indeed,  in  the  teacbing  of  the  cburcb,  and  in  ita 
relatioQB  witb  the  Gentiles,  to  promote  and  strengthen  tbie  tendency. 
The  world  into  whicb  Cbristianity  was  born  was  bopelessly  corrupt. 
Licentiousness,  probably,  has  never  been  more  defiant  than  amid  the 
splendors  of  the  early  Empire.  The  gossip  of  Suetonius  and  tbe 
denunciations  of  Juvenal  depict  a  eociety  in  whicb  purity  waa  scarce 
anderetood,  and  in  wbich  unchastity  was  no  sin  and  hardly  even  a 
reproacb,  To  reclaim  such  a  popnlation  needed  a  new  system  of 
morality,  and  it  is  observable  that  in  the  New  Testament  particular 
stress  ia  laid  upon  the  avoidance  of  fornication,  especially  after  the 
fáith  bad  begun  to  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea.  Tbe 
early  Christians  thus  were  a  thorougbly  puritan  sect,  teacbing  by  ex- 
ample  a»  well  as  by  precept,  and  their  livea  were  a  perpetual  prot«st 
against  tbe  licenae  which  reigned  around  them.^  It  thercfore  was 
natural  tbat  converts,  after  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  hideous 
nature  of  the  prevailing  vices,  should  feel  a  tendency  to  plunge  into 
the  otber  extreme,  and  should  come  to  regard  even  tbe  lawful  ¡ndul- 
gence  of  human  instincts  as  a  weainess  to  be  repressed.  Oivilization, 
indeed,  owee  too  much  to  tbe  reform  wbich  Christianity  rendered 
possible  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  for  us  to  condemn  too  severely 
even  tbe  extravagances  into  wbich  it  was  sometimes  betrayed. 

That  it  was  becoming  not  uncommon  íor  Christians  U>  follow  a 
celibate  life  is  shown  by  various  pasaages  in  the  early  fathers.  St. 
Ignatius  alludes  to  abstinence  from  marriage  in  honor  of  God  as  a 
matter  not  uncommon,  but  wbich  was  wboUy  voluntary  and  to  be 
practised  in  humility  and  secrecy,  for  tbe  virtue  of  continence  would 
be   mucb  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tbe   sin  of  pride.^     The 

'  Quid  enim  enumeremus  inftoitam  I  pus  Ignat.  p.  10.)  This  is  the  received 
multítudinem  eorum  qui  ab  inoontínenti  I  Latín  test,  but  the  weíght  of  authority 
intemperataquevitaabductieuDtquum  seems  to  inclrne  rather  U>  the  readmg 
h^  fea  íidieissent?  — Just.  Mart.  ,r?.^  roí  hr.aKÓ7rovÜ>a^«>íoy(Gy^TeU>T>, 
Apol  II  P-  228— Petermann'B  Ignatius,  274-5). 

'  "Si  elorietur,  perditur:  ctsiTidüri    Tbe    diflerence,   bowever,   is    of  littie 
velit  pina  Episeopo,  eomiptus  eat."—   moment  to  our  prescnt  purposo. 
Ad  Polyoarp.  cap.  v.     (Cureton's  Cor- 
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Apologista,  Justin  Martyr  about  the  year  150,  Athenagoras  aboat  180, 
and  MinueiuB  Félix  about  200,  all  refer  to  the  chastlty  and  sobriety 
which  characterízed  the  sect,  the  celibafij  practised  bj  aome  members, 
and  the  single  marriage  of  othere,  of  which  the  solé  object  was  the 
securing  of  oflspring  amd  not  the  gratification  of  the  paeaions.  Athen- 
agorae,  indeed,  condeirms  the  exaggerations  of  asceticiam  in  tenna 
which  show  that  already  they  had  made  their  appeaiance  among  the 
more  ardent  disciples,  but  that  they  were  etrongly  disapproved  by  the 
wiser  portion  of  the  Church.  Origen  seems  to  regard  celibacy  a» 
rather  springing  from  a  desire  to  serve  God  without  the  interruptions 
arieing  from  the  cares  of  marriage  than  from  asceticism,  and  doea  not 
besitate  to  condemn  those  who  abandoned  their  wives  even  from  the 
highest  motives.^  The  impulse  towarda  aceticism,  however,  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Zealots  were  not  wanting  who  boldly  declared 
that  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Creator  was  incompatible  with 
salvation,  as  though  a  beneficent  God  should  créate  a  speciea  which 
could  only  preserve  its  temporal  existence  by  forfeiting  its  promiaed 
eternity.  Ambitious  men  were  to  be  found  who  songht  notoriety  or 
power  by  the  reputation  to  be  gained  from  self-denying  ansterities, 
which  brought  to  them  followera  and  believers  venerating  them  as 
prophets.  Philosophera  were  there,  also,  who,  wearíed  with  the  end- 
less  speculations  of  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  mysticism,  sought 
relief  in  the  practical  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  perverted  the  sim- 
plicity  of  its  teachings  by  interweaving  with  it  the  aubtle  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  producing  an  apparent  intoxieation  which  plunged 
them  either  into  the  grossest  sensuality  or  the  most  rigorous  asceticiam. 
Such  were  Julián  Cassianus,  Saturnilus,  Marcion,  the  founder  of  the 
Marcionites,  Tatianus,  the  heresiarch  of  the  Eneratitians,  and  the 
nnknown  authors  of  a  crowd  of  sects  which,  under  the  namea  of 
.  Abstinentes,  Apotactíci,  Excalceati,  etc.,  practised  various  forma  of 
self-mortification,  and  denounced  marriage  as  a  deadly  sin.*  Such, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  Valentinus  and  Prodicns  who  originated  tbe 
mystic  libertinism   of  the  Gnostics;   Marcus,  whoae  followers,  the 


pro  Christianis  Legat. — M.  Minué. 
Felicis  Octavius. — Origénia  Comment. 
in  Matt.  XIV.  24-5. 

'  So  widely  spread  bad  theBe  doctfinea 
become  by  the  ead  of  the  Becond  cen- 
tury  that  Cieinent  of  Aleíandria  de- 
Totea  tbe  third  book  of  JiÍb  Stromata  to 
their  discueaion  and  reflitation.     It  íb 


not  worth  whüe  to  eiamine  their  pecu- 
liaritiee  minutely  here.  The  curious 
reader  can  find  all  that  he  is  likely  to 
want  conceming  them  in  IrenEeus,  Hip- 
poIytuB,  Clemeiit,  Epiphanius,  and 
Philaetriua,  without  plungins;  ñirtíier 
into  the  vast  eea  of  controversia!  patris- 
tie  theolt^y. 
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Marcosians,  were  accused  of  advocating  the  moBt  diagusting  practices, 
Carpocrates  who  held  that  the  aoul  was  obtiged  to  have  experience  of 
al]  manner  of  evil  before  it  could  be  elevated  to  God ;  Basilides  whose 
sectaries  honored  the  paseiona  as  emanating  from  the  Creator,  and 
taught  tliat  their  impulses  were  to  be  followed.  Even  the  Ebioiiites 
did  not  escape  the  taint,  if  Epiphanius  is  to  be  believed;  and  there 
was  also  a  sect  advocating  promisouous  intercourse,  to  whom  the  ñame 
of  Nicolites  was  given  in  memory  of  the  story  of  Nicholae,  the 
deacon  of  the  primitive  chnrch,  who  offered  to  bis  fellow-disciples  the 
wife  whom  he  was  accused  of  loving  with  too  exclusive  a  devotion — 
a  sect  which  merited  the  reproof  of  St.  John,  and  which  has  a  apecial 
interest  for  us  because  in  the  eleventh  century  all  who  opposed  clerical 
celibacy  were  branded  with  ita  ñame,  thus  affording  to  the  sacerdotal 
party  the  inestimable  advantage  of  stigmatizing  their  antagonists 
with  an  opprobrious  epithet  of  the  most  damaging  character,  and  of 
invoking  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  for  their  destmction.^ 

The  church  was  too  puré  to  be  Icd  astray  by  the  libertinism  of 
the  latter  class  of  heresiarchs.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the 
former,  and  men  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  might  perhaps  have 
founded  powerfiíl  orders,  and  have  been  reverenced  by  the  Christian 
world  as  new  incamations  of  Christ,  were,  through  their  anachro- 
nism,  stigmatized  as  heretics,  and  expelled  írom  the  communion  of 
the  faithfíil.  Still,  their  religions  fervor  and  rigorous  virtue  had  a 
gradually  increasing  influence  in  stimulating  the  development  of  the 
aecetic  principie,  if  not  in  the  aeknowledged  dogmas,  at  all  events, 
in  the  practico  of  the  church,  as  may  be  seen  when,  towards  the  cióse 
of  the  second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth  fiíids  himself  obliged 
to  reprove  Pinytus,  Bishop  of  Gnosus,  for  endeavoring  to  render 
celibacy  compulsory  among  hia  flock,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  thoae 
whose  virtue  was  less  austere.^  In  all  this,  unquestionably,  the 
ascetic  ideas  of  the  East  had  much  to  do,  and  these  were  chiefly  repre- 
sented  by  Buddhism,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Asoka,  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  had  been  the  dominant  religión  of  India.  A  curious 
allusion  in  St.  Jerome  to  Buddha's  having  been  bom  of  a  virgin,' 


1  Apocaljí».  II.  6, 14, 15, 20. — IrenEei  tiona  (Lib.  i 

contr.  H^res.  I.  isvi.^Hippolyti  Kef.  Eothiua   pu' 

omn.   Hems-   iv.   xsiv. — Clem.  Alex.  Nicholaiiis),   ¡n  which.  ft 

Stromat.  liib.   III. — Epiphan.    Hrorea.  curious  leaming  U  brought  to  the  v 

SKV. — The  injustiee  thufl  inflicted  on  dicaticm  of  tle  apostolic  deacon. 
the  memory  of  tie  worthy  Nicholas  ia       >  Rufin.  Hist.  Beoles.— Euaeb.  iv. : 
recognized  by  the  Apoatülical  Constitu-       '  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  Lib.  i,  c.  42 
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shows  a  familiaritj  with  details  of  Buddhist  belief  which  presuppoaes 
a  general  knowledge  of  that  faith ;  and  thougL  tlie  divioized  Maya, 
wifeof  Suddhodana,  is  not  absolutely  deacribed  as  a  virgin  in  eastem 
tradition,  yet  she  and  her  husband  had  taken  a  vow  of  continence 
before  Buddha,  from  the  Tuahita  heaven,  to  fiílfil  bis  predestined 
salvatíon  of  mankind  and  establishment  of  tbe  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness,  bad  sclected  her  as  tbe  vehicle  of  his  incamation.  Mucb  in 
the  legend  of  his  birtb,  of  the  miracles  wbich  attended  it,  of  his 
encount«r  with  the  Tempter,  and  other  details  of  bis  life,  is  curiouely 
suggestive  of  the  souree  wbence  sprang  tbe  corresponding  legend  of 
the  life  of  Cbrist,  more  particularly  as  related  in  the  pseudo-gospels.' 
Not  only  tbís,  but  many  of  the  observances  of  Latin  Christiamty 
can  acaree  be  explained  save  by  derivation  from  Buddbism,  sucb  as 
raonasticism,  the  tonsure,  the  use  of  rosaries,  confession,  penance, 
and  absolution,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  relic-worship,  and  miracles 
wrought  by  relies,  the  purchase  of  salvatíon  by  gifts  to  the  church, 
pilgrimages  to  sacred  places,  etc.  etc.  Even  the  nimbus  whieh  in  saered 
art  surrounds  the  bead  of  holy  personages,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Buddhist  Topes,  and  the  Sangreal,  or  Holy  Cup  of 
the  Last  Supper,  which  was  the  object  of  lifelong  quest  by  the 
Christian  knigbt,  is  but  the  Patra  or  begging-dish  of  Buddha,  which 
was  the  subject  of  many  curioua  legenda.^  It  is  no  wonder  that 
wben  the  good  Jesnit  missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  century  found 
among  the  beathen  of  Aaia  so  much  of  what  they  were  familiar  with 
at  home,  they  eould  not  decide  whether  it  was  the  remains  of  a  preéx- 
isting  Catholicism,  or  whether  Satán,  to  damn  irrevoeably  the  aouls 
of  men,  had  parodied  and  travestied  the  saered  mysteries  and  cere- 


^  Compare  Beal'fl  "  RomaiiticLeeeQd 
of  Sakhja  Buddha  from  the  Chmese 
SanBcrit,"  pp.  33  sqq.,  with  the  Prote- 
vangelion,  tlie  Goswí  of  the  Iniáncy, 
the  Guape!  of  Nicodemus,  etc. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Buddhist 
kgend  is  the  aaeertion  of  the  Jainas 
thattheirgreat  Tirthankaia,  Mahavíra, 
aelecled  the  womb  of  Brahamani  Deva- 
nandi,  wife  of  Hisliablia  Datta,  as  his 

Elace  of  hirth ;  but  Sakra,  indignant  that 
e  should  be  bom  in  the  Brahmán 
caste,  caused  him  Lo  be  transferred  to 
Trisala,  wife  of  the  Kebatriya  Siddliar- 
tha  (Kalpa  Sutra,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  Steven- 
Bun'B  Translation,  pp.  24,  88).  Con- 
ceming  the  comnarative  pñority  of 
Jainism  and   Buddhism,  aee  Thomaa's 


"  Jainism,  ortheearly  Faitiuf  Asoka," 
London,  1877. 

InthiBConiiection,it  is  perhapa  worth 
while  to  note  the  Maadean  belief  in 
Saoehvans,  the  fíiture  Meeaiab,  wbo,  as 
in  Judaism,  ia  to  overeóme  the  evil 
powecs  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and 

E reside  over  the  resturection  of  man- 
¡nd,  and  wllo  is  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin, 
Eredhat  Fedri.  (Vendidad,  Fai^ard 
XIX.  18 :  Bundehesh  ixx.  ixxii.  8,  9 ; 
Haug's  Essays,  Ed.  1878,  pp.  313-14). 
The  mode  of  his  conception  as  related 
in  the  Bundeheah,  maj  be  compared 
with  the  leas  decent  speculatinns  of  San- 
che?, ae  to  that  of  Christ. 

'  Beal's  Buddhist  Tripifaka,  pp. 
114-5. 
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monies,  and  introduced  them  in  thoae  diatant  regions,^  We  are  there- 
fore  safe  in  ascribing  to  Euddhist  beliefe  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
influence  which  led  the  church  into  the  extravagances  of  asceticiam. 
The  first  oíGcial  manifeetation  of  this  growing  tendency,  applied  to 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  legialation  with  regard 
to  second  marriages.  In  the  passages  alluded  toabovefrom  Athenagoras 
and  Minucias  Félix,  the  fact  is  referred  to  that  second  marriagee  were 
already  regarded  as  littlc  better  than  adulteroua,  while  Justin  Martjr 
denounces  them  as  sinñil,  in  spite  of  the  permission  so  íreely  granted 
by  St.  Paul  for  snch  unions,*  Though  this  opinión  was  branded  by 
the  church  as  heretical  when  it  was  elevated  into  an  article  of  belief 
by  the  Montañista  and  Cathari,  or  Puritans,  and  though  even  the 
eminence  and  piety  of  TertuUian  could  not  save  him  from  excommu- 
nication  when  he  embraced  the  doctrine,  yet  the  orthodox  carne  very 
near  aeccpting  it,  for  the  Council  of  Neocsesarea,  in  314,  forbade 
prieats  from  honoring  with  their  presence  the  festivities  customary 
on  Buch  oceasions,  as  those  who  married  a  second  time  were  subject 
to  penance,  and  that  of  Laodicea,  in  352,  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
indulgence  to  admit  to  communion  those  who  contracted  auch  unions, 
after  they  had  redeemed  their  laidt  by  fasting  and  prayer  for  a 
certain  time — a  principie  repeated  by  innumerable  councils  during 
the  suceeeding  centuriea.  So  fiír  did  this  prejudice  extend  that  as 
late  as  484  we  find  the  Pope,  St.  Gelasius,  obliged  to  remind  the 
faitbful  that  such  marriages  are  not  to  be  refiísed  to  laymen.'  It  is 
by  no  means  impoasible  that  this  opposition  to  repeated  wedlock 
may  have  arisen,  or  perhaps  have  been  intensified,  by  a  similar  feel- 
ing  which  existed  among  the  Pagans,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
seeond  marriages  of  women.  Moreover,  in  Rome  the  Flamen  Dialis 
was  restricted  to  a  single  raarriage  with  a  virgin,  and  such  was  the 
strietness  with  which  this  was  observed  that  as  the  assistance  of  the 


'  Marini,  Missioni  di  Tumkino,Koina, 
16G3,  pp.  125,  481,  490  sq. 

'  "  Quare  velutnatuseetunusquisque 
n08tnim  manot,  vel  nupUis  copulatus 
unieis,  soeimdiB  enim  deeonim  <]Uoddam 
adulteriumaunt."  Athemig.  pro  Christ. 
Legat. — "  Uniua  rantrimonii  vinculo 
libenter  inhieremus,  cupiditate  ptocre- 
andi  aut  unam  Gcimus  aut  nullam."  M. 
Minuc.  Pelieis  Octavius.— "  Ut  ii  qui 
lege  humana  b¡  a  conj  ugium  ineunt  pecca- 
tores  Bunt  apud  piíeceptotem  noetrum." 
Justin.  Mart.  Apol.  II.— I.  Cor.  vii.  89. 


ConcilNeoctes.ann,  314  c.  7. — Con- 
ciL  I^odicens.  ann,  862  c.  1. — OelasÜ 
PP.  I.  Epist,  IX.  Kubr.  ad  cap.  iiii.— 
Of.  Hieren.  Epiet.  XLViii.  apologoticus, 
c.  18. — Ejusd.  Commcnt.  ¡n  Jeremiam 
Prolog.  Bven  in  modem  times  the 
prieat  who  pronounces  a  benedietion  on 
a  second  marriage  oommite  an  offeneo 
aubjecting  him  to  punishment  (Bodri- 
guez,  Nuova  Somma  de'Casi  di  Cos- 
cienza,  Venez.  1609.  P.  I.  cap.  ocxl. 
No.  4). 
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FlfODtaica,  his  wife,  waa  neceesary  to  the  performance  of  some  re- 
ligious  rites,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  when  left  a  widower,' 

Although  the  church  forbore  to  prohibit  absolutelj  the  repetition 
of  matrimony  among  the  laity,  it  yet,  at  an  early  thoEgh  ancertain 
períod,  imitated  the  míe  enforced  on  the  Flamen  Dialis,  and  rendered 
it  obligatory  on  the  priesthood,  thus  for  the  firat  time  drawing  a  dis- 
tinct  line  of  separation  between  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  and 
those  who  officiated  as  ministere  of  Christ.  It  thus  became  firmly 
and  irrevocably  established  that  no  "digamus"  or  husband  of  a 
second  wife  was  admissible  to  holy  orders.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Tertullian  we  find  the  rule  formally  expreased  by  him,  and  he  even 
aesures  us  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  church  was  baaed  upon  the 
single  marriages  of  its  ministers.  Indeed,  the  holy  rites  carne  to 
be  regarded  as  so  entirely  incompatible  with  repetition  of  wedlock 
that  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  305,  while  admitting  that  in  cases  of 
extreme  neeessity  a  layman  might  administer  baptism,  is  carefiíl  to 
specify  that  he  must  not  be  a  "  digamus."' 

Yet  this  restriction  on  the  priesthood  was  not  easily  enforced,  and 
already  we  begin  to  hear  the  complaints,  which  have  followed  uninter- 
ruptedly  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  yeai-s,  of  the  evasión  or  dis- 
regard  of  the  regulations  wherehy  the  church  has  sought  to  represa 
the  irrepressible  instincta  of  humanity.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  evil  ways  of  Pope  Calixtas,  taxes  the  pontiff  with  admitting  to 
the  priesthood  men  who  had  been  married  twice,  and  even  thrice, 
and  with  permitting  priests  to  mariy  while  in  oíders.  Even  the 
great  apostle  of  celibacy,  St.  Jerome,  expresses  surprise  that  Oceanus 
should  object  to  Carterius,  a  Spanish  bishop,  on  the  gronnd  that  he 
had  had  a  wife  before  baptism,  and  a  second  one  afler  admiasion  to 
the  church.  The  world,  he  adds,  is  fuU  of  such  prelates,  not  only  in 
tbe  lower  orders  but  in  the  episcopate,  the  digamoua  membera  of  which 
exceed  in  number  the  three  hundred  prelates  lately  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Rimini.  Yet  this  was  the  formal  rule  of  the  church  as 
enunciated  in  the  Apoatolic  Constitutions  and  Canons — bodiea  of  eccle- 
siastical  law  not  included,  indeed,  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  but  yet  so 

'  Val.  MiH.  II,  i.  3.— Plut-  QuiEStt.  I      »  Tertull.  Lib.  di  Exhort.  Caítit.  vii.¡ 
-    -       •■''  — Diod.  Sicul.  XII.  14.— [de     Monogam.    i¡. — Coodl.    Eliberit. 
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venerable  that  their  origin  was  already  lost  sight  of,  and  ttey  were  ever j- 
where  received  as  authorítative  expositions  of  primitive  discipline.' 

The  introduction  of  thia  entering-wedge  is  easily  explicable.  St. 
Paul  had  apeeified  the  monogamic  condition — "  unius  uxoria  vir  " — 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  diacoaate,  priesthood,  and  episcopate,  and  the 
temper  of  the  times  was  Buch  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  thia  being 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  more  rational  view 
that  it  was  intended  to  excíude  those  among  the  Gentiles  who  in- 
dulged  in  the  prevalent  vice  of  concubinage,  or  who  among  the  Jews 
had  fallen  into  the  sin  of  polygamy — or  tliose  among  either  race  who 
had  taken  advantage,  either  before  or  after  conversión,  of  the  dis- 
gracefui  lajtity  prevalent  with  regard  to  divorces,  for,  as  we  learn 
from  Origen,  the  rule  was  by  no  meana  obeyed  which  forbade  a 
divorced  person  to  marry  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  spouae.* 

When  once  this  principie  was  feirly  established,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  the  efForts  of  the  Montañista  to  render  it  binding  on  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  believers  had  failed,  a  distinction  was  en- 
forced  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  as  regards  the  marriage-tie, 
which  gave  to  the  former  an  affectation  of  sanctity,  and  which  was 
readily  capable  of  indefinite  expansión.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  com- 
prehend  the  revival,  which  shortly  foUowed,  of  the  oíd  Levitical  rule 
reqniring  the  priesthood  to  marry  none  but  virgins — a  rule  which 
was  early  adopted,  though  it  took  long  to  establish  ¡t  in  practice,  for 


1  Hippoi.  Ref.  o 
Hieron.  Epist.  l: 
Constit.  Apóstol.  í 


:.  ad   Oceanum. — 
17. — Canon.  Apoa- 


'  I.  Tim.  iii.  2,  11,  12— -Tit. 
OrigenÍB  Comment.  in  Matt. 


.  23. 


The  polygamy  praetiaed  by  the  Jews 
froro  the  earliest  times  waa  eontinued 
after  the  Dispersión.  Justin  Martyr 
taies  thero  with  it  (Dial,  cum  Trj- 
phone),  and  Theodosius,  in  393,  endeav- 
ored  to  suppreaa  it  (Const.  7  Cod.  Lib. 
II.  Tit.  ix.)  by  a  law,  the  preaervation  of 
which  by  Jufltinian,  after  an  interval 
of  nearly  a  century  and  »  half,  shows 
that  the  necessity  for  tbe  prohibition 
stilí  esisted.  Even  among  eome  of  the 
eastern  Christians  the  precept  wa: 
quired,  if  we  may  believe  some  ani 
Arabio  canona,  which  pasa  under  the 
ñame  of  the  Council  of  Nieíea  (Decret. 
ex  quatuor  Regum  libria  can.  v.  ap. 
Harduin.  Concil.  I.  611). 

Thia  eiplanation  of  St.  Paul'a  injunc- 


tion  ia  adopted  by  Theophylact  (Com- 
ment. in  I.  Epist.  ad  Tiraoth.)  and  is 
espressed  in  the  paraphrase  "  non  plures 
habena  uxores  quam  unam,"  in  a  tract 
of  uncertain  date,  attributed  to  St. 
Cyprian  or  8t.  Auguatin  (De  xii. 
Abuaionibus  Secul»  cap.  x.  ap.  Opp,  S. 
Cypriani  Mantiaaa  p.  Í9,  Oson.  1882). 
This  is  likewiae  the  viaw  put  forward 
by  the  Church  of  Geneva  in  1568,  when 
repiying  to  certain  queries  of  the  Hugue- 
not  Synod  of  Lyona  {Cap.  xxi.  Art.  i. 
ap.  Quiclí,  Synodieon  in  Gall.  Befonn. 
1. 49].  Origen 'e  diacuasion  of  the  matter 
(Comment.  in  Matt.  xiv.  23-4)  shows 

text  is  Ui  be  coDStrued 
:tnes3,  it  would  exelude 
in  from  the  epi acópate, 
be  the  aense  attributed 
the  Apostolie  Constitutions  (Lib. 
.  c.  ii.),  which  in  commenting  upon 
do  not  appear  to  contémplate  bache- 
ra as  eligi  Me. 


how  duubtful : 
In  fact,  if  t 

all  unmarTied 
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as  late  as  414  we  find  Innocent  I.  complaining  that  men  who  had 
taken  widows  to  wife  were  even  elevated  to  the  epiacopate,  and  Leo 
I.  deYoted  severa!  of  his  epistlea  to  its  enforcement.'  A  corollary  to 
this  speedily  foUowed,  which  required  a  priest  whose  wife  was  guiltj 
of  adulterj  to  put  lier  away,  since  fiírther  commerce  with  her  ren- 
dered  him  unfit  for  the  functions  of  his  office;  and  thie  again,  as 
subsequent  authorities  were  carefiíl  to  point  oixt,  afforded  a  powerfiíl 
reaaon  for  requiring  absolute  eelibaej  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  for, 
in  view  of  the  fragility  of  the  sex,  no  man  eould  feel  aseured  that  he 
was  not  subject  to  this  disabilitj,  ñor  could  the  faithful  be  certadn 
that  his  ministrations  were  not  tainted  with  irregularity.^  We  thus 
reach  the  state  of  eeclesiastical  discipline  at  the  cióse  of  the  third 
century,  as  aüthoritatively  set  forth  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
and  Canons — bishops  and  priests  allowed  to  retain  the  wives  which 
tbey  may  have  had  before  ordination,  but  not  to  marry  in  orders ; 
the  lower  gradea,  deacons,  subdeacons,  etc.,  allowed  to  marry  after 
entering  the  chureh ;  but  all  were  to  be  husbands  of  but  one  wife, 
who  must  be  neither  a  widow,  a  divorced  woman,  ñor  a  concubine.* 

Meanwhile,  public  opinión  had  moved  fester  tban  the  canons. 
Ascetic  sects  multiplied  and  increaaed,  and  the  higheat  authorities  in 
the  cburch  could  not  alwaya  resist  the  contagión.  A  fresh  incite- 
ment,  indeed,  had  been  found  in  the  neo-platonic  philosophy  which 
aróse  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Ammonius  Saccas,  its 
founder,  was  a  Christian,  though  not  altogetber  orthodox,  and  his 
two  moat  noted  disciples,  Origen  and  Plotinua,  feirly  illuatrate  the 
influence  which  his  doctrines  had  upon  both  the  Christian  and  the 
Pagan  world.  As  to  the  latter,  neo-platonism  borrowed  from  Chris- 
tian and  Indian  as  well  as  Greek  philosophy,  evolving  out  of  them 
all  a  System  of  elevated  mysticism  in  which  the  senaes  and  the  ap- 
petites  were  to  he  controlled  as  eeverely  almost  as  in  the  Sankhya 
and  Buddhist  schools.  Commerce  between  the  sexes  was  denouneed 
as  a  pollutjon  degradmg  to  the  eoul,  and  the  best  offering  which  a 
worshipper  could  hring  to  the  Deity  was  a  soul  ahsolutely  free  from 
all  trace  of  passion.*     Although  neo-platonism  engaged  in  a  hopeless 


tinent.   Saoetdot.   Prop.   6.,  Nuremb-, 
1610. 
'  Constit.  Apóstol,  vi.    17. — Canon, 

Apóstol.   VI.   XVII.   XVIII.  XJ£.  XXVII. 

*  Porphvr.  de  Abstinent.  il.  46,  61 : 
IV.  20.— Cf.  Jambl.  de  Mysteriis  iv.  si. 
— Damasceni  Vit.  Isidori  311. 


'  Levit.  xsi.  13-14.— Innocent.  PP.  I. 
Epist.  xsii.  e.  1.— Epistt.  León.  PP.  I. 
ap.    Harduin.    Concil.    I.   1767,   1772, 

'  Concil,  Eliberit.  can.  65— Concil. 
NeoeiBaarens  c.  8. — Concil.  Tatraoonena, 
ann.  516.  can.  9. — Boussardus  de  Con- 
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struggle  to  staj  the  advancing  tide  of  Ghristianitj,  and  thua  became 
its  most  active  opponent,  yet  the  loñy  asceticism  which  it  inculcated 
could  not  be  without  influence  upon  its  aiitagonists,  were  it  only 
through  inflaming  the  emuíation  of  those  who  were  already  predia- 
posed  to  regard  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  as  a  means  of  r^sing 
the  soul  to  communion  with  God.' 

How  these  motives  worked  upon  an  ardent  and  uncompromising 
temperament  is  seen  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  Origen,  showing  how  ab- 
sorbing  waa  the  atniggle,  and  how  intense  was  the  conviction  that 
nature  muat  be  conquered  at  all  hazards  and  by  any  practicable 
means,  although  he  himself  afterwards  condemned  this  practical  ren- 
dering  of  the  text  {Matt.  xix.  12)  on  which  it  was  founded.  Origen 
was  by  no  means  the  first  who  had  Kought  in  this  way  to  gain  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  he  alindes  to  it  as  a  matter  by  no  means  un- 
exampled,  and  before  him  Jnstin  Martyr  had  chronicled  with  appro- 
bation  a  similar  case.  In  fact,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  obscene 
sect  which  under  the  ñame  of  Valesians  followed  the  practice  and 
procured  proselytes  by  inflicting  forcible  mutilation  upon  all  who 
were  unhappy  enough  to  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  though  their 
date  and  localitj  are  nnknown  to  those  who  aJIude  to  them,  it  would 
be  rash,  in  view  of  similar  eceentrieities  existing  in  more  modern 
times,  to  pronounce  them  wholly  apocryphal.  The  repeated  prohi- 
bitions  of  the  practiee,  in  the  canons  of  the  succeeding  century, 
show  how  difficult  it  was  to  eradicate  the  belief  that  such  self-immo- 
lation  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  a  beneficent  Oreator.  Sextus 
Philosophus,  an  ascetic  author  of  the  third  century,  whose  writings 
long  paased  current  under  the  ñame  of  Pope  Sixtus  II.,  did  not  hesi- 
tate  openly  to  advócate  it,  and  though  his  argumenta  were  regarded 
as  heretical  by  the  church,  tbey  were  at  least  as  logical  as  the  prac- 
tical application  given  to  the  tcxts  commonly  cited  in  defence  of  the 
prohibition  of  marriage.^ 


'  For  the  influenco  of  Buddhism  on 
Neo-platoniem ,  Gnostieiam.,  and  Mani- 
cbeeism,  see  A-WeljeriIndÍBche  Bkizzen, 


pp 


i,  91. 


Origenia  Comment.  in  Matt.  xv.  1-8. 
— Just.  Martyr.  Apolog.  II,— Epíphan. 
Hieres.  LVii.  —  Cían.  Apóstol,  kxii. 
XXIII.  XX IV. — Concil.NictBn.c.  i. — Con- 
cil.  Arelatens.  II.  aun.  462  c.  -rít.,  etc.— 
Sexti  Philoa.  Sent.  ix. — At  the  cióse  of 
the  tweifth  century  the  canons  were  n 
laxed  by  Clement  III.   ín  favor  of 


Eiiest  of  itavenna  whose  ascetic  ardor 
ad  led  him  to  follow  the  esample  of 
Origen,  and  who  waa  pennittod  to  re- 
tain  all  the  fiínetions  of  the  prieathood 
escept  the  ministiy  of  the  altar  (Can. 
iv.  í^tra,  I.  KK.).  In  the  aixteenth  een- 
tui7,  Ambrosio  Morales,  a  Duminicau, 
took  the  same  effectual  means  to  eitin- 
guish  his  passions  and  waa  in  conse- 
quence  eipelled  from  the  Order,  as  re- 
quired  bj  the  canons.  He  betook  him- 
self to  literatiii'e  and  died  in  1590,  at 
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Not  all,  however,  who  sought  the  praise  or  the  merits  of  austeritj 
were  prepared  to  pay  such  a  price  for  victory  in  the  struggle  with 
themselves.  Enthiisiastic  spirits,  exalted  with  the  prospect  of  eartUj 
peace  and  heavenlj  rewards  promised  to  those  who  should  preserve 
the  puritj  of  virginity  and  live  atstracted  from  the  carea  and  pleasures 
of  family  hfe,  frequently  took  the  vow  of  continence  whieh  had 
atready  hecome  customary.  Thia  vow  as  yet  was  purely  voluntary, 
It  bound  those  who  assumed  it  only  during  their  own  pleasure,  ñor 
were  they  during  ¡ts  continuance,  in  any  way  segregated  from  the 
world.  So  untramraelled,  indeed,  were  their  actions  that  Cyprian  Í8 
forced  to  rebuke  the  holy  virgins  for  frequenting  the  public  baths  in 
which  both  sexes  indiscriminately  exposed  themaelves,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  this  cause  much  of  the  ruin  and  dishonor 
of  its  votaries  whieh  afflicted  the  church.^  Yet,  thia  was  by  no  means 
the  severest  trial  to  which  many  of  tbem  subjected  their  constancy. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  court  spiritual  martyrdom  and  to  show  to  their  ad- 
mirera  a  virtue  robust  enough  to  endure  the  most  fiery  triáis,  perhaps 
it  was  that  they  found  too  late  that  they  had  overestimated  their 
strength,  and  that  existence  was  a  burden  without  the  aociety  of  some 
beloved  object — but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  became 
a  frequent  custom  to  aaaociate  themaelvea  with  congenial  eoula  of  the 
Other  sex,  and  form  Platonic  uniona  in  which  they  aapired  to  main- 
tain  the  purity  which  they  had  vowed  to  God.  At  the  best,  the  sensi- 
ble members  of  the  church  were  scandaliaed  by  these  performances, 
which  afforded  ao  much  acope  for  the  mockery  of  the  beathen;  but 
scandal  frequently  was  justified,  for  Nature  often  asserted  her  out- 


the  age  of  síity,  while  professor  of 
eloqiienee  in  the  University  of  Alcalá 
(De  Thou,  Lib,  xcix.).  The  practioe 
has  perpetuated  itself  to  the  ninet^enth 
centu^  in  a  Eussian  sect,  whieh  Cath- 
erine  11.  and  hor  euccesaorB  endeavored 
in  vain  to  represB.  In  1818  Aleíander 
II.  ordered  the  enthusiasls  imnished  to 
Siberia,  but  the  ardor  with  which  they 
courted  martyrdom  rendered  their  aeal 
dangeroualy  contagious  and  they  were 
left  in  obflcucity,  in  the  hope  of  their 
djing  out  (Pluquet,  Diet.  des  Hérfeiea, 
e.  V.  MuiiUs  de  Ruaste).  This  proyed 
equally  ineffeotual,  for  a  recent  tniveller 
deacribes  them  under  the  ñame  of  Skc^- 
sia  oM  a  large  tribe  inhabjting  the  Cau- 
casus,  where  they  floimeh  in  spito  of 
tbe  most  energetic  measures  of  repres- 


siOD  on  the  part  of  the  goveniment— 
impriaonment,  banishment  to  Sibería, 
eonaeription,  and  even  the  doath  pen- 
alty being  powerlees  to  overeóme  their 
fanaticism  (Bmgsch,  Reíse  der  Preus- 
sisehen  Oesandschait  nacb  Feísien, 
1860-1,  ap.  liondon  Reader,  Jan.  3, 
1863).  Buffon  (Hist.  Nat.  de  l'Homme, 
ap.  Helsen,  Abua  du  CóUbat  des  Prétres, 
p.  52)  statce  that  he  was  u^quainted 
with  a  príest  who  had  adopted  this  mode 
as  the  only  one  to  preserve  bis  virtue. 

1  Cyprian.  de  Habit.  Viigín.— That 
such  laiity  was  indulged  in  by  pro- 
fesaed  virgins  is  the  more  reniarkable 
since  promiseuoua  bathing  was  forbid- 
!iy  one  by  the  Apoatolie  Con- 
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raged  righta  to  the  shame  and  confiísion  of  the  hapless  votaries  of  an 
artificial  and  euperhuraan  perfection.  Tertullian  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  the  desire  of  enjojing  the  reputation  of  virginity  led  to 
much  secret  immorality,  the  effects  of  which  were  concealed  by  re- 
sort  to  infanticide.'  Cyprian  chronicles,  not  with  surprise  but  sor- 
row,  the  numerous  instancea  which  he  had  known  of  ruin  resulting 
to  those  who  had  so  fatally  miscalculated  their  power  of  resistance: 
with  honest  indignation  he  denounces  the  eccleaiastics  who  abandoned 
themselves  to  practices  which,  if  not  absolutely  criminal,  were  bru- 
tally  degrading:  and  with  a  degree  of  commoii-sense  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  so  warm  an  admirer  of  the  perfection  of  virginity,  he 
advises  that  those  whose  weakness  rendered  doubtful  the  strict  ob- 
servance  of  their  vows  ahould  return  to  the  worid  and  satisfy  their 
longings  in  legitímate  marriage.*  The  heresiarch  Paul  of  Samosata 
affords,  perhaps,  the  moat  conspicuous  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  and  similar  practiees  were  sometimes  carried,  and  in  condemning 
him,  the  good  fethers  of  the  Couneil  of  Antioch  lamented  the  general 
prevaJence  of  the  evils  thence  arising.*  Cjprian's  pnident  consider- 
ation  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  was  as  yet  shared  by  the 
ecclesiastieal  authorities.  In  the  order  of  widows  profeased,  which 
was  recognized  by  the  early  church,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  enjoin 
that  none  should  be  admitted  below  the  age  of  sixty,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  tlieir  infringing  their  vows  by  a  second  marriage,  but 
the  writer  is  eareíiil  to  add  that  such  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned  for  itself,  but  only  on  account  of  the  falsehood  which  it  occa- 
sioned.  These  widows  and  virgins  were  supported  out  of  the  tithes 
of  the  church,  and  were,  therefore,  necessarily  suhjected  to  its  con- 
trol, 80  that  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  was  nothing  irrevocable 
in  the  vows  wherewith  they  were  bound.  The  change  is  marked  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  when  widows  who  thus  forsook  their  order 
were  unrelentingly  and  irrevocably  condemned,  deprived  of  com- 
munion,  and  expelled  from  social  intercourse.* 

While  the  Chriatian  worId  was  thus  agital«d  with  the  speculative 

>  TertuU.  de  Virgin,  veland.  c.  íy.  gether  without  dietinction  of  sex,  and 

*  CypriBn.  Epiat.  IT.  ad  Pomponium.  with  no  ganuents  but  a  breeeh-clout ; 

'  Concil.  Antioch  (Harduin.  Conoil.  while  others  who  frequented  the  eities 

I.  198).     Cf.  Lactant.  Divin.  Instit.  Ti.  exhibited  their  self-conlrol  bj  appear- 

lii  — Eitravagancee  of  thifi  kind  long  ing  ia  the  public  baths  with  women. 

oontinued  to  be  a  favorite  exercise  witS  (Nieeph.  Callist.  H.  E.  xiv.  60.) 

enÜiuBiasts.     In  450  the  anchorites  of  '  Canstit.    Apost.   ii.   i.  ií.— 5tatiit. 

Palestine  are  described  as  herding  tiv  Eccles.  Antiq.  civ. 
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doctrinee  aud  practical  óbservaaoes  of  so  manj  enthusiasts,  heretical 

and  orthodox,  who  seemed  to  regard  the  relationa  between  the  sexea 
as  tlie  crucial  test  and  most  tmstworthy  exponent  of  religious  ardor, 
a  new  dogma  aróse  in  tlie  East  and  advanced  with  a  rapidity  wtiich 
shows  how  much  progresa  the  ascetic  spirit  had  alreadj  made,  vid 
how  ripe  were  the  unsettled  minds  of  zealots  to  welcome  whatever 
system  of  bellef  promised  to  trample  most  ruthlessly  upon  nature, 
and  to  render  the  path  of  salvation  inaccessible  to  all  save  diose 
capable  of  the  stemest  self-mortification.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  the  Persian  Manes  made  his  advent  in  the  Empire, 
proelaiming  himself  as  the  Paraclete  and  as  a  new  and  higher  Apoatle. 
Though  his  career  as  an  envoy  of  Chriat  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
orthodox,  and  though,  after  a  chequered  life,  he  was  flayed  alive,  and 
hie  foUowera  in  Persia  were  slaughtered  by  Varahran  I.,'  his  westem 
disciples  were  more  fortúnate,  and  the  hatefiíl  ñame  of  Manichsean 
atiquired  a  sinister  notoriety  which  maintained  its  significance  for  a 
thousand  years.  His  system  was  a  compound  of  several  faiths,  and 
though  it  fiíiled  in  its  comprehensive  design  to  bring  all  mankind 
together  in  one  form  of  helief,  it  yet  had  features  which  won  for  it 
the  enthusiaatic  adhesión  of  men  of  diverse  races.  The  way  was 
already  prepared  for  its  reception  among  both  Gentiles  and  Chris- 
tians  by  the  prevalence  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Mithraic  -worship, 
and  on  the  other  of  Gnosticism.  The  Dualistic  theory  was  attractive 
to  those  who  were  disheartened  in  the  Tain  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  evil  with  an  omnipotent  and  all-mercifiíl  Creator ;  the 
Pktonic  identity  of  the  soul  with  the  Godhead  was  a  recommenda- 
tion  to  the  schoolmen ;  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  views  as  to 
abstinence  from  meat  and  marriage  won  adherents  among  the  remains 
of  the  ascetie  seots,  and  were  acceptable  even  to  those  among  the 
orthodox  who  were  yielding  to  the  increasing  influence  of  asceticism. 
The  fierce  temporal  persecution  of  the  stil!  Pagan  emperors,  and  the 
unavailing  anathemas  of  the  church,  as  yet  confined  to  mere  spiritual 
censures,  seemed  only  to  give  fresh  Ímpetus  to  the  proselyting  energy 
of  the  Elect,  and  to  scatter  the  seed  more  widely  among  the  faithfuL 
After  this  period  we  hear  but  little  of  the  earlier  ascetio  hereaies ; 


*  Chronique  de  Tabari,  Ed.  Kothen- 
bei^,  II.  90.  It  Í3  cvirious  to  observe 
that  PetBíaii  trad i tion  representad  Manes 
as  a  Chínese  magicían  aad  aa  ezcellent 
painter,  who  conetructed  figures  that 
were  able  to  move,  and  thua  deceived 


the  people.  After  gaining  the  conS- 
dence  of  the  monarch,  he  wa»  van- 
quished  in  controversy  with  the  chief 
M"bed,  and  was  flayed  alive.  (Mohf's 
Livre  des  Rois,  V.  879-81.) 
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the  gygtem  of  Manes,  as  moulded  by  his  followers,  was  bo  much 
more  compiete,  that  it  swallowed  up  its  prototypea  and  rivals,  and 
concentrated  upon  itaelf  the  vindictiveness  of  a  combined  church  and 
Bt&te.  So  thorough  was  this  identification  that  in  381  an  edict  of 
TheodoBius  the  Great  directed  against  the  Manichseans  assumes  that 
the  secta  of  Encratitae,  Apotactitse,  Hjdroparastitse,  and  Saceofori 
were  merelj  nominal  disguises  adopted  to  elude  detection.' 

That  ManichEeiam,  in  fact,  exercised  a  substantial  inñuence  over 
orthodoxy  is  shown  in  other  directions  besides  that  of  aeceticism. 
It  can  acaree  be  doubted  that  the  expansión  of  the  penitentlal  remia- 
sion  of  sins  into  the  system  of  purcliasable  ¡ndulgences  received  a 
powerfiíl  impulsión  from  the  precedent  set  by  Manes ;  and  the  de- 
nunciations  of  Ephraem  Syrus  fonn  a  fitting  precursor  to  tbose  of 
Luther.  In  the  same  way  the  Eucharist  was  diverted  from  its  origi- 
nal fonn  of  a  substantial  meal — one  of  the  means  by  whicb  the 
charity  of  the  church  was  administered  to  the  poor — into  the  sym- 
bolieal  wafer  and  wine  which  assimilated  it  so  closely  to  the  Izeshne 
sacrífice,  the  most  frequent  Mazdean  rite,  and  one  which,  iike  the 
Mass,  was  customarily  performed  for  the  benefit  of  departed  soula-* 
Manes,  in  combining  Mazdeism  with  Christianity,  had  adopted  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Maadean  fonn,  and  had  confined  the  use  of  tbe  cup 
to  the  priesthood ;  and  this  laj  communion  in  one  element  became 
80  well  recognized  as  a  test  of  ManichEeism  that  Leo  the  Great 
ordered  the  ex communi catión  of  all  who  received  the  sacraraent  after 
that  fasbion.*  It  may  therefore  be  remarted  aa  a  curious  coincidence 
that  wben  Manicbseism  was  revived  by  the  Albigenses,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  church,  which  until  then  had  preservad  ita 
ancient  custom,  adopted  the  lay  communion  in  one  element  and 
adhered  to  it  so  rigidly  that,  as  we  sball  see  hereafter,  not  even 
the  dread  of  the  Hussite  schism  ñor  the  earaest  requests  of  those 


1  Lib.  XTi.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  v.  1.  7. 
— Cf.  Conoil.  Quinisext,  c.  95. 

ScTthianus,  the  precursor  of  Manes, 
\m  eaiA  by  Epiphanius  (Hsres,  lxvi.) 
to  have  viaited  India  and  t?  have 
brouglit  from  there  eertain  boobs  of 
mttgie,  wtioh  must  bave  been  Bud- 
dhist,  as  BuddhLsm  was  at  that  period 
Bupreme  in  the  Península.  His  dis- 
eiple,  TerbinthuB,  the  link  between 
him  and  Manee,  assumed  tbe  name 
of  the  Bttddba. 

'  Bphrffiíni   Syri   Hymn,   ii,   CWeg- 


nem,  ManícbEeorum  Indulgen  tiaa, 
LipsÍEe  182T)  —  Tbomaa's  SasaaniaD 
Inscriptiona,  p.  65,— Mainyoi-khard, 
West'9  Ed.  XVI.  16  eq.  and  Weit'a 
note  p.  160;  Glossary  p.  64. — Haug'ti 
Essays,  Borabay  Ed,  p  239,— Shayast 
la-Shayast  xvii.  2  (West'a  Pahlavi 
Tests,  Pt  I,  p.  382  and  Weat's  note 
p,  284),— Dad¡9tan-¡  Dinik,  ch,  xxviii, 
-sxr.  (Pahlavi  Tests,  II.  58  sqq.)— 
Plutarch  de  laid.  et  Osirid.  46.— 
Justin.  Mart.  Apolc^.  II. 
*  Leo».  PP.  I.  Setm.  XLii.  eap.  6. 
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who  remained  faithñi)  during  the  perils  of  the  Iltíformation,  could 
induce  it  to  grant  the  cup  to  the  laity,  Lay  communion  in  one  ele- 
ment  drew  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  prieet  and  his  flock 
which  the  former  would  not  willinglj  abandon. 

Although,  in  the  región  of  asceticiem,  the  church  might  not  be 
willing  to  adopt  the  Manichaean  doctrine  that  mati'a  body  is  the  Work 
of  the  Evil  Principie,  and  that  the  Soul  as  partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  God  was  engaged  in  an  etemiJ  war  with  it,  and  ahould  thus 
abuse  and  mortify  it^,  jet  the  general  tendencies  of  the  religious  en- 
thuBiasm  of  the  time  made  the  practical  result  common  to  ail,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spreading  belief  in  Manes  exercised  a 
powerfiíl  influence  in  aocelerating  the  progresa  of  orthodox  asceti- 
ciam.  The  fact  that  as  yet  the  church  was  persecuted  and  had  no 
power  of  imposing  its  yoke  on  others  bouod  it  to  the  necessitj  of 
maintaining  its  character  for  superior  sanctity  and  virtue;  and  ardent 
believera  could  not  afford  to  let  themaelves  be  outdone  by  heretics  in 
the  austerities  which  were  popularly  received  as  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence  of  religious  eineerity.  We  may  therefore  eaaily  imagine  a 
rivalry  in  asceticism  which,  however  unconscioua,  may  yet  have  pow- 
erfully  stimulated  the  atem  and  unbending  soula  of  such  men  as  St. 
Antony,  Malchus,  and  Hilarión,  even  as  Tertuilian,  after  corabating 
the  errors  of  Montanus,  adopted  and  exaggerated  his  aecetic  heresies. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  the  hagiologies  how  soon  the  church 
virtually  assented  to  the  Manichtean  notion  that  the  body  was  to  be 
mortified  and  maeerated  as  the  only  mode  of  triumphing  in  the  per- 
ennial  struggle  with  the  evi!  principie,  but  this  would  be  foreign  to 
OTir  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  bcre  to  indícate  how  narrowly  in 
proceas  of  time  ahe  escaped  from  adopting  practically,  if  not  theoret- 
ically,  the  Manichrean  condemnation  of  marriage.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  who  in  their 
extravagant  praise  of  virginíty  could  not  escape  from  dccrying  wed- 
lock.  It  was  atigmatized  aa  the  means  of  transmitting  and  perpet- 
uating  original  sin,  an  act  which  necessarily  entaded  sin  on  its 
partieipants,  and  one  which  at  best  could  only  look  for  mercy  and 
pardon  and  be  allowed  only  on  sufferance.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prísing  if  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  progresa  of 
asceticism  should  habitually  stigmatize  the  mortifications  of  their 
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more  enthusiastic  brethren  as  Manichaeism  in  spirit  if  not  in  ñame, 
Jovinian,  it  would  seem,  did  not  neglect  this  ready  means  of  attack ; 
ñor  was  he  alone,  for  Jerome  complains  that  the  worldly  and  diseo- 
lute  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  same  excuse,  and  derided  as 
Manich^eans  alí  who  were  pallid  and  faint  from  maceration  and  Éist- 
nig.^  The  comparison,  indeed,  became  a  not  untnithñil  one,  when 
the  Christian  and  the  heretic  both  adopted  the  plan  of  restricting  their 
sacred  class  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world — when  the  Manichaaan 
Elect,  who  remained  unmarried  and  fested  upon  vegetable  food,  were 
eqnivaíent  to  the  priesthood,  whilc  tlie  Auditors,  to  whom  a  larger 
hbertj  was  aílowed,  represented  the  orthodox  laitj.  It  is  bj  no 
means  improbable  that  the  tenets  of  the  Manichaeans  have  been  ex-  . 
aggerated  bj  their  opponents  in  oontroversy,  and  that  in  proceas  of 
time,  when  the  church  became  avowedly  ascetic,  there  was  practically 
little  difference  on  this  point  between  Manichaeism  and  Orthodoxy. 
St.  Augustin,  indeed,  representa  the  Manich^ean  Faustus  a«  arguing 
that  both  in  doctrine  and  praetice  his  sect  only  followed  the  example 
of  the  church.  He  ridieules  the  idea  that  it  could  prohibit  mairiage, 
and  asaerts  positivcly  that  it  only  encouraged  those  who  manifested 
a  desire  to  persevere  in  continence.  If  this  is  to  he  received  as  an 
authentic  expoaition  of  Manich^an  principies,  it  wül  be  eeen  that 
the  church  was  not  long  in  outstripping  the  heretics," 

In  fact,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cyprian,  that  saint,  in  allnsion 
to  the  parable  of  the  sower,  had  rated  the  comparative  merits  of  mar- 
tjrdom  to  virginity  as  one  hundred  to  sixty;  while,  afler  martyrdom 
had  gone  out  of  fashion,  St,  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century,  undertook 
&  more  elabórate  claasification  in  which  bishops  and  doctors  of  the 
church,  monks  and  virgine,  were  rated  at  one  hundred,  ecclesiastics 
in  general  and  widows  professed  at  sixty,  while  the  faithful  laity 
stand  only  at  thirty.^  It  was  therefore  a  heresy  for  Jovinian  to 
claJm  equal  merit  for  maidens,  wives,  and  widows ;  and  though  St. 
Jerome,  in  controverting  this,  commenced  by  carefully  denying  any 
intentional  disrespeet  towards  marriage,  still  his  controversial  ardor 
carried  him  so  far  in  that  direction,  that  he  aroused  considerable 
feeling  among  reaaonablc  men  and  was  obliged  formally  and  re- 
peatedly  to  excuse  himself.     His  contempt  for  marriage,  indeed,  was 

'  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  i.  3. — Ejusd.  \  terium— Ejusd.  contra   Fauetum    Lib. 
Epiat.  ad  Eustoch.  c. 
'  Augustin.  Epist, 
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!  that  in  epite  of  the  recognized  primacy  of  St,  Peter,  he 
considered  that  apostle  as  decidedly  inferior  to  St.  John,  becauae  the 
one  had  a  wife  and  the  other  wag  a  virgin — apparently  not  otserving 
that,  as  he  denied  the  marriage  of  all  the  apostlea  save  Peter,  he  was 
thus  relegating  the  head  of  the  church  to  the  last  place  among  the 
holy  twelve.^  St.  Augustin  recognized  the  difSculty  of  reconciling 
the  current  viewa  of  his  time  with  the  necessities  of  humanity  when 
he  wrote  a  treatisc  for  the  purpoae  of  proving  the  difference  hetween 
the  good  of  marriage  and  the  evil  of  camal  desire,  which,  while  it 
perpetuated  the  epecies,  likewiae  perpetuated  origina]  sin ;  and  he 
gave  a  signal  example  of  the  manner  in  which  enthuaiastic  aacetieism 
sought  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  the  Creator  when  he  uttered  the 
pions  wish  that  all  manítind  should  abstain  from  marriage,  so  that 
the  human  race  might  the  sooner  come  to  an  end.^  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  wafl  somewhat  lees  extrávagant  when  he  waa  willing  to  admit 
that  marriage  was  pardonable,  while  licentiousness  was  punishable 
and  virginity  gloriouB ;  and  he  was  &.T  behind  the  enthusiasts  of  his 
time,  for,  while  he  deplores  the  miserable  foliy  of  those  who  consider 
marriage  to  be  equal  to  virginity,  he  ie  iikewiee  obliged  to  reprove 
the  error  of  those  who  were  willing  only  to  compare  it  to  lechery — 
the  former  belief  being  evidently  much  more  errooeous  than  the 
latter  in  the  Saint's  estimation.*  So  a  treatise  on  chastity,  which 
passea  vinder  the  ñame  of  Sixtus  III.,  barely  admits  that  married 
people  can  eam  etemal  life ;  and  it  apparently  is  only  the  dread  of 
being  classed  with  Maniehseans  that  leads  the  author  to  shrink  from 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  reasoning,  and  to  state  that  he  doea  not 
abaolutely  condemn  wedlock  or  prohibit  it  to  those  who  cannot  re- 
strain  their  passions.^  Not  a  little  Manichsean  in  its  tendency  is  a 
declaration  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustin  the  Apostle  of  Eng- 
land  that  connubial  pleasures  cannot  possibly  be  free  from  sin ;  and 
quite  as  decided  is  another  aasertion  of  the  same  Pope  that  the  strict- 
ness  of  monastic  life  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  salvation  for  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind.*     It  was  the  natural  praetical  deduction 


'  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  i.  2,  26 Ejusd. 

Epiett.  L.  Ll.  Lli. 

'  Au^stin.  de  Concupiac.  et  de  Nup- 
tiis. — Ejusd.  de  Bono  Conjugali  c.  s. — 
Panzini  (Confeesione  di  un  Rigioniero, 
p.  193}  is  not  far  wrong  in  suggestijig 
that  the  leamed  dootora  who  thus  deery 
marriage  are  guilty  of  the  Wasnhemy  of 
addrotsBiiig   their  creator — "  ve 


tevi  di  a^ 

turpe  per  darci  l'esiatenza  I  " 

3  Sulnic.  Sever.  Dial.  II. 

*  In  M^.  Bib.  Pat.  T.  V.  F.  i 
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from  this  which  is  drawn  by  the  Peniteatial  of  Theodore,  when  it 
commands  those  who  coiitra«t  a  first  marriage  to  abetain  from  enter- 
ing  a  church  for  thirtj  days,  after  which  they  are  to  perform  penance 
for  forty  more;  while  a  digamus  is  aubjected  to  penanco  for  a  year, 
and  a  trigamus,  or  one  oftener  married,  for  seven  yeara.'  When 
marriage  was  thus  regarded  as  a  ain,  we  can  scarcely  be  surpriaed  at 
the  practica]  Manichaiism  of  Epiphanius  who  declares  that  thc  church 
is  based  upon  virginity  as  on  its  comer-stone.^ 

Thia  ascetic  development,  however,  was  not  deetined  to  triumph 
without  occasional  efforts  at  repression.  At  the  cióse  of  the  third 
century,  the  highest  authorities  of  the  church  still  condemned  the 
ruthleas  asceticism,  which  was  subsequeiitly  glorified  as  the  íoftiest 
achievement  of  Christian  virtue.  Thus  in  the  Apostolic  Conatitu- 
tions,  the  influence  of  Manich^ism  and  its  kindred  aects  is  as  yet 
only  manifested  by  the  opposition  arouaed  to  their  doctrines ;  and  the 
necessity  of  that  opposition  is  indieated  by  the  careñil  and  repeated 
declaration  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie,  both  as 
regards  the  príesthood  and  the  laity.  Not  less  instructive  is  the  haré 
toleration  almost  grudgingly  extended  to  vows  of  celihacy,  and  the 
cautious  restriction  which  declares  that  such  vows  are  not  to  he  held 
as  JTistifying  a  disparagement  of  matrimony.*  No  stronger  contrast 
can  he  looked  for  than  that  produced  by  little  more  than  a  century 
between  the  rational  piety  of  these  provisiona  and  the  extravagant 
rhapsodiea  of  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Martin.  The  calm  good  aenae 
of  La«tantius  also  taltes  occasion  to  reprove  the  extravagance  which 
regarded  all  indulgence  of  thc  natural  affections  as  a  sin  requiring 
repentance  and  pardon.  He  assumes  indeed  that  perpetual  con- 
tinence,  as  being  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  not  recommended, 
but  only  permitted  by  the  Craitor,  thus  reversing  the  maxims  of  the 
zealots.*  Equally  suggestive  are  the  Apostolic  Canons.  The  sixth 
of  these  pronounccs  deposition  on  tlie  biahop  or  priest  who  separates 
himself  from  his  wife  under  pretext  of  religión;  while  the  fifticth 
threatens  equally  rigorous  punishment  on  tho  clerk  or  layman  who 
shall  ahstain  from  marriage,  from  wine,  or  from  meat,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  piety,  but  on  account  of  holding  them 
in  abomination — such  belief  being  a  slander  on  the  goodness  of  God, 

'  Theodor.  Penítent.  Lib.  I.  c.  xiv.  \     •  CooBtit.   Apóstol.   Lib.  iv.   c.   14; 
1,  2,  3.      Haddon  &  Stubbs'a  CoundlB,    vi,  11,  U,  26,  27,  28;  viii.  SO. 
III.  187.)  '  Lactant.    Instit.    Divin.   vi.    ivi. 

>  Epiphan.  Exposit.  Pid.  Cathol.        I  sxüi. 
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and  a  calumny  on  the  perfcction  of  His  works.*  Even  a  hundred 
jeara  later  thore  is  still  an  occasional  protest  to  be  heard,  showing 
how  the  more  modérate  section  of  the  church  atill  felt  the  danger  to 
which  she  was  exposed  bj  intemperate  aseetic  zea],  and  how  narrow 
was  the  path  which  ahe  had  to  trace  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy. 
The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  in  398,  prescribing  the  examina- 
tion  to  which  aU  bishops-elect  were  to  be  subjected,  specifiea  for 
inquiry  among  other  poiiite  of  faith  questions  aa  to  whether  the  can- 
didate  disapproves  of  marriage,  or  condemns  second  raarriages,  or 
prohibita  the  use  of  meat.^  It  shows  how  readily  Mauichíeisin  or 
Catharism  might  lurk  in  the  asceticism  of  the  most  devout. 

The  tide,  however,  was  faJrly  on  the  ñood,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
more  reasonable  among  ecclesiastics  was  imavaihng.  It  is  true,  that  the 
influences  which  were  now  so  powerfiíl  couM  evidently  not  be  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  belicvers,  as  they  wouH  only  result  in  gradual 
extlnction  or  in  lawleas  iicentiousness ;  but  as  the  ecctesiastical  body 
waB  perpetnated  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  generation,  it  could,  without 
hazardiog  a  decrease  of  numbers,  be  aubjected  to  regulations  which 
ghould  renderobligatory  the  asceticism  which  as  yet  had  beenoptional. 
The  only  wonder,  in  fact,  is  that  this  had  not  been  earlier  attempted. 
Such  a  rule,  by  widening  the  distinction  between  laymen  and  eccleai- 
astica,  would  be  grateful  to  the  growing  sacerdotalism  which  ere  long 
waa  to  talte  complete  possession  of  the  church.  Such  a  rule,  moreover, 
was  not  only  indicated  by  the  examples  of  Buddhism  and  Manichseiem, 
but  had  abundant  precedent  among  the  Pagana  of  the  Empire.  More 
than  one  passage  in  classical  writers  show  that  abstinence  from  women 
was  regarded  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  ccrtain  religious  observ- 
ances,  and  the  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
based  upon  the  injunctioo  of  Ahimeleoh,  is  indicated  by  St.  Paul* — 
and  this  custom,  as  sacerdotalism  developed,  and  formaliam  ren- 
dered    the  life  of  the   minister  of  the    altar  a  ceaseless    round    of 

'  The  flftieth  canon  was  om¡tted  by 
Dionysiiis  Exiguue,  but  was  subse- 
quentiy  admittód  by  the  church,  noU 
withattindihgUiat  it  provea  iu  the  clear- 
eat  manner  the  full  enjojment  of  mar- 
ri^e  by  «II  gradea  of  the  clergy.  The 
Bisth  canon  (numbered  flfth  in  the  full 
collection)  which  prohibita  the  separa- 
tion  of  ecclesiastics  from  their  wiyes, 
was  likewisB  accepted,  although  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Cabaaaut  stigma- 
tizes  it  as  heretical. 


'  Conc.  Carthflg.  IV.  c.  1. 
"  Thus   Tibullus   {Lib.   I.   El.  i.)— 
"  Vo»  QuoqueabBBao  prooul  jubeo,  discedito 

QueietDtitheBteniagandianocteVeDns. 
Casta  plagent  Sapería." 
Cf.  Juvenal.  ti.  534-5.— ^.Ii¡  Lam- 
prid.  Ales.  Sever.  xxix. — Porphyr,  de 
Abatinent.  ii.  50;  iv.  6,  7-— Arrian!  de 
Epictet.  Diaertt,   Lib.  iii.  c.  ixi.— I 


Cor. -i 
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daily  aervice,  would  pra«tically  sepárate  husband  and  wife.  More- 
over,  much  of  the  Pagan  worehip  subjected  its  officials  to  general 
restrictions  of  greater  or  lesa  severity.  DiodoruB  Siculus  states  that 
the  Egyptian  priesta  were  permitted  to  have  but  one  wife,  although 
unlimited  polygamy  was  alíowed  to  the  people;  while  Chaeremon  the 
Stoic,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  and  Plutarch  indícate  that  they  were 
obliged  to  observe  entire  continence.  The  eastration  of  the  Galli, 
the  priests  of  Rhea  at  Hierapolis,  though  explained  by  the  myth  of 
Attjs,  was  evidently  only  a  Burvival  of  tho  fierce  asceticism  which 
counterbalanced  the  licentiousness  of  the  oider  Phenician  worBhip. 
The  rites  of  the  Gaditanian  Hercules  were  conducted  by  ministers 
obliged  to  observe  chastity,  and  the  foot  of  woman  was  not  permitted 
to  pollute  the  eacred  precincts  of  the  temple;  while  the  priestesses  of 
Gea  Eurystemus  at  MgtR  were  required  to  preserve  the  strictest 
ceíihacy.'  The  hierophants  of  Deraeter  in  Athens,  were  obliged  to 
maintain  unaulüed  continence.  The  priestesses  of  the  Delphie 
Apollo,  the  Achaian  Hera,  the  Scythian  Artemis,  and  the  Thespian 
Heracles  were  virgins.  In  África,  those  of  Ceres  were  separated  írom 
their  husbands  with  a  rigor  of  asceticism  which  forbade  even  a  kiss 
to  their  orphaned  children;  while  in  Rome  the  ñame  of  Vestal  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  although  it  is  tnie  that  while  they  were  only 
six  or  seven  in  nnmber,  the  distinguished  honors  and  privileges  ac- 
corded  to  them  were  insuffieient  to  induce  parents  to  devote  them  to 
the  holy  service,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ranks  filled.* 
The  earliest  recorded  attempt  by  the  church  to  imítate  these  re- 
strictions, was  made  in  305  by  the  Spanish  council  of  Elvira,  which 
deolared,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  all  conccmed  in  the 
ministry  of  the  altar  should  maintain  entire  abstinence  from  their 
wives  imder  pain  of  forfeiting  their  positions.  It  further  endeavored 
to  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  of  the  Agapetse,  or  fcmale  companions 
of  the  clergy,  which  the  rigor  of  this  canon  was  so  well  fitted  to 
incroase,  by  decreeing  that  no  ecclesiastic  should  pennit  any  woman 
to  dwell  with  him,  except  a  sister  or  a  daughter,  and  even  these  only 


1  Diod.  Siuul.  I.  80.— Hieran,  adv. 
Jovin.  II.  13,— Plut.  de  Isid.  el  Osirid. 
2. — Lucían,  de  Sjria  Dea  iv. — Sil.  Ital. 
Funicor.  m.  21-8.— Cf.  Virg.  ,^iieid. 
VI.  661.— Pausan,  vii.  xxv.  8.  Egyp- 
tiao  cii8totii3  in  thie  respect  laay  perhaps 
be  traoed  to  the  vow  of  continence 
inadc  by  Isis  after  tbe  deatb  of  her 
hiieband-brotlier,  Oairis  (Diod.  Sicul.  I. 
27).     The  Emperor  Julian's   neo-pla^ 


tunic  Qxplonation  of  the  Sjrian  asceti- 
ciatn  (Orat  V.)  is  not  without  analogy 
to  some  of  the  rhapsodies  of  the  fathers 
in  the  praise  of  vii^inity. 

'  Juliani  Imp.  Orat.  V. — ^Tertull.  do 

Monogam.  ivii. ;  ad  Urorem  i.  a¡  de 
Exhort.  Castit.  xiii.  — Hieron.  adv. 
Jovin.  I.  20. — Pausan,  ix.  jívii.  5. — 
Sueton.  Octav.  xixviíi. 
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when  bound  by  a  yow  of  virginity.'  This  was  simpiy  the  legislation 
of  a  iocal  synod,  and  ¡te  canons  were  not  eutitled  to  respect  or  obedi- 
ence  beyond  the  limite  of  the  cliurches  directly  represented,  Ite 
action  may  not  improbably  be  attributed  to  the  commanding  influence 
of  ene  of  its  leading  members,  Osius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  that 
action  had  no  resnlt  in  inducing  the  cliurch  at  large  tti  adopt  the  new 
rule,  for  some  ten  yeaiB  later  were  held  the  more  important  counciis 
of  Ancyra  and  Neocsesarea,  and  the  abaence  of  any  allusion  to  it  in 
their  proceedings  eeems  to  fix  for  us  the  discipline  of  the  period  in 
this  respect,  at  leaat  in  the  East.  By  the  canons  of  Ancyra  we 
leam  that  marriagc  in  orders  was  still  permitted,  as  lar  as  the 
diaconate,  provided  the  postulant  at  the  time  of  ordination  declared 
hÍ8  deaire  to  enjoy  the  privilege  and  aeserted  bis  inability  to  remain. 
single.  Thia  is  even  less  stringent  than  the  rule  quoted  above  íroni 
the  Apoatolic  Constitulions,  and  proves  incontestabiy  that  there  wa^ 
no  thought  of  imposing  any  reetrietion  npon  the  intercourse  betweei^ 
the  raarried  clergy  and  their  wivos.  By  the  council  of  Neocfesarea 
it  waa  provided  that  a  priest  marrying  in  orders  should  be  deposed, 
but  a  heavier  punishment  was  reserved  for  what  wae  then,  in  reverse 
of  the  standard  of  later  times,  regarded  as  the  greater  sin  of  licen- 
tiousness.  That  no  interference  was  intended  by  thia  with  the  rela- 
tions  existing  between  those  who  had  married  in  the  lower  grades 
and  their  wives,  is  shown  by  another  canon  which  deprives  of  bis 
functions  any  priest  who  submitted  to  the  commiseion  of  adultery  by 
his  wife  without  separating  from  her — being  a  practical  extensión  of 
the  Levitical  rule,  now  by  comnion  consent  adopted  as  a  portion  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.^  Yet,  even  in  the  Eaet,  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  more  rigid  asceticiam  than  this,  for,  about  the  same 
period,  we  find  Eusebias  stating  that  it  is  becoming  in  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  ministry  of  God,  to  abatain  from  their  wives,  though 
his  arguraent  in  justification  of  this  is  based  upon  the  multiplicity  of 
occupation,  which  in  civilized  society  rendered  it  desirable  for  those 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  church  to  be  reiieved  from  family  carea 
and  anxieties.^ 


'  Condl.  Etibe ritan,  tan.  27,33— The 
29th  canon  of  the  firet  eouncíl  of  Arles 
held  in  314,  if  ganuine,  marks  the  es- 
Icnsion  of  the  movement  eostward,  but 
na  itis  contained  in  but  one  MS.,  Manei 
euppoaea  ¡t  probably  to  bclong  tó  eome 
subaequent  and  forgottea  synod.  It  is 
almost  ideutícal  witb  Concil.  Telensis 


ann.  3S6  can.  6 ;  and,  whatever  be  its 
date,  iU  phrasEologj-  evidently  indicates 
that  it  records  the  flrat  introduction  of 
tbe  rule  in  its  locality. 

'  Concil.  Ancyran.  ann.  3H  can  D. 

Concil.  NeocÉBsar.  ann.  314  can  1,  8. 

'  Eueeb.  Demonstr.  Evang.  i.  ix. 
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Thüs  far  the  church  had  grown  and  strengthened  without  any 
recognized  head  or  acknowtedged  legislative  power.  £ach  patriarch 
or  metropolitan,  surrounded  by  bis  provincial  svnod,  established  regu- 
lations  for  his  own  región,  with  no  standard  but  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture,  being  responsible  only  to  the  opinión  of  bis  compeers,  who 
might  refiíae  to  receive  his  clergy  to  communion.  Under  this  demo- 
cratic  autonomy  the  church  had  outlivcd  peraecution,  had  repudiated 
and  cast  oiit  innumerable  suceeBaive  heresies,  and,  thanks  to  extemal 
pressure,  had  managed  to  preservo  its  unity.  The  time,  however, 
had  now  come  for  a  different  order  of  things.  Constantine,  following 
the  dictates  of  his  nnerring  political  sagacity,  aliied  himself  with  the 
Christians  and  professed  conversión;  and  Christianitj,  powerfiíl  evcn 
when  merely  existing  on  sufferance,  became  the  religión  of  the  state. 
As  such,  the  maintenance  of  its  unity  wa6  a  political  neceseity,  to 
accomplisli  which  required  some  central  power  entitled  to  general 
respect  and  implicit  obedience.  The  subtlc  disputations  concerning 
the  feaí-spreading  Arían  beresy  were  not  likcly  to  be  stilled  by  the 
mere  ipse  didt  of  any  of  the  Apostolic  Sees,  ñor  by  the  secular  wia- 
doni  of  crown  lawyers  and  philosophic  courtiers,  A  legislative  tri- 
bunal, which  should  be  at  once  a  court  of  last  appeal  and  a  senate 
empowered  to  enact  laws  of  binding  forcé,  as  the  final  deciaions  of 
the  Church  Universal,  was  not  an  unproniising  suggestion.  Such 
an  assemblage  had  bitherto  been  impossible,  for  the  distances  to  be 
traversed  and  the  expenses  of  the  joumey  would  bave  precluded  an 
attendance  sufficiently  numerous  to  eam  the  title  of  (Ecumenic;  but 
an  imperial  rescript  which  put  the  governmental  maohinery  of  posts 
at  the  service  of  the  prelates  could  amooth  all  difficulties,  and  enable 
every  diocese  to  send  its  representative,  In  the  year  325,  therefore, 
the  FiBST  General  Council  assembled  at  Nicíea.     With  the  fruit- 
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lesaness  of  ite  endeavors  to  extinguish  the  Arian  controversy  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  in  ita  legislative  capacifj  its  labora  had  an  influence 
upon  our  subject  which  merit»  a  closer  examination  than  would  ap- 
pear  necessary  from  tfae  aeemingly  uDÍmportant  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  themselves. 

Witíi  the  fijli  belief  that  the  canons  of  a  general  council  were  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  of  course  entítled  to 
unquestioning  reverence,  and  those  of  Nicasa  have  alwajs  been  re- 
garded  as  of  apecial  and  peculiar  authority,  cutting  ofF  all  debate  on 
aiiy  question  to  which  they  might  be  applicable.  The  third  of  the 
series  has  been  the  main  reliance  of  sacerdotal  con troversi alista,  and 
has  been  constantly  appealed  to  as  the  unanswerable  juatification  for 
enforcing  the  rule  of  discipline  which  enjoined  celihacj  on  all  ad- 
mitted  to  holy  ordera.  Its  simple  phraaeology  would  hardly  seem  to 
wairant  such  conclusión.  "The  Great  Synod  has  strictly  forbidden 
to  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  and  to  every  eccleaiastic,  to  have  a 
'  subintroductam  muliereni,'  unless  perhaps  a  mother,  a  sister,  an 
aunt,  or  such  person  only  aa  may  be  above  auspicion.'" 

This  ia  the  only  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Nicene  canons.  As 
it  does  not  include  wives  among  those  exempted  from  the  prohibition 
of  residence,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  those  who  believe 
celibacy  to  be  of  apostolic  origin  should  aaaume  that  it  was  intended 
io  pronounce  an  absoluto  separation  between  husband  and  wife.  As 
the  Council  of  Elvira,  however,  contoins  the  only  ennnciation  of  such 
a  rule  previous  to  that  of  Nicsea,  and  aa  those  of  Ancjra  and  Neocfe- 
aarea  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutiona  and  Canons,  directly  or  indi- 
rectlj,  allow  the  conjugal  relations  of  eccleaiaatics  to  remain  undis- 
turhed,  we  are  eertainly  justified  in  assuming  the  impossibility  that 
an  innovation  of  ao  much  importaace  would  be  introduced  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  universal  church  without  being  specifically  deaignated 
and  commanded  in  tenns  which  would  admit  of  no  misunderstanding. 
That  the  meaning  of  the  canon  is  reaHy  and  simply  that  alone  which 
appeara  on  the  surfáce — to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  and  scandals 


'  I  give  the  versión  of  Dionysius 
Hiiguus:  "  Interdiiítperumnianiagns 
ajnSduB,  non  epiaeopo,  non  presbítero, 
non  diácono,  nec  ftfícuí  omnino  quí  in 
clero  est,  licere  subintroductam  habere 
mulierem  ;  nisi  forte  matrem,  aut  soro- 

■s  quee  euspiciones  efTiígiunt." 


Quns  apeoially  limlts  the  prohibition  to 
bísbops,  and  to  unmarriea  príesta  and 
deacoua. — ^*  Decemimus  ut  episcopi  non 
habitent  cum  mulieribus.  .  .  .  ídem 
decemitur  de  omni  sacerdote  ctolibe, 
idemque  de  diaconis  qui  aine  uiore 
■  ■■     (Harduin.   Concil.   I.   468.)— 


An  Arabio  v 


n  üf  the  Nicene  ci 
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arising  from  the  improper  femaíe  companiona  of  immarried  prieata — 
Í8,  moreover,  I  think,  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration. 

The  term  " subintroducta  mulier" — yw!,  owcisaxTo^—is  almost  in- 
variably  used  in  an  unfavorable  senae,  and  ia  equivaleiit  to  the 
"foemina  extranea,"  and  nearly  to  the  "focaría"  and  "concubina" 
of  later  times,  as  well  aa  to  the  "agapeta"  and  "dilecta"  of  earlier 
date.  We  have  already  seen  how  Cyprian,  seventy-five  years  before, 
denounced  the  agapeta  who  even  then  were  so  common,  and  whose 
companionship  proved  bo  disastrous  to  all  parties,  but  tbe  cuatom  con- 
tinued,  and  ita  evil  consequences  became  more  and  more  openly  and 
shamelessly  displayed.  In  314  the  council  of  Ancyr»  denounced  it 
in  terms  implying  its  public  recognition.'  At  the  cióse  of  the  same 
century,  Jerome  atill  finds  in  it  ampie  material  for  his  fiery  indigna- 
tion;  and  his  denunciations  manifest  that  it  was  still  a  corroding 
cáncer  in  the  purity  of  the  church,  prevailing  to  an  extent  that  ren- 
dered  ita  aupprraaion  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importanee.^  The  testi- 
mony  of  Epiphanius  is  almost  equally  strong,  and  shows  that  it  was 
a  Bource  of  general  popular  reproach.^  Such  a  reform  waa  therefore 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  that  this  waa 
the  apeeial  object  of  the  canon  is  indicated  by  Jerome  himself,  who 
appeals  to  it  aft  the  authority  under  which  an  eccleaiastic  refusing  to 
sepárate  himself  from  his  agapeta  could  be  punished;  it  was  to  be 
read  to  the  offender,  and  if  he  neglected  obedience  to  its  commands, 
he  was  to  be  anathematized,* 

That  it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  wives  of  priests  can  moreover 
be  proved  by  aeveral  reasons,  The  restrietion  on  matrimony  has 
never  at  any  time  extended  below  the  subdiaconate,  the  inferior 
grades  of  the  aecular  clergy  having  always  been  free  to  live  with 
their  wivea,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  most  rigid  asceticism.  The 
canon,  however,  makes  no  distinction.     Ita  commands  are  applicable 


>  Ci>ncil.  Ancjrens.  can.  18.  leut,  qiiseruDt  alíenorum  spíñtale  aola- 
tium,  ut  doini  hnbeant  camale  commer- 

'  Pudet  dicere,  proh  neiás !  triste  sed  cium.     (Epist.  xxii.  ad  Euatoch.  c.  6.) 

verura  est.     tTnde  in  eccleEÍaa  Agapat-  It  sliooid  be  observed  that  celibacj  bao 

arum  pestia  introiit?  unde  sine  nuptiia  beconie  the  rule  of  tbe  cburch  at  the 

aliud    nomen    uiorum  ?    immo    unde  time  when  Jerome  wrote  thiis. 
noYura    ooncubinarum    ^nus  ?     Plus 

inferam.      Unde    meretrices   imivir»?  '  Aecusant  nimirum  eos  qui  in  ec- 

eadem  domo,  uno  cubículo  s^pe  teñen-  clesia  dilectas  aippellataB,  aliunde  intco- 

tur  et  lectulo :  et  auspiciosos  nos  vocant  ductas  ac  cohabitantes  fieminas  habent, 

si  aliquid  eitimemua.     Prater  sororem  — Panar,  Hterea.  lxiii. 
virginem  deserit,  ctelibum  spemit  virgo 

germanum,  fratrem  quierit  eitraneum  :  *  Hieren.  Epist.  ad  Oceanum  de  Vit, 

et  cum  in  eodera  proposito  eaae  se  aimu-  Cleric. 
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"alicui  oranino  qni  in  clero  est."  To  anppose,  therefore,  that  it 
was  intended  to  include  wives  in  ita  restrictlon  is  to  prove  too  much 
— the  reduetíú  ad  absurdum  is  complete.^  Equally  convincing  is 
the  fact  that  when,  towarda  tlie  cióse  of  the  century.  the  rule  of  celi- 
bacy  and  separation  was  introdnced,  and  Siricius  and  Innocent  I. 
ranaackeil  the  Gospels  for  texta  of  more  than  doubtful  application 
with  which  to  aupport  the  innovation,  they  made  no  reference  what- 
ever  to  the  Nicene  canon.*  Had  ¡t  been  understood  ai  that  period 
as  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  all-sufficient  in  itself. 
The  reverence  felt  for  the  Gonncil  of  Nicíea  was  too  great,  and  the 
absolute  obedience  claimed  for  its  commands  was  too  willingly  ren- 
dered,  for  such  an  omission  to  be  possible.  That  Siricius  and  Inno- 
cent ahouM  not  have  adduced  it  is  therefore  proof  incontrovertible 
that  it  waa  as  yet  construed  as  directed  solely  against  the  improper 
companions  of  tlie  clergy.  If  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
be  required,  it  may  be  found  in  a  law  of  Honorina,  promulgated  in 
420,  in  which,  while  forbidding  the  clergy  to  keep  "mulieres  ex- 
tráñese" under  the  nameof  "sórores,"  and  permitting  only  motbers, 
danghtera,  and  aistera,  he  adds  that  the  desíre  for  chastity  doea  not 
prohibit  the  reaidence  of  wivea  whoae  merits  have  assisted  in  render- 
ing  their  husbands  worthj  of  the  priesthood.*  The  object  of  the 
law  is  evidently  to  give  practieal  forcé  and  effect  to  the  Nicene  canon, 
and  the  imperial  power  under  Honorius  had  sunk  to  too  low  an  ebb 
for  US  to  imagine  tlie  possibility  of  his  venturing  to  tamper  with  and 
ovemile  the  decreea  of  the  most  venerable  council.*  Even  in  the 
sixth  century  the  Nicene  canon  was  not  yet  conaidered  to  have  the 
meaning  subaequently  attributed  to  it,  for  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  of  inserting  a  provisión  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
prieats  in  the  account  forged  at  that  time  of  a  Román  council  said  to 
have  been  held  by  Silveater  I."* 


'  When,  during  the  demoralizatlou 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  couucil  of 
Augflbuig  míide  a  apaaraodic  effort  to 
revive  tne  neglected  rule  of  oelibacy, 
it  endeaíored  to  ioclude  the  lower 
ordeis  of  the  cleí^  within  its  acope. 
Batminnus  of  Corvey  also  doea  not  taXi 
to  poiut  out  that  such  waa  the  incon- 
trovertible meaning  of  the  Nicene 
canon,  which  in  his  time  waa  univer- 
sally  considered  to  refer  to  marriage. 


»  Lih.  xvT.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  ií.  1 


44. 


*  The  leamed  and  orthodoi  Zacearía, 
concludea  that  the  Nicene  canon  waa 
only  inlended  to  forhid  the  irregular  con- 
neiions  with  agapette,  wbence  he  in- 
genioualy  argües  that  as  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  did  not  in  auy  way  forbid  priestly 
mamage,  the  origin  of  the  rule  of  celi- 
bacy  is  to  be  aaaigned  to  the  Apoatlefi. — 
Storia  Polémica,  p.  90. 
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If  the  proof  thus  adduced  be  aa  convincing  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  story  of  Paphnutiua  is  not  so  important  as  to  deserve  the  amount 
of  controveray  that  hae  been  expended  upon  it,  and  a  brief  reference 
is  all  that  aeems  neeessary.  Sócrates  and  Sozomen  relate  that  while 
the  callona  of  the  council  were  under  cohsideration,  some  of  the 
iathers  desired  to  introduce  one  interdicting  all  intereourae  between 
thoae  in  orders  and  their  wives.  Wbereupon  Paphwutius,  an  Egyp- 
tian  bishop,  protested  againat  the  heavy  burden  to  be  thna  imposed 
upon  the  elergy,  quoting  the  well-known  declaration  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Ilebrews  respecting  the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed.  The  inBu- 
ence  of  St.  Paphnutius  was  great,  for  he  ivas  a  confeseor  of  pecuhar 
sanetity ;  the  losa  of  bis  right  eye  bore  t<«tímony  to  the  severity 
of  the  persecutiona  whicb  he  had  endured,  and  hia  immaculate 
chastity,  preserved  from  boyhood  in  a  monastery,  rendered  hia  motives 
and  his  impartiality  on  the  subject  unimpeachable.  The  bishops, 
who  had  been  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  propoaed  canon,  were 
convinced,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.' 

If  thia  aecount  be  true,  it  of  courae  foUows  that  the  third  canon 
has  no  bearing  on  the  wives  of  ecclesiaatica,  and  that  the  enforcement 
of  celibacy  dates  from  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  council,  Ac- 
eordingly,  when  the  Nicene  canon  waa  found  neceasary  to  give 
authority  to  the  rule,  it  became  requiaite  to  discredit  the  story  of 
Paphnutiua.  The  first  attempt  to  do  this,  which  has  come  under 
my  observation,  occurred  during  the  fierce  contentions  aroused  by 
the  efforts  of  Gregory  VII,  to  restore  the  almost  forgotten  law  of 
celibaey.  Eemald  of  Constance  has  left  a  record  of  a  discussion 
held  by  him  in  1076  with  Alboin,  a  zealoua  defender  of  sacerdotal 
marriage,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  atory  is  hotly  conteated.^ 
Bernald's  logic  may  be  condensed  into  the  declaration  that  he  consid- 
ered  it  much  more  credible  that  Sozoroen  waa  in  error  than  that  so  holy 
a  man  as  St.  Paphnutius  eould  have  been  guilty  of  such  blaaphemy. 
No  reason  whatever  waa  vouchsafed  when  Gregory  VII.  caused  the 
story  to  be  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Rome  of  1079,'  In  spite 
of  this,  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  admitted  its  authenticity  in  hia  epiatle  to 
the  Germán  princea  who  had  requeated  of  him  the  eoncession  of 


'  Socrat   H.  E,  Lib.  I.  o.  11. — Soao-  .      '  Munumeula   Gregoriana   (Mígne'a 
men.  H.  E.  Lib.  I.  c.  22.  i  Patrol  T.  CXLVIII.  p.  1878). 

'  Bernald.   Altereat.  de  Incottt.  Sa- 
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sacerdotal  mairiage.'  Later  writers,  from  Beiiarmme  down,  have, 
liowever,  entered  into  elabórate  argumenta  to  prove  ita  impossibility. 
They  rest  their  case  prineípally  on  the  aasertion  of  the  existence  of 
celibacy  as  a  rule  anterior  to  the  council,  and  on  ¡ts  enforcement 
aitcnvards;  on  the  fact  that  Sócrates  and  Sozomen  flourished  a  little 
more  than  a  century  after  the  council,  and  that  they  are  therefore 
untTüstwortby ;  and  that  the  ñame  of  St,  Paphnutius  doea  not  ap- 
pear  in  the  acta  of  the  council.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  tbe 
preceding  pages  afford,  I  think,  a  suffieient  anawer ;  to  the  second  it 
can  only  be  replied  that  we  must  be  content  with  the  best  testimony 
attoinable,  and  that  there  is  none  better  than  that  of  the  two  hia- 
torians,  whose  general  truthlulness  and  candor  are  acknoivledged ; ' 
and  to  the  third  it  may  be  remarfeed  that  of  the  318  bishops  preeent, 
but  222  afExed  their  signatures  to  the  aets,  while  Kufinua  and  Theo- 
doret  both  expressiy  aasert  that  PaphnutiuB  waa  present.*  That  the 
stetement  waa  not  diacredited  until  controversialists  found  it  desirable 
to  do  Bo,  Í8  shown  bj  ita  retentíon  in  the  fiíll  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  council  by  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  also  by  ita  repetition  in  the  "Historia  Tripartita,"  a  condensa- 
tion  of  the  narrativea  of  Sócrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  compiled 
in  tbe  sixth  century  by  Cassiodorus,  whose  irreproachable  orthodoxy 
would  hardly  have  permitted  him  to  give  it  currency  if  it  had  then 
been  considered  as  blaaphemoua  as  the  writers  of  the  eleventh  century 
would  have  us  believe.  In  fact,  the  learned  and  orthodox  Christian 
Wolff,  in  hi8  great  work  on  the  Councils,  rejecta  as  trifling  the  aaser- 
tion that  the  atory  of  Paphnutius  ia  fietitious.  His  theory  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  westem  church  endeavored  to  subjeet  the 
eastem  to  ita  viewa  on  the  celibacy  required  of  the  priesthood ;  that 
tbe  efFort  failed,  in  conaequenee  of  the  opposition  of  Paphnutius,  and 
that  the  canon  adopted  had  reference  merely  to  the  scandals  of  the 
Agapetae.* 

'  Verum  auidem  est,  quod  ob  minia- 
ttorum  Dei  defectum  in  primitlya  ecele- 
sia  conjugati  admitlebantur  ad  aaeerdo- 
tium,  ut  ei  eanonibus  apoatolorurn  et 
Pftphnutii  ceaponso  liquet,  et  in  Conciliu 
Nioieno. — (Heapons.Pii.  IV.iij>.LePlat, 
Concil.  Trideot.  Monument.  Vi.  337.) 


'  Sed  prsB  o»l«ria  ómnibus  Sócrates 
et  Sozomenus  ac  Theodoretus  totius 
antiquitatÍB  judicio  celebratí  sunt,  quí 
-"■  "':  tempotibus  exorsi,  in  quibufi 
i   fecerat,   ad 


Busebiua  acribendi 


'  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eeolee.  Lib.  i.  c.  7. 

8o  also  Ruftnus  (Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  x. 
e.  4)  :  "  Puit  pneterea  in  iüo  concilio 
et  PaphnutiuB  homo  Dei,  epiacopua 
-^gypti  partibua,  conftssor,  etc.,"  but 
he  maltea  no  alluaion  to  the  inciden! 
related  by  Sócrates  and  Soaomen. 

*  Aet.  Concil.  Nicien.  ii.  sixii.  (Har^ 
duin.  I.  438).— Hiat.  Tripart.  II.13.— 
Chr.  Lupi  Opp.  I.  239  (Tenet.  1724). 
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Various  indications  have  been  collected  by  controversia! iata  to 
show  that  for  some  time  afl«r  the  council  of  Nicsea  no  interference 
was  attempted  with  married  priesta.     Of  theae,  one  or  two  wjll  suffice. 

St.  Athanasius,  whose  orthodoxy  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  anj 
one  to  question,  and  whoae  appearance  during  hia  diaconate  at  the 
council  of  Nicíea  first  attracted  general  attention  to  his  commanding 
abilities,  has  left  us  convincing  teatimony  as  to  the  perfect  freedom 
allowed  during  bis  time  to  all  claases  of  ecclesiastics.  An  Egyptian 
mouk  named  Dracontius  had  been  elected  to  an  episcopate,  and  hesi- 
tated  to  accept  the  dignity  lest  its  duties  should  prove  incompatible 
with  the  fiílfilment  of  his  vows.  To  remove  these  scruples,  Athana^ 
sius  addressed  hím  an  epistle  containing  various  arguments,  among 
which  was  the  declaration  that  in  his  new  sphere  of  a«tion  he  would 
find  no  dilficulty  in  earrying  out  whatever  rules  he  might  pi-escribe 
for  himself.  "Many  biahopa,"  said  the  Saint,  "have  not  contrastad 
matrimony,  whiie  on  the  othcr  hand,  monks  have  become  fathers. 
Again,  we  see  bishops  who  have  ehildren,  and  monks  wlio  take  no 
thought  of  having  posterity,"^  The  tenor  of  the  whole  pasaage  is 
such  as  to  show  that  no  !aws  had  yet  been  enacted  to  control  indi- 
vidual action  ¡n  sueh  matters,  and  while  rigid  asceticism  was  largely 
practised,  it  waa  to  be  admired  as  the  result  of  prívate  conviction, 
and  not  as  mere  enforced  submission  to  an  eatabliabed  rule. 

Testimony  equaJly  unequivocal  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  St. 
Gregory  Theologos,  Bishop  of  iN^azianzum.  He  relates  that  his 
father,  who  was  likewise  a  St.  Gregory  Bishop  of  Naaianzum,  waa 
converted  about  the  períod  of  the  líicene  council,  and  was  shortly 
aflerwards  admitted  to  the  priesthood  and  created  bishop.  His 
mother,  St.  Nonna,  prayed  eamestly  for  niale  issue,  saw  her  future 
son  St.  Gregory  in  a  prophetie  visión,  and  devoted  bim,  before  bis 
birth,  to  the  aervice  of  God.  That  this  occurred  after  his  father'a 
admiasion  to  orders  is  shown  by  the  address  which  he  representa  the 
latter  as  making  to  him,  "  I  have  passed  more  yeara  in  offering  the 
sacrífice  than  measure  your  whole  life,"''  while  the  birth  of  a  younger 
son,  Cfeaarius,  shows  that  conjugal  relations  continued  undisturbed. 
St.  Gregory  evidently  felt  that  neither  shame  ñor  irregularity  attached 
to  his  birth  during  the  sacred  ministry  of  his  father. 


1  Ep¡st.  »d  Dracontiuin. 

'OiTog  Si^^^e  ■Svaiíiv  é/iaí  jtíwmf, 

Baroniua   labore  hard   to   bresk  the 

foreo  of  this  assartion,  but  hia  argumenta 


seeni  to  me  auccessfully  eontroverted 
by  Calixtu».  (De  Conjug.  Cleric.  Ed. 
1783,  pp,  261-74.)  Thechapler devoted 
to  thia  question  by  Zaccaiia  (Storia 
Polera.  Lib.  I.  eap.  vü.)  is  an  eiample 
of  desperate  apecíal  «leadintr. 


Hosted  by 
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Tnus  far  the  progresa  of  asceticiam  had  been  tlie  result  of  moral 
influence  alone.  Tliose  who  saw  in  the  varioMS  forms  of  abstinence 
and  mortification  the  only  path  to  salvation,  and  those  who  may  have 
felt  that  worldly  advaatages  of  power  or  reputation  would  compénsate 
them  for  the  self-inflieted  reatrictions  which  they  vmderwent,  already  ■ 
formed  a  numerous  body  in  the  church,  but  as  yet  had  not  acquired 
the  numerícaj  aacendency  requisite  to  enable  them  to  impose  upon 
their  brethren  the  rules  which  they  had  adopted  for  their  own 
guidance.  The  period  was  one  of  transition,  and  for  sixty  years 
after  the  eouncil  of  ííicEea  there  was  doubtless  a  struggle  for  au- 
premacy  not  perbaps  the  less  severe  because  at  this  late  date  we  can 
but  dimly  trace  its  outlines  amid  the  records  of  the  fierce  Arían  con- 
troversy  wbich  constitutes  the  eeclesiastical  history  of  the  time,  and 
which  absorbed  the  attention  of  writers  almost  to  the  exclusión  of 
everthing  eUe. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  ascetic  party  was  in  establishing  recog- 
nized  restrictions  on  those  who  had  voluntarily  aasumed  vowa  of 
celibacy.  Witb  them,  at  least,  the  case  was  clear.  Aspiring  to  no 
rank  in  the  church,  they  simply  dedicated  themaelves  to  God,  and 
pledged  themaelves  to  lives  of  abstinence.  Their  backsliding  caused 
scandal  to  the  church,  which,  if  it  were  hetd  responsible  in  the  eyea 
of  men  for  their  conduct,  must  neeessarily  aasume  the  power  to  con- 
trol their  mode  of  life,  while  the  lact  of  simply  holding  them  to  tíie 
performance  of  vows  solemniy  undertaken  could  not  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  an  arbitrary  stretcb  of  authority,  These  voluntary  vows, 
which  speedily  led  to  the  estabÜBhment  of  the  vast  fabric  of  mona- 
chism  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  seetion,  and  need  not  be 
fnrther  alluded  to  here. 

Another  move  in  the  direction  of  asceticiam  was  the  prohibition 
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by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  352  of  women  serving  as  prieats  or 
presiding  over  the  churches.^  Although  in  later  Judaism  the  Temple 
service  was  confined  to  men,  the  examples  of  Deborah  and  Huldah 
show  that  in  earlier  times  women  were  conaidered  as  capable  of 
¡nspiration  and  were  sometimea  revered  as  prophetB;  the  Gentiles, 
among  whoni  the  infant  churches  were  founded,  had  priestesses  almost 
everywhere  activeij  employed  in  the  duties  of  worsbip  and  sacrifice; 
and  it  woHld  have  been  strange  if  women,  to  whom  the  propagation 
of  the  Grospel  was  so  greatly  owing,  had  not  been  sometimes  admitted 
to  the  fiínction  of  conducting  the  simple  services  of  the  primiíive 
church,  We  learn  from  St.  Paul  that  Phcebe  was  a  dea«on  (Aítovo!-) 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,^  and  the  canon  of  Laodicea  shows  that 
until  the  middie  of  the  fourth  century  they  still  occasionally  oecu- 
pied  recognized  positions  in  the  active  ministry  of  the  church.  They 
could  not  have  been  numerous,  or  the  references  to  them  in  the 
history  of  the  period  would  have  been  more  frequent,  and  the  enforee- 
ment  of  their  disability  for  divine  service  would  have  required  con- 
stant  repetition  in  the  canona  of  the  general  and  local  synods;  but 
anqueationably  the  growth  of  Mariolatry  and  the  adoration  of  female 
Baints  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  inconsistency  of  regarding 
women  as  absolutely  unfitted  for  any  fiínction  in  public  worship,  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  rising  influence  of  asceticism,  which  demanded 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  insisted  upon  an  artificial  purity  in 
all  concemed  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar.  Even  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century,  so  good  a  ceÜbatarian  as  Atto  of  Vercelli  was  perfectly  will- 
ing  to  assert  that  in  the  early  church,  when  the  laborers  were  few, 
women  were  admitted  to  abare  in  the  ceremonies  of  divine  worship.* 
Still,  as  yet,  the  secular  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  foUow  the  dictatea 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  erect  the 
necessity  of  aacetic  abstinence  into  an  article  of  either  faith  or  disci- 


'  Conoii.  Laodiceas.  can.  x¡. 

'  Komans,  iti.  1.  The  number  of 
womeu  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  this 
chftpter  shows  how  active  they  were  in 
disseminating  the  fftith.  Junia  he  dig- 
nifiea  wíth  the  titte  of  Apostle. 

'  Atton.  Vercell.  Epist.  viü.— Epi- 
phaniue  (Hkws.  lxiix)  denles  that 
women  had  ever  been  pennitted  to  lise 
beyond  the  dioconate,  and  asserts  that 
their  fanctiona  in  that  grade  were 
simply  to  rendec  to  women  aueh  offices 


decency  forbade  to  men.  In  the 
est,  the  ordiuation  of  deoeonesBes 
was  probibited  bf  Concil.  Arauflican, 
^  an.  441  can.  31  vi. ;  Coneil.  Epao- 
.  ann.  513  can.  xxi.,  and  Concil. 
Aurelianens.  :i.  ann.  538  can.  iviii., 
on  aceount  of  disordera  arising  through 
the  fragility  of  the  sei,  aa  waa  perhaps 
not  unnatural,  after  the  adoption  of 
enforced  celibaey.  It  was  probably  for 
the  sake  of  oider  that  8t.  Paul  forbade 
women  frora  teacbing  or  asking  ques- 
tions  in  chureh  (I  Cor,  liv.  34,  35 ; 
I.  Tim.  ii.  11,  12). 
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pline,  the  church  was  prompt  to  8tamp  it  with  the  seal  of  unecniivocal 
reprobation.  EuBtathiug,  Biahop  of  Sebaatia,  in  Cappadocia,  himaelf 
the  son  of  the  Biahop  of  Cappadocian  Csesarea,  Eulalius,  carried  bis 
zeal  for  puritj  to  so  great  an  exceea  that  bis  exaggerated  notiona  of 
the  inferioritj  of  the  married  stat«  trencbed  closely  upon  Manicbseism, 
altbough  bis  heretical  rejection  of  canonical  fasting  showed  that  on 
otber  poiate  be  wae  bitterlj  opposed  to  the  t«nets  of  tbat  obnoxioHS 
Bect.  His  horror  of  matrimonj  went  so  íar  as  to  lead  him  to  the 
dogma  tbat  married  peopie  were  incapable  of  salvation;  be  forbade 
the  offering  of  prayer  in  bouses  occupied  by  them ;  and  he  declared 
that  the  bleaaings  and  sacramente  of  priests  tiving  witb  their  wives 
were  to  be  rejected,  and  their  persons  treated  with  contempt.' 

There  were  not  wanting  thoee  to  whom  even  tbese  extreme  opiniona 
were  acceptable,  and  Eustatbius  speedilj  accamulated  around  bim  a 
boat  of  devotees  wbose  proselyting  zeal  threatened  a  stubbom  heresy. 
The  excesaes  attributed  to  their  inability  to  endure  the  practical  opera- 
tion  of  their  leader's  doctrines  maj  be  trae,  or  may  be  merely  the 
accusationa  which  are  customarily  dieseminated  when  it  becomea 
necessary  to  invest  schlsmatica  witb  odium.  Be  tbis  aa  it  may,  the 
ortbodox  clergy  felt  the  importance  of  promptly  repreasing  opinions 
which,  altbough  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  the  church,  were  yet 
dangerously  akin  to  the  extreme  views  of  those  who  were  regarded  as 
pre-emtnently  boly.  Eulalias,  the  father  of  the  beresiarcb,  himself 
preeided  at  a  local  synod  beld  at  Cfesarea,  aud  condemned  hia  son. 
Tbia  did  not  autfice  to  represa  the  beresy,  and  about  the  year  362  a 
provincial  council  was  assembled  at  Gangra,  where  fifteen  bishops, 
among  whom  was  Eulalius,  pronounced  their  verdict  on  Eustathina 
and  hia  mjaguided  followers,  and  drew  up  a  aeries  of  canona  defining 
the  orthodox  belief  on  the  questions  involved.  That  tbey  were  re- 
ceived  by  the  church  aa  authoritative  is  evident  from  their  being  in- 
cluded  in  the  collections  of  Dionysius  and  Isidor.     These  canons 


'  DeclRTtitum.  est  enim  hos  eoedem 
nuptías  aceusare  et  docere  quod  nullua 
in  conjugali  poaitos  gradu  spem  habeat 
apud  Deum.  ...  ín  domibua  coi^u- 
gatorum  nec  oratíones  quidem  deberé 
celebrari,  persuasiase  in  tantum  ut  eas- 
deio  fieri  yetent.  .  .  .  PresbytBros  vero 

3ui  matrimonia  contra  xerunt  sperni 
ebare  dicunt,  ueo  sacramenta  qute  ab 
ais  conficíimtur,  attingi, — Concil.  Gan- 
grena. Protem. 

So  also  Sócrates  — "Benedictionem 
preabylflri  habentie  uxorem,  quam  iege 


pum  esset  laiciis  dujiseet,  tanquam 
scolua  deelinsndum  prtecepit." — Hist. 
Ecclea.  Lib.  II.  c.  83. 

After  tbe  epecíflc  condemnation  of 
this  latter  doctrine  by  the  undoubtedly 
orthodox  council  of  Gangra,  it  is  Bome- 
what  remarkftble  to  see  it  anunciated 
and  erected  into  a  iaw  of  the  churcji  bj 
Qiegory  VII.  in  hia  interaecine  con- 
fliet  with  tho  married  príosta.  Thua 
the  hereay  of  one  age  becomes  the  re- 
ceived  and  adopted  faith  of  another. 
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anathematize  al!  who  refuse  the  sacraments  of  a  married  priest,  and 
who  hoid  that  he  cannot  ofiBciate  on  account  of  his  marriage ;  also 
those  who,  priding  themselves  on  their  professed  virginity,  arrogantly 
despise  tíieir  married  brethren,  and  who  hold  that  the  duties  of  wed- 
!ock  are  incompatible  with  salvation.'  The  whole  affords  a  singnlarly 
distinct  record  of  the  doctrines  accepted  at  this  period,  showing  that 
there  was  no  authority  admitted  for  imposing  restrictions  of  any  kind 
on  the  married  clergy.  It  probably  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
conservatives  of  the  cburch  to  restrain  their  more  progressive  brethren, 
and  they  no  doubt  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  wüd  theories  of 
Eustathius  to  stigmatize  the  extrav^ances  which  were  daily  becomlng 
more  influential.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  ehield  them- 
selves behind  a  quallfied  concession  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  period, 
for  in  an  epilogue  they  apologeticallj  declare  their  humble  admiration 
of  virginity,  and  their  belief  that  pious  continence  is  most  acceptable 
to  God.^ 

In  little  more  than  twenty  jears  after  this  emphatic  denunciation 
of  all  interference  with  married  priests,  we  find  the  first  absoluto  cora- 
mand  addressed  to  the  bigher  orders  of  the  clergy  to  preserve  inviolate 
celibacy.  So  abrupt  a  contrast  provokes  an  inquiry  into  its  possible 
causee,  as  no  records  have  reached  us  exhibiting  any  special  reasona 
for  the  chango. 

While  the  admirers  of  ascetic  virginity  became  louder  and  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  praisea  of  that  bleseed  condition,  it  ia  fair  to 
presume  that  they  were  daily  more  sensible  of  a  lower  standard  of 
morality  in  the  ministers  of  tiie  altar,  and  that  their  susceptlbilities 
were  more  deeply  shocked  by  the  introduction  and  growth  of  abuses. 
While  the  ehurch  was  kept  purified  by  the  fires  of  persecntion,  it 
offered  fow  attractions  for  the  worldly  and  ambitious.  Its  ministry 
was  too  dangeroua  to  be  sougbt  escept  by  the  purc  and  zealous 
Christian,  and  there  waa  little  danger  that  pastora  would  err  except 
from  over-tendemess  of  conscience  or  untbinking  ardor.  Wben,  how- 
ever,  ils  temporal  poaition  was  incalculably  improved  by  its  domina- 


'  Concil.  Gangrena,  c.  i. — Si  quis  de-  ! 
cemit  preabjterum  oonjugatum  tan- 
quaní  occaaione  nuptiamm  quod  offerre 
ncín  debeat,  et  ab  ojub  oblatione  ideo 
Be  nbatinet,  anathema  sit. — I  give  the 
laidorian  vereion  adopted  by  Gnitian, 
Diat.  XKviii.  c.  15,  and  by  Burchard, 
Lib.  iir.  75.  That  of  Dionjsius  Esi- 
guuB  ¡5  somewhat  different. 


Can.  10.— Si  quis  propter  Deum  vir- 
ginitatem  professus  in  eonjugio  pósitos 
per  urrogantíam  vituperavont,  anathe- 
ma ait.^Can.  1  and  9  are  directed 
against  tbosc  who  condemn  marriage, 
and  teach  that  it  alTords  no  chanco  of 
heayen. 


'  Concil.  Gnngrens.     Epilog. 
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tíon  throughout  the  empire,  it  became  the  avenue  throagh  which 
ambition  might  attain  ita  ends,  while  its  wealtt  held  out  prospecta  of 
idle  Bclf-indulgence  to  the  glothfdl  and  the  sensual.  A  new  claas  of 
men,  dangerous  alike  írom  their  talents  or  their  vicea,  would  thus 
oaturally  find  their  way  into  the  fold,  and  corruption,  masked  under 
the  semblance  of  austerest  virtue,  or  displajed  with  careless  cynicism, 
would  not  be  long  in  penetrating  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Immo- 
rality  must  have  been  flagrant  when,  in  370,  the  temporal  power  felt 
the  necessity  of  interfering  by  a  law  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
which  denounced  sevcre  punishment  on  ecclesiastiea  who  viaited  the 
houses  of  widowB  and  virgins.'  When  an  increasing  laxity  of  moráis 
thu8  threat«ned  to  overeóme  the  purity  of  the  church,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  the  advocates  of  aaceticism  should  have  triuniphed  over 
the  more  modérate  and  conservative  party,  and  that  they  should  im- 
prove  their  victory  by  secking  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  in  such 
lawe  as  should  render  the  strictest  continence  imperative  on  all  who 
entered  into  holy  orders.  They  might  reasonably  argüe  that  if 
nothing  clee  were  gained,  the  change  would  at  least  render  the  life 
of  the  priest  lees  attractive  to  the  vieious  and  the  sensual,  and  that 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  new  rules  would  elévate  the  character  of 
the  church  by  preventing  such  wolves  from  seeking  a  place  among 
the  sheep.  If  by  such  legislation  they  only  added  fresh  ftie!  to  the 
flame ;  if  they  heightened  immorality  by  hypocrisy  and  drove  into 
vagabond  licentioueness  those  who  would  perhaps  have  been  content 
with  lawful  marriage,  they  only  eommitted  an  error  which  has  ever  been 
too  common  with  eamest  men  of  one  idea  to  warrant  special  surprise. 
Another  object  may  not  improbably  have  entered  into  the  motives 
.  of  those  who  introduced  the  rule.  The  church  was  daily  receiving 
vast  oeeessions  of  property  from  the  pious  zeal  of  its  wealthy 
members,  the  death-beil  repentance  of  despairing  sinnere,  and  the 
munificence  of  emperors  and  prefects,  while  the  efibrt  to  procure 
the  inalienability  of  its  posaessions  dates  from  an  early  period.^  Its 
acquisitions,  both  real  and  personal,  were  of  course  exposed  to  much 


'  Lib.  ivi.    Cod.  Theod,  Tit.  ii.  1. 20. 

'  So  great  was  the  inflas:  of  wealth 
]  to  the  church  from.  the  pious  legaciea  of 
the  fiúthful  thftC  it  became  an  evil  of 
magnitude  to  the  stnte,  and  in  370  a ' 
Uw  of  Valentinian  pronounoed  nuil  and  ; 
void  all  suoh  toBfamentaiy  provisíonsi 
made  by  thoae  under  prieatly  influence 


(Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Theod.  Tít.  ii.  1.  20)— 
A  proviaiott  repeated  ¡n  390  (Ibid.  I.  27) 
with  such  odi^tional  details  as  show  its 
succosaful  ovaaion.  during  the  intorval. 
Godeftoi,  in  his  notea  to  these  laws  (T. 
VI,  pp.  48-50,  60-64),  has  coUccted 
much  curious  inattflr  bearing  on  the 
aubject. 
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greater  risk  of  dilapidation  when  the  ecclesiastics  in  charge  of  its 
widely  scattered  riches  had  Jkmilies  for  whose  provisión  a  natural 
parental  anxiety  might  be  expected  to  override  the  sense  of  duty  in 
discharging  the  trust  confided  to  them.  The  simplest  niode  of  avert- 
ing  the  danger  might  therefore  seeio  to  be  to  relieve  the  churchmaii 
of  the  cares  of  patemitj,  and,  by  cutting  asunder  all  the  ties  of  family 
and  kindred,  to  bind  him  completely  and  forever  to  the  church  and 
to  that  alone.  This  motive,  as  we  shall  see,  wae  openlj  acknowledged 
as  a  powerful  one,  in  later  times,  and  it  no  doubt  served  as  an  argu- 
ment  of  weight  in  the  minds  of  those  who  urged  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  canon. 

It  appears  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  these  varióos 
motives  lent  additional  forcé  to  the  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  undoubtJng  belief  in  the  necessity  of  perpetua)  celibacy, 
which  impelled  the  popes,  about  the  jeai-  385,  to  iseue  the  first  defi- 
nite  command  imposing  it  as  an  absolute  rule  of  discipline  on  the 
ministers  of  the  altar.  The  question  cvidently  was  one  which  largely 
occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  conclusión  was  reached  progres- 
sively.  A  Boman  synod,  to  which  the  date  of  384  is  assigned,  an- 
swered  a  series  of  interrogatories  propounded  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul, 
among  which  was  one  relating  to  the  chastity  of  the  priesthood.  To 
this  the  response  was  rather  argumentatory  and  advisory  in  its  cliar- 
acter  than  imperativo ;  the  continence  of  the  higher  grades  of  ocele- 
siastics  was  insisted  on,  but  no  definito  punishment  was  ordered  for 
its  violation' — and  no  maxim  in  legislation  is  better  understood  than 
that  a  law  without  a  penalty  exprossed  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
Allusion  was  made  to  previous  efforts  to  enforee  the  observance  in 
various  churches ;  surprise  was  expressed  that  light  should  be  sought 
for  on  such  a  question — for  the  Gallic  prelatos  had  evidently  been  in 
doubt  respecting  it — and  numerous  reasons  were  alleged  in  a  manner 
to  show  that  the  subject  was  as  yet  open  to  argument,  and  could  not 
be  asBumed  as  proved  or  be  decided  by  authority  alone.  These  reasons 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  consisting  of  references  to  the  well- 
known  texts  referred  to  in  a  previous  section,  together  with  a  vague 
asaertion  of  the  opinión  of  the  Fathers  to  the  same  efFect.  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  inconsistency  of  exhortations  to  virginity  proceeding 
from  those  who  themaelves  were  involved  in  family  cares  and  duties, 

'  Sj-nud.  Boman.  ad  Gallos  Episc.  ]  asaigned.  By  some  autboritíea  it  has 
Bespons.  c.  S. — The  date  of  this  synod  been  attributed  to  398,  and  Hardoum 
is  not  certain,  but  the  jear  mentioned  su^ests  that  it  may  even  have  been 
in  the  teit  is  the  earlíeat  to  which  it  is  I  held  under  Innocent  I. 
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a  reasonable  view  when  we  consider  liow  much  of  ecclesiastica]  ma^ 
chinerj  hy  this  time  tumed  on  monachism ;  and  the  necessity  was 
urged  of  bishops,  príests,  and  deacons  preserviiig  the  purity  requisite 
to  fit  tbem  for  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  altar  and  the  ministration  of 
the  sacraments.  Thie  lattur  point  was  based  upoii  the  assumption  of  a 
similar  abstinence  being  imposed  by  the  oíd  law  on  the  Levites  during 
their  term  of  service  in  the  Temple,  and  the  example  of  the  pagan 
priesthood  was  indignantly  adduced  to  shame  those  who  could  enter- 
tain  a  sacril^ious  doubt  upon  a  matter  so  self-evident,'  The  con- 
clusión arrived  at  was  definite,  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  no 
means  were  Buggested  or  commanded  for  ita  enforcement. 

líot  manj  months  later  Pope  Bamasus  died,  but  the  cause  was 
safe  in  the  hands  of  his  euccessor.  Scarcelj  had  Siricias  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne,  when,  in  385,  he  addressed  an  epístle  to 
Himerius,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  expressing  his  grief  and  indig- 
nation  that  the  Spanish  clergy  should  pay  so  little  regard  to  the 
sanctitj  of  their  ealling  as  to  maintain  relations  with  their  wives. 
It  Í8  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  decretal  that  Himerius  had  heen 
unable  to  enforce  the  new  discipline,  and  had  appealed  to  Rome  for 
aesistance  in  breaking  down  the  stubbom  resiatance  which  he  had 
encountered,  for  allusion  ia  made  to  some  of  the  refractory  who  had 
justified  themselves  by  the  freedom  of  marriage  aliowed  to  the  Levit«s 
under  the  oíd  law,  while  othere  had  expressed  their  regret  and  had 
declared  their  sin  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  Siricius  adopted  a 
much  firmer  tone  than  hia  predecessor.  He  indulged  ín  leas  elabora- 
tion  of  argument;  a  few  texts,  more  or  less  apposite;  an  expression 
of  wonder  that  the  rule  should  he  called  in  question ;  a  distinct  asser- 
tion  of  its  application  to  the  three  grades  of  hishops,  priests,  and 
deacons;  a  seotence  of  expulsión  on  all  who  dared  to  offer  resistance, 
and  a  promise  of  pardon  for  those  who  had  offended  through  igno- 

'  "  Certeidololatr£e,ut  impietatósex-  lech  before  giving  the  ahew-bread   to 

ereeant  et  dremonlbue  ¡mmolent,  impe-  David  (I.  Sam.  21)  as  one  of  the  tests 

rant  sibi  eontinontiam  muliebrem,  et  ab  most  eonstantlj  quoled,  and  to  the  resi- 

escis  quoque  se  puigarí  volunt,  et  me  dence  of  Zachariaa  in  the  Temple  dur- 

interrogas  si  sacecdoa  Dei  vivi  apiritu-  ing  hia  term  of  minietratioo  (Xuke  I. 

aha  oblaturuB  Baonficia  pui^atus  per-  23),  which   was   frequentW  instaneed 

petuo  debaat  esse,  an   totua   in   carne  Theee  are  certainly  more  germane  to 

cariiia  euram  debeat  fk¡ere  ?  "  ího  matter  than  the  linen  breeehca  pro- 

If  all  the  poHtulales  be  granted,  the  vided  for  Aaron  and  his  sona  (Exod 

reasoning  ie  unanswerable,  and  as  the  xxviii.  42-3),  hy  which  the  Venerable 

Erecedenta  of  the  0!d  Testament  have  Bede  aasures  us  (De  Tabemac  Lib  lli 

een  relied  upon  in  all  argumenta  ainee  c.  9)  "  significatum  csse  sacerdotes  Ñoyi 

the  time  of  Siricius,  it  may  be  worth  Teetamenti  aut  virginea  eaae  aut  con- 

while  to  refer  to  the  caution  of  Ahime-  tracfa  eum  uioribus  fcedera  disaolviase  " 
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ranee,  allowing  them  to  retain  their  pasitione  as  long  as  they  ob- 
served  complete  separation  frora  their  wives,  though  even  then  they 
were  pronounced  incapable  of  all  protuotion — sucb  was  tbe  first  de- 
finitive  canon,  prescribing  and  enforcing  sacerdota)  celibacy,  exhibited 
by  the  records  of  the  churcb.' 

The  confident  manner  in  which  the  law  is  thna  laid  down  as  incon- 
trovertible and  absoluta  might  almost  mate  us  doubt  whcther  it  were 
not  eider  than  the  preceding  pages  have  shown  it  to  be,  if  Siricius 
had  not  confessed  the  weakness  of  the  cause  by  adopting  a  very 
different  tone  within  a  year,  In  386  he  addreesed  the  church  of 
África,  aending  it  certain  canons  adopted  by  a  Román  synod.  Of 
these  the  firet  eight  relate  to  observances  about  which  there  was  at 
that  time  no  question,  and  they  are  expresaed  in  the  curtest  and  moet 
decisive  phrascology,  The  ninth  canon  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  totally 
different.  It  persuades,  exhorta,  and  entreats  that  the  three  orders 
shall  preserve  their  purity ;  it  argües  as  to  the  propriety  and  r¡ 
of  the  matter,  which  it  supporte  by  various  texts,  but  it  c 
assiune  that  the  ohservance  thns  enjoined  is  even  a  custom,  much  less 
a  law,  of  the  church;  it  urges  that  the  scandal  of  marriage  be  re- 
moved from  the  clergy,  but  it  threatens  no  penalty  for  refiísal.^ 
Siricius  was  too  imperious  and  too  eamcst  in  all  that  he  undertook 
for  US  to  imagine  that  be  would  have  adopted  pleading  and  entreaty 
if  he  had  felt  that  he  poasessed  the  right  to  command;  ñor  would  he 
have  condescended  to  beg  for  the  removal  of  an  opprobrium  if  he 
were  speaking  with  all  the  anthority  of  unquestioned  tradition  to 
enforce  a  canon  whieh  had  become  an  unalterable  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical  discipline. 

It  is  observable  that  in  these  decretáis  no  authority  is  quoted  later 
than  the  Apostolic  texts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  but  titüe 
bearing  on  the  subject.  No  canons  of  eouncils,  no  epistles  of  earlier 
popes,  no  injunctions  of  the  Fathers  are  brought  forward  to  strengthen 
the  position  assumed,  whence  the  preeumption  is  irresistible  that 
none  such  existed,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  no  evidence  has 
been  lost  that  would  prove  the  pre-exist«nce  of  the  rule. 

'  Siricii  Epist.  I.  c,  7,— It  would  seem 
from  this  decretal  (cap.  8, 9, 10, 11)  that 
even  the  rule  excluding  digami  was 
wholly  neglected.  Siricius  ñirther  {cap. 
13)  ui^ee  the  admiaaion  of  nionks  to 
holy  orders,  foc  the  purpoae  of  providing 
a  prieathoüd  vowed  to  chastity. 


'  PrEeterea,  quod  dignum,  pudicum 
et  honcetiim  e^t,  suademua  ut  sacerdotes 
et  levitíB  CTim  uxoribus  suia  aaa  coeant, 
quia  in  miniateño  divino  quotidianis 
necessitutibus  occupantur.  ■  .  Qua  de 
re  hortor,  moneo,  rogo,  tollatur  hoc  op- 
probrium quod  pot^t  etiam  jure  gcn- 
tilitas  acciisare.^ — Concil.  TelenaiB.  c.  9. 
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V. 
EMFORCEMElíT  OF  CELIBACY. 


Ceubacy  was  but  one  of  the  many  shapes  in  which  the  rapidly 
progressing  sacerdottdism  of  Rome  was  overlaying  religión  with  a 
muititude  of  formal  observances.  That  which  in  earlier  times  had 
been  the  apontaneous  expreseion  of  fervid  zeal,  or  the  jojfiíl  self- 
Bacrifice  of  ardent  asceticism,  was  thus  changed  into  a  law,  bearing 
upon  all  alike,  and  taking  no  count  of  the  individual  idioByncrasies 
which  might  render  the  burden  too  heavj  for  the  shoulders  of  the 
lesB  fiery  though  not  leas  conscientious  Ghristian.  That  it  should 
meet  with  resistance  was  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the 
local  independence  of  primitive  times  had  not  as  yet  been  cnished 
under  the  rapidly  growing  preponderance  of  the  Román  see,  In 
fact  energetic  protests  were  not  wanting,  as  well  as  the  more  perplex- 
ing  stabbornness  of  passive  resistance. 

St.  Ambrose  admits  that  although  the  neccssity  of  celibaej  was 
generally  aeknowledged,  still,  in  many  of  the  remoter  districts,  there 
were  to  be  found  those  who  neglected  it,  and  who  justified  themselves 
by  ancient  custom,  rcljing  on  precautions  to  puriíy  themselves  for 
their  aacred  ministry,'  In  this  he  gives  countenance  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Leonistffi,  simple  Christians  whose  refusal  to  adapt  themselvea 
to  the  sacerdotal iam,  which  was  daily  beeoming  more  rigorous  and 
indispensable,  caused  their  expulsión  from  Rome,  and  who,  taking 
refiíge  in  the  recesses  of  tlie  Cottian  Alps,  endeavored  to  preserve 
the  unadulterated  faith  of  earlier  times  in  the  seclusion  and  privation 
of  exile. 

All  who  revolted  against  the  increasing  oppreseion  of  the  hierarchy 
were  not,  however,  content  to  bury  themselves  in  solitude  and  silence, 

'  Quod  eo  non  praterii  quiain  plerie-  I  defendunt,  quandoperintervaltodierum 
que  abditioribus  locis,  cum  ministetium   sacriflciiim  deferebotur.  —  Ambroa,   de 
gereccnt,  vel  etifun  sacerdotiura,  fllios   Officüa  Lib.  I.  c.  50, 
íiiBceperent,  et   id  tanquam  uau  veteri  I 
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and  heresiarchs  sprang  up  who  waged  a  bold  but  unequal  conteet. 
Bonosus,  Jovinian,  and  Vigilantius  are  the  ñames  which  have  reached 
US  as  the  most  conspicuous  Icadera  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
tum  back  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  these  Jovinian  is 
the  foremost  figure.  Bonosus,  who  was  Biahop  of  Sardica,  acquired 
a  peculiarly  sinister  notoriety,  for,  in  hÍB  opposition  to  the  ascetic 
spirit,  he  adopted  a  heresj  of  Tertullian  and  Photinus,  and  aasailed 
one  of  the  chief  argumenta  of  the  admirers  of  celibacy  by  denjing 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin;  whence  his  followers  acquired 
the  euphonious  title  of  Bonoaiacs.^  For  this  he  was  denounced  bj 
Pope  Siriciua  with  all  tlie  vehemence  which  doctrines  so  ea^rilegious 
were  caleulated  to  excite,*  and  híg  followers  were  duly  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Capua  in  389,  while  the  tireless  pen  of  St.  Jerome 
was  called  into  requisition  to  refiíte  errors  so  unpardonable.^  Not- 
withstanding  this  they  continued  to  flourish,  for  an  epistle  of  Inno- 
cent  I.  to  Lawrenee,  Biehop  of  Segna,  provea  that  the  error  was 


'  Tertullian  has  no  scrupleinasserting 
— "  Et  Christum  quidum  virgo  euixa 
est,  seroel  nuptura  poat  partum."  (De 
Monog.  c.  8).  This  belief  was  founded 
on  the  words  of  Matthew  (l.  26),  "«i¡ 
tn/K  éyívuOKCTi  airr^v  éuf  &v  STEKerov  lim' 
ávTV!  rdw  irparnrÓKfn',  xai  ¿tóíem  to  6vo/ia 
ávTov  i^oiiii.' ' — "  And  he  know  her  not 
tíll  ahe  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom 
son;  and  he  called  his  ñame  Jsbvb," 
The  restriotive  "till"  and  the  eharac- 
teñzatíon  of  Jesús  as  the  first-bom  oC 
the  Virgin  (thongh  thelatter  is  omitted 
in  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.)  are 
certainly  not  eaaily  explieahle  on  any 
other  Eupposition  ;  ñor  la  the  difficulty 
lessened  by  the  various  eiplanations 
conceming  the  family  of  Joseplí,  by 
which  Buch  expressions  as  ^  /¡¡¡riip  avrav 
íoi  o¡  itiei^í  aÚToÉ— fratrés  et  mater 
ejus  (Marc.  lll.  xixi.).  at  the  enumer- 
ation  of  his  brothers  and  sisterE  in  Matt. 
xin.  66-6,  Mark  vi,  8,  or  the  phrase 
lána^ov  tív  áiei/fiaiiToiKVploii — Jacobom 
fratrem  Domini  (Gaiat,  1. 19) — are  taken 
by  comraenlators  in  a  spiritual  senae, 
or  ara  cluded  bj  transleiring  to  the 
Greek  aHebrew  idiom  which  confounde 
brothers  with  cousíns.  In  the  Consti- 
tutiones  Apostoliere  oecurs  a  passage — 
"  Et  ego  Jaoobua  frater  quidem.  Ohristi 
Eeoundum  camera,  servus  autem   tan- 


tract  from  aome  forgotten  Qospel, 
aithough  it  may  only  reflect  the  opin- 
ions  of  the  thírd  uenturj  when  the 
collectíon  was  written  orcompiled 

The  Bonosiacs  were  alao  anmetinie'^ 
called  Helvidiane.— 8.  Augustm  de 
Híeresibus  í_  84.  —  Isidor  Hispalpns 
Etymoíog.  Lib.  viii.  c.  v.  |  57 

In  an  age  which  was  aunetomed  to 
sueh  a:^uments  as  ' '  per  muliewni  culpa 
succeBsit,  per  vicginem  aalua  evenit " 
(Eescript.  Bpiscopp.  ad  Sirieium),  it  is 
easy  to  apprccíate  the  pioua  horror 
evoked  by  Euch  blaaphemous  beresies. 

St.  Clement  of  Aleiundría  alludea  to 
a  belief  current  in  his  day  that  after 
the  Nativity  the  Virgin  had  to  aubmít 
to  an  iaspectJon  ab  obríeirite  to  prove 
her  purity  (Stromat.  Lib.  vii.) — a  story 
which  continued  to  trouble  tho  ortho- 
doi  untii  the  seventeenth  eentury. 

TheBuddhiEtseludedall  theaetroubk- 
some  queetions  by  making  (Jueen  Maya 
dieseven  dajs  after  the  birth  of  Saky- 
antuni,  and  aseerting  that  this  was  the 
case  with  the  raothers  of  all  the  Bud- 
dhas.— :^ya  Tch'er  Kol  P  (Bd.  Pou-a 
aui,  p.  100], 

'  Epist.  Siríe.  ap.  Batthyani  Legg. 
Eccles.  Hungar.  T.  I,  p.  210. 
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openly  taught  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  tlie  earlj  part 
of  the  fifth  century;'  in  443  the  Council  of  Arles  ahowa  their  exist- 
ence  in  France  bj  promisiiig  reconciliation  to  tlioee  who  should 
manifeat  proper  repentance,  and  that  of  Orleana  as  late  as  538  still 
contains  an  alIiMion  io  them.'  The  belief  even  extended  to  Arabia, 
where  a  sect  professing  it  ia  atigmatized  by  Epiphanius  as  Antidi- 
comarianitarians,  whose  conversión  that  wortby  bishop  endeavored  to 
secure  by  a  long  epistle,  in  which  bis  labored  explanations  of  the 
stubbom  text  of  Matthew  are  hardly  more  convincing  than  bis 
hearty  objurgations  of  the  bhiaphemoiía  dogma,  or  bis  illustrative 
comparison  of  the  Virgin  to  a  lioneas  bearing  but  one  whelp.* 

While  Jovinian  sbared  in  this  particular  the  error  of  Bonoaus  and 
HelvidiuB,  he  did  not  atlM:h  undue  importance  to  it.  More  practi- 
cally  inclined,  his  heresy  conaisted  prineipally  in  denying  the  efficacy 
of  eelibafiy,  and  tbia  he  maintained  in  Rome  it«elf,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion.  Sirieiua  caused  his  condemnation  and  that  of  his 
aasociates  in  a  sjnod  held  about  the  year  390,'  and  succeeded  in 
driving  bim  to  Milán,  wbere  he  had  many  proselytes.  There  waa  no 
peace  for  him  there.  A  synod  beld  iinder  the  auspiees  of  St.  Axa- 
brose  bears  teatimony  to  the  wickedness  of  bie  doctrines  and  to  the 
popular  clamor  raised  against  him,  and  the  wanderer  again  aet  forth 
on  his  weary  pilgrimage,*  Deprived  of  refiíge  in  the  eities,  he  dis- 
aeminated  his  tenets  throughout  the  country,  where  ardent  followers, 
in  spite  of  contumely  and  persecution,  gathered  around  bim  and  con- 
ducted  their  worabip  in  the  fields  and  liamlets.  Tbe  laws  promul- 
gated  about  tbis  time  against  heresy  were  severe  and  searching,  and 
bore  directly  upon  aJI  who  deviaf«d  from  the  orthodox  formulas  of 
tbe  Catholic  churcb,  yet  Jovinian  braved  them  all.     The  outraged 

authority  of  which  rcsted  aolely  on 
tradition,  and  yet  which  were  admitted 
os  undoulited  by  all  partiea,  instanced 
"<¡ue  la  Viergo  Marie  demoura  vierge 
aprés  l'enfan temen t,  et  pliisleurs  autras 
Bemblables  par  coiuéqueiit;  ce  qui  a 
eel6  baillé  de  main  en  main  par  noB 


L.  el. 
'  Panar.  Heeres.  78. — At  the  time  of 
the  Eeformaüon  the  Bonosiac  heresy 
naturallj  waa  revived.  In  162S,  at  the 
Diet  of  Nucemberg,  the  Papal  orator 
accuaed  Osiander  "quod  pnedicaaset 
B«atam  Virgineiii  Mariam  post  Christi 
partum  non  maneisse  Virgjnem  "  (8pal- 
atini  Annal.  ann.  1523),  but  Osiander 
found  few  followers.  At  the  Colloquy 
of  Poissj,  in  1561,  the  leamed  Claude 
d'Espense,  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  in  argu- 
ing  that  there  were   many  thínga   the 


pourtant 
srcod 

*  Siricii  PP.  Epiat.  ¡i. 

*  Reacript.    1 
(Harduin.  Conc 
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ehurch  called  upon  its  most  lanscrupuloiiB  polemic,  St.  Jerome,  who 
indulged  in  the  customary  abuse  wbich  represeiited  the  acbismaticB 
as  indiilging  in  the  grossest  promiscuous  licentiousness  and  Jovinian 
as  teaching  them  that  all  things  ivere  permitted  to  thoae  baptized  in 
Christ,  in  contradiction  to  St,  Augustin  who  admits  the  sobriety 
and  virtue  of  Jovinian,  in  spite  of  hia  denying  the  effica<;y  of  celi- 
bacy.^  All  tbis  was  insufficient  to  put  down  the  atubbom  schiamatics, 
who  maintained  tbeir  faitb  until  the  cturch,  wearied  out  with  their 
obstJna«y  and  unable  to  convert  or  to  ailence  them,  appealed  to  the 
secular  power  for  more  efficient  aasistance.  PerhapB  Jovinian'a  long 
caj-eer  of  successfiít  reaistance  niay  have  emboldened  him;  perhaps 
bis  sect  was  growing  nuuierous  enough  to  promiae  protection ;  at  all 
events,  despite  the  imperial  reacripta  which  shielded  with  peculiar 
care  the  Apostolic  city  from  tbe  presence  of  heretics,  Jovinian  in 
412  openly  hold  assemblages  of  bis  foHowera  in  Rome,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  faithfiíi,  and  made  at  least  siifficient  impreasion  to  lead  a 
namber  of  profeased  virgins  to  abandon  their  vows  and  marry."  The 
complaints  of  the  orthodox  were  heard  by  the  miaerable  ahadow  who 
then  oceupied  tbe  tbrone  of  Augustus,  and  Honorina  applied  himaelf 
to  tbe  task  of  persecution  with  relentless  zeal.  Jovinian  was  scourged 
with  a  leaded  tbong  and  exiled  to  the  rock  of  Boa,  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  while  bis  followers  were  hunted  down,  deported,  and 
8catt«red  among  the  savage  islands  of  tbe  Adriatic.* 

Ñor  was  tbia  the  only  strnggle.  A  wild  shepberd  lad  named 
Vigüantiüs,  bom  among  the  Pjrenean  valleys,  wae  fortúnate  enough 
to  be  the  slave  of  St,  Sulpiciua  Sevenia,  wbose  wealth,  culture, 
talents,  and  piety  rendered  bim  prominent  throughout  Southern  Gaul. 
Tbe  eamest  cbaraeter  of  tbe  aiave  attracted  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
master;  education  developed  hia  powera;  he  waa  manumitted,  and 
the  people  of  his  native  Calagurris  cbooae  bim  for  tbeir  priest.  Sent 
by  Sulpiciua  aa  bearer  of  lettera  to  bis  frienda  St.  Paulinus  at  Ñola, 
and  St.  Jerome  in  bis  Bethlehem  retreat,  Vigilantiua  bad  the  oppor- 
■  tuniíy  of  comparing  the  simple  Christianity  of  hia  native  mountaina 

1  HieroD.  adv.  Jovin.— Augustin.  de  presaion  of  St.  Jerome,  howevat,  (adv. 

Hffirea.  No.  liiiii.  Vigilant.  cap.  i.)  would  aeem  to  show 

.      D  .      ..  ■■  -I  tliat  lie  waa  already  dead  in  406,  and 

'  Augustin.  Metractt.  ii.  xiu.  1.  cúüca  have  Buggeated  either  that  there 

'  Lib.  lYí.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  y.  1,  53.  ia  an  error  in  the  date  of  the  law  or 

It  is  generally  assumed  from  this  law  that  another  heresiarch  is  referred  to. 

that  JovLnian  lived  until  412.     An  es- 
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with  the  Bplendid  pageantry  of  Rome,  the  elegant  retirement  of  Ñola, 
and  the  heated  controversialism  which  agitated  the  asceticism  of 
Bethlehem.  Notwithstanding  the  cordiality  of  their  first  acquaint- 
ance,  his  resideiice  with  Jerome  was  short.  Both  were  too  eameatlj 
dogmatic  in  their  natura  for  harmonj  to  exist  between  the  primitive 
Cantabrian  shepherd  and  the  fierce  apostle  of  Buddhist  and  Mazdean 
Christianity,  who  devot^d  his  life  to  reconciling  the  doctrines  of  the 
Latín  church  with  the  practices  of  Manichaeism.  Brief  íriendahip 
ended  in  a  quarrel,  and  Vigilantius  extended  his  experienc«B  by  a 
aurvey  of  Egypt,  where  the  vaat  hordes  of  Nitrian  anchorites  were 
involved  in  civil  strife  over  the  question  of  Origenism.  Retumlng 
through  Italy,  he  tarried  in  Milán  and  among  the  Alps,  where  he 
found  the  solution  of  his  doubts  and  the  realization  of  his  ideas  in 
the  teaehing  of  Jovinian.  He  had  left  Gaul  a  disciple ;  he  retumed 
to  it  a  missionary,  prepared  to  do  battle  with  sacerdotal  ism  in  aU  its 
forms.  Not  only  did  he  deny  the  necessity  of  eelibacy,  but  he  pro- 
nounced  it  to  be  the  fertile  source  of  impurity,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
reform  he  awept  away  fiísting  and  maceration,  he  ridiculed  the  adora^ 
tion  of  relies,  and  pronounced  the  miracles  wrought  at  their  altara  to  be 
the  work  of  demons ;  he  objeeted  to  the  candlea  and  incensé  around  the 
shrines,  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  to  the  oblatious  of  the  faithfiíl.' 
No  doubt  the  decretáis  of  Siricius  had  rendered  eompulsory  the 
eelibacy  of  the  prieathood  throughout  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  ma- 
chinery  of  the  hierarchy  may  readily  have  stifled  open  opposition, 
however  frequent  may  have  been  the  secret  infractions  of  the  rale. 
This  may  perhaps  have  contribut«d  to  the  success  of  Vigilantius. 
Even  hia  former  master,  St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  St.  Exuperius, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  were  inclined  fo  fiívor  his  reforma.  That  they 
spread  with  dangerous  rapidity  throughout  Gaul  from  aouth  to  north 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  404  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Bouen,  and  in 
405  St.  ExuperiuB  of  Toulouse  applied  to  Innocent  I.  for  advice  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  deal  with  the  new  heresy,  It 
also  counted  numerous  adherents  throughout  Spain,  among  whom 
even  some  bishops   were   enumerated.     The  alarm  waa   promptly 


'  Esortue  est  súbito  Vigilantius,  geu 
verius  Dormitaotius,  qui  ¡mmundo 
spirítu  pugnat  contra  Chrísti  spiritum, 
et  nuirtyrum  neget  sepulchra  vene- 
randa, dammandas  dicat  ease  vigilias ; 
Duniguam  nisi  ib  Paecba  alleluia  cau- 
tandum;  continentiatu  hseresiin  ;  pudi- 


citiam  libidinis  seminarium.  Et  quo- 
modo  Euphorbus  in  Pythagora  renatus 
case  perhibetur,  eic  in  iato  Joviniani 
mene  prava  eucreiit ;  ut  et  in  illo  et  in 
hoc  diabuii  reapondere  cogamur  iu- 
Bídiia, — Hieron.  adv.  Vigilaní.  c.  1. 
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soimded,  and  the  englnerj  of  the  church  was  brought  to  beiir  upoD 
the  hardj  heretic.  The  vast  reputation  and  authority  of  Jerome 
lent  forcé  to  the  eoai«e  invective  with  wliich  he  endeavored  to  over- 
whelm  his  whilom  acquaintance,  and  tliough  the  nickname  of  Dormi- 
tantius  which  he  beatowed  on  Vigilantius  waa  a  sarcasm  neither  very 
severe  ñor  very  refined,  the  disgusting  exaggeration  of  his  adversary's 
tenets  in  which  he  aa  usual  indulged  had  doubtless  ite  destined  effect.' 
Pope  Innocent  was  not  backward  in  asserting  the  authority  of  Rome 
and  the  inviolable  nature  of  the  canon,  In  his  epistle  to  Victricius, 
he  repeated  the  decretal  of  Siricius,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  positive 
form  f  whiie  in  the  following  year  (405)  he  confirmed  the  vacillating 
faith  of  Exuperius  by  declaring  that  any  violation  of  the  atrictest 
celibacy  on  the  part  of  priest  or  deacon  subjects  the  offender  to  the 
deprivation  of  his  position.^  As  in  the  previous  effort  of  Siricius, 
however,  ignorance  is  admitted  as  an  excuse,  entitling  him  who  can 
piead  it  to  retain  his  graíle  without  hope  of  prefennent — and  the  test 
of  this  ignorance  ia  held  to  be  the  canon  of  385.  This  latter  point 
is  noteworthy,  for  it  is  a  ta«it  confession  of  the  novelty  of  the  rule, 
although  Innocent  labored  at  great  length  to  prove  both  ite  antiquity 
and  necessity  from  the  well-known  texts  of  St,  Paul  and  the  Levitical 
observances.  Yet  no  intermedíate  authority  was  quoted,  and  punish- 
ment  was  only  to  be  inflieted  on  those  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
seen  the  decretal  of  Siricius. 

The  fiírther  career  of  Vigilantius  and  hia  sectaria  is  lost  in  the 
darknesa  and  eonfiísion  att«ndant  upon  the  ravages  of  the  Alans  and 
Vandals  who  overraii  Gaul  during  the  following  year.  We  only 
know  that  Sulpicius  and  Exuperius,  frightened  by  the  violence  of 


'  Proh  nefas  I   episeupos  s 
dicitur    habere    consorte? ; 
episcopi  nominandi  sunt  qui 


rint;  nulli  cielibi  crecientes  pudicitiam, 
immo  ostendentea  quam  sánete  vívant 
qui  male  de  omnibue  auspioantur ;  et 
uisi  pr^nantes  uiorea  videriot  cleri- 
conim,  infantesque  de  ulnia  matrum 
vivientes,  Christi  sfteramenta  non 
tribuant.  .  .  .  Hoc  docuit  Dormitan- 
tíua,  libidini  fraena  permittens,  et  na- 
turalem  camis  ardorera,  qui  in  ado- 
leacentia  plerumque  fervescit,  snia 
bortatíbus  duplicans,  iiumo  esün- 
guens  coitu  fceminanim,  ut  nihil  sit 
quo  distemus  a  porcis,  etc. — Hieron. 
adv.  Vigilant.  c.  2. 


quod  dignum,  pudicum 
et  honeetum  est,  t«nere  eccleeía  om- 
nino  debet,  ut  sacerdotes  et  levitae 
eum  uioribus  non  misceantur  .  .  . 
Máxime  ut  vetus  regula  hoc  habet  ut 
quisquís  corruptua  baptizatus  ctcrj- 
ouB  esse  yoluisaet,  spondeat  uxorem 
omnino  non  ducere.— Innocent.  PP.  I. 
Epist.  ii.  c.  9,  10. 

'  Ut  incontiuentee  in  offieiia  íalibus 
positi,  omni  eecleeiastieo  honore  pri- 
ventur,  nee  admittantur  ad  tale  min- 
isterium,  quod  sola  continentia  opor- 
tet  impleri. — As  for  thoae  who  could 
be  proved  to  have  seen  the  epistle  of 

submovendi, "— 
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Jerome  and  tlie  authority  of  Innocent,  abandoned  their  protege,  and 
we  can  presume  that,  during  the  period  of  wild  disorder  which  fol- 
lowed  the  imiption  of  the  Barbarians,  wliat  little  protection  Borne 
eould  afTord  was  tíio  consoling  to  the  afflicted  churchea  for  them  to 
risk  its  withdrawai  by  resistiüg  on  anj  point  the  dailj  increasing 
pretenaiona  of  the  Apoatolic  See  to  absolute  command.' 

The  victíiry  was  won,  for  with  the  death  of  Vigilantiua  and  Jovinian 
ended  the  last  organized  and  aflknowledged  attempt  to  stay  the  prog- 
resa of  celibacy  in  the  Latin  church,  until  centuries  later,  when  the 
regulation  was  alreadj  too  ancient  and  too  weil  supported  by  tradition 
and  precedent  to  be  succeaaftilly  called  in  question. 


In  África  we  find  no  trace  of  open  resistance  to  the  introduction 
of  the  rule,  though  time  was  evidently  required  to  procure  its  enforce- 
ment.  We  have  seen  that  Siricius,  in  386,  addressed  an  appea]  to 
the  African  bishops.  To  thie  they  responded  by  holding  a  council 
in  which  they  agreed  "  conscriptione  quadam"  that  chaatity  ahould 
be  preserved  by  the  three  higher  orders,  Tliia  apparently  was  not 
conclusive,  for  in  390  another  council  was  held  in  which  Aurelius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  again  introduced  the  aubject.  He  recapitulated 
their  recent  action,  urged  that  the  teaehing  of  the  Apostlea  and 
ancient  usage  required  the  observance  of  the  rule,  and  obtained  the 
assent  of  his  brother  prelates  to  the  separation  from  their  wives  of 
thoae  who  were  concerned  in  administering  the  sacramenta.*  The 
form  of  these  proceedinga  ahowB  that  it  was  an  innovation,  requiring 
deliberation  and  the  assent  of  the  ecclesiaatics  present,  not  a  simple 
affirmation  of  a  traditiona]  and  unalterable  point  of  discipline,  and, 
moreover,  no  penalty  is  mentioned  for  disobedience.  Little  respect, 
probably,  was  paid  to  the  new  rule.  The  third  and  fourth  councib 
of  Carthage,  held  in  397  and  398,  paseed  numeroua  canona  relating 
to  diacipline,  prescribing  minutely  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  votaries  of  the  monastie  profession,  The 
abaence  from  among  these  canons  of  any  allusion  to  enforced  eelibacy 
would  therefore  appear  to  prove  that  it  was  still  left  to  the  conscience 


'  The  observance  of  the  rule  and 
its  eflevts  are  wbII  ílluetrated  in  the 
Btory  of  Urbicua,  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  his  UDhapp;  wife,  as  ua'ível;  re- 
Iftted  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist. 
Franc.  L.  i.  C.  44). 


episcopio  dictum  est : 
Ómnibus  placel,  ut  episcopi,  presbyteri 
et  diaconj,  vel  qui  sacramenta  con- 
trectant,  pudicitiEe  custodea  etiam  ab 
uxoribus  se  abatineant.— Concil.  Car- 
thag.  II.  can.  2  {Cod,  Eoeles.  African, 
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of  the  individual.  If  this  be  so,  the  triumph  of  the  sacerdotal  party 
was  not  long  del&yed,  as  might  be  oxpected  from  the  rising  infiuence 
and  authority  of  St.  Augustin,  whose  early  Manichseism  led  him, 
after  hia  conversión,  to  be  one  of  the  moat  enthusiastic  admirers  and 
promoters  of  austere  ascetieism,  We  may  not  unreasonably  assume 
that  it  was  through  hia  prompting  that  hia  friend  St.  Aurelias,  at  the 
fitth  council  of  Carthage  in  401,  proposed  a  canon,  which  was  adopted, 
ordering  the  separation  of  the  marríed  clergj  of  the  higher  grades 
from  their  wives,  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  office.'  As  before, 
tlie  form  of  the  canon  showa  it  to  be  an  innovation. 

That  the  rule  was  positively  adopted  and  frequently  submitted  to 
ia  shüwn  hy  St.  Auguatin,  who,  in  hia  treatise  against  second  mar- 
riages,  States  that,  ¡n  arguing  with  those  desirous  of  entering  upon 
those  unhallowed  uniona,  he  was  accustoraed  to  strengthen  his  logic 
by  citing  the  continence  of  the  clergy,  who,  however  unwillingly 
they  had  in  most  cases  been  forced  to  undertake  the  burden,  still,  by 
the  aJd  of  God,  were  enabled  to  endure  it  to  the  end.^  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  its  enforcement  was  attended  with  many  difficultiefl  and 
much  opposition,  for,  twenty  years  later,  at  another  council  of  Car- 
thage, we  find  Faustinua,  the  Papal  Légate,  proposing  that  the  three 
higher  ordera  shall  he  separated  from  their  wives,  to  which  the  fathers 
of  the  council  somewhat  evasively  replied  that  those  who  were  con- 


'  Aurelius  epiacopua  diiit:  Addi- 
inuB  nutres  canssimí  pnetereu,  cum  de 
quomudam  clericoruní,  quamyia  lec- 
torura,  erea  uiores  propriaa  incontj- 
nentia  refórretur,  placuit,  quod  et  in 
diversis  conciliis  finnatum  est,  ut  sub- 
diaconi,  qui  sacra  mjafcrfa  contrec- 
tant,  et  diacoui  et  presbyteri,  sed  et 
episcopi,  secundum  priora  etatuta 
etiam  ab  uxoribus  se  contiiieant,  ut 
tanquam  non  habeuCea  videantur  esse : 
quod  nisi  fecerint,  ab  ecclesiastico 
temoveantur  officio.  Ceteroa  autem 
clerieoa  ad  hoe  non  eogi,  nisi  maturiori 
setate.  Ab  unÍTerso  concilio  dietum 
est:  Qufe  veatra  sauctitas  eat  juate 
modérala,  et  aancta  et  Deo  placita 
aunt,  eonfinnamus, — Concil.  Carthag. 
Y.  c.  3  (Cod.  Eccles.  Afric.  e.  25). 

The  councils  thus  alluded  to  are 
probably  the  Román  Synods  under 
Damasus  and  Siridus. 

I  give  the  versión  raoBt  &Yored  by 
modera  critica,  but  it  should  be  ub- 
served  that  there  ia  doubt  conceming 
several  iraportant  poinls,  In  the  older 
coUectiona    of   councUs   [e.  g.   SuriuB, 


Ed.  1M7,  T,  I.  p.  519-20)  the  cauon 
indicates  no  compulsión  for  the  ordera 
beneath  the  diaconate,  commencing 
"  Placuit  episcopoB  et  presbjteroa  et 
diáconos"  and  ending  "  Cieleros  autem 
dóricos  ad  ^oc  non  ci^i  sed  secundum 
uuiusGujusque  ecclesite  conauetudÍDem 
observan  deberé,"  and  this  has  proba- 
bility  in  its  favor,  since  the  aubdiaconate 
was  not  included  in  the  restríction  for 
nearly  two  centuries  after  thís  period, 
and  the  lower  grades  were  never  aub- 
jeelfid  to  the  rule. 

The  espreaaiOR  "secundum  priora 
stiituta"  is  probably  the  einendation  of 
a  copyist  puzzled  by  the  obscurity  of 
"secundum  propria  atatuta,"  which 
latter  is  the  reading  given  by  Dio- 
nysiuB  Eíiguus.  That  it  is  the  correet 
one  is  ren^red  alniost  oertain  by  tbe 
Greek  versión,  which  is  Kara  toví  ¡Óiov^ 
¿poye  1  (Caliit.  Conjug  Clenc  p  350) 
which  woitld  seem  to  leave  the  matter 
very  much  to  the  preeiisting  cuatomt 
of  the  individual  churcheb 

'  De  Adulterin.  Conjug  Lib  ii  c  20 
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cerned  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar  sliould  be  cliaste  in  all  things. 
No  attempt,  however,  was  apparently  made  to  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion  by  affixing  a  penalty  for  ita  infringement.  It  was  a  simple 
declaration  of  opinión,  and  notliing  more.^ 

Symptoms  of  similar  diflBculty  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
canon  are  observable  elsewhere.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  council 
of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  400,  shows  not  only  that  it  waa  a  recent 
innovation  which  contínued  fji  be  disregarded,  but  that  it  had  given 
riae  to  a  croffd  of  novel  questions  which  required  imperatively  to  be 
settled,  as  to  the  status  of  the  severa!  grades  of  clerks  who  were 
guilty  of  varions  forms  of  disobedience* — the  prototype  and  examplar 
of  innumerable  similar  attempts  at  legislation  which  continued  for 
more  than  a  thousand  yeara  to  ocuupy  a  good  part  of  the  attention 
of  almost  every  council  and  synod.  The  prelatea  of  Cis-Alpine 
Gaul,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Turin  in  401,  could  only  be 
brought  to  pronounce  incapable  of  promotion  those  who  contravened 
the  injunction  which  aeparated  them  from  their  wives.'  The  prac- 
tica! working  of  this  was  to  permit  those  to  retain  their  wives  who 
were  satisfied  with  the  gnule  to  which  they  had  attained.  Thus  the 
priest,  who  saw  little  prospect  of  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  might 
readily  consolé  himaelf  with  the  soeiety  of  his  wife,  while  the  powerfiíl 
influence  of  the  wives  would  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  prompt- 
ings  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  their  husbands.  The  punishmeut 
thus  was  heavieat  on  the  lower  grades  and  lighteat  on  the  higher 
clergy,  whose  position  shoold  have  rendered  the  sin  more  heinous — 
in  ia«t,  the  bishop,  to  whom  fiírther  promotion  was  impoasible, 
escaped  entirely  from  the  penalty. 


'  Paustinua  episcopus  eecleaiie  Po- 
tentinffi,  pniTincise  Piceni,  legiituB  Ro- 
mause  ecclesi»,  diiít:  Placet  ut  epís- 
copvia,  prefibyter  et  diaconua  val  quí 
sacramenta  contrectant  pudiciti»  cua- 
todes  ab  usoribus  se  abstineant.  Ab 
universis  epiacopia  dictum  est:  Placet 
ut  in  ómnibus  pudieitia  euelodiatur 
qui  altari  inserviunt  (Cod.  Eccles. 
Añican.  can.  iv.). 

That  atriet  rulee  were  not  enforeed 
in    the    Añican    churcb    ia    rendered 

Erobable  bj  another  circumstance. 
'auatus  the  Manicbsean,  in  defending 
the  teoets  of  hia  sect  on  the  subject 
of  marriage  and  celibacj,  entera  ¡uto 
an  elabórate  comparison  of  their  doc- 
'  "  s  and  practices  with  those  of  the 
-'=-    -*-—'•       T-    ridiculiog    the 


Catholic    churoh. 


idea  that  the  Mani<;h£eBns  prohibited 
marri^e  to  their  foUowers,  be  could 
not  have  omítled  the  argument  and 
oontraat  derivable  from  prohibition 
of  marriage  by  the  Catholica,  had 
such  prohibition  been  enforeed.  His 
omission  to  do  this  ¡s  therefore  a 
n^ative  proof  of  groat  weight.— See 
Auguatin.  contra  Faust.  Manich.  Lib. 


»  Conc 


.  400  e 


1  qui   contra  interdictum 


t   ordinati,  vel 
iierunt,  ue   ad  mají 
■  ~     permittiintur 


filies 
es  gradúa  or- 
nodi    deererit 


. — Concil.  Taurinens.  c.  í 
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Even  as  late  as  441  the  first  council  of  Orange  shows  how  utterly 
the  rule  had  beeii  iieglected  by  ordering  that  for  the  fiíture  no  mar- 
ried  man  should  be  ordained  deacon  without  making  promise  of  aep- 
aration  frora  lúa  wife,  for  contraven  ti  oii  of  which  he  was  to  suffer 
degradation ;  while  those  who  had  previously  been  admitted  to  ordera 
were  oníy  subjected  to  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Turin,  incuiring 
merely  loss  of  promotion.*  This  evidently  indicat«8  that  the  regu- 
lation  waa  a  novelty,  for  it  admite  the  injuatice  of  subjecting  to  the 
rigor  of  the  canon  those  who  had  taken  orders  without  being  aware 
of  the  obligations  incurred ;  and  it  is  a  fair  conclusión  to  suppose 
that  this  was  a  compromise  by  which  the  existing  clergy  gave  their 
asseut  to  the  rule  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors,  provided  that 
they  themselves  escaped  its  fiíll  severity.  In  íact,  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible  to  malte  the  church  of  Gaul  accept  the  rule  of  discipline. 
About  459,  we  find  Leo  I.,  in  answer  to  some  interrogatories  of 
Rusticus,  Bishop  of  ííarbonne,  laboriously  cxplaining  that  deaoons 
and  subdeacons,  as  well  as  bishops  and  priests,  must  treat  their  wives 
as  sisters.^  Rusticus  had  evidently  asked  the  queation,  and  Leo 
espreasea  no  aurprise  at  his  ignorance. 

The  Iriah  Church,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ceatury, 
although  it  was  to  a  great  extent  based  on  monachism,  apparently 
did  not  at  first  order  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  A  century  later 
an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  direction ;  but  the  canons 
of  a  synod  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  show  that 
prieste  at  that  time  were  not  prevented  from  having  wives.^ 

Even  ivhere  the  authority  of  the  decretáis  of  Siricius  and  Innocent 
was  received  with  respectfiíl  silence,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  enforce 
their  provisions.  An  epistle  of  Innocent  to  the  bishops  of  Calabria 
showa  that,  within  territory  depending  stricíly  upon  Borne  itself,  a 
passive  resistance  was  maintained,  requiring  constant  supervisión  and 
interference  to  render  the  rule  imperative.  Some  priests,  whose 
growing  femilies  rendered  their  disregard  of  discipline  as  unquestion- 
able  as  it  was  defiant,  remained  unpuniahed.  Either  the  bishops 
refiísed  to  execute  the  laws,  or  their  sympathi&'í  were  known  to  be 


'  Concil.  Arauaic.  I.  c.  22,  28,  24. 

'  León.  PP.  I.  Epist.  clivii.  la- 
quis.  iii. 

■  Catalcgus  Sanctt.  Hibem.  (Haddan 
&  Stubb8n.292)— OoufesaioS.  Patrieii 
(Ibid.  308,310)— Epist.  S.  Patricü  (Ibid. 


3171— Synod.  S.  Patricü  can.  6  (Ibid. 
329).  The  date  of  all  these  documenta 
is  of  couise  Homewhat  cinijeetural,  but 
I  have  assunied  it  safe  to  follow  the 
concluBions  of  the  paínstaking  and 
lamented  Mr.  Haddan. 
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with  the  offenders,  for  the  pious  layman  whose  sensibilities  were 
wounded  bj  the  scandal  felt  himself  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Pope. 
Innocent  accordinglj  ordered  the  accused  to  be  tried  and  to  be 
expelled,  while  he  exprcssed  no  little  surpriae  at  the  neglígence  of 
the  prelates  who  were  so  remisa.'  It  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
the  edict  of  420,  issued  by  Honorius,  to  which  allusioo  has  already 
been  made  (p.  55).  This  law  expressly  declares  that  the  desire  for 
purity  doea  not  require  the  eeparation  of  wives  whose  marriage  took 
place  before  the  ordination  of  their  husbands. 

Theee  disconnected  attempts  at  resiatance  were  unBuceessfiil.  Sa- 
cerdotalism  triumphed,  and  the  rule  which  forbade  marriage  to  those 
In  ordera,  and  separaíed  husband  and  wife,  when  the  fonner  was 
prometed  to  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  became  irrevocably  incorporated 
in  the  canon  law.  Thoroughout  the  struggle  the  Papacy  had  a  most 
efficient  ally  in  the  people.  The  bolinees  and  the  necesaity  of  abso- 
luto purity  was  so  íavorite  a  theme  with  the  leading  minds  of  the 
church,  and  formed  so  prominent  a  portion  of  their  daily  homilies 
and  exhortatíons,  that  the  popular  mind  could  not  but  be  deeply  im- 
pressed  with  its  importance,  and  therefore  naturally  exacted  of  the 
pastor  the  sacrifiee  which  cost  so  little  to  the  flock.  An  instance  or 
two  oceurring  about  this  period  will  show  how  vigilant  was  the  watch 
kept  upon  the  virtue  of  ecclesiastics,  and  how  summary  was  the  pro- 
cesa by  which  indignation  was  visited  upon  even  the  most  exalted, 
when  Buapected  of  a  lapse  from  the  rigid  virtue  required  of  them. 
Thirty  years  after  the  ordination  of  St.  Brice,  who  succeeded  St. 
Martin  in  the  dioceae  of  Tours,  rumor  credited  him  with  the  paternity 
of  a  child  unseasonably  bom  of  a  nun.  In  their  wrath  the  citiaens 
by  common  consent  determined  to  stone  him.  The  saint  calmly 
ordered  the  infant,  then  in  its  thirtieth  day,  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  adjured  it  in  the  ñame  of  Christ  to  declare  if  it  were  bis,  to  which 
the  little  one  firmly  replied  "Thou  art  not  my  fitther!"  The  people, 
attributing  the  miracle  to  m^ic,  persistod  in  their  resolution,  when 
St.  Brice  wrapped  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  in  his  robe,  and 
presaing  the  masa  to  his  bosom  carried  it  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin, 
where  he  depoeited  his  burden,  and  displayed  his  robe  uninjured, 
Even  this  was  insufficient  to  satiefy  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  pop- 
ulace,  and  St.  Brice  deemed  himself  fortúnate  in  making  his  escape 
iminjured,  when  a  successor  was  elected  to  the  bishopric.^     Somewhat 


'  Innocent.  PP.  1.  Epiat.  v.  '  Greg.  Turón.  Hist.  Franc.  Lib.  II.  o.  1 
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similar  was  the  caee  of  St.  Simplicius,  Bishop  of  Autun,  Even  as 
a  lajmaii,  his  holy  zeal  had  led  him  to  treat  as  a  sister  his  beautifiíl 
wife,  who  was  inspiren  with  equal  pietj.  On  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate,  still  confident  of  their  mutual  self-control,  she  rcfueed  to 
be  aeparated  from  him.  The  people,  scandalized  at  the  impropriety, 
and  entertaining  a  aettled  incredulity  as  to  the  superhuman  virtue 
requisite  to  such  restraint,  mobbed  the  bishop's  dwelling,  and  ex- 
preeeed  their  gentiments  in  a  manner  more  energetic  than  respectfiíl. 
The  saintly  virgin  called  for  a  portable  fumaee  fiíll  of  fire,  emptied 
its  contenta  into  her  robe,  and  held  it  «ninjured  for  an  hour,  when 
she  transferred  the  ordeal  to  her  husband,  sajing  that  the  trial  was 
as  nothing  to  the  flames  through  which  thcj  had  alreadj  passed  un- 
Bcathed.  The  result  with  him  was  the  same,  and  the  people  retired, 
ashamed  of  their  unworthy  suspicions.'  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
relates  these  legende,  was  sufficiently  near  in  point  of  time  for  them 
to  have  an  historical  valué,  even  when  divested  of  their  miraculous 
ornamente.  They  bring  before  us  the  popular  tendencies  and  modes 
of  thought,  and  show  us  how  powerful  an  instrument  the  passions  of 
the  people  became,  when  skilfiílly  aroused  and  directed  by  those  in 
authority, 

The  Western  church  was  thus  at  length  irrevoeahly  committed  to 
the  strict  maintenance  of  ecclesiaatical  celibacy,  and  the  labors  of  the 
three  great  Latin  Fathers,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustin,  were 
crowned  with  succcss.  It  is  perhaps  worth  whilo  to  cast  a  glance  at 
such  evidencea  as  remain  to  us  of  the  átate  of  moráis  about  this 
period  and  during  the  fifth  century,  and  to  judge  whether  the  new  rule 
of  discipline  had  resultcd  in  purifying  the  church  of  the  corruptions 
which  had  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  anchorite  of  Bethlehem, 
and  had  nerved  him  in  his  fierce  contests  with  those  who  oppoaed  the 
enforced  asceticiam  of  the  ministers  of  Ghrist. 

How  the  moráis  of  the  church  fared  during  the  struggle  is  well 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome  himself,  as  quoted  above, 
describing  the  unlawful  unions  of  the  agapetse  with  ecclesiastiea  and 
the  horrors  induced  by  the  desire  to  escape  the  conaequences  of  in- 
cautious  frailty.  Conclusions  not  less  convincing  may  be  drawn  from 
his  assertion  that  holy  orders  were  sometimes  asaumed  on  account  of 
the  superior  opportunities  which  clericature  gave  of  improper  int«r- 


1  Grog.  Turón,  do  Olor.  Confesé,  c.  76. 
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course  with  women;'  and  from  his  description  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  passed  their  lives  in  female  companionship,  siurounded  by  young 
female  slaves,  and  leading  an  exiatence  wliich  differed  from  matrimony 
only  in  the  ahaence  of  the  marriage  ceremony.^ 

But  a  short  time  after  the  recognition  of  the  rule  appeared  the 
law  of  Honorius,  promulgated  in  420,  to  which  rcference  has  already 
been  made.  It  ia  posaibíe  that  the  permisaion  of  residenee  there 
granted  to  the  wives  of  priests  maj  have  been  intended  to  a«t  ae  a 
partial  cure  to  eyils  eaused  by  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  ;  and  this 
Í8  rendered  the  more  probable,  since  other  portiona  of  the  ediet  show 
that  intercourse  with  improper  females  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  censures  of  the  chnrch  conld  no  longer  restrain  it,  and  that 
an  appeal  to  aecular  interference  waa  necessary,  by  which  such  prac- 
tices  should  be  made  a  crime  to  be  puniahed  by  the  civil  tribunal».^ 
That  even  this  íailed  lamentably  in  purifying  the  church  may  be 
gathered  from  the  proceedinga  of  the  provincial  councils  of  the 
period. 

Thus,  in  453,  the  council  of  Anjou  repeats  the  prohibition  of 
improper  female  intimacy,  giving  as  a  reason  the  ruin  constantly 
wrought  by  it.  For  those  who  thereafter  persiated  in  their  guüt, 
however,  the  only  penalty  threatened  was  ¡ncapacity  for  promotion 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  gradee,  and  suapenaion  of  fiínctions  for  the 
higher^ — whence  we  may  conclude  that  practically  an  option  was 
afforded  to  thoee  who  preferred  sin  to  ambition.  The  eecond  council 
of  Arles,  in  443,  likewise  givea  an  insight  inío  the  eubterfuges 
adopted  to  evade  the  rule  and  to  escape  detection.*  About  this 
period  a  newly-appointed  bishop,  Talasius  of  Angera,  applied  t« 
Lupus  of  Troyea  and  Euphroniua  of  Autun  for  advice  conceming 
varioua  knotty  points,  among  which  were  the  ralea  respecting  the 
celibacy  of  the  different  grades.  In  their  reply  the  prelates  advised 
their  brother  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  increase  of  priests'  familiee 
could  be  prevented,  but  that  such  a  consummation  was  almost  im- 
possible  if  married  men  were-  admitted  to  ordera,  and  that  if  he 
wanted  to  escape  ceaseless  wrangling  and  the  scandal  of  seeing  chil- 


'  Suut  alii  (de  mei  ordinis  hominibus  I  '  Lib.  xyi.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  ¡i.  1.  44. 

ioquor)  qui  ideo  preíbvteratum  et  din-  .,-.■,,    ^                     ■  -„       , 

co^tum  ambiunt  ut  mulieres  liceotius  |  "^o""''-  -A^^^g^v.  ann.  453  c.  4. 

,   videant. — Epiflt.  xni.  ad  Eliatoch.  cap.  (  '  TíuUus  diaconus  vel  presbyter  yel 


[  episcopUB    ad   cellañi    , 
:v.  ad  Rasticam,  cap.  6.     °?í"^''  ?"«"='?'  ''f  ingenuam  vel  at 
'      1^         I  odlam.— Conuil.  Arelatcns.  II.  c.  i. 
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dren  born  to  his  priests,  lie  had  better  ordajn  those  only  wlio  were 
single.'  The  subject  was  one  of  endless  cíFort.  In  fa«t,  of  the 
numeroiM  couneils  whosej^ons  have  rea«hed  iis,  held  in  Gaul  and 
SpaJn  during  the  centuries'-which  intorvencd  until  the  invasión  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  dccrepitude  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  caused 
their  diseontinuance,  there  is  scareelj  one  which  did  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  legialating  on  this  delicate  matter.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  nnprofitable  to  detall  specifically  the  innumerable  exhortations, 
threata,  and  ingeniouB  devices  resorted  to  in  the  desperat«  hope  of 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  nilea  and  of  purifying  the  moráis  of  the 
clergy,  Suflice  it  to  say  that  the  constantly  varying  punishments 
ena«ted,  the  minute  supervisión  ordered  over  every  aetion  of  the 
priesthood,  the  conatant  attendance  of  witnesses  whose  inseparable 
companionsbip  should  testify  to  the  virtue  of  eaeh  ecclesiastic,  and 
the  perpetual  if«ration  of  the  rule  in  every  conceivahle  shape,  prove 
at  once  the  hopelesaness  of  the  attempt,  and  the  incurable  nature  of 
the  dieorders  of  which  the  church  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
victim.  In  short,  this  perpetual  It^islation  frequently  betrays  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  only  practically  imposeible  to  maintain  separation 
between  the  clergy  and  their  wives,  but  that  at  times  marriage  was 
not  uncommon  even  within  the  prohibited  ordera.^ 

Perhaps  this  may  not  move  our  surprise  when  we  glance  at  the 
condition  of  morality  existing  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  seeond 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  as  sketched  by  a  zealous  churehman  of 


'  Whatever  ¡ntecost  there  might  be 
in  exhibiting  ¡n  detaü  the  vsijíog 
legislation  and  the  espedients  of  ienity 
or  Beverity  by  tums  adopted,  would 
Bcaniely  repay  the  space  which  it 
would  occupy  or  relieve  the  monot«ny 
of  retmcing  the  eiccle  in  which  the 
unfortunate  fathers  of  the  church 
perpetually  moved.  I  therefore  con- 
tení myself  with  símpiy  indicating 
auch  cano  119  of  the  period  as  bear 
upon  the  Buhject,  for  the  beneflt  c)f 
ftny  atudent  who  may  desire  to  eia- 
raine  the  mattor  more  iniímtely. 

Concil.  Turón,  I.  (aun.  460)  c.  2, 
3.— Agathens.  (506)  c,  9.— Aureli- 
anens.  I.  (511)  c.  13.  — Tarraeonens. 
(516)  c.  1.— Gerundens.  (517)  c.  6, 
7.  — Bpaonens.    (517)  c.  2,  32.  — I!er- 


.  (523)  c.  2,  5,  18.— Toletan.  II. 
(631)  ü.  1,  3.— Aurelianens.  II.  (583) 
c.  8.— Arvemena.  I.  (536J  c.  13,  16.— 
Aurelianens.  III.  (638)  c.  2,  4,  7.— 
Aurclíanena.  IV.  (641)  c.  17.— Aure- 
lianens. V,   (549)  c.  3,  4.— Bracftrens. 

1.  (563)  c.  15.— Turonens.  II.  (567} 
c.  10,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20.— Bracarens. 
II.  (572)  c.  8,  82,  39— AutiBisiodor. 
(578)  c.  21.— Matiseon.   1.  (581)  c.  1, 

2,  3,  11.— Lugdunens.  III.  (588)  c.  1. 
—Toletan.  III.  (589)  c.  5.— Hispalens. 
I.  (590)  c.  8.— Cíosarauguetan.  (592) 
e.  i.— Toletan.  (597)  c.  1.— Oscensia 
(598)  c.  2.— Egarens.  (614)  c.  onic 
—Concil.  loe.  incert.  (a.  616)  c.  8,  12. 
—Toletan.  IT.  (633)  c.  42,  44,  52,  56. 
— Cabilonens  (649)  c.  8.— Tolelan. 
VIII.  (65S)  c.  4,  5, 6,  7.— Toletan.  IX. 
(656)  c.  10.— Toletan.  XI.  (676)  c.  5. 
—Bracftrens.  III.  (676)  e.  4.— Augua- 
todunens.  (690)  c.  10. 
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the  period.  Salvianus,  Biehop  of  Marseilles,  was  a  native  of  Tréves. 
Three  times  he  witneaaed  the  sack  of  that  unfortunate  city  by  the 
Buccesaiye  barbarian  bordes  which  8wept  over  Weatem  Europe,  and 
he  lifts  up  bis  voice,  like  Jeremiab,  to  bewail  the  sine  of  bis  people, 
and  tbe  unutterable  misfortunes  which  were  the  punisbment  but  not 
the  cure  of  those  sins.  Notbing  can  be  conceived  more  utterly 
lieentious  and  depraved  than  tbe  wbole  framework  of  society  as 
deacribed  by  him,  with  such  details  as  preclnde  us  from  believing 
that  boly  indignation  or  pions  sensibility  Icd  him  to  esaggerate  tbe 
outlines  or  to  darken  tbe  shades  of  tbe  picture.  The  criminal  and 
firivolous  pleasures  of  a  decrepit  civiliaation  left  no  thougbt  for  the 
absorbing  duties  of  the  day  or  tbe  fearfiíl  triáis  of  the  morrow. 
Unbridled  lust  and  unblushing  indeeency  admitted  no  sanctily  in 
the  marriage-tie,  The  rich  and  powerfiíí  establiehed  harems,  in  tbe 
recesees  of  which  their  wives  lingered,  forgotten,  neglected,  and 
despiaed.  The  banquet,  the  theatre,  and  tbe  circus  exhauated  what 
little  strength  and  energy  were  lefl  by  domestic  escesses.  The  poor 
aped  tbe  vicea  of  tbe  rich,  and  hideoua  depravity  reigned  anpremc 
and  invited  the  vengeanee  of  Heaven,  Such  rare  souls  aa  could 
remain  puré  amid  tbe  prevailing  contamination  would  natnrally  take 
refuge  in  the  contraet  of  aevere  asceticism,  and  resolutely  aeek  abao- 
lute  secluaion  from  a  world  whose  every  touch  was  pollution.  The 
secular  clergy,  however,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  a  society  so  utterly 
corrupt,  and  enjoying  tbe  wealth  and  atation  which  rendered  their 
position  an  object  for  the  ambition  of  the  worldly,  could  not  avoid 
sharing  to  a  great  extent  the  guilt  of  their  flocks,  whose  sina  were 
more  eaaily  imitated  than  eradicated.  Ñor  does  Salvianus  confine 
his  denuneiations  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  África  and  Italy  are  represented 
as  even  worae,  the  prevalence  of  unuatural  crimea  lending  a  deeper  dis- 
gust  to  the  rivalry  in  iniquity.  Rome  was  the  aewer  of  the  nations, 
the  centre  of  abomination  of  the  world,  wbere  vice  openly  aasumed  its 
most  repulaive  form,  and  wickedness  reigned  uncbeeked  and  supremo, 
It  is  true  that  the  deacriptions  of  Salvianus  are  intended  to  include 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  that  his  special  referencea  to  tbe 
church  are  but  few.  Tbose  oecaaional  references,  however,  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  exempt  it  from  sharing  in  tbe  fuU  forcé  of  his  indig- 
nation. When  he  pronounces  the  Airicaus  to  be  utterly  lieentious, 
he  excepta  thoae  who  have  been  regenerated  in  religión — but  theae 
he  declares  to  be  ao  few  in  number  that  it  is  diifieult  to  believe  tbem 
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Airicans.  What  hope,  he  asks,  can  there  be  for  the  people  when 
even  in  the  church  itself  the  most  diligent  search  can  searce  discover 
one  chaste  amid  so  manj  thousands :  and  when  imperial  Carthage 
was  tottering  to  its  fa!I  under  the  assaults  of  the  besieging  Vándala, 
he  deseribea  ite  clergy  as  wantoning  in  the  circus  and  the  theatre — 
those  without  falling  under  the  sword  of  the  barbarían,  those  within 
abandoning  themselves  to  sensualitj.^  This,  be  it  remembered,  is 
that  Afriean  ehureh  Tv^hich  had  just  been  so  carefullj  nurtured  in  the 
purest  asceticism  for  thírty  years,  under  the  unremitting  care  of 
Augustin,  who  died  wbüe  his  episcopal  city  of  Hippo  was  encircled 
with  the  leaguer  of  the  Vándala. 

Ñor  were  these  disorders  attribatable  to  the  irruption  of  the  Bar- 
barians,  for  Salvianus  soiTowfuHy  contrasts  their  purity  of  moráis 
with  the  reekl^s  dissoluteness  of  the  Romana.  The  respect  for 
female  virtue,  inherent  in  the  Teutonic  tribes,  has  no  warmer 
admirer  than  he,  and  he  recounts  with  wonder  how  tbe  temptations 
of  luxury  and  vice,  spread  before  them  in  the  wealthy  cities  which 
they  saeked,  excited  only  their  diagust,  and  how,  so  far  from  yielding 
to  the  allnrements  that  surrounded  them,  they  stemly  set  to  work  to 
reform  the  depravity  of  their  new  subjects,  and  enacted  laws  to  represa 
at  least  the  open  manifestations  which  shocked  their  untutored  virtue. 

"When  comiption  so  ineradicable  pervaded  every  class,  we  can 
acaree  wonder  that  in  the  story  of  the  tria!  of  Sistus  III-,  in  440, 
for  the  seduction  of  a  nun,  when  his  accusera  were  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate  the  charge,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  synod  asserabled 
in  judgment  by  repeatiog  to  them  the  síory  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  and  the  decisión  of  Ghrist.  Whether  it  were  intended  to 
be  regarded  as  a  confession,  or  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  prelates  around 
him,  whom  he  thus  challenged  to  cast  the  first  stone,  the  tale  whether 
trae  or  false  ia  symptomatic  of  the  time,^ 

As  regards  the  East,  if  the  accuaations  brought  against  Ibas, 
Metropolitan  of  Edessa,  at  the  Synod  of  Berytus  in  448,*  are  worthy 
of  credit,  the  Oriental  church  was  not  behind  the  West  in  the 
efirontery  of  sin. 

The  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  124) 
assumea  it  to  be  a  fabrioatioa  of  the 
oíirly  part  of  the  sisth  century,  jnfide 
for  the  purpose  of  Tmdicating  the  im- 

^,-   ,„,       ^    ,     ,-      .,  -     ;,  munity  of  the  clergy  from  secular  iaw. 

433,  No.  19)  caats  doubt  nn  the  authen-  j  5j 

ticityof  the  proceedings  of  thií  tJial,  I      '  Concil.  Chalcedon.  Art.  X.   (Bar- 

díld    raodem    ciiticism   ¡seo   "Janus'"   duin.  TI.  518-9). 


I.  De  Gubemat.  Dei  Lib.  i 
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DuKiNG  the  period  which  we  have  been  cousidering,  there  bad 
gradualtj  arisen  a  divergence  between  the  Christiane  of  the  Eaat 
and  of  the  West,  The  Arianism  of  Constaiitius  opposed  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  Constana  lent  increased  development  to  the  separation 
which  the  división  of  the  Empire  had  commenced.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  New  Rome  founded  on  the  shorea  of  the  Bosporae 
gave  to  the  Eaet  a  political  metrópolis  which  rendered  it  indepeudent 
of  the  power  of  Rome,  and  the  patriarchate  there  erected  absorbed 
to  itaelf  the  supremacy  of  the  oíd  Apostolic  Sees,  which  had  previ- 
oualy  divided  the  ecclesiastical  strength  of  the  East.  Iq  the  West, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  unqueationablj  the  highest  digiiitary,  and 
when  the  separation  relieved  him  of  the  rivalry  of  prelatea  eqaal  in 
rank,  he  was  enabled  to  aequire  an  authority  over  the  ehurehea  of 
the  Occident  undreamed  of  in  previous  ages.  Aa  yet,  however,  there 
was  little  pretensión  of  extending  that  power  over  the  East,  and 
though  the  ceaseless  quarrels  which  raged  in  Antioch,  Constanti- 
nople,  and  Alexandria  enahled  him  frequently  to  intervene  as  arbiter, 
still  he  had  not  jet  assumed  the  tone  of  a  judge  without  appeal  or 
of  an  autocratic  lawgiver. 

Though  five  hundred  years  were  stiil  to  pass  before  the  Greek 
aehiam  formally  separated  Constantinople  from  the  communion  of 
Rome,  yet  already,  by  the  cióse  of  the  fourth  century,  the  char- 
acteristícs  which  ultimately  led  to  that  schiam  were  beginning  to 
develop  themselves  with  some  distinctness.  The  satjerdotal  spirit  of 
the  West  showed  itself  in  the  fonnalism  which  loaded  religión  with 
rules  of  ohservance  and  discipline  enforced  with  Román  severity. 
The  inquiring  and  metaphysical  tendencies  of  the  East  diecovered 
Tmnumbered  doubtful  points  of  belief,  which  were  argued  with  ex- 
haustive  subtlety  and  supported  by  relentless  persecution.     However 
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important  it  might  be  for  any  polemic  to  obtain  for  his  favorite 
dogma  the  assent  of  the  Román  biahop,  whose  decisions  on  such 
points  thus  constantlj  acquired  increased  authoritj,  yet  when  the 
Pope  Bodertook  to  iseue  lawa  and  promúlgate  rules  of  discipliae, 
wíiateYer  forcé  they  had  was  restricted  to  the  íimifcs  of  the  Latín 
tongue,  Accordingly,  we  fiüd  that  the  decretáis  of  Siricius  and 
Innocent  I.  produced  no  effect  throughout  the  East.  Ascetioism 
continued  to  ílourish  there  as  in  its  birtiiplace,  but  it  was  voluntary, 
and  there  is  do  trace  of  any  oÉGcial  attempt  to  render  it  universally 
imperative.  The  canon  of  NicEea  of  course  was  law,  and  the  pnrity 
of  the  church  required  its  strict  observance,  to  avoid  scandals  and 
ímmorality;^  but  beyond  this  and  the  ancient  rules  excluding  digami 
and  prohibiting  marriage  in  orders  no  general  laws  were  insisted  on, 
and  each  province  or  patriarchate  was  allowed  to  govem  itself  in 
this  respect,  How  littlo  the  Eastern  prelates  thought  of  introducing 
compulsory  celibacy  is  ahown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  second  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  ouly  four  or  fiye  years  before 
the  decretáis  of  Siricius,  there  ia  no  trace  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject;  and  this  acquires  increased  significance  when  we  observe 
that  although  this  council  has  always  been  reckoned  (Ecumenic,  and 
has  enjoyed  íull  authority  throughout  the  ehurch  universal,  yet  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishopa  who  signed  the  acts,  but  one — 
a  Spanish  prelate — was  from  the  West, 

This  avoidance  of  action  was  not  merely  an  omission  of  surplusi^e. 
Had  the  disposition  existed  to  erect  the  custom  of  celibacy  into  a 
law,  there  was  ampie  canse  for  legislation  on  the  subject.  Epipha- 
niüs,  who  died  in  the  year  403  at  a  very  advanced  age,  probably 
compiled  his  "  Panarium  "  not  long  after  this  period ;  he  belonged  to 
the  extreme  school  of  ascetics,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting 
the  most  rigid  rule  with  regard  to  virginity  and  continence,  which  he 
considered  to  be  the  base  and  comer-stone  of  the  church.     While 


with  which  the 
Hicene  canon  was  eoforoed  ¡e  shown 
by  aa  epistie  of  St.  Basil,  ahout  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  ia  whích 
he  stecnly  reproves  a  priest  naroed 
Paregorius,  who  at  the  age  of  70  had 
thought  himself  euffidently  protected 
Bgainst  ecandai  to  allow  lo  nífl  infimii- 
tí^  the  comfort  of  a  housekeeper.  The 
unlucky  feniale  is  ordered  to  be  forth- 
nfith  imumred  in  a  cünvent,  and,  until 
thÍB    is    accomphshed,    Paregorius     is 


estly  fimc- 


forhidden  to  perfon _— 

tions.  The  whole  Í3  bafied  on  tne  au- 
¿ority  of  the  council  of  Nictea.— "  Neo 
primo  neo  soli  (tibi  Paregori)  aaocivi- 
muB,  non  deberé  mulierculaa  cohabi- 
tare viris.  Lege  canonem,  a  aanotis 
patrihua  nostns  in  Niciena  synodo 
conatitutum :  qui  manifesté  interdiíit, 
ne  quis  mulierculam  Bubintroductaní 
habeat     Cíelibatus  autem  honestatem 
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f  to  be  the  rule  for  all  conceraed  in  the  functiona  of 
the  prieathood,  he  admits  that  in  many  places  it  was  not  otaerved,  oa 
account  of  the  degradation  of  moráis  or  of  the  impoasibility  of  obtaia- 
ing  enough  ministers  irreprehensible  in  character  to  aatisfy  the  needa 
of  the  feithfiíl.' 

That  Epiphaniua  endeavored  to  erect  into  a  nniversal  canon  rules 
onlj  adopted  in  certain  cburches  Í3  rendered  probable  by  an  allusion 
of  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  his  controversy  with  Vigilantiua,  urged  in 
Bupport  of  celihacy  the  custom  of  the  cburches  of  the  East  (or 
Antioch),  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Rome.'  He  thus  omits  the  great 
exarchates  of  Ephesus,  Pontus,  and  Thraíe,  as  not  lending  strength 
to  bis  argumcnt,  Of  theae  tbe  firat  is  perbaps  explicable  by  the 
latitndinarianiam  of  ita  metropolitan,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Epbesua. 
At  the  couneil  of  Conatantinople,  held  in  400,  tbis  prelate  waa 
accuaed  of  many  crimea,  among  which  were  aimony,  the  conversión 
to  the  uae  of  bis  iamily  of  eccleaiaatical  property  and  even  of  the 
saflred  veasels,  and  íurther,  that  after  having  vowed  separation  from 
bis  wife,  he  had  had  ehildren  by  ber.*  Even  Egypt,  tbe  nuraery  of 
monaíibism,  affords  a  aomewbat  auspicious  example  iu  the  peraon  of 
Synesiua,  Bisbop  of  Ptolemais.  Thia  philoaopbic  disciple  of  Hypatia, 
wben  presaed  to  aecept  tbe  biahopric,  declined  it  on  various  grounds, 
among  which  waa  hia  unwüüngneaa  to  be  aeparated  from  his  wife,  or 
to  live  with  her  seoretly  like  an  adulterer,  tbe  aeparation  being  par- 
tieularly  objectionable  to  him,  as  interfering  with  his  deaire  for  numer- 
oua  offepring.*  Synesiua,  however,  was  apparently  able  to  reconcile  the 
incompatibilities,  for  after  accepting  the  episcopal  office,  we  find,  when 
the  Libyans  invaded  the  Pentapolis  and  be  stood  boldly  forth  to  pro- 
t«et  his  flock,  that  two  days  before  an  expeeted  encouníer,  he  confided 
to  bia  brother's  eare  hia  ehildren,  to  whom  he  asked  the  tranafer  of 
that  tender  fraternal  affection  which  be  himself  had  alwaya  enjoyed.' 

It  ia  easy  to  imagine  what  efforta  were  doubtlesa  made  to  extend 
tbe  rule  and  to  render  it  as  imperative  througbout  the  Eaat  as  it  was 
becoming  in  tbe  West,  when  we  read  the  extravagant  laudations  of 
virginity  uttered  about  tbis  time  by  St.  John  Chrysoatom,  who  lent 


'  Quid  faoiunt  Orientia  ecclesise? 
Quid  jEgypti  et  aodia  Apostólica!,  qu!0 
aut  virgínea  elencos  aceipiunt,  aut  eon- 
tinentes-.  autaluxoreshaWarint,  mariti 
eB8e  desistunt.— lab.  adv.  Tigilant.  c.  2. 


3  Seituin,  quod  dimiasa  more  su& 
cura  ea  rursus  congressus  eat,  filiosqu* 
ei  oa  procreasset. — Palladü  Dial,  de 
Vit.  S.  Joan.  Chrysoflt.  cap.  ilii. 

*  Sjmesii  EjMst.  ev. 

'  EjuBd.  Bpiat.  ctíü. 
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the  sanction  of  his  great  ñame  and  autbority  to  the  assertion  that  it 
it  as  superior  to  loamage  as  heaven  is  to  earth,  or  as  angeis  are  to 
men.^  Strenuous  as  tLese  efForts  may  have  been,  however,  tbey  bave 
left  no  permanent  record,  and  their  effect  was  sbort-lived.  Within 
thirty  jears  of  the  time  when  Jerome  quoted  the  example  of  tbe 
eaeí«rn  churches  as  an  argument  against  Yigilaiitius,  Sócrates  cbroni- 
cles  as  a  novelty  the  introduction  into  Thessalia  of  compulsory 
separation  between  married  priesta  and  their  wives,  whieb  be  says 
was  commanded  by  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of  Trica,  apparently  to  com- 
pénsate for  tbe  amatory  character  of  the  "^thiopica,"  written  iu  bis 
jouth.  The  same  rule,  Sócrates  informs  us,  was  observed  in  Greece, 
Maeedonia,  and  Tbesealonica,  but  tbrougbout  the  rest  of  the  East  be 
aflserts  tbat  such  separation  was  purely  voluntary,  and  even  that 
many  bishops  bad  no  scniple  in  maintaining  ordinary  intercourse 
with  their  wives^ — a  statement  easy  to  be  belíeved  in  view  of  the 
eomplaints  of  St.  Isidor  of  Pelusium,  about  tbe  same  time,  that  the 
mies  of  the  churcb  enjoining  chastity  received  little  respect  among 
the  príesthood.' 

Tbe  influence  of  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  otber  eminent  church- 
men,  tbe  example  of  the  West,  and  the  efForts  of  tbe  Origenians  in 
iavor  of  phjlosophic  asceticism,  doubtless  bad  a  powerful  effect  during 
the  first  years  of  the  fiflb  century  in  extending  the  custom,  but  they 
íailed  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  universal  and  obligatory,  and  the 
testimony  of  Sócrates  shows  how  soon  even  those  provinces  which 
adopted  it  in  Jerome's  time  retumed  to  the  previous  practice  of  leav- 
jng  the  matter  to  tbe  election  of  tbe  individual.  The  East  thus  pre- 
served  tbe  traditions  of  earlier  times,  as  recorded  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  and  Canons,  prohibiting  marriage  in  orders  and  the 
ordination  of  digami,  but  imposing  no  compulsory  separation  on  those 
who  bad  been  married  previous  to  ordination. 

Even  tbese  rules  required  to  be  occasionally  enunciated  in  order  to 
maintain  their  observance.  In  530  a  constitution  of  Justinian  calis 
attention  to  the  regulation  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  deacons  and 
subdeacons,  and  in  view  of  tbe  little  respect  paid  to  it,  the  Emperor 
proceeds  to  declare  tlie  children  of  such  unions  spurious  (not  even 
notAí  or  naturales)  and  incompetent  to  inherit  anytbing;  tbe  wife  is 

1  Et  si  plaoet,  qtiaiito  etiaro  melior  I      >  Soerat,  H.  E.  Lib.  v.  c.  21. 
Bit  addam,  quanto  coelum  twra,  quanto       ,  g.  ijidor.  Pelusiot.  Epíst.  Lib.  m. 
hominibus angelí. — Lib.  de  Virgin,  e,  s.  \-^^_  jg 
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lifeewise  incapaciíated  from  inheritance,  and  the  whole  estáte  of  the 
fatlier  is  escheated  to  the  church — the  severity  of  which  may  perhaps 
be  a  fiíir  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to 
represa.'  í"ive  jeara  lat«r  Justmian  recurs  to  the  aubjeet,  and  laya 
down  the  receired  regulations  in  all  their  detaila.  Any  one  who 
keeps  a  concuhine,  or  who  has  married  a  divoreed  woman  or  a  second 
wife,  is  to  be  held  ineligible  to  the  diaeonate  or  prieathood.  Any 
member  of  thoee  ordera  or  of  the  subdiaeonate  who  taltea  a  wife  or  a 
concubine,  whether  pubhcly  or  secretly,  is  thereupon  to  be  degraded 
and  to  loae  all  clerical  privileges ;  and  though  the  strongest  preference 
Í8  expresaed  for  those  who  though  married  preserve  strict  continence, 
the  very  phrase  employed  indicates  that  this  was  altogether  a  matter 
of  choice,  and  that  previous  conjugal  relations  were  not  subject  to 
any  legislative  interference.^  These  aame  regulations  were  repeated 
aome  ten  years  later  in  a  law,  promulgated  about  545,'  which  was 
preeerved  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Greek  jurisprudence,  being 
inserted  by  Leo  the  Philosopher  in  hia  Basilica,*  quoted  by  Photins 
in  the  Nomocanon,  and  referred  to  as  still  in  forcé  by  Balsamen  in 
the  thirteenth  eentury.*  At  the  aame  time  Justinian  tacitlj  admita 
the  fajlure  of  previous  efforts  when  he  adds  a  provisión  by  which  an 
unmarried  postulant  for  the  diacooat«  is  obliged  to  pledge  himself 
not  to  marry,  and  any  bishop  permitting  such  marriage  is  threatened 
with  degradation.* 

Bishops,  however,  were  subjected  to  the  fiíll  severity  of  the  Latin 
discipline.  As  early  as  528,  Justinian  ordered  that  no  one  should  be 
eligible  to  the  episcopate  who  was  burdened  with  either  children  or 
grandchildren,  giving  as  a  reason  the  engrossing  dutiee  of  the  office, 
which  required  that  the  whole  mind  and  soul  should  be  devoted  to 
them,  and  still  more  significantly  hinting  the  indecency  of  converting 
to  the  use  of  the  prelate's  family  the  wealth  bestowed  by  the  íaithfii! 


1  Constit.  45  Cod.  i.  8.  This  law  is 
preserved  by  Photiue  (Nomoc.  Tit.  ix. 
c.  29),  ktit  Balsamon  (Schol.  ad,  loe.) 
says  that  it  is  omitted  in  the  Baeilica. 

'  "TTihit  enim  eíc  in  Baeris  ordina- 
tionibus  dili^mus  qiuun  cum  caetjtate 
■viventea,  aut  oum  uxoribus  non  cohab- 
itantes, aut  uniua  uioris  virum,  qui  vel 
fuerit  vel  sit,  ot  ipeam  caatitatem  eli- 
gentem."  The  lector  eould,by  forfeit- 
ing  h¡8  prospecta  of  promotion,  marry 


iiig  cecesBity,  but  he  was  not  allowed, 
under  any  excuse,  to  talte  a  third  wife. 
—Novell.  VI.  c.  ñ. — These  proviaions 
were  repeated  the  followin?  year  in 
Kovell.  sxii.  c.  42. 

'  Novell,  cxxiii.  c.  12. 

*  Basilieon  iii.  i.  36. 

i.  Schol.  ad   Nomocanon, 


Tit.  1,  o.  28. 
'  Nove 


[.  c.  14. 
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on  the  church  for  pióos  uses  and  for  charity/  It  is  probable  tbat 
thia  was  not  atrictly  observed,  for  in  535,  when  repeating  the  injvmc- ' 
tion,  and  adding  a  restriction  on  conjugal  intercourse,  he  intimates 
that  no  inquiry  shall  be  made  into  infi-actiona  previously  occumng, 
but  that  it  sha]!  be  rigidly  enforced  for  the  fiíture.^  The  decisión 
was  6nal  aa  regards  the  absence  of  a  wife,  for  it  wa3  again  alluded  to 
in  548,  and  that  law  is  carried  through  the  Nomocanon  and  Baeilica.' 
The  absence  of  children  aa  a  prereqnisite  to  the  episcopate,  bowever, 
was  not  insisted  upon  so  pertinaciousiy,  for  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Basilica,  issued  a  constitution  allowing 
the  ordination  of  bishops  who  had  l^itimate  oSspring,  arguing  that 
brothers  and  other  relatives  were  equally  prone  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  duties  of  their  positíon.' 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  eoter  into  the  interminable  controversy 
respeeting  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  680,  the  canons  of 
which  were  promulgated  in  692,  and  which  is  known  to  polemics  as 
the  Quinisext  in  Trullo.  The  Greeks  maintain  that  it  was  (Ecu- 
menic,  and  ita  legislation  binding  upon  Cbristendom ;  the  Latins, 
that  it  was  provincial  and  schismatic;  bnt  whether  Pope  Agatho  ac- 
ceded toits  canonaor  not;  whether  a  century  later  Adrián  I.  admitted 
them,  or  whether  their  authentication  by  the  second  council  of 
Nicaea  gave  them  authority  over  the  whole  church  or  not,  are  ques- 
tions  of  little  practica!  importance  for  our  purpose,  for  they  never 
were  really  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  West,  and  they  are  only 
to  he  regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  reeeived  ecclesiastlcal 
jurisprudence  of  the  East.  In  one  sensc,  however,  their  bearing 
upon  the  Latin  church  is  intereating,  for,  in  spite  of  them,  Rome 
maintained  communion  with  Constantinople  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  ha)f,  and  the  schiam  which  then  took  place  aróse  írom  altogether 
different  causes.  In  the  West,  tberefore,  celibacy  waa  only  a  point 
of  discipline,  of  no  doctrinal  importance,  and  not  a  matter  of  heresy, 
as  we  shall  sec  it  afterwarda  become  under  the  stimulus  afForded  by 
Protestant  controversy. 

The  canons  of  the  Quinisext  are  very  full  upon  all  the  questiona 
relating  to  celibacy,  and  show  that  great  relaxation  had  occurred  in 

1  Con8t.  42 1  1.   Ood.  I.  3,— Basil 


'  Leonis.  Novell.  Coustit.  l 
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enforeing  the  regulationa  etnbodied  in  the  Itiwa  of  Justioian.  Digami 
must  llave  become  numerous  in  the  church,  for  tlie  prohibition  of 
their  ordinatíon  is  renewed,  and  all  who  bad  not  releaaed  tbeniBelves 
from  sucb  forbidden  uniona  by  June  15th  of  tbe  preceding  year  are 
eondemned  to  suffer  deposition.  So  marriage  in  orders  had  evidently 
become  frequent,  for  all  guilty  of  it  are  enjoined  to  Icave  their  wives, 
■when,  after  a  short  suspensión,  they  are  to  be  restored  to  their  posi- 
tion,  though  ineligible  to  promotion.^  A  much  severer  punishment 
Í8,  ho-wever,  provided  for  those  who  should  subsequenüy  be  guilty  of 
the  same  indiscretion,  for  all  such  infractions  of  tbe  rule  are  ^isited 
with  absolute  deposition* — thus  provingthat  it  had  fallen  into  desue- 
íude,  since  those  who  sinned  afler  its  reatoration  were  regarded  aa 
much  more  culpable  than  those  who  had  merely  tranagresaed  an 
obsolete  law.  Even  bishoj»  had  neglected  the  reatrictions  imposed 
upon  them  by  Justinian,  for  tbe  council  refera  to  prelates  in  África, 
Libya,  and  elsewhere,  who  lived  openly  with  their  wives;  and 
although  thia  ia  prohibited  for  the  fiíture  under  penalty  of  depoaition, 
and  although  all  wives  of  those  promoted  to  the  epiacopate  are  directed 
to  be  placed  in  nunneries  at  a  diatance  from  their  huabands,  yet  the 
remarkable  admission  is  made  that  tbis  ia  done  for  tbe  aake  of  the 
people,  who  regarded  such  things  as  a  scandal,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  changing  that  which  bad  been  ordained  by  the  Apoatles.* 

With  regard  t«  tbe  fiíture  discipline  of  tbe  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  the  council,  after  significantly  actnowledging  that  the  Román 
chureb  required  a  promiae  of  abstinence  from  married  candidates  for 
the  diaconate  and  prieathood,  proceeda  to  átate  tbat  it  desires  to  adbere 
to  the  Apoatolic  canon  by  keeping  inviolate  the  conjugal  relations  of 
those  in  boly  ordera,  and  by  permitting  them  to  associate  with  their 
wives,  oníy  stipulating  for  continence  during  the  time  devoted  to  the 
ministry  of  the  sacramenta.  To  put  an  end  to  all  opposition  to  tbis 
privilege,  deposition  is  threatened  againat  tbrae  who  shaU  presume  to 
inferiere  between  the  clergy  and  their  wives,  and  likewise  against  all 
who,  under  pretence  of  religión,  sball  put  their  wives  away.  At  tbe 
same  time,  in  order  to  promote  the  extensión  of  tbe  church,  in  the 
foreign  provinces,  this  latter  penalty  is  remitted,  as  a  eoncession  to 


•  Quinieeit.  can.  8.  I  dicioms  non  ad  ea  aboieuda  ct  eyertenda 

•  IMd.  o.  6.  1"'  iP»»»"™  «M»  c»<»titut.  Bunt, 

accl  .  .  .  ne   status   ecoleaiasticus   ullo 
'  Tbid.   can.   12,   48. — "Hoe   autem  I  probro  effieiatur." 
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the  prejudices  of  the  "Barbariaos."^  How  íhoroughíy  in  some 
regióos  sacerdotal  marriage  had  come  to  be  the  rule  we  learn  from  a 
reference  to  Armenia,  where  the  Levitical  custom  of  the  Hebrewa 
waa  imitated,  in  tlie  creation  of  a  sacei'dotal  caste,  transmitted  from 
fiíther  to  son,  and  confined  to  the  priestly  houses.  This  limitation  ia 
condemned  by  the  council,  which  orders  that  all  who  are  worthy  of 
ordiuation  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible.* 

The  Eastern  cliurch  thiia  formally  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
recorded  its  sepárate  and  independent  discipline  on  this  point,  and 
refiísed  to  be  bound  by  the  sacerdotalism  of  Rome.  It  thus  main- 
tained  the  oustoms  transmitted  from  the  earJy  period,  when  asceticism 
had  commenced  to  show  itself,  but  it  shrank  from  carrying  out  the 
principies  involved  to  their  ultimate  result,  as  was  stemlj  attempted 
by  the  inexorable  logic  of  Rome.  The  system  thus  laid  down  was 
permanent,  for  throughont  the  East  the  Quinisext  was  receired  un- 
questioningly  as  a  general  council,  and  ite  decrees  were  authoritative 
and  unalterable.  It  is  trae  that  ia  the  confiísion  of  tbe  two  follow- 
ing  centnries  a  iaxity  of  practice  gradually  erept  in,  by  which  those 
who  desired  to  marry  were  admitted  to  holy  orders  while  single,  and 
were  granted  two  yeare  after  ordination  during  which  they  were  at 
liberty  to  take  wives,  but  this  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  abuse,  and 
about  the  year  900  it  was  formally  prohibited  by  a  constitution  of 
Leo  the  Philosopher.*     Thus  restorcd,  the  Greek  church  has   pre- 

1  Quinisext.  c.  13,  30. 

'  Quinisext.  c.  33. — The  Armcnian 
ehurch  in  the  middle  ages,  was  exces- 
aively  severe  as  to  the  chasthj  of  its 
ministers.  A  postulant  for  orders  was 
obliged  to  oonfesB,  and  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  single  lápse,  he  was  rejected. 
So  a  priest  in  orders  if  yielding  to  the 
weafcness  of  tha  fiesh  out  of  wedlock 
was  expelled,  though  they  were  not 
obliged  to  part  witb  their  wives,  and 
the  Greelc  rule  permitting  maniage  in 
the  iower  orders  was  maintained. — 
Concil.  Annenor.  ann.  1362  Art.  50, 
68,  98  (Martene  Ampl.  Collect.  VII. 
306-7,  408). 


'  Leonis  Novell.  Constit.  iii. — It  is 
not  improbable  tbat  tbis  custom  resulted 
from  the  iconochistic  schism  of  Leo  the 
Iflaurian  and  Constóntine  CopronyintK, 
which  occupied  neariy  the  whole  of  tbe 
eighth  century.  These  empCTore  found 
their  most  unyielding  '      '"   ''" 


adversarles  have  trsnsmitted  of  the  vio- 
lence  and  cnielties  which  he  perpetrated 
are  doubtless  exaggerat«d,  but  there  is 
likelihood  that  his  efforta  to  diseounten- 
ance  celibacy,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
obnoiious  institution ,  are  correctly 
reporfed.  "  Publice  defamavit  et  de- 
boneatavit  habitum  monachoiiim  in 
hippodromo,  prjecipiens  unumquemque 
monachum  manutonere  mulierem,  et 
laliter  transiré  per  hippodromum, 
sumptis  injuriis  ab  omni  populo  cumu- 
latis "  (Baronii  Annal.  ann.  766,  No. 
1).  He  ejected  the  raonks  from  the 
monasleries,  whicb  he  turned  info 
barracks ;  some  of  tbe  monks  were 
torturad,  oüiere  fled  to  tbe  mountains 
and  deserts,  wbere  they  suffered  every 
extremity,  while  others  agmn  succumfi- 
ed  to  Ihreafs  and  femptatione,  and  were 
publicly  married — "  alii  corporeis  vol- 
uptatibus  addieti,  auas  etianí  «sores  cir- 
cumducere  non   erubesceliant   "  (Ibid. 


).  28,  í 
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served  its  early  traditiona  unaltered  to  the  present  day.  Marriage 
in  ordera  is  not  permitted,  ñor  are  digami  admissible,  but  the  lower 
gradea  of  the  clergy  are  free  to  marry,  ñor  are  they  separated  from 
their  wives  when  promoteil  to  the  eaered  functions  of  the  dituionate 
or  priesthood.  The  bishops  are  selected  from  the  regular  clergy  or 
monka,  and,  being  bound  by  the  vow  of  ehastity,  are  of  couise  un- 
married  and  unable  to  marry.  Thus  the  legialation  of  Justinian  Í3 
practically  transmitted  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  this  restric- 
tion  on  the  freedom  of  marriage  renders  it  difiScult  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Greek  church,  like  the  Latín,  is 
forced  occaaionally  to  renew  the  Nicene  prohibition  against  the  resi- 
denee  of  suspected  women.' 

The  strongly  marked  hereditary  tendency,  which  is  so  distinguish- 
ing  a  characteriatic  of  medifeval  European  institutions  has  led,  in 
Russia  at  least,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  the  customary 
transmiaaton  of  the  prieethood,  and  even  of  individual  churches,  from 
father  to  son,  thus  ereating  a  sacerdotal  cáete.  To  such  an  extent 
haa  this  been  carried  that  marriage  is  oblígatory  on  the  parish  priest, 
and  custom  requires  that  the  wife  shall  be  the  danghter  of  a  priest. 
Some  of  the  resulta  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  a  law  of  1867,  forbid- 
ding  for  the  fiíture  the  aapirant  to  a  cure  from  marrying  the  daughter 
of  hÍ8  predecessor  or  undertaking  to  support  the  family  of  the  late 
incnmbent  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  the  preferment.  It 
shows  how  entirely  the  daties  of  the  clergy  had  been  lost  in  the  sense 
of  property  and  hereditary  right  attaehing  to  benefices,  leading  in- 
evitably  to  the  negleet  or  perfimctory  performance  of  ecclesiastical 
duties.'  We  shall  aee  hereafter  how  narrowly  the  Latín  church  es- 
caped  a  similar  transformation,  and  how  prolonged  waa  the  struggle 
to  avoid  it. 


One  branch  of  the  Eastem  church,  however,  relaxed  the  rules  oí 
the  Quinieext.  In  431,  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
excommunicated  for  bis  heretical  aubtleties  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead  in  Christ,  Driven  out  from  the  Empire  by  the  orthodos 
authorities,  hia  followers  spread  throughout  Mesopotamia  and  Persia, 


'  Sjnod.  Montis  Libani  aun.  17S6 
P.  II.  e.  T.  No.  16,  17,  Tab.  i.  No.  11 ; 
P.  III.  c.  i.  No.  11 ;  P.  IT.  c.  ii.  No.  16. 
— Synod.  Ain-TraE  ann.  1835  e.  xii. 
(Concil.  CoUect.  Lacena.  II.  134,  138, 
262,  263,  866,  367,  585). 


'  London  "  Academy,"  Nüv.  13th, 
1869,  p.  51.~8ee  also  "  The  Ruaisian 
Clergy,"  by  Father  Gagarin,  London, 
1872  (London  Athenaeum,  No.  2834. 
p.  12-S). 
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where,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  their  efforts  had  gradually  con- 
Terted  ncarlj  the  whole  populatjon.  Abouí  the  year  480,  Barsuma, 
metropolitan  of  Nisibi,  added  to  his  Neatorian  heresy  the  guilt  of 
marrying  a  nuil,  when  to  justify  himself  he  aasembled  a  synod  in 
which  the  privilege  of  marriage  was  granted  not  only  to  priesta,  bat 
even  to  monks.  In  485,  Babueus,  Patriareh  of  Seleucia,  held  a 
council  which  excommunicatcd  Barsuma  and  condenmed  his  licen- 
tious  doctrines ;  but,  about  ten  years  later,  a  subsequent  patriarch, 
Eabeiis,  in  the  council  of  Seleucia,  obtained  the  enactment  of  canona 
conferring  the  privilege  of  marriage  od  all  raoks  of  the  clergy,  from 
monk  to  patriarch.  Some  forty  years  later  a  debate  recorded  between 
the  Patriarch  Mar  Aba  and  King  Chosroes  shows  that  repeated  mar- 
riages  were  common  among  all  orders,  but  Mar  Aba  subaequently 
issued  a  canon  depriving  patriarchs  and  bisbops  of  the  right,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  rules  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.' 

The  career  of  the  Nestorians  shows  that  matrimony  is  not  incom- 
patible with  mission-work,  for  they  were  the  most  successfiíl  mission- 
aries  on  record.  They  penetrated  throughout  India,  Tartary,  and 
China.  In  the  lattcr  empire  they  lasted  until  the  thirteenth  century ; 
■ffbile  in  India  they  not  improbably  exercised  an  influence  in  modi- 
fying  the  doctrines  of  ancient  Brahmanism,^  and  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers  in  the  fifteenth  century  found  them  flourishing  in  Malabar, 
So  numerous  were  they  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom  of  Jerusalem  they  are  deecribed,  in  eoQJunction  with  the  mono- 
physite  sect  of  the  Jacobinea,  as  exceeding  in  numbers  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  ChrÍ8t«ndom.^ 

Another  segment  of  the  Eastem  cburch  may  properly  receive 
attention  here.  The  Abyaeinians  and  Coptic  Christians  of  Egypt 
can  scarcely  in  truth  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Greek  church,  aa 


'  Fot  these  details  frora  the  collec- 


'  The  strange  eimilarity 
BOnifi  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bhaga- 
vad-gita  and  Christianity,  and  the  ap- 
parent  identity  of  the  name  and  of  some 
of  the  stocy  of  Erishua  with  those  of 
Ohriat,  would  seem  to  need  some  auch 
eiplauation  aa  the  above,  The  prob- 
lem  however  is  too  eomplicated  for  dis- 


cussion  here, — Sae  "Weber's  Indian 
Literatute  p.  238  and  Monier  Wil- 
liams'6  Indian  Wisdom  p.  136.  Por 
the  questioD  oí  St.  Thomas'a  Indian 
Apostolate  see  Hohlenberg'B  learned 
tract,  "  De  Originibus  et  Fatis  Kcelas. 
Chriat.  in  Ináia  Orientali."  Havnite 
1822. 


'  Hi    o 

tunes    Nestoriani   . 

.   cum 

Jacobinis 

lonee   plures  esse 

dicuntur 

quam  Latini   et   Grfeci.— Jac 

de  Tit- 

iaco  Hist 

Hierosol.  cap.  Iiit 
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they  are  mooophyBite  in  belief,  and  have  m  many  particulars  adopted 
Jewish  customs,  such  aa  cireumcision,  &c,  Their  observancea  as 
regarda  marriage,  however,  tally  closely  with  the  canons  of  the 
Qiúniaext,  except  that  bishops  are  permitted  to  retajn  tbeir  wiyes. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  Bishop  Zaga  Zabo,  who  was  sent  as  envoy 
b)  Portugal  by  David,  King  of  Abyssinia,  left  behind  bim  a  confes- 
sion  of  laitb  for  the  edification  of  the  curiouB.  In  thia  doeument  he 
describes  the  discipline  of  his  church  as  strict  in  forbidding  the  cler- 
icature  to  illegitimates ;  marriage  Í8  not  diaaolved  by  ordination,  but 
second  marriage,  or  marriage  in  orders,  ia  prohibited,  except  under 
dispensation  from  the  Patriarch,  a  &vor  occasionally  granted  to  mag- 
nates for  public  reaaons.  Without  such  dispenaation,  the  offender  Í8 
expelled  from  the  priesthood,  while  a  bishop  or  other  eccleeiastic 
convicted  of  having  an  ill^itimate  child  is  forthwith  deprived  of  aU 
his  benéficos  and  posaessions.  Monasteries,  moreover,  were  numer- 
ouB  and  mona«hal  chaatity  was  atrictly  enforced.^  These  rules,  I 
presume,  are  still  in  forcé.  A  recent  traveller  in  those  regions  atates 
that  "  if  a  priest  be  married  previous  to  his  ordination,  he  ia  allowed 
to  remain  ao ;  but  no  one  can  marry  after  having  entered  the  priest- 
hood"— while  a  mass  of  superatitious  and  aacetic  obeervances  has 
overlaid  religión,  untü  little  trace  is  left  of  original  Christianity.* 


'  Calist,  de  Conjiig.  Clerie.  p.  415.—  I  iisi. — Mr.    Partyns     ums   up    ab  u 
Osorii   de   Hebua    EmmaDuelis    Regie    260    faat    dajs    in  the  year    m    t 
Lusit.  Lib.  IK.  (Colon.  1674  p.  3060).      them    much    more    ng  d    than    th 


'  Parkjns'K  Life  in  Abyeainia,  chap- 


observed  in  the  Oathol 
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The  Monastic  Orders  occupy  too  prominent  a  place  in  ecclesi- 
astical  history,  and  were  too  powerfii!  aai  instrument  both  for  good 
and  evil,  to  be  passed  over  without  aome  eursory  allusion,  althongh 
the  secular  clergy  is  more  particularly  the  subject  of  the  preaent 
sketch,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  monachism  is  a  topic  too 
extensive  in  its  details  to  be  thoroughly  considered  in  the  space 
which  can  be  allotted  to  it. 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  fonns  of  asceticism,  we  must  look  to 
Buddliiam  for  the  model  on  which  the  Church  fashioned  her  inatitu- 
tions.  Ages  before  the  time  of  SaJívamuni,  the  life  of  the  anchorite 
had  become  a  fe.vorite  mode  of  seeuring  the  moisha,  or  supremo  good 
of  absorption  iu  Brahma.  Buddhism,  in  throwing  open  the  way  of 
Balvation  to  all  mankind,  popularizad  this,  and  thus  multlplied  enor- 
mously  tlie  crowd  of  mendicants,  who  lived  upon  the  charity  of  the 
feithful  and  who  abandoned  a!l  the  cares  and  duties  of  life  in  the 
hope  of  advancing  a  step  in  the  seale  of  heing  and  of  ultimately 
obtaining  the  highest  bliss  of  admission  to  Nirvana.  In  the  hopeless 
confusión  of  Hindú  chronology,  it  is  impossible  to  define  dates  with 
exaetness,  but  we  know  that  at  a  very  early  period  these  Bhikshus 
and  Bhiksliunis,  or  mendicaiits  of  either  sex,  were  organized  in  mon- 
asteriea  (Viharas  or  Sangharamas)  erected  by  the  piety  of  the  faith- 
ful,  and  were  subjected  to  definite  ralee,  prominent  among  which 
were  thoae  of  poverty  and  chastity,  which  suhsequently  became  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Western  orders.  Probably  the  oldest  existing 
sci-ipture  of  Buddhism  is  the  Pratimoksha,  or  collection  of  rules  for 
observance  by  the  bhikshus,  which  tradition,  not  without  probabiüty, 
ascribes  to  Sakyamuni  himself,  In  this,  infraetion  of  chastity  íalls 
under  the  first  of  the  four  Parajika  rules ;  it  is  classed,  with  murder, 
among   thp   most   serious   offences   entaillng   excommun  i  catión  and 
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expulsión  without  forgiveneas,  The  solicitatioQ  of  a  woman  comee 
Tvithin  the  scope  of  the  thirteen  Sanghadiseaa  rules,  entailing  penance 
and  probation,  after  which  tlie  offender  may  be  absolved  by  an  as- 
sembly  of  not  lesa  than  twenty  bhikahue.  Other  punishmenta  are 
allotted  for  every  suspicioua  a«t,  and  the  utmost  care  ia  shown  in 
the  regulationa  laid  down  for  the  minutest  details  of  social  intereourae 
between  the  sexes.' 

Under  these  rules,  Buddhist  monachism  developed  to  an  ext«nt 
which  more  than  rivals  that  of  its  Western  derivativo.  The  remains 
of  the  magnificent  Viharaa  still  to  be  seen  in  India  testify  at  once  to 
the  enormous  multitudes  which  found  shelter  in  them  and  to  the 
munifieent  piety  of  the  monarchs  and  wealthy  men  who,  as  in  Europe, 
sought  to  purchase  the  favor  of  Heaven  by  founding  and  enlarging 
these  retreats  for  the  devotee.  In  China,  Buddhism  ivas  not  intro- 
düced  until  the  firsí  century  A,  D.,  and  yet,  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  in  apite  of  repeated  and  severe  persecutions,  the 
number  of  monaflteries  already  amounted  to  3716,  whiie  íwo  hundred 
jears  later  the  persecutmg  Emperor  Wu-Tsung  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion  of  no  less  than  4600 ;  and  at  the  preaent  day  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  80,000  Buddhist  monks  in  the  environs  of  Pekín  alone. 
When,  in  the  seventh  century,  Hiouen-Thsang  visited  India,  he  de- 
scribes the  Sangharama  of  Nalanda  as  containing  ten  thousand  monks 
and  novices ;  and  the  later  pilgrim,  Fah-Hian,  found  fifty  or  sixty 
thouaand  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
city  of  Uchi,  in  Chínese  Tartary,  possessed  fourteen  monasteries, 
averaging  three  thouaand  devotees  in  each ;  while  in  Tibet,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhassa  twelve  great  monas- 
teries, containing  a  popuiation  of  18,500  lamas.  In  Ladak,  the 
proportion  of  lamas  to  the  laity  is  as  one  to  thirteen  ;  in  Spití,  one 
to  seven ;  and  in  Burmah,  one  to  íhirty.^  Great  as  were  the  pro- 
portions  to  which  European  monachism  grew,  it  never  attained 
dimensions  such  as  these, 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  intercourse  between  East 
and  West  led  to  the  introduction  of  anchoritic  and  monastic  customs, 
The  first  rudimentary  development  of  a  tendency  in  such  direction 

'  Davids     &     Oldenlje^'s     Vinaya  'Beal'sChineaePilgrimspp.  sxiviii., 

Teita,   Part   I.   pp.  4,  8,   lá,   16,  82,  si.,  155-9.— Schlagintweit'e  Buddhism 

35-7,  42,  47,   56.— Cf.   Beal'e   Catana  in  Tibet,  pp.  164-5.— Wheeler's  Híbí. 

pp.  209-14— Burnotif,  Indroduetion  á  of  India,  III.  270.— Froc.  Eoy.  Geog. 

lliiítoice  du  Buddliisnie  indien.  2e  Éd.  Societv,  in  London  "  Reader"  Nov.  17, 

pp.  246-8.  1866. " 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  vows,  which,  as  síated  in  a  previous  section, 
had  already,  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  church,  become 
commoii  among  female  devotees.  In  fact  an  order  of  widows,  em- 
plojed  in  charitabie  works  and  supported  from  the  offerings  of  the 
faitíifiíl,  wa8  apparently  one  of  the  primitive  institutions  of  the 
Apostles.  To  prevent  any  conflict  hetween  the  claims  of  the  world 
and  of  the  church,  St.  Paul  directs  that  they  shaJl  be  childless  and 
not  les3  than  sixtj  years  of  age,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  there  might 
be  no  neglect  of  the  first  duty  which  he  recognized  as  owing  to  the 
fiunily,  ñor,  on  the  other  hand,  tbat  the  devotee  should  be  tempted 
by  the  flesh  to  quit  the  service  which  she  had  undertaken.' 

This  admirable  plan  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  the  eountless 
aasociations  by  which  the  church  has  in  al!  ages  earaed  the  gratitude 
of  raankind  by  giving  to  Christianity  its  truest  pra^tical  exposítion. 
It  combined  a  refiíge  for  the  desoíate  with  a  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion  for  spreading  the  fáitb  and  administering  charity;  and  there 
waa  no  thought  of  marríng  its  ntiljty  by  rendering  it  simply  an 
instrument  for  exaggerating  and  propagating  aíiceticism.  St.  Paul, 
indeed,  expressly  commands  the  yoimger  enes  to  marry  and  bring  up 
children  f  and  he  could  little  have  anticipated  the  time  when  this 
order  of  widows,  so  venerable  in  its  origin  and  labora,  wonld,  by 
the  caprice  of  ascetic  progress,  come  to  be  regarded  as  degraded  in 
comparison  with  tbe  virgin  spouses  of  Christ,  who  selfishly  endeavored 
to  purebase  their  own  salvation  by  shunning  all  tbe  duties  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Creator.^  Ñor  could  he  have  imagined  tbat,  after 
eighteen  centuries,  enthuaiastic  theologians  would  seriously  argüe  that 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  founded  regular  religious  orders,  bound 
by  the  tbree  customary  vowa  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.* 


1  I.  Tim.  V.  S-14.  cf,  Act.  IS.  SO-il. 
In  the  time  of  Tertullian  these  women 
were  regularly  ordained  (Ad  TJsor. 
Lib.  I.  c.  7).  Thia  was  forbidden  by 
the  council  of  Nicffla  (can.  19)  and  bj 
that  of  I^odicea  (can.  11)  in  372.  In 
451,  however,  we  sea  by  the  council  of 
CJjalcedon  (can.  15)  that  tbe  aneient 
practice  had  been  revived.  The  au- 
tborities  on  the  question  will  be  found 
very  fully  given  by  Chr.  Lupus  (Soho- 
¿on  in  Can  15  Ooncil.  Chalced. — O^p. 
II.  90  sqq.).  Even  as  late  as  tbe  mid- 
dle  of  the  ninth  century  stríngent  rules 
were  promulgated  to  punish  the  mar- 
rií^e  of  deaconesses  (Capitul.  Add.  III, 
Cap,  75.— Baluz.  I.  1191). 


1  daré  adver- 
sario—I.  Tim.  V.  14. 

'  See  León.  I.  Epiat.  Iiiktü.  cap.  2. 
(Harduin.  I.  1776).  This  was  not  so 
in  the  earlier  periods.  Tertullian  (De 
Pnescription.  ni.),  in  alluding  Ui  the 
various  classes  of  eccleBÍaatÍc3,  places 
the  widows  immediately  afler  tbe  order 
of  deaeone,  and  beforo  the  yirgina. 

'  Nothing  is  so  iilogical  as  the  logic 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prove  foregone 
conelusions.  Donato  Calvi  (apud  Pan- 
EÍni,  Pubbliea  Conffeasione  di  un  Prigi- 
oneiro,  Toriuo,  1865,  p,  111)  quotes  the 
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In  the  early  clmrch,  as  has  been  already  shown,  all  vows  of  conti- 
nence  and  dedication  to  the  service  of  God  were  a  matter  of  simple 
volition,  not  onlj  as  to  their  inception,  but  also  as  to  their  duratíon. 
The  male  or  female  devotee  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  worid  and 
to  marrj  at  anj  time ;'  although  during  the  purer  perioda  of  perse- 
cutiou,  such  conduct  was  doubtlesa  visited  with  disapprobation  and 
was  attended  with  loss  of  reputation.  As,  moreover,  there  was  no 
actual  segregation  frora  the  world  and  no  sundering  of  family  tiea, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  special  mies  of  diaeipiine.  When,  under 
the  Decían  persecution,  Paul  the  Tbebaean,  and  shortly  afterwardfl 
St.  Antony,  retired  to  the  desert  in  order  to  satisfy  a  craving  for 
ascetic  mortification  which  could  only  be  satiated  by  solitude,  and 
thus  unconsciously  founded  the  vaat  society  of  Egyptian  cenobites, 
they  gave  riae  to  what  at  length  became  a  new  necessity.^  The  ' 
associations  which  graduaJly  formed  themselves  required  some  gov- 
ernment,  and  the  institution  of  monachism  became  too  important  a 
portion  of  the  church,  both  in  numbers  and  influence,  to  remain  long 
without  mies  of  discipline  to  regúlate  ita  piety  and  to  direct  its 


teits  Matt.  XIX.  12,  Luke  xiv.  SS  and 
Matt.  XIX.  21,  27,  and  Ihen  trium- 
phantlj  eoncludea — "  Ben  lice  con- 
chindere  chiaramente  da'sacri  Vangeli 
raccogliersi  foaaero  gli  Apoatoli  veri  reü- 
giosi  coi  tre  voti  della  religione  legati." 

'  If  further  proof  of  this  be  required, 
bayond  what  has  already  been  me¡denf^ 
ally  adduced,  it  is  to  be  found  m  the 
I9th  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra, 
held  about  the  year  314,  By  this,  the 
Yow  of  eelibacy  or  vii^inity  wben 
broken  only  rendered  the  offender  in- 
capable  of  roeeiving  holy  orders.  He 
WB8  to  be  treated  as  a  "digamus," 
ahowing  evidently  that  no  punishment 
was  iníieted,  beyond  the  diaability 
which  attached  to  second  marriages. 

Even  in  the  time  of  8t.  Augustin 
monbs  were  frequeatly  married,  as  we 
leam  Irom  his  remarka  conceming  the 
herética  who  atyled  themselvea  Apos- 
tolici  and  who  gloried  in  their  superior 
aBcetieisra — "  eo  quod  in  auam  eoramu- 
nionem  non  reciperent  utentes  roniugi- 
bus  et  res  proprtas  poasidentes ,  qutues 
habet  Catholica  [ecclegia]  et  roonachos 
et  clerieoa  piunmoa.  "—Augustin  de 
H^resib.  No.  XI. 


the  errora  of  the  same  sect,  declarea 
that  those  who  caonot  persevere  in  their 
vows  had  better  marry  and  reconcile 
themselves  by  peniteace  to  the  church 
rather  than  to  sin  in  aecret — "  Helios 
est  lapsum  a  cursu  palam  sibi  uiorem 
sumere  aecundum  legem  et  a  yiíginitate 
multo  tempere  pcenitentiam  ^ere  et  sic 
ruraus  ad  eccleaiam  induci,  etc." — 
Panar.  Haeres.  L£l. 

"We  shall  aee  hereafter  how  long_  ¡t 
took  to  enforce  the  strict  segregation 
of  the  cenobite  frora  the  world. 

'  St.  Jerome  víndicates  for  Paul  the 
priority  which  was  comnionly  ascribed 
to  Aniflny,  but  he  fully  admits  that  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  the  eredit  of  popu- 
larizing  the  practica. — "Alti,  «ul«m,  in 
quam  opinionem  vulgua  omne  consentit, 
asserunt  Antonium  hujus  propositi  ca- 
pul, quod  ex  parte  verumest:  nonenim 
tam.  ipse  ante  omnes  fuit,  quam  ab  eo 

Hieron.Vit.  Pauli  cap.  1.— Epiíst.  xxil. 
ad  Eustoch.  cap.  86. 

Jerome  alao  asserts  that  monachism 
was  unknown  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
until  it  was  ¡ntroduced  there  by  Hila- 
rión, a  disciple  of  St.  Antony.— Vit 
Hilarión,  cap.  14. 
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powers.  As  yet,  however,  a  portion  of  the  church,  adberiiig  to 
ancient  tradition,  looked  reprovinglj  on  theBe  exaggerated  pietistie 
vagaries.  Lactantiua,  for  instance,  in  a  passage  written  subsequent 
to  the  conversión  of  Constantine,  eamestly  denouuces  the  Ufe  of  a 
henait  as  that  of  a  beast  ratlier  tban  of  a  man,  and  urges  that  tbe 
bonds  of  human  society  ought  not  to  be  broken,  since  man  cannot 
exist  without  his  fellows,' 

It  was  in  yain  to  atíempt  to  stem  the  tide  which  had  now  feirly 
set  in,  ñor  ia  it  difficult  to  imderstand  the  impulsión  which  drove  so 
many  to  abandon  the  world.  No  small  portion  of  pastoral  duty  con- 
sisted  in  exhortations  to  virginity,  the  praises  of  which  were  reiter- 
ated  with  ever  increasing  vehemence,  and  the  rewards  of  which,  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  were  magnified  with  constantly  augmentjng 
promises.  Indeed,  a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  that  age  seems  to 
render  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  truly  devout  soul  could  remain 
involved  in  worldly  duties  and  pleaauree,  when  the  abandonment  of 
all  the  ties  and  responaibilities  imposed  on  man  by  Providence  waa 
represented  as  rendering  the  path  to  heaven  so  mncb  shorter  and 
more  certain,  and  when  every  pulpit  resounded  with  perpetual  ampli- 
fications  of  tbe  one  theme.  Equally  efficacious  with  the  timid  and 
slothfiíl  was  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  confiísion  and 
atrife  which  the  a«celerating  decline  of  the  empire  rendered  every 
day  wilder  and  more  hopeless ;  while  the  crushing  burdens  of  the 
State  drove  many,  in  spit«  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil  power,  to 
seek  their  escape  in  tbe  exemptions  a«corded  to  ihose  connected  with 
the  ühurch.  When  to  these  classes  are  added  the  penitenta — proto- 
types  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  who  retired  to  the  desert  as  the  onlj 
refiíge  from  her  profligate  life,  and  for  seventeen  years  waged  an 
endleas  struggle  with  the  buming  passions  which  she  couid  control 
but  could  not  conquer — it  is  not  difficult  to  estímate  bow  vast  were 
the  multitudes  unconsciously  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
that  monastíc  structure  which  was  eventually  to  overshadow  all 
Christendom.^  Indeed,  even  the  church  itself  at  times  became 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  tendency,  as  when  the  council  of  Sara^ 
gossa,  in  381,  fonnd  it  necessary  to  denounce  the  practico  of  eccle- 


'  Instit.  Divin.  Lil>.  vi.  cap.  10, — 
Cf.  c.  17. 

'  As  early  as  Ihe  commencement  of 
the  fourÜi  century,  we  find  Pauatus, 
in  liis"nt  quoque"  defence  of  Mani- 


eliteisni,  aaaerting  that  io  the  ChriatUn 
diurches  the  numlíet  of  professed  vir- 
gins  eseeeded  that  of  women  not  bound 
by  vows. — Augustin.  contra  Faust. 
Manich.  Lib.  xsx.  e.  iv. 
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siastics  abandoning  their  fiínetions  and  embracing  the  moaastic  life, 
whicli  it  assumes  was  done  from  unworthy  motives.* 

Soon  after  bis  conversión,  Constantine  bad  encouraged  tbe  pre- 
Tailing  tendency  hj  not  only  repealing  the  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  oíd  Román  law  on  those  wbo  remained  unmarried,  but  by  extend- 
ing  tbe  power  of  makmg  wills  to  minora  wbo  professed  tbe  int«ntion 
of  celibacy.^  Hia  piety  and  that  of  subsequent  emperors  speedily 
attributed  to  all  connected  ■with  the  churcb  certain  exemptiona  from 
the  intolerable  municipal  burdens  whicb  were  eating  out  tbe  heart  of 
the  empire,  An  enonnous  premium  was  thus  ofFered  to  swell  tbe 
ecclesiastical  ranks,  wbile,  as  tbe  number  of  the  officiating  clergy 
waa  necessarily  limiíed,  tbe  influx  woiild  naturaUy  flow  inte  the  masa 
of  monta  and  nuns  on  wbose  increaae  there  waa  no  restriction,  and 
whose  conditioE  was  open  to  all,  witb  but  slender  examination  into 
the  fitness  of  tbe  applicant.'  Tbe  rapidly  increasing  wealtb  of  the 
chureb,  and  the  large  sume  devoted  to  tbe  maintenance  of  all  orders 
of  tbe  clergy,  ofFered  additional  temptationa  to  those  wbo  migbt 
regard  tbe  life  of  the  ascetic  as  tbe  means  of  securing  an  assured 
existence  ofidleneas,  free  from  all  care  of  tbe  morrow.  If,  tberefore, 
during  a  period  wben  ridieule  and  persecution  were  the  portion  of 
those  wbo  vowed  perpetual  eontinence,  it  had  been  found  imposaible 
to  avoid  the  most  deplorable  scandals,*  it  can  readily  be  eonceived 
that  alluremonts  sucb  aa  these  would  erowd  tbe  monastie  profession 
with  proselytea  of  a  most  questionable  cbaracter,  drawn  from  a  society 
80  fiigbtfiílly  disoluto  as  tbat  of  tbe  fourtb  century.  The  fierce 
declamations  of  St.  Jerome  afibrd  a  terrible  picture  of  tbe  disorders 


*  Propter  luxuní  vaiiitateiaque  prse- 
Bumptam. — Concil.  Oieaaraug.  I.  ann. 
881  c.  T¡. — Disoliedien.ce  to  the  pro- 
hibition  is  threafened  with  prolonged 
suspenaion  from '  — 


'  Caaaiod.  Hist.  Tripart.  Lib.  i.  e.  S. 

'  See  Lib.  zvi.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  ii. 
U.  9,10,  n,  14,  etc.  Thjs  evil  had  be- 
oome  Bo  graat  by  the  time  of  Valens 
that  in  366  that  emperor  declares  "  Quí- 
dam ignaviíB  aectaloree  desertis  civita- 
tum  muiLeribus,  captant  solitudines  ac 
secreta,  et  specie  religionis  cíetibus  mo- 
nizonton  congregantur."  The  moat 
Tigoroua  measureB  were  requisite, ' '  erui 
e  latebris  consulta  prffieeptione  manda- 
■rimiia,"  and  he  oidere  the  culprita  to 
be  Hubject«d  again  to  their  municipal 
dutiee  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all 


their  property  {Lib.  xii.  Cod.  Theod. 
Tit.  i.  I.  63).  In  S76  tha  same  emperor 
endeavored  to  enforce  the  obligatioa  of 
military  service  on  the  crowdfi  of  vigo- 
wlio   ñlled  tí  ■     ^ 


their 


'  The  lamentatione  of  St.  Cyprian 
have  already  been  alluded  to.  In  805 
the  ooitncil  of  Elvira  found  it  neoessary 
to  denouDcc  perpetual  excomin.UDÍt;ation 
^aiast  Üie  "virgines  saeratte"  who 
abandoned  thems^ves  to  a  life  of  licen- 
tiouaness,  *h¡le  those  guilty  only  of  a 
single  lapse  were  allowed  restoration  to 
communion  on  the  deatbbed,  if  eamed 
by  continual  penitenee  (Concil.  Elib- 
OTil.  o.  U). 
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prevatent  among  tliose  vowed  to  celiba«j,  and  of  the  hideous  crimes 
resorted  to  in  order  to  conccal  or  remove  the  consequences  of  guilí, 
sliowing  that  the  asceticism  enforced  by  Sirioius  had  not  wrought  any 
improvement.^  The  necesaifj  of  subjecting  thoae  bound  bj  vowa  to. 
establiehed  rules  must  therefore  have  soon  become  generally  recog- 
nized;  and  although  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were  free  at  any 
time  to  abandon  the  profeasion  which  they  had  assumed,  still,  while 
they  remained  as  members,  the  welfare  of  the  church  would  render 
all  right-minded  men  eager  to  hail  ajiy  attempt  to  estabUsh  rules  of 
wholesoiue  discipline.  The  first  authoritative  attempt  to  check  dis- 
orders  of  the  kind  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  first  councii  of  Carthag«, 
which  in  348  insisted  that  all  who,  shunning  marriage,  elected  the 
better  lot  of  chastity,  should  iive  separato  and  solitary,  and  tliat  none 
should  have  access  to  them  under  penalty  of  excommunication ;  and 
in  381  the  Council  of  Saragossa  sought  to  remedy  the  evil  at  ite  root 
by  forbidding  virgins  to  tate  the  veil  unlesa  they  could  fiímish  proof 
that  thay  were  at  least  forty  years  of  age.'' 

Although  the  church,  in  becoming  an  afiair  of  state,  had  to  a  great 
extent  saerificed  its  independence,  still  it  enjoyed  the  countervailing 
advantage  of  being  able  to  cali  upon  the  temporal  power  for  assistance 
■when  its  own  authority  was  defied,  ñor  waa  it  long  in  requiring  thia 
aid  in  the  enforcemeut  of  its  regulations.  Accordingly,  in  364,  we 
find  a  law  of  Jovian  forbidding,  under  pain  of  actual  or  civil  death, 
any  attempt  to  marry  a  sacred  virgin,*  the  extreme  severity  of  which 
is  the  best  indication  of  the  condition  of  moráis  that  could  justify  a 
resort  to  penalties  so  exaggerated,  How  great  was  the  necessity  for 
reform,  and  how  little  was  actually  accompliahed  by  these  attempts, 
may  te  eatimated  from  an  effort  of  the  Council  of  Valence,  in  374, 
to  prevent  those  who  married  from  being  pardoned  after  too  short  a 
penance,*  and  from  the  description  which  ten  years  later  Pope  Siricius 

'  Piget  dicere  quol  quotídie  virgines 
ruant,  quantas  de  suo  gremio  matar 
perdat  eccleaia:  auper  qu£e  sidera  mi- 
niicus  Buperbua  pouat  tnronum  suum  ; 
quot  petras  eicavet  et  habitet  coluber 
in  foraminilius  earum.  Tídeaa  pleraa- 
quB  viduaa  antequam  nuptas,  ¡nfelioem 
conscientima  mutata  taiitum  veste 
pretiere.  Quas  nisi  tumor  uteri,  et 
infantum  pródiderit  vagitus,  sanetaa 
et  caatas  se  esae  gloriantiir,  et  erecta 

cervice  et  ludentibua  peditus  inoedunt.        a  i,¡i,_  ly,  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  s 
AlitB  vero  sterilitatein    príebibunt,   et 
necdum  sati  hominia  homicidiuro  fací-        '  Conoil.  Vaient.  I.  s 


unt.  Noimullse  cut 
cepisse  de  acelere,  abortii  venena  m 
itantur,  et  frequenter  etiam  ij 
commortu»,  triuro  crimimim  resa, 
inferoa  producuntur,  homicid»  si 
Christi  adulterte,  necdum  nati  filü  p 
rieidffi— Hieron.  Ep¡st.  xxii.  ad  É 
toeh.  c.  5. 
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givea  of  tíie  unbridled  and  sliameless  license  induiged  in  by  botli 
Beses  in  violation  of  their  monaetic  vows.' 

Certain  definite  rules  for  the  govemance  of  these  eonstantly  in- 
ereasing  crowds  of  all  statioas,  conditiona,  and  chai-acters,  who  were 
obviously  so  ill-fitted  for  the  obligations  which  tbey  had  aesomed, 
becajue  of  course  neeessary,  but  it  woiS  long  before  they  assiuned  an 
irrevocable  and  binding  forcé.  The  treatise  which  is  known  as  the 
rule  of  St.  Orleais  is  oniy  a  long  and  eomewhat  myatic  exhortation 
to  aaceticiam,  That  which  St,  Pachomius  is  eaid  to  have  received 
from  an  ángel  is  manifestly  posterior  to  the  date  of  that  saint,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  Minute 
as  are  its  instnictlona,  and  rigid  as  are  its  injunctions  respecting 
every  action  of  the  cenobite,  yet  it  fiílly  displays  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  profession  and  the  lightness  of  the  bonds  which  tied 
the  monk  to  his  order.  A  stranger  applying  for  admission  to  a 
monaatery  was  exposed  oniy  to  a  probation  of  a  few  days,  to  test  his 
sincerity  and  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  slave ;  no  vows  were  ¡m- 
posed,  oniy  his  simple  promise  to  obey  the  rules  being  required.  If 
he  grew  tired  of  ascctic  life,  he  departed,  but  he  could  not  be  again 
taken  back  without  penitence  and  the  consent  of  the  archimandrite.' 
Even  femaJe  travellerB  applying  for  hospitality  were  not  refiíeed 
admittance,  and  an  inclosure  was  aet  apart  for  them,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  special  honor  and  attention ;  a  place  waa 
likewiae  provided  for  them  in  which  to  be  present  at  vespers.^ 

A  similar  system  of  discipline  is  manifested  in  the  detailed  state- 
ment  of  the  regulationa  of  the  Egyptian  monasteries  left  UH  by  John 
Caasianua,  Abbot  of  St.  Víctor  of  Marseillea,  who  died  in  448.  No 
vows  or  religious  ceremoniea  were  required  of  the  postulant  for 
admission.  He  was  proved  by  ten  days'  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  a 
year's  probation  inside,  yet  the  slender  tie  between  him  aod  the  com- 
xunnity  is  ahown  by  the  preservation  of  bis  worldly  gannent»,  to  be 
retumed  to  him  in  case  of  his  expulsión  for  disobedience  or  discon- 

'  Piwtea  vero  in  abruptum  conscien-  is  uuivecsally  acknowledgod  to  be  spu- 

tin  desperatíone  producti.  do   illicitia  rious  and  therefore  requirea  no  special 

complexibus  libere  ftlioa  procreaverínt,  reference. 

quod  et  publicíB  legea   et  eceloaiastiea        .  ,,.,        ^      _,,  .    .   .  ..     ,    , 

jur8condSmnant.-liricii  Epiat.  I.  c.  6.      ,  .^>'^-  ''■  f  ■  .  Th¡s ja  m  partieulatly 

■^  stnking  eontraat  with  medifaval  mon- 

'  Regul,  8.  Pachom.  o.  26,  79,  95. —  achiam,  whioh,  as  we  ahall  aee  hera- 

The  Rule  which  pasaes  under  the  ñame  aftcr,  considered  the  lacred   precincta 

of  John,  Biahop  of  Jeruaalem,  I  believe  polluted  by  the  foot  of  woman. 
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tent,  and  also  by  the  refiísal  to  receive  froui  him  the  gift  of  hia 
prívate  fortune — aithough  no  one  within  the  sacred  waUs  was  per- 
mitted  to  cali  tlie  simplest  article  his  own — lest  he  should  leave  the 
convent  and  then  clajm  to  revoke  hia  donation,  as  not  unfrequently 
happened  in  inetitutione  whieh  negiected  thía  salutary  rule.'  So,  iu 
a  series  of  directions  for  cenobitic  life,  appended  to  a  curious  Arabic 
versión  of  the  Nicene  caiiona,  the  punishmeut  provided  for  persistent 
disobedience  and  turbulence  is  expulsión  of  the  offender  from  the 


As  a  temporai-y  refuge  from  the  triáis  of  life,  where  the  soul  could 
be  strengthened  by  seelusion,  meditation,  peacefid  labor,  and  rigid 
discipline,  thousanda  muat  have  found  the  institntion  of  Monachism 
most  benefieial  vho  had  not  resolution  enough  to  give  themselves  up 
to  a  life  of  ascetic  devotion  and  privation,  These  lacilities  for 
eiitrance  and  departure,  however,  only  rendered  more  probable  the 
admission  of  the  turbulent  and  the  worldly ;  and  the  want  of  stríngent 
and  effective  regulations  must  have  rendered  itself  every  day  more 
apparent,  as  the  holy  multitudes  waxed  Wger  and  more  difficult  to 
manage,  and  as  the  empire  became  eovered  with  wandering  monks, 
described  by  St.  Augustin  as  beggars,  swindlers,  and  peddlers  of  fiílae 
relies,  who  resorted  to  the  most  shamelesa  mendacity  to  procure  the 
means  of  sustaining  their  idle  and  vagabond  life.' 

It  was  this,  no  doubt,  which  led  to  the  adoption  and  enforeement 
of  the  third  of  the  monastic  vows — that  of  obedíence — as  heing  the 
only  mode  by  which  during  the  period  when  residence  was  voluntary, 
the  crowda  of  devotees  could  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  subjection. 
To  what  a  length  this  was  carried,  and  how  eompletely  the  system  of 
religious  aaceticism  succeeded  in  its  objeet  of  destroying  all  human 
feeling,  is  well  exemplified  by  the  shining  example  of  the  holy  Muciua, 
■who  presented  himself  for  admission  in  a  monastery,  accompanied  by 
his  child,  a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  His  persiatent  humility  gained 
for  him  a  relaxation  of  the  rules,  and  father  and  son  were  admitted 
together.     To  test  his  worthiness,  however,  they  were  separated,  and 

nuaquaní  stantes,  uuequam  sedentes. 
Alii  membra  martyrom,  si  turnen  mar- 
tyrum,  venditant;  alii  fimbrias  et  phy- 
lacteria  sua  magnificant  .  .  .  ut  umaes 
petunt,  omnes  eiigunt,  aut  suraptuí 
'- egeatatia,  aut  dmulfitíB  pretium. 


'  Cassian.  de  Ceenob.  Instit.  Lib. 
TV.  c.  8,  4,  5,  6,  IS.^CaseianuB  de- 
ciarea  chastity  to  be  the  virtue  by 
which  men  are  rendered  most  libe 
angels. 

'  De  Monacb.  Decret.  can.  x.  (Har- 
duin.  Concil.  I.  498.) 

^  Kuaquam  mÍ9308,   nuaquam   flyn?. 


Monachup.  cap.  S 
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all  intercourse  forbidden.     His  patience  encourageá  a  further  trial. 

The  helplesa  child  waa  neglected  and  abueed  sjstematically,  but  all 
the  perversa  ingenulty  whicb  rendered  him  a  masa  of  filth  and  visited 
him  with  perpctnal  chastisement  feiled  to  excite  a  sign  of  interest  in 
the  iather.  Finally  the  abbot  feigned  to  lose  all  patience  with  the 
little  sufferer'a  moans,  and  ordered  Mucius  to  cast  him  in  the  river. 
The  obedient  monk  carried  him  to  the  bank  and  threw  him  in  with 
8uch  promptitude  that  the  admiring  spectators  were  harely  able  to 
rescue  him.  Ail  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  hideous  picture  is 
the  declaration  of  the  abbot  that  in  Mucius  the  aacrifice  of  Abraham 
waa  completed.'  This  epitomizes  the  whole  system — the  tranafer  to 
man  of  the  obedience  due  to  Grod — and  shows  how  little,  by  tiiis  time, 
was  left  of  the  hopefiíl  reliance  on  a  heneficent  God  which  dis- 
tinguished  the  primitivo  church,  and  which  ied  Athenagoras,  ia  the 
aecond  century,  to  argüe  from  the  premises  "  Grod  certainly  impels  do 
one  to  those  things  which  are  unnatural," 

The  wealcer  sex,  whether  from  the  greater  valué  attached  to  the 
purity  of  woman  or  from  her  presumed  frailty,  as  well  as  from  some 
difference  in  the  natura  of  the  engagement  entered  into,  waa  the  firat 
to  becorae  the  aubject  of  distinct  legislation,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
efforts  required  shows  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  rule  of  celibacy 
and  chastity.  Ailusion  has  aiready  been  made  to  a  law  of  Jovian 
which,  3»  early  as  364,  denoimced  the  attempt  to  marry  a  nun  aa  a 
capital  crime.  Subseqnent  canona  of  the  church  show  that  this  was 
wholly  inefiéctual,  The  council  of  Valence,  in  374,  endeavored  to 
check  sueh  marriages.  The  synod  of  Rome,  in  384,  alludea  with 
horror  to  these  uniona,  which  it  stigmatizea  as  adultery,  and  drawing 
a  distinction  between  virgina  profeased  and  thoae  who  had  taken  the 
veil,  it  prescribes  an  indefinito  penance  before  they  can  be  received 
back  into  the  church,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  venturo  to 
order  their  separation  from  their  hushanda.'  Ayear  later,  the  bolder 
Siricius  commands  both  monks  and  nuns  guilty  of  unchastity  to  be 


'  Ctissian.  Lib,  v.  e.  27,  28.  The 
travagant  lengths  to  which.  thia  impl 
BuhjectioQ  was  habitually  carrieif 
further  illuatrated  by  Caseianua 


!.  10. 


Lib. 


The  same  splrít  is  ahown  in  the  story 
told  of  St.  Frftncis  of  Assisi,  who  tüok 
with  him  into  the  garden  two  novices 
to  aasist  him  in  plantiog  cabbages.  He 
commenced  by  aettii^  out  the  vegeta- 


bles with  their  heads  in  the  earth  and 
their  toolB  in  the  air.  One  of  tha 
novices  ventured  to  remonstrate — 
"Fathet,  that  Í3  not  the  way  to  maka 
cabbages  grow  ''-^"  Hy  aon,"  inter- 
rupted  the  Saint,  "you  are  not  fitted 
for  our  order,"— and  he  diamiased  the 

youth  OQ  the  spot. 

.  Román,  ann,  384  c.  1,  2. 
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impriaoned,  but  he  makee  no  aJlusion  to  marriage."  Notwithstajiding 
the  fervor  of  St.  Auguetin'a  admiration  for  virgiajty  and  the  eamest 
oesa  with  whích  he  waged  war  ¡n  favor  of  celibacy,  he  pronounces 
that  the  marriage  of  nuns  is  binding,  ridicules  those  who  coosider  it 
as  invalid,  and  deprécate»  the  evil  resulta  of  separating  man  and  wife 
nnder  such  circumstancea,  but  yet  his  asceticism,  satisfied  with  this 
concession  to  commou  sense,  pronounces  such  unions  to  be  worse  than 
adulterous.*  From  this  it  is  evident  that  these  infractions  of  disci- 
pline were  far  from  uncommon,  and  that  the  stricter  churchmen 
already  treated  such  marriages  as  nuil  and  void,  which  resulted  in 
the  husbands  considering  themselves  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  Such 
view  of  monastic  vows  was  not  sustained  by  the  authorities  of  the 
church,  for  about  the  same  period  Innocent  I.,  üke  St.  Augustin, 
while  condemning  euch  marriages  as  worse  than  adulterous,  admitt«d 
their  validity  by  reíusing  comumnion  to  the  offenders  until  one  of 
the  partners  in  guilt  should  be  dead;  and,  like  the  synod  of  384,  he 
considered  the  transgreasion  aa  somewhat  less  culpable  in  the  pro- 
feased  virgin  than  in  her  who  had  consummated  her  marriage  with 
Christ  by  absolutely  taking  the  veil.^  It  waa  probably  tbia  aasumed 
marriage  with  Christ — a  theory  which  St.  Cyprian  shows  to  be  as 
oíd  aa  the  third  century,  and  which  is  yery  strongly  stated  by  Inno- 
cent— ^which  rendered  the  church  so  much  more  sensitive  as  to  the 
fraiity  of  the  female  devotees  than  to  that  of  the  men.  As  yet, 
however,  the  stabillty  of  such  marriages  was  generally  accepted 
tfaroiighout  the  church,  for,  a  few  years  before  the  epistle  of  Inno- 


'  Siricii  Epist,  1,  c.  6.— A  rather 
0UTÍOU9  episode  in  monastic  discipltiie 
íb  a  law  pcomulgated  in  390  by  Theo- 
doslus  the  Great  prohibiting  nuns  from 
shaving  lieir  heade  under  severe  penal- 
tíes.  "Feminte  qua  crinem  suum  con- 
tra divinas  bumanaeque  li 
peiíuas»  professionis  absci 
desiia  foñbuB  arceantur, 
bislioppermittingthenilo  entera  churcl 


1.  27. 


-Lib. 


»  De  Bono  Viduit  c.  10, 11.— It  will 
be  seen  bereaiter  Chat  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  church  adoptcd  ae  a  rule  of 
diíápline  the  practícee  condeinned  by 
8t.  Augustin,  and  that  in  the  sixteenUí 
century  the  counoil  of  Trent  elevated 
U  into  a  point  of  faith. 

'  Innocent.  Epist.  ad  Vietriciura,  c. 


12,  18.— The  diffieultj  of  the  questione 
which  aróse  in  establishing  the  monastic 
systeni  íe  shown  in  an  epietle  of  Leo  I. 
to  the  Uauritanian  Bishops  conceming 
soniG  virgins  professed  who  bad  suffecM 
violence  from  tbe  Barbarians.  He  de- 
cides that  they  had  eommitted  no  sin, 
and  could  beadmitted  tocommunion  if 
they  persevered  in  a  life  of  chastíty  and 
religiouB  obaervange,  but  that  they 
could  not  continuo  to  be  numbered 
with  the  holy  maidens,  while  jet  they 
were  not  to  be  degraded  to  the  order  of 
widows ;  and  he  further  requires  that 
they  sbal!  eshibit  their  aense  of  ehame 
and  humiliation.  The  problem  evi- 
dently  wae  one  which  transcended  the 
acuteness  even  of  Leo  to  solve — Leonis 
I.  Epist.  Episcop.  per  Cfesarien.  Maur- 
itan.  cap.  ii.  y.  (Harduin.  I.  1775^6), 
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cent  we  find  it  enunciated  by  the  firet  council  of  Toledo,  which  decided 
that  the  nun  who  married  was  not  admissibie  to  penitence  during  the 
life  of  her  huaband,  unless  sbe  separated  herself  from  him.' 

It  ia  evident  from  all  this  that  an  effort  liad  beea  made  to  have 
8uch  mamages  condemned  as  ¡nvalid,  and  that  it  had  íailed.  We 
see,  however,  that  the  lines  had  gradually  been  drawn  more  tightly 
around  the  monaatic  order,  that  the  vowe  could  no  longer  be  shaken 
ofiF  with  ease,  and  that  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  render  the 
monastic  charaeter  ineffaceable  when  once  assuraed.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  however,  a  reaction  took  place,  possibly 
because  the  extreme  views  may  have  been  found  impracticable.  Thus 
Leo  I.  treats  recaJcitrant  cenobites  with  singular  tendemess.  He  de- 
chirea  that  monks  cannot  without  sin  abandon  their  profeaaion,  and 
therefore  that  he  who  retums  to  the  world  and  marriea  must  redeem 
himself  by  penitence,  for  however  honorable  be  the  marriage-tie  and 
the  active  dnties  of  life,  still  it  is  a  tranagression  to  desert  the  better 
path.  So  professed  virgins,  who  throw  off  the  habit  and  marry, 
viólate  their  duty,  and  those  who  in  addition  to  thia  have  been  regu- 
larly  consecrated  commit  a  great  crime — and  yet  no  fiírther  punish- 
ment  ia  indicated  for  them;^  and  the  little  respect  atiil  paid  to  the 
indelible  character  claimed  for  monachism  ia  ahown  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  civil  power  was  ready  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting  an  end  U>  some  of  the  many  abuses  arising  from  monaetic  insti- 
tutions.  In  458  Majorian  promulgated  a  law  in  which  he  inveighs 
with  natural  indignation  against  the  parents  who,  to  get  rid  of  their 
offspring,  compel  their  unhappy  daughterg  to  enter  convents  at  a 
tender  age,  and  he  orders  that,  until  the  ardor  of  the  passiona  shall 
be  tempered  by  advancing  years,  no  vows  shall  be  administered. 
The  minimnm  age  for  taking  the  veil  ia  fixed  at  forty  yeara  and 
stringent  measures  are  provided  for  insuring  its  observance,  If  in- 
fiinged  by  order  of  the  parents,  or  by  an  orphan  girl  of  her  own 
fi^e  will,  one-third  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  ofFender  is  confiscated 
to  the  State,  and  the  eecleaiastics  oflSciating  at  the  ceremony  are 
visitad  with  the  heavy  puniehment  of  proscription.  A  woman  foreed 
into  a  nunnery,  if  her  parents  die  before  she  reaches  the  age  of  forty, 
is  deciared  to  be  free  to  leave  it  and  to  marry,  ñor  can  she  be  dis- 


'  Concil.  Toletan.  I.  o.  16.  1 441  {can.  52),  e: 

IT        -ra..      3-n..  .„..     who  mames   until   due   penance  shall 


14.     3o  the  aeoond  oounoil  of  A 


«  sepanitíor 
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inherited  thereafter.'  Fniitless  as  this  weU-intentioned  effort  proved, 
it  is  highiy  suggestive  as  to  the  wrongs  whicli  were  perpetrated  imder 
the  ñame  of  religión,  the  stem  efforts  felt  to  be  requisite  for  their 
prevention,  and  the  power  exereised  to  annul  the  vowa. 


In  the  East,  the  tendencj  waa  to  give  a  more  rigid  and  unalterabi© 
character  to  the  vowa,  ñor  ia  it  difficult  to  understand  the  cause. 
Both  church  and  state  began  to  feel  the  neceasity  of  redncing  to  sub- 
jection  under  some  compet«nt  authority  the  vast  bordes  of  idle  and 
ignorant  men  who  had  enibra<;ed  monastic  life-  In  the  West,  mona- 
chism  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  was  to  be  stimulated  ratber  than 
to  be  dreaded,  but  it  was  far  otherwise  in  the  East,  where  the  ioflu- 
ence  of  the  aacetie  ideas  of  India  was  much  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate.  The  exampl^  of  Antony  and  Pachomius  had  brought  them 
innumerable  foltowers.  The  solitudes  of  the  deserta  had  become 
poopied  with  vast  communities,  and  as  the  contagión  spread,  monas- 
teries  aróse  everjwhere  and  were  rapidly  filled  and  enlarged.^  The 
blindly  bigoted  and  the  turbulently  ambitious  fonnd  a  pla«e  among 
those  whose  only  aim  was  retirement  and  peace;  while  the  authority 
wielded  by  the  superior  of  each  eetablishment,  through  the  blind 
obedience  claimed  under  monastic  vows,  gave  him  a  degree  of  power 
which  rendered  him  not  only  important  but  dangerous.  The  monks 
thus  became  in  time  a  body  of  no  little  weigíit  which  it  behooved  the 
chnrch  to  thoroughly  control,  as  it  might  become  efficient  for  good  or 
evil.  By  encouraging  and  directingit,  she  gained  an  instniment  of 
incalculable  forcé,  morally  and  physically,  to  consolídate  her  authority 
and  extend  her  influence.  How  that  influence  was  used,  and  how 
the  monks  became  at  times  a  terror  even  to  the  state  is  written 
broadly  on  the  history  of  the  age.  Even  ctarly  in  the  fifth  century 
the  bordes  of  savage  Nitrian  cenobites  were  the  janizaries  of  the 
fiery  Cyril,  with  which  he  lorded  it  over  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  openly  hade  defiance  to  the  imperial  authority.  The  tumult 
in  which  Oreates  nearly  lost  his  life,  the  banishment  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  shocking  catastrophe  of  Hypatia  show  how  dangerous  an  element 
to  society  they  were  even  then,  when  under  the  guidance  of  an  able 


'  For  the  aaeetic  extrayagances  which 
Boeumpamed  the  development  of  mona- 
chiam  the  i^dcr  is  referrod  to  the  vi^- 
orous  aummurj  bj  Mr.  Lecky  in  hj» 
History  of  European  SIoi^s. 


1  Novell.  Majorian.  T¡t.  vi.  This 
!aw  contimiedinforoeforbutfiveyears, 
heing  abrogated  in  463  Ijy  Severas. — 
Novell.  Severi.  Tít.  i. 
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and  iinscrupulous  leader.'  So  the  prominent  part  taken  by  the 
monks  in  the  deplorable  Nestorian  and  Eutyebian  controveraies,  the 
example  of  the  Abbot  Barsumas  at  the  Robber  Synod  in  'Ephesus, 
the  exploits  of  Theodosiue  of  Jerusaiem  and  Peter  of  Antioch,  who 
drove  out  their  hishops  and  uaurped  the  episcopal  chaira,  the  career 
of  Eufjchea  himBelf,  the  bloodthirstj  rabble  of  monks  who  controUed 
the  synod  of  Ephesua  and  endeavored  to  overawe  that  of  Chalcedon, 
and,  in  the  succeediiig  century,  the  insurrectiona  against  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  which  were  largely  attrihuted  to  their  efforta — all  these 
were  wamings  not  lightly  to  be  neglected,  The  monks,  in  fa«t, 
were  fast  becoming  not  only  disagreeable  but  even  dangerous  to  the 
civil  power;  their  organization  and  obedience  to  their  leaders  gave 
them  strength  to  seriously  threaten  the  influence  even  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  effort  to  keep  them  strictly  nnder  eubjection  and  within  their 
convent  walls  became  necessary  to  the  pea<!e  of  both  church  and  state. 
At  the  councii  of  Chalceilon,  in  451,  the  hierarchy  liad  their 
revenge  for  the  insulta  which  they  had  suffered  two  yeara  before  in 
the  Eobber  Synod.  A  large  portion  of  the  monks,  infected  -vrith 
Entychianism,  carne  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  bishops,  whom 
they  defied.  With  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  the  hishops  triumpheá, 
and  endeavored  to  put  an  end  for  the  fiíture  to  monastic  insubordina- 
tion,  by  placing  the  monasteries  under  the  direct  control  and  super- 
visión of  the  secular  prelates.  .  A  seríes  of  canons  was  adopted  which 
declared  that  monks  and  nuns  were  not  at  liberty  to  marry;  but 
while  excommuni catión  was  the  punishment  provided  for  the  offence, 
power  was  given  to  the  bishops  to  extend  mercy  to  the  oifenders. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  the  council  deplored  the 
turbulence  of  the  monks  who,  leaving  their  monasteries,  stirred  up 
confiísion  everywhere,  and  it  conunanded  them  to  devote  themselves 
solely  to  prayer  and  festing  in  the  spot  which  they  had  chosen  as  a 
retreat  from  the  world.  It  forbade  them  to  abandon  the  holy  life  to 
which  they  had  devoted  themselves,  and  pronounced  the  dread  sen- 
tence  of  the  anathema  on  the  renegadea  wbo  refused  to  retum  and 


'  Socrat.  Hiat.  Becles.  Lib.  vii.  c.  13,  j  miist  restrain  tbe  turbulent  inonkB 
14,  15. — Even  beforo  this,  in  the  prov-  I  within  tiieir  dioceses— "  li  autem  qui 
inoe  of  Afriea,  the  political  utility  of  i  inprfesidiiaeuiecircumcellionuin  turbas 
Bueh  enthuaiflstio  discipiaa  had  been  se  habere  cognoscunt,  sciant  nisi  eorum 
recognized  andaeted  on,  Atthecoun-  insolentiam  omnimodis  comprimere  el 
oil  of  Carthage,  in  411,  whore  the  refrenare  gestiorint,  maiime  ea  loca 
Donatists werecondemned, theimperial  fisco  moK  ocoupanda." — Concil.  Oar- 
Commiasioner,  iapronouncingsentence,  thag,  ann.  4Í1  Cognit.  ilr.  cap,  ult. 
warned  the  Donatiat  biehop?  that  they    (Harduin.  I.  1190.) 
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undergo  due  penance.  No  monasterj  waa  to  be  íbunded  without  the 
license  of  the  bishop  of  the  locality,  and  he  alone  eould  give  permis- 
bíod  to  a  monk  to  leave  it  for  anj  purpose.' 

This  legislation  waa  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  bnt  the  evil 
was  too  deep-seated  and  too  powerful  to  be  thus  easily  eradicated. 
Finding  the  ehurch  unable  to  enforee  a  remedy,  the  ciyi!  power  was 
compelied  to  intervene.  As  early  as  390  Theodosius  the  Great  had 
ordered  the  monks  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  deserte  and  soli- 
tudes.* Two  jears  later  he  repealed  thie  law  and  allowed  them  to 
enter  the  cities.*  Thia  laxity  was  ahused,  and  in  466  the  Emperors 
Leo  and  Anthemius  isaued  an  edict  forhidding  for  the  fiíture  all 
monks  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  their  monasteries  on  any  pretext, 
eicept  the  apocrisarii,  or  legal  officers,  on  legitímate  business  alone, 
and  theee  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  engage  in  religious  disputes, 
not  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  not  to  preside  over  assemblages  of  any 
nature.^ 

History  shows  us  how  little  obedience  thia  also  received,  ñor  is  it 
probable  that  much  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  imperial  reacript 
when,  in  532,  Juatinian  confirmed  the  legialation  of  bis  predecesaors, 
and  added  provisions  forbidding  those  who  had  once  taken  the  vows 
from  retuming  to  the  world  under  penalty  of  being  banded  over  to 
the  curia  of  their  mnnicipality,  with  confiseation  of  their  property, 
and  personal  pnnishment  if  pennileas."  Had  the  eftbrt  then  been 
successful,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  renewing 
it  in  636  by  a  law  making  over  to  the  monastery,  by  way  of  satis- 
fection  to  God,  the  property  of  any  monk  presuming  to  abandon  a 
life  of  religión  and  retuming  to  the  cares  of  the  world.'  The  preva- 
len! laxity  of  manners  ia  fiírther  shown  by  another  provisión  accord- 
ing  to  which  the  monk  who  received  orders  was  not  altowed  to 
marry,  even  if  he  entered  grades  in  which  marriage  was  permitted 
to  the  secular  clergy,  the  penalty  for  taking  a  wife  or  a  concubine 
being  degradation  and  dismissal,  with  incapaoity  for  serving  the 
state.^  Ten  yeara  later,  fiírther  legialation  waa  found  necessary,  and 
at  length  the  final  expedient  waa  hit  upon,  by  whicb  the  apostate 

1  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  4,  7,  16.     The  '  Conat.  29  Cod.  l.  8. 

moet   important  of   these,   the  fourth  .„      tcnoirij       a 
canon,  was  laid  before  the  councíl  by  *^°^^^-  ^  i  '■  '^<^-  ^-  ^■ 

the  Emperor  in  peraon.  g  Novell,  v.  e.  4  «. 

•  Lib.  iTi.  Cod.  Theod.  iii.  1.  ,  u^^eii.  ■,.  c.  S. 

'  Lib.  xvr.  Cod,  Theod.  iil.  2. 
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monk  was  handed  over  to  the  bishop  to  be  placed  in  a  monastery, 
from  which  if  he  escaped  again  he  was  delivered  to  the  secular 
tribimal  as  incorrigible.^  The  trouble  was  apparently  incurable. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  Leo  the  Philosopher  deplores  it, 
and  orders  all  recalcitrant  monks  to  be  returned  to  their  convente 
as  often  as  they  may  escape.  Aa  for  the  moráis  of  monastic  life, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  regulation  of  St.  Theodore  Stu- 
dita,  in  the  ninth  century,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  even  female 
animáis.* 

Thus  gradually  the  irrevocable  nature  of  monastic  vows  became 
established  in  the  East,  more  from  reasons  of  state  than  from  eccle- 
siastical  eonsiderations.  In  the  West,  matters  were  longer  in  reaoh- 
ing  a  settlement,  and  the  causes  operating  were  aomewhat  different. 
Monachism  there  had  not  become  a  terror  to  the  civil  power,  and  ita 
management  was  left  to  the  church ;  yet,  if  its  influence  was  insuf- 
ficient  to  excite  tumulta  and  seditions,  it  iras  none  the  less  disorgan- 
ized,  and  its  disorders  were  a  disgraoe  to  those  on  whom  rested  the 
responsibility. 

The  Latín  church  was  not  by  any  meana  insensible  to  this  diagrace, 
ñor  did  it  anderrate  the  importance  of  rendering  the  vows  indis- 
solnble,  of  binding  its  servants  absolutely  and  forever  to  its  service, 
and  of  maintaining  its  eharacter  and  influence  by  endeavoring  to 
enforce  a  discipline  that  ahould  insure  purity.  During  the  period 
stetched  above,  and  for  the  two  following  centuries,  there  is  scaxcely 
a  council  which  did  not  ena-ct  canons  showing  at  once  the  persistent 
effort  to  produce  these  results  and  the  almoat  inaurmountable  diffi- 
culty  of  accomplishing  them.  It  would  lead  us  too  fer  to  enter 
upon  the  minuti^e  of  these  perpetually  reiterated  exhortations  and 
threats,  or  of  the  various  expedienta  which  were  successively  tried. 
Suflice  it  to  say  that  the  end  in  view  waa  nevep  loat  sight  of,  while 
the  perseverance  of  tiie  wrongdoer  seems  to  have  rivalled  that  of  the 
disciplinarian.  The  anvil  bade  fair  to  wear  out  the  hammer,  while 
the  confusión  and  lawlessness  of  those  dismal  agea  gave  constanüy 
increasing  faciüties  to  those  who  deaired  to  escape  from  the  etrictneBS 
of  the  aacetic  life  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselvea.  Thus  aroae 
a  crowd  of  vagabond  monks,  gi/rovagi,  aeevhaU,  circillioneg,  garci- 

'  Novell.  CKXin.  c.  42, 

'  S.  Theod.  Studit.  Testament.  v.  (Max.  Bib.  Pat  IX.  i.  276). 
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baitce,  who,  witliout  acknowledging  obedience  to  any  superior,  or 
having  any  de&iite  place  of  abode,  wandered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  claiming  the  respect  and  immunities  due  to  a  sacreil  calling, 
for  the  purpoee  of  indulging  in  aii  idle  and  dissolute  life — vagranta 
of  the  worst  description,  aecording  tu  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ecclesiaatical  authorities  of  the  period.^ 

Thus,  up  to  the  middie  of  the  fifth  ceutury,  no  regular  eystem  of 
discipltne  had  been  introduced  in  the  monastic  establishments  of  the 
Latín  church.  Ahout  that  period  Cassianus,  the  first  abbot  of  St, 
Víctor  of  Marseilles,  wrote  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruder  monasti- 
eism  of  the  West,  the  details  of  diecipline  in  whieh  he  had  perfected 
himaelf  among  the  renowned  commnnities  of  the  East.  He  deplores 
the  absence  of  any  fixed  rule  in  the  Latín  convents,  where  every 
abbot  govemed  on  the  plan  which  suited  his  fancy ;  where  more 
difficnlty  was  found  in  preserving  order  among  two  or  three  monks 
than  the  Abbot  of  Tabenna  in  the  Thebaíd  experienced  with  the 
flock  of  five  thouaand  committed  to  his  single  charge;  and  where 
each  individual  retained  his  own  prívate  hoards,  which  were  carefiílly 
locked  up  and  sealed  to  keep  them  from  the  unscnipulous  covetous- 
nesa  of  his  brethren.^  How  little  all  these  efForts  aíicomplished  is 
clearly  manifested  when,  in  494,  we  find  Gelasius  I,  lamenting  the 
inceBtuous  marriages  which  were  not  uncommon  among  the  virgins 
dedicated  to  God,  and  venturing  only  to  denounce  excommunication 
on  the  offenders,  unlesa  they  should  avert  it  by  undergoing  public 
penance.  As  for  widows  who  married  after  professing  chastity,  he 
could  indícate  no  earthly  chastisement,  but  only  held  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  eterna]  reward  or  punishment,  and  left  it  for  them  to 
decide  whether  they  would  seek  or  abandon  the  better  part.'  Still, 
the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  so  little  understood 
i  that  in  502  Caesariua,  who  had  just  been  translated  from 

vita  sua  per  diversas  provincias  ternis 
aut  quatemis  diebus  per  diveraorum 
celias  hospitantur,  Gcmper  va^  et  nun- 
qiiam  stabiles,  et  propriis  voIuptatibuH 
et  guita  illeeebrie  servientes,  et  per 
omnia  deteriores   Sarabaitis ;    de   quo- 


'  St.  Benediet  of  Nursia,  the  real 
founder  of  Latín  monachism,  who  quit- 
ted  tbe  worfd  in  494,  thus  describes 
the  wandering  monks  of  hÍ3  time: 
"  Xertium  vero  monachorum  teterri- 
roum  geniis  est  Sarabiútanun  .  .  .  qui 
biiii  aut  terni,  aut  certe  singuli  sine 
pastare,  non  Dominicis  sed  suis  incluai 
ovilibua,  pro  lege  eis  est  deaideriormn 
voluptaa;  eum  quidquid  putaverint 
vel  elegerint,  boc  dieunt  sanetum,  et 
quod  noluerint  putant  non  lieere. 
Quartum  vero  genus  eet  monacborum 
quod  noniinatur  gyrovftgum,  qui  tota 


íieliiifl  eet  silere  quam  ioqui." — Regul. 
i.  Benedicti  c.  1. 

'  Cassiani  de  Ctenob.  Inetit.  Lib,  ii. 
!.  8;  Lib.  T.  o.  1,15. 

'  GelaaÜ  PP.  I.  Epiat.  ix.  cap.  xx.. 
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the  abbacy  of  a  monastery  to  Üie  bishopric  of  Arles,  wrote  to  Pope 
Sjmmachua  asking  him  to  iasue  a  precept  forbidding  marriage  to 
nirns,  to  whicb  tbe  pontiff  promptlj  aficeeded.' 

A  new  apostle  waa  clcarly  needed  to  aid  the  organizing  spMt  of 
Rome  in  her  efforts  to  regúlate  the  increasing  number  of  devotees, 
wbo  threatened  to  become  the  woret  scandal  of  the  charch,  and  who 
could  be  rendered  so  efScient  aii  instrument  for  its  aggrandiaement. 
He  was  fonnd  in  the  person  of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  who,  about 
the  year  494,  at  the  early  age  of  sixt«en,  tore  himself  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  burie<l  his  youth  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
Latían  Apennines.  A  nature  that  could  ■wrench  itself  away  from  tbe 
allurements  of  a  spiendid  career  dawning  amid  tbe  blandishmentfl  of 
Rome  was  not  likely  tó  shrink  from  the  auBterities  whicb  awe  and 
attract  the  credulous  and  the  devout.  Tempted  by  tbe  Evil  Spirit 
in  the  guise  of  a  beautiftil  maiden,  and  finding  his  resolution  on  the 
poiat  of  yielding,  with  a  supreme  effort  Benedict  cast  off  his  simple 
garment  and  threw  himself  into  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  nettles, 
through  which  he  rolled  until  his  naked  body  was  laeerated  from 
head  to  foot.  The  experiment,  though  nide,  was  eminently  success- 
fiü;  the  flesh  was  effectually  conquered,  and  Benedict  was  never 
again  tormented  by  rebellious  desires,^  A  light  so  sbining  was  not 
created  for  obscurity.  Zealous  disciples  assembled  around  him, 
attracted  from  distant  regions  by  his  sanctity,  and  after  varioua 
vicissitudes  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  on  whicb 
for  a  thouaand  years  were  lavished  all  that  veneration  and  munifi- 
cence  could  accunmlate  to  render  illustrious  tbe  birthplace  and 
capital  of  the  great  Benedictine  ürder. 


'  Symmachi  PP.  Kpist.  vi. 

'  Gceg.  ¡S&g.  Tit.  S.  Benedicti  c.  2. 
— Juan  Cinta,  a  Spanish  saint  of  the 
twelfth  eentury,  was  expoBed  to  the 
same  temptation  as  St.  Benedict,  the 
devil  visiting  him  in  the  sbape  of  a 
lovely  woman  who  sought  reftige  from 
her  pursuers  in  his  eell.  During  a 
sleepless  night,  feeling  his  resolution 
gÍYing  wayP>e  roused  his  fire  and  with 
a  glowing  hrand  humed  his  acín  to  the 
tone,  whereupon  the  devil  vanished, 
loadi^  him  with  reproaches  (Henri- 
quez  vit.  Joftnnia  Cirita  cap.  ii.).  Le- 
gends  of  this  nature  are  not  uncom- 

another  clasB  ii 


and  visible  agency  of  the  Evil  Spirit  is 
not  oalled  into  plaj.  Thus  the  holy 
Godric,  a  Welsh  laint  of  the  twelfth 
eentury,  endeavored  (o  subdue  his 
rebellioua  llesh  in  the  manuer  which 
St.  Benedict  found  so  effectual,  but 
without  Eucceas.  He  then  buried  a 
caak  in  the  emthen  floor  of  his  cell, 
fllled  it  with  water  and  fitted  it  with 
a  cover,  aad  in  thie  receptacle  he  shut 
himself  up  whenever  he  felt  the  titil- 
lationa  of  deeire.  In  this  manuer,  va- 
ried  by  occasionally  pasaing  the  nigbt 
up  to  his  chin  in  a  ríver  of  which  he 
had  brolieii  the  ice,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded  in  mastering  his  flery  nature. 
— Girald.  Cambrens.  Gemm.  Ecelos. 
Dist.  II.  c.  I. 
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The  rule  promulgated  by  Benedict,  whicli  virtuailj  became  the 
established  law  of  Latín  Monacbiam,  shows  the  more  practical  char- 
swjter  of  the  w«9t«ni  inind.  Though  pervaded  by  the  austerest 
asceticism,  yet  labor,  charity,  and  good  works  occupy  a  much  more 
protüineut  pWe  iu  its  injunctions  than  in  the  system  of  the  Eaat. 
Salvation  was  not  to  be  sought  simply  by  abstinence  and  mortifica- 
tion,  and  the  innate  selfisbness  of  the  monastie  principie  was  relased 
in  fevor  of  a  broader  and  more  human  view  of  the  duties  of  man  to 
his  Creator  and  to  bis  fellows.  Thia  gave  to  the  instJtution  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  affections  of  mankind  and  a  more  enduring  vitality, 
wbich  preserved  its  fortunes  through  the  centuries,  in  spite  of  innu- 
merable aberrations  and  frightfiíl  abusea. 

Still  there  were  as  yet  no  irrevocable  vows  of  poverty,  ehastity, 
and  obedience  exacted  of  the  novice.  After  a  year  of  probation  he 
promised,  before  God  and  the  Saints,  to  keep  the  Rule  under  pain 
of  damnation,  and  he  was  then  admitted  with  imposing  religious 
ceremonies.  His  worldly  gai-ment.^  were,  however,  preserved,  to  be 
returned  to  him  in  case  of  expulsión,  to  which  he  was  liabie  if  ineor- 
rigibly  disobedient,  If  he  left  tbe  monastery,  or  if  be  was  ejected, 
he  could  return  twice,  but  after  the  third  admission,  if  he  again 
abandoned  the  order,  he  wag  no  longer  eligible.^  Voluntary  submis- 
sion  was  thus  the  cornernstone  of  disciphne,  and  there  was  nothing 
indelihle  in  the  engagement  which  bound  the  monk  to  hie  bretbren. 

Contemporary  with  St.  Benedict  was  St.  Csesarius  of  Arles,  whose 
Rule  has  been  transmitted  to  ua  by  his  nepbew,  St.  Tetradius.  It 
is  very  short,  but  is  more  rigid  than  that  of  Benedict,  inasmuch  as 
it  requires  from  the  applieant  the  condition  of  remaining  for  life  in 
the  convent,  ñor  will  it  permit  his  assumption  of  the  habit  until  he 
aball  have  executed  a  deed  bestowing  all  bis  property  either  on  his 
relativea  or  on  the  establisbment  of  his  choice,  thus  insuring  the 
rule  of  poverty,  and  depriving  him  of  all  inducement  to  retire,^ 

The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  however,  overéame  all  rivalry,  and  was 
at  length  nniversally  adopted ;  Charlemagne,  indeed,  inquired  in  811 
whether  there  could  be  any  monks  except  tbose  who  professed  obedi- 
ence to  it*     XJnder  it  were  founded   the  innumerable   i 


I  Kegul.  S.  Benedicti  c.  58,  28,  2Ü. 
»  Tetrad.  Itegul.  e.  1. 
»  Capit.  Car.  Mag.  I.  aun.  811  cap. 
.     He  also  aaks  whether  Itero  were 
ly  monks  in  Gsul  before  the  rule  of 


St.  Benedict  waa  brouglit  tliere,  and  ia 
naturftllj  not  a  Uttlepuzzled  when  told 
that  8t.  Martin  of  Tours  was  a  monk 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Benedict. 
— Capit.  II.  nnn.  811  cap.  xii.  (Baluz. 
I,  831-2,  Id.  Venot.). 
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whicb  sprang  np  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  were  everywhere  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  ;  which  exercised  a,  more  potent  influence  in 
extending  Ohristianity  over  the  Heathen  than  all  other  agencies 
combined ;  whicli  carried  the  usefiíl  arte  into  barbarous  regions,  and 
preserved  to  modera  times  wbatever  of  classic  culture  has  remained 
to  US.  If  they  were  equally  efScient  in  extending  the  authority  of 
the  Eoman  curia,  and  in  breaking  down  the  independence  of  local 
and  national  churchea,  it  is  not  to  be  rashly  assumed  that  even  that 
result  -waa  a  misfortune,  when  the  anarchical  tendencies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  to  be  neutralized  principally  by  the  humanizing  forcé  of 
religión,  and  consolidation  waa  requisite  to  cajry  the  church  through 
the  wilderness.  Until  the  thirteenth  century  the  Benedictinea  were 
practicaUy  without  rivals,  and  their  numbers  and  bolineas  may  be 
estimated  by  the  iaat  that  in  the  fifteenth  eentury  one  of  their  his- 
torians  computed  that  the  order  had  fiírniahed  fifty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  five  blessed  membere  to  the  calendar  of  saints.' 

Tet  it  could  not  but  be  a  seandal  to  all  devout  minds  that  a  man 
who  had  once  devoted  himself  to  religious  observances  should  retum 
to  the  world,  Not  only  did  it  tend  te  break  down  the  important  dis- 
tinction  now  rapidly  deveioping  itself  hetween  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  but  the  posaibility  of  such  escape  interfered  with  the  control  of 
the  church  over  those  who  formed  so  large  a  class  of  its  members,  and 
diminished  their  utility  in  aiding  the  progress  of  its  aggrandizement, 
We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  within  half  a  eentury  after 
the  death  of  St,  Benedict,  among  the  reforma  energetically  inaagu- 
rated  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  first  year  of  bis  pontifieate, 
waa  that  of  commanding  the  forcible  retum  of  a)l  who  abandoned 
their  profession — the  terms  of  the  decretal  showing  that  no  conceal- 
ment  had  been  thought  neceasary  by  the  renegades  in  íeading  a 
secular  iife  and  in  publicly  marrying.'     Equally  determined  were  hia 


miUia  quÍDgeuta 


(Birek  de  Monast.  Campido- 
neos.  c.  25.) 

Biehop  Trithemius  ¡a  more  modérate, 
lits  estímate  amountíng  to  only  15,569. 
(Miríei  Orig,  Benedict.) 

»  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  I.  Epist.  42. 
8ix  yeare  later  he  had  to  repeat  his 
oommands  m  stronger  terms.  (Cf.  Lib. 
Til.  Epist.  85.  Lib.  ir.  Epist.  28. 
Lib.  IT.  Epiat.  27.     Lib.  i.  Epiat.  8.) 


Tet  when  the  offender  was  a  man  of 
ranlt  and  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
Venantius,  Patrician  of  Syracuae,  Greg- 
ory could  lay  aaide  the  tone  of  lofty 
command  and  condescead  to  tender  eu- 
treaty  and  eamest  eshortation  (Lib.  i. 
Epist.  34),  witbout  even  a  threat  of  ei- 


1  for  y 


tbe  friendliest  terms  with  bim  fLib. 
XI.  Bpistt.  30,  35, 36),  ahowing  that  the 
rula  waa  as  yet  by  no  meane  firmly  ee- 
tablished.  In  another  case,  however, 
nothing  can  be  more  indignant  and 
peremptory  than  hia  commanda  (Lib. 
vm.  Epiatt.  8,  9). 
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efforts  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  so  relaxed  the  discipline  of 
some  monasteries  that  women  were  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  access, 
and  the  monks  contracted  such  intimacy  with  them  that  they  openly 
acted  as  godfathers  to  their  children;'  and  when,  in  601,  he  leamed 
that  the  monks  of  St,  Vitus,  on  Moimt  Etna,  considered  themselves 
at  liberty  to  marry,  apparently  without  leaving  their  convent,  he 
checked  the  abuse  by  the  most  prompt  and  defided  commands  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Sicily.* 

By  the  efforts  of  Gregory  the  monk  was  thns,  in  theory  at  least, 
separateá  irrevocably  from  the  worid,  and  committed  to  an  existence 
which  depended  aolely  upon  the  church.  Cut  off  from  family  and 
friends,  the  door  closed  behind  him  forever,  and  hia  only  aspirations, 
bejond  his  own  personal  wants  and  hopes,  could  but  be  for  his  abbey, 
his  order,  or  the  church,  with  which  he  was  thus  indissolubíy  con- 
nected.  There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  this  general  rule. 
No  married  man  was  allowed  to  become  a  monk  unless  his  wife 
assented,  and  likewise  became  a  nun.  The  marriage-tie  was  too 
sacred  to  be  broken,  unlees  both  parties  agreed  simultaneously  to 
embrace  the  better  ufe.  Thus,  on  the  complaint  of  a  wife,  Gregory 
orders  her  husband  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the  monastery  which 
he  had  entered  and  to  be  restored  to  her.  We  ahall  see  hereafter 
how  entirely  the  church  in  time  outgrew  these  seruples,  and  how  in- 
flignificant  the  sacrament  of  marríage  became  in  comparison  with  that 
of  ordination  or  the  vow  of  religión.^ 

The  theory  of  perpetual  segregation  from  the  world  was  thus  es- 
tablished,  and  it  accomplished  at  last  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
designed,  but  it  was  too  much  in  opposition  to  the  invincible  tendencies 
of  human  nature  to  be  universally  enforced  without  a  struggle  which 
lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  ycara.  To  follow  out  in  detail  the 
viciesitudes  of  this  struggle  would  require  too  much  space.  Ita 
nature  wiíl  be  indicated  by  occasional  references  in  the  following 
pages,  and  meanwhile  it  will  be  sufScient  to  observe  how  little  was  ac- 
complished even  in  hie  own  age  by  the  energy  and  authority  of 
Gregory.  It  was  only  a  few  years  after  his  death  that  the  councíl  of 
París,  in  615,  proves  (o  us  that  residence  in  monasteries  was  not  con- 


>  Gregor,  PP.  I.  Lib.  iv.  Epist.  42. 

'  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib,  x.  Epiatt.  22, 

23 He    States   "  ut    etiam    moDachte 

ibidem  degentibus  mulieribus  sejungere 


sine  metu  sit  licitum  "  which  he  char- 
acterizeB  ae  "res  .  .  omnino  detesta- 
bilis  et  nefanda." 
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sidered  neeessary  for  women  who  took  Üie  vows,  and  that  the  civil 
power  had  to  be  invoked  to  prevent  their  marriage.'  Indeed,  it  was 
not  tmcommon  for  men  to  turn  their  houses,  nomiiiaily  at  leaat,  into 
convents,  living  there  surrounded  with  their  wives  and  families,  and 
deriving  no  litüe  worldly  profit  írom  the  assumption  of  saperior  pietj, 
to  the  acaudal  of  the  tnily  religious.^  St.  Isidor  of  Seville,  aboat 
the  same  period,  copies  the  worda  of  St.  Augustin  in  describing  the 
wandering  monastic  impostors  who  lived  npon  the  credulous  charity 
of  the  faithfol;'  and  he  alao  enlarges  upon  the  disgracefiíl  license  of 
the  aeephali,  or  clerks  hound  by  no  rule,  whose  vagabond  life  and 
coimtless  nnmbers  were  an  infamy  to  the  westem  kingdoms  which 
they  infestad.*  The  quotation  of  this  passage  by  Loais-Ie-Débon- 
naire,  in  bis  attempt  to  reform  the  chureh,  shows  that  theee  degraded 
vagranta  continued  to  flouriah  unchecked  in  the  ninth  centnry;"  and, 
indeed,  Smaragdus,  in  bis  Commentary  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Eenedict, 
s  US  that  the  evil  had  rather  increased  than  diminished.^ 


Monachism  was  but  one  application  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  works,  which,  by  the  enthuaiaam  and  superatition  of  ages,  was 
gradually  bailt  into  a  vast  system  of  sacerdotalisni.  Through  it 
were  eventually  oponed  to  the  mediíeval  chnrch  sonrces  of  illimitable 
power  and  wealth  by  means  of  the  complieated  machinery  of  parga- 
tory,  masses  for  the  dead,  penances,  indulgences,  &c.,  under  the  eole 
control  of  tlie  central  head,  to  which  ivere  committed  the  power  of 
the  keys  and  the  dispensation  of  the  exhaustless  treasure  of  salvation 
bestowed  on  the  ehurch  by  the  Redeemer  and  perpetually  increased 
by  the  merits  of  the  saints.     To  discuss  these  coUateral  themes, 


"  Concil.  Parisiene.  V.  ann.  615  c, 
xiii. — Iq  the  decree  of  Clotair  II.,  eon- 
flrming  the  aets  of  this  couucil,  we 
find—"  Fuellas  et  viduas  religiosas,  aut 
sanctimonialeB,  quEe  ee  Deo  voveruot, 
t»m  qufe  iu  propriis  domibuB  resjdent, 
quam  qusB  in  monasteriis  positie  sunt, 
nulluB  nec  per  prteceptum  noetrum 
compatftt,  nec  trahere  nec  sibi  in  con- 
jugio  sociare  penitus  prasumat  etc." — 
Edict.  Ohlot.  II.  aun.  615  c.  iviü. 
(Baluze). 

'  S.  Fnictuoai  Bracarena.  Begul. 
Commun.  cap.  1. 

'  De  Eeclesiast.  Offie.  Lib.  ii.  cap. 


*  Solutos  atquB  oberrantes,  sola  tur- 
pis  vita  eompleotitur  et  vaga,  .  .  . 
quique  dum,  Dullum  metuentes,  ei- 
plendsB  Toluptatia  su»  liceotiam  con- 
sectantur,  quasi  anímalia  bruta,  libér- 
tate ac  desideno  suo  feruntur,  babentes 
signum  religionie,  non  religionis  offi- 
cium,  hippoceutauris  sirailes,  ñeque 
equt  ñeque  hominea,  .  .  .  quorum 
quidem  sórdida  atque  infami  nuraerosi- 
tate  salJe  euperque  nostra  para  occidua 
pollet.— Ibid,  Lib.  Ii.  c.  iii. 

'  Ludov.  Pii  de  Befonn.  Eceles.  cap. 
loo.     (Goldast.  Oonat.  Irap.  IIT.  199.) 

•  Smar^d.  Corament.  in  Regu!. 
BenedicL  e.  1. 
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however,  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject,  and  I  must  dismiss 
them  with  the  remark  that  at  the  period  now  under  conaideration 
there  could  have  been  no  anticipation  of  these  ulterior  advantages 
to  be  gained  bj  assiiming  to  regúlate  the  mode  in  which  individual 
piety  might  seek  to  propitiate  an  offended  God.  Sufficient  motives 
for  the  assumption  existed  in  the  evils  and  aspirations  of  the  moment 
without  anticipating  others  which  only  received  their  ñillest  develop- 
ment  under  the  slcilfiíl  logic  of  the  Thomists. 
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While  the  Latín  church  had  thus  been  engaged  in  ita  liopelras 
oombat  with  the  incurable  yíc^  of  a  wom-out  civilization,  it  liad 
foiind  itself  confronted  by  a  new  and  essentiallj  dífferent  task.  The 
Barbarians  wbo  wrenched  province  after  province  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  CseBars  had  to  be  conquered,  or  religión  and  culture 
woiild  be  involved  in  the  wreck  which  blotted  out  the  political  sys- 
tem  of  the  Empire.  The  destiniea  of  the  fiítare  hung  trembhng  in 
the  balance,  and  it  might  not  be  an  uninteresting  speculation  to  con- 
eider  what  had  been  the  present  condition  of  the  world  if  Western 
Europe  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  East,  and  had  fallen  nnder  the 
dominatioo  of  a  race  bigot«d  in  its  own  belief  and  incapable  of 
leaming  from  ite  Bubjeete.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  invadere 
of  the  Weet  -were  not  semi-civilized  and  self-aatisfied ;  their  belief 
■was  not  a  buming  zeal  for  a  íaith  sufficiently  elevated  to  meet  many 
of  the  wants  of  the  soul ;  they  were  simple  barbariana,  who,  while 
they  might  despiae  the  cowardly  voluptuaries  on  whom  they  trampled^ 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  a  civilization  awAil 
even  in  its  ruins.  Fortunately,  too,  the  Latín  church  was  a  more 
compact  and  independently  organized  body  than  its  Eastem  rival^ 
inspired  by  a  warmer  faith  and  a  more  resolute  ambition.  It  faced 
the  difficnlties  of  ita  new  position  with  consummate  tact  and  tíreleas 
energy ;  and  whether  its  adversaries  were  Pagana  like  the  Franks,  or 
Arians  like  the  Gotha  and  Burgnndians,  by  altérnate  pious  zeal  and 
artfiíl  energy  it  tríumphed  where  success  aeemed  hopeless,  and  where 
bare  toleration  would  have  appeared  a  aufficient  victory. 

While  the  celibacy,  which  bound  every  eccWiaetic  to  the  cbnrch 
and  dissevered  all  other  tiea,  may  doubtless  be  credited  with  a  leading 
share  in  this  reeult,  it  introdueed  new  elements  of  disorder  where 
enough  esisted  before.     The  chaste  purity  of  the  Barbarians  »t  their 
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advent  aroused  the  wondering  admiration  of  Salvianus,  as  that  of 
their  fathers  four  centuries  earlier  had  won  the  severe  encomium  oí 
Tacitas;*  but  the  virtue  which  sufficed  íbr  the  simplieity  of  the 
Germán  foresta  was  not  long  proof  against  the  allurements  accumu- 
lated  by  the  cyoiciam  of  Román  iuxury.  At  first  the  wild  converts, 
content  with  the  battle-axe  and  javelin,  might  leave  the  hoiy  fiínctions 
of  religión  to  their  new  subjects,  their  strength  scarcely  feeling  the 
restraint  of  a  faith  which  to  them  was  little  more  than  an  idle  cere- 
mony;  but  as  they  gradually  settled  down  in  their  conqnests,  and 
recognized  that  the  high  placea  of  the  church  conferred  riches,  honor, 
and  power,  they  coveted  the  prizes  which  were  too  valuable  to  be 
monopolized  by  an  inferior  race.  Gradually  the  hierarchy  thua  be- 
came  filled  with  a  clasa  of  warrior  bishops,  wbo,  however  effieient  in 
maintaining  and  extending  ecclesiastical  prerogativee,  were  not  likely 
to  shed  lustre  on  their  order  by  the  rigidity  of  their  virtue,  or  to 
remore,  by  a  atrict  enforcement  of  discipline,  the  scandals  inseparable 
from  endless  civil  commotions. 


Beference  has  been  made  above  (p.  80),  to  the  perpetual  iWration 
of  the  canon  of  celibacy,  and  of  the  ingenious  devicea  to  prevent  its 
violation,  by  the  numerous  councUs  held  during  thia  period,  showing 
at  once  the  diaorders  which  prevailed  among  the  ctergy  and  the 
fruitlesaness  of  the  effort  to  reprrae  tbem,  The  history  of  the  time 
is  full  of  examplea  illustrating  the  varioua  phases  of  thia  struggle. 

The  episcopal  chair,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  filled  by 
the  votea  of  the  people,  and  which  subaequently  carne  under  the 
control  of  the  Papacy,  waa  at  this  time  a  gift  in  the  hands  of  the 
untamed  Merovingians,  who  careieealy  beetowed  it  on  him  who  eould 
most  lavishly  fill  the  royal  coffera,  or  who  had  eamed  it  by  courtly 
subaervience  or  warlike  prowe^.  The  aupple  Román  or  the  turbu- 
lent  Frank,  who  perchance  could  not  recite  a  line  of  the  Masa,  thus 
leaped  at  once  from  the  laity  through  all  the  grades ;'  and  as  he  was 

Bhodea  at  the  solicitatioD  of  his  wife 
and  aister  (Hist.  Prane.  Lib.  iii.  c.  2), 
and  sbortly  añerwarda  the  Burne  epiaco- 
pate  Í3  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
"InnocentiuB  GabalitanoruDí  comes" 
(Ibid,  Lib.  TI.  c.  88).  Suípitiua,  wben 
nominated  to  that  of  Bourges,  "ad 
clericatura  deductus,  episeopatuní  .  .  . 
auscepit"  (Ibid.  Lib.  vi.  c.  39).  Bade- 
gisüua,  Olotair's  mayor  of  the  pslace, 
roceived  the  biabopric  of  Le  Mana  "  qui 


'  De  Mor.  Gorman,  c,  18,  19.  It  ia  : 
a  little  singular  that  Salvianus  namea 
the  Aiamanni  as  the  only  eieeption  to 
the  charaolec  for  chastitj  wbioh  he  be- 
stows  on  the  Barbariana  in  general. 

»  From  Bueh  chance  allusíons  aa  are 
made  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  thia  would 
almoat  seem  to  be  the  general  rule,  and 
not  the  esoeption.  Thue  he  mei 
that  Apollinaria   obtained    the  s 
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moBt  probably  married,  there  can  be  no  room  for  aurpriae  if  the  rule 
of  continence,  thus  suddeniy  aasumed  from  tbe  moat  Trorldlj  motives, 
should  often  prove  unendurable.  Even  in  tbe  early  days  of  the 
Frankish  conquest  we  aee  a  cultared  noble,  like  Genebaldue,  married 
to  the  niece  of  St,  Remy,  wben  placed  in  tbe  see  of  Laon  ostensibly 
putttQg  bis  wife  away  and  visiting  ber  only  under  pretext  of  retigious 
inatmction,  until  tbe  successive  births  of  a  son  and  a  daughter — 
wbom  he  named  Latro  and  Vulpécula  in  token  of  bis  sin — and  we 
may  not  unreaaonably  doubt  the  chronicler'a  veracity  wben  he  informs 
US  tbat  the  remorse  of  Genebaldus  led  bim  to  aubmit  to  seven  yeara' 
imprísonment  as  an  expiatory  penance.'  Equally  instructive  is  the 
atory  of  Félix  of  liantes,  wbose  ■wife,  banisbed  from  bis  bed  on  bis 
elevation  to  the  episcQpate,  rebelled  againat  the  separation,  and,  £iid- 
ing  bim  obdurate  to  ber  aUurements,  was  filled  witb  jealousy,  belier- 
ing  that  only  anotber  attacbment  conld  a«count  for  his  coldneea. 
Hoping  to  detect  and  expose  hia  infidelity,  she  stole  into  the  chamber 
where  be  was  eleeping  and  saw  on  his  breast  a  lamb,  sbining  with 
beavenly  light,  indicative  of  tbe  peaceful  repoae  wbich  bad  replaced 
all  earthly  passions  in  bis  heart.^  A  virtue  wbich  was  regarded  as 
worthy  of  so  miraculous  a  manifestation  must  have  been  rare  indeed 
among  the  illiterate  and  untutored  nominees  of  a  licentioos  court, 
and  tbat  it  was  so  in  fact  is  indicated  by  tbe  frequent  injnnctions  of 
tbe  conncils  that  bishopa  must  regard  tbeir  wives  as  siaters ;  wbile  a 
canon  promulgated  by  the  council  of  Macón,  in  581,  ordering  that 
no  woman  should  enter  tbe  chamher  of  a  bishop  witbout  two  priests, 
or  at  leaat  two  deacona,  in  her  company,  shows  bow  little  beaitation 
there  was  in  publishing  to  the  world  the  suspiciona  tbat  were  generally 
entertained.'  How  tbe  rule  was  aometimea  obeyed  by  tbe  wild 
prelates  of  the  age,  while  trampling  upon  other  equally  well-known 
canons,  ia  exemplified  by  the  story  of  Macliaus  of  Britanny.  Chanao, 
Count  of  Britanny,  had  made  way  with  three  of  his  brothers;  tbe 
fourth,  Macliaus,  aíter  an  unsucceasfiíl  conspiracy,  sougbt  eafety  in 
^fligbt,  entered  tbe  chureh,  and  was  created  Bisbop  of  Vanues.  On 
the  deatb  of  Chanao,  he  promptly  seized  tbe  vacant  tbrone,  left  tbe 
cburch,  tbrew  off  his  episcopal  robes,  and  took  back  to  himself  the 


tonsuratus,  gradus  quos  clerici  aortiun- 
tur  aseenaua,"  was  duly  inatalled  (Ibid. 
Lib.  VI.  c.  9).  Indeed,  in  his  catali^ue 
of  the  Bishopa  of  Toure,  Gregory  apec- 
iSes  of  EuphroniuB,  the  eighteenüi 
biahop,  that  he  was  "ab  ineunte  letate 


clericus,"  ahowing  how  unusual  it  was 
to  be  regularly  bred  to  the  chureh. 

'  Hincinari  Vit.  8.  Kemigii  c.  42,  43. 

'  Greg.  Turón,  de  aior.  Confesa,  c.  78 

'  Conovl.  Matiseon.  I.  c.  3. 
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wife  whom  he  had  quitted  on  obütining  the  see  of  Vannes — for  all 
of  which  he  was  duly  excommunieated  by  hia  brother  prelates.^ 

When  such  was  the  eondition  of  moráis  and  discipline  in  the  high 
placea  of  the  church,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  aeeond  council 
of  Tours,  in  567,  could  declare  that  the  people  suspect,  not  .indeed 
all,  but  many  of  the  arcb-prieste,  vicara,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  of 
maintaining  improper  relations  with  their  wives,  and  ehould  com- 
mand  that  no  one  in  orders  should  visit  bis  own  house  except  in 
company  with  a  subordínate  clerk,  without  whom,  moreover,  he  was 
never  to  sleep;  the  clerk  refiísing  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  be 
whipped,  and  the  priest  neglecting  the  precaution  to  be  deprived  of 
communion  for  thirty  days,  Any  one  in  orders  found  with  his  wife 
was  to  be  excommunieated  for  a  year,  deposed,  and  relegated  among 
the  laity;  while  the  arch-priest  who  neglected  the  enforcement  of 
these  rules  was  to  be  imprisoned  on  bread  and  water  for  a  month. 
An  equally  suggeative  illuatration  of  the  eondition  of  aociety  ia 
afforded  by  another  canon,  directed  against  the  frequent  marriages  of 
nuns,  who  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  theyhad  taken  the 
veil  to  avoid  the  risk  of  forcible  abduction.  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
laws  of  Childebert  and  Clotair,  maintained  in  vigor  by  Charibert, 
punishing  such  attempts  severely,  and  girls  who  anticípate  them  are 
directed  to  seek  temporary  asylum  in  the  church  until  their  kindred 
can  protect  them  «nder  the  roya!  authoritj,  or  find  husbands  for  them.' 

Morala  were  even  worse  among  the  Arian  Wisigoths  of  Spain  than 
among  the  orthodox  believera  of  Prance.  It  is  true  that  priestly 
marriage  formed  no  part  of  the  Arían  doetrinee,  bnt  as  the  heresy 
originated  prior  to  the  council  of  Nicsea,  and  professed  no  obedience  to 
that  or  any  other  council  or  decretal,  its  practice  in  this  respect  was 
left  to  such  infiuence  as  individual  asceticism  might  exercise.  Having 
no  acknowledged  head  to  promúlgate  general  canons  or  to  insist  upon 
their  observance,  no  rule  of  the  kind,  even  if  theoretically  admitted, 
could  be  effectually  enforced.  How  littie,  indeed,  the  rule  waa 
obeyed  is  shown  by  the  procecdings  of  the  third  council  of  Toledo, 


Prano.  Lib.  viii.  cap  19)  has  been  aa- 
sumed  to  indicate  that  príeats  could 
leeitimately  have  eoramerce  with  their 
wives.  By  coropftriog  ií  with  tb© 
canons  cited  above,  however,  it  evi- 
dently  can  at  the  mogt  have  reference 
to  the  lowet  ordera  of  tbe  olei^y. 


'  Greg.  Turón.  Hist.  Franc,  Lib.  iv. 
c.  4.  At  tilia  period  the  church  of  Bri- 
tanny  wbé  rather  Britisb  than  IPrankieh. 
See  Haddan  &  Stubbs,  II.  72  sqq. 
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held  in  589  to  confirm  the  reunión  of  the  Spanieh  kingdom  with  the 
orthodox  church.  It  complains  that  even  the  converted  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  found  to  be  publiclj  living  with  their  wives, 
which  it  forbids  for  the  fiíture  under  threat  of  degrading  all  recalci- 
trants  ,to  the  rank  of  lector.'  The  conversión  of  the  kingdom  to 
Catholicism  did  not  improve  matters.  The  elergy  continuad  not  only 
to  associat«  with  their  wives,  but  alao  to  marry  openlj,  for  the  secular 
power  waa  soon  afterwards  forced  to  interfere,  and  K¡ng  Recared  I. 
issued  a  law  directing  that  any  priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  connect- 
ing  himBolf  with  a  woman  bj  marriage  or  otherwise,  should  be  sepa- 
rated  from  his  guilty  consort  by  either  the  bishop  or  judge,  and  be 
punished  aecording  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  whiíe  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  suhjected  to  a  hundred  lashes  and  denied  alt  access  to 
her  husband.  To  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  edict,  the  heavy  mulct 
of  two  pounds  of  gold  waa  levied  on  any  bishop  neglectíng  his  duty 
in  the  premisea.*  Recared  also  interposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fre- 
quent  marriages  of  nuns,  whose  eeparation  from  their  husbands  and 
coadign  punishment  were  decreed,  with  the  enormous  fine  of  five 
pounds  of  gold  exacted  of  the  careless  ecclesiastic  who  might  neglect 
to  carry  the  law  into  effect — a  fair  measure  of  the  difficulties  experi- 
encei  in  enforcing  the  rule  of  cetibacy.'  This  legislation  had  little 
effect,  for  a  half  centurj  lat«r  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  in  653, 
shows  US  that  all  ranks  of  the  elergy,  from  biehops  to  subdeacone, 
had  atill  no  scruple  in  publicly  maintaining  relations  with  wives  and 
concubinea  ;*  and,  despite  theae  well-meant  efforts,  clerical  moráis 
went  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  licentious  reign  of  King  Witiza 
broke  down  all  the  accuatomed  barriers.  Aecording  to  the  monkish 
chroniclers,  that  reckless  prince  issued,  in  706,  a  law  authorizing  not 
only  polygamy  but  nnlimited  concubinage  to  both  laity  and  elergy; 
a  privüege  of  which  it  ia  not  unreasonable,  from  what  we  have  seen, 
to  suppose  that  they  largely  availed  themselves.'  There  seems  to  be 
no  record  of  any  remonatrance  on  the  part  of  the  Gothic  prelates, 
and  when,  three  years  later.  Pope  Constantine  t^>ok  cognizaiice  of  the 


1  Condl.  Toletan.  III 

c.  &. 

>  L.  Wisigoth.  Lib.  II 
This  law   ia   preaerved 
Juzgo,  or  mediceval  Bom 
the  code  {Lib.  Ili.  Tit.  i 

.  Tit.  ¡V.  1.  18. 
n    the   Fuero 
anee  veraion  of 
.  ley  18). 

'  L.  Wisigoth.  Lib.  Ji 

.  Tit.  Y.  1 

2. 

*  Concil.   Toletan    VIII.   ann.   858 

"  Bei  "Witiza  ae  eflrenate  prfecipitaus 
per  omne  geaus  fl^itii,  legem  nequis- 

cuilibet  laico  et  clerieo  líceret,  quolmiot 
poseet  ftlere,  uxorea  et  concubinas  im- 

Bine   donni  suie  retiñere. — ^LiutpHmdi 
hroD.  No.  174  ann.  706, 
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innovation,  and  threatened  Witiza  with  deüironement  if  Le  should 
not  abrógate  h¡3  inic|uitous  legislation,  the  monarch  retorted  with  » 
promise  to  repeat  the  exploits  of  his  predeeessor  Alaric,  in  sacking 
and  plundering  the  Apostoüc  city.  It  is  a  little  singular,  however, 
that  one  of  the  first  a«ts  of  the  usurper,  Don  Roderic,  in  71X,  ■waa 
the  repeal  of  thia  obnoxioüs  law.^  If  he  had  any  int«ntions  of 
undertaking  the  reform  of  his  subjects'  moráis,  however,  his  adventure 
with  Count  Julian's  daughter  and  the  Saracenic  invasión  caused  its 
indefinite  poatponement. 

Italy  was  almost  equally  far  removed  from  the  ideal  purity  of 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  was 
fabrieated  an  account  of  a  supposititious  council,  said  to  have  been 
held  in  Rome  by  Silvester  I.,  and  the  ncglect  of  celibacy  is  evident 
when  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  insert  in  this  forgery  a  canoa 
forbidding  marriage  to  priests,  nnder  penalty  of  deprivation  of  fiínc- 
tiona  for  ten  years.^  Even  in  this  it  ia  observable  that  there  was  no 
thought  of  annulling  the  marriage,  as  subsequently  hecame  esíabSished 
in  orthodox  doctrines.  Nothing  can  be  more  suggestive  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  Italian  church  than  the  permisaion  granted 
about  the  year  580  by  Pelagins  II,  for  the  elevation  to  the  diaconate 
of  a  clerk  at  Florence,  who  while  a  widower  had  had  children  by  a 
concubine,  What  renders  the  circumstance  peculiarly  significant  is 
the  iact  that  the  Pope  pleads  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  as  his  apology 
for  this  laxity.' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Christian  world  when  Gregory  the 
Grreat,  in  590,  ascended  the  pontifical  throne.  He  was  too  devout  a 
churchman  and  too  sagacious  a  stateaman  not  to  appreciate  thoroughly 
the  importance  of  the  canon  in  all  its  various  aspects — not  only  as 
necessary  to  ecclesiastieal  purity  aecording  to  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
but  also  as  a  prime  element  in  the  influenoe  of  the  church  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  well  as  an  essential  aid  in  extending  ecclesi- 
astieal power,  and  in  retaining  undiminished  the  enormoua  possessions 
acquircd  by  the  church  through  the  munifieence  of  the  pious.     The 


'  Liutprandi  Chron.  Tío.  181  aun. 
709;  No.  188  ann,  711.  Without  entar- 
ing  into  the  queation  of  the  correetneaa 
witli  wMch  this  chronícle  has  been 
attributed  to  Liutprand  of  Cremona, 
I  may  say  tiat  it  has  every  appearanee 
of  being  an  authentie     '   "    ' 


tiquity  (Cf.  Antonii  Biblioth,  Hispan. 
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prevailing  lasity,  indeed,  wa3  already  threatening  serious  düapidation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  and  foundatioQs.  How  clearly  thíB  was 
imderstood  is  shown  by  Pclagius  I.  in  557,  when  he  reíused  for  a 
jear  to  permit  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  elected  bj  tbe  Sjraeusans. 
On  their  peraisting  in  tbeir  choiee  he  wrote  to  the  Patrieian  Oethegus, 
giving  as  the  reason  for  hia  opposition  the  prelatu's  wife  and  ehildren, 
by  whora,  if  they  survive,  the  substance  of  the  church  is  wont  to  be 
jeopardized  ;^  and  his  consent  was  finally  given  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  bishop  elect  shovdd  provide  competent  security  against  any 
converaion  of  the  estáte  of  the  dioceae  for  the  benefit  of  hia  Éauily, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  property  being  made  out  in  advance  to 
gaard  against  att«mpted  infrafitiona  of  the  agreement.  That  this 
was  not  a  merely  local  abuse  is  evident  from  a  law  of  the  Wisigoths, 
which  provides  that  on  the  accesión  of  any  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
an  accurate  inventory  of  all  church  possessions  under  his  control 
shall  be  made  by  five  freemen,  and  that  after  his  death  an  inquest 
shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  any  deficiencies  out  of 
the  estáte  of  the  decedent,  and  forcing  the  restoration  of  anything 
that  might  have  been  alienated.^ 

There  evidently  was  ampie  motive  for  a  thorough  reformation, 
and  Gxegory  a^cordingly  addressed  himaelf  energetically  to  the 
work  of  enforcing  the  eanons.  In  hia  decretáis  there  are  nnmerona 
references  to  the  subject,  showing  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
reviying  the  neglected  ralea  of  discipline  regarding  the  ordination  of 
digami,*  the  residence  of  women,  and  abstinence  from  all  interoourae 
with  the  sex.*  In  hia  zeal  he  even  went  so  far  aa  to  decree  that  any 
one  guilty  of  even  a  single  lapse  from  virtue  should  be  forever 
debarred  from  the  ministry  of  the  altar* — a  law  millified  by  its  own 

'  Supérales  uior  aut  fllii,  per  q 
ecclesiaatica  solet  periclitari  substanl 
— Pelagii  PP.  I.  Cethego  Patricio. 


'  L.  "Wisigoth.  Lib. 

'  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  xm.  Epist.  6. 


grade  of  deacon.  He  had  unluckily 
been  twice  manied,  and  John  refuaed 
tbe  dazzling  bribe,  althougb  tbe  epis- 
copal treasury  had  b«on  eihausted  in 
reíievjng  the  necessities  of  the  Buffering 
" ■■"  fThoniassin,  Disoip.  de  I'E^lise, 


— ^Tbia  rule  had  come  to  be  very  gen-  '  Pt.  II.  Liv.  3,  c.  15,) 

eratly    neglected.        The     importance  I      .  „_„        „„  t  t  ■!,  -n   ■  ...  ^f 

attaclied  t!  it,  bowever,  by  stnVt  disd- !  „„    ^^«'Sor-  FF- 1-  L'b.  xiit.  Ep«,tt,  35, 

plinarians  is  weU  ¡llustrated  in  the  flnn-  |  ^^ 

ness  displajed  by  John,   Patriareh   of]      '  Ibid.  Lib.  iv,  Hpist.  26;   Lib.  v. 

Aleíandria,  acontemporaryof  Gregory,  i  Epiat,  8;  Lib.  viii.  Epist.  24. — Similar 

wbose  bountiful  cbanty  bad  eamMl  for  i  attempta  had  pceviously  been  made  bj 

him  the  títie  of  Eleemosynarius,     In  a   sundty  pcoTincial  councils.     In  the  case 

time   of   extreme    fimine,   a    wealtby   of  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Tarentum,  who 

aapirant  offered  him  2CK),000  buahela  of  was   accused  of  maintaining   relationa 

corn  and  100  pounds  of  gold  for  tbe  |  with  a  former  concubine,  Qregory  reo- 
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aeverity,  which  rendered  ite  observanoe  impossible.  In  587,  hia 
predecessor  Pelagius  liad  ordered  that  in  Sicily  the  Koman  rule 
Blíould  be  followed  of  separating  subdeacons  from  their  wives,  but  it 
appeared  cruel  to  Gregory  that  this  should  be  enforced  on  those  who 
had  no  waming  of  such  rigor  when  accepting  the  subdiaconate,  and 
ene  of  the  earliest  acts  of  bis  pontificate  was  to  aJlow  them  to  resume 
relations  with  their  wives;  but  he  ordered  that  thej  ahould  abatain 
from  all  service  of  the  altar,  and  that  in  fiíture  no  one  should  be 
admitted  io  that  grade  who  would  not  formallj  take  a  vow  of  con- 
.  tinence.'  There  is  not  much  trace  in  contemporary  history  of  any 
improvement  resulting  from  theee  efforts,  and  towards  the  very  cióse 
of  bis  pontificate,  in  602,  we  find  him  entreating  Queen  Brunhilda 
to  esercise  her  power  in  reatraining  the  stil!  unbridled  license  of  the 
Frankish  clergj — a  task  which  he  aasures  her  is  essentia!  if  she 
desires  to  transmit  her  poasessions  in  peace  to  her  posterity.^  He 
aleo  endeavored  to  reform  the  perennial  abuse  of  the  residence  of 
women,  a  reform  which  the  church  has  been  vainly  attempting  ever 
since  the  canon  of  Nicaea.*  That  Gregory's  zeal,  Iiowever,  exercised 
some  influence  is  manifested  bj  the  fact  that  tradition  in  the  Middle 
Ages  occasionally  asaociated  hia  ñame  with  the  introduction  of  celi- 
bacy  in  the  church,  The  impression  which  he  produced  is  shown  by 
the  wild  legend  which  relates  that,  soon  after  iasuing  and  strictly 
enforcing  a  decretal  on  the  subject,  he  happened  to  have  his  fish- 
ponds  drawn  off,  when  the  heads  of  no  leas  than  six  thouaand  infants 
were  found  in  them — the  offspring  of  ecclesiastics,  destroyed  to  avoid 
detectiou — which  filled  him  with  so  much  horror  that  he  abandoned 
the  vain  attempt.^  Yet  in  Italy  the  residence  of  wives  was  stili 
permitted  to  thoae  in  orders,  under  the  restriction  that  tbey  should 
be  treated  as  sisters  f  and  Gregory  relates  aa  worthy  of  all  imitation 
the  case  of  a  holy  priest  of  Nursia  who,  foUowing  the  example  of 
the  saints  in  depriving  himself  of  even  lawfiíl  indulgences,  had  per- 
sistently  relegated  his  wife  to  a  distance.  When  at  length  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  to  all  appearance  inanimate,  the  wife  carne  to  bid  him 


ognizing  the  impoBsibility  of  obtftiníng 

froof,  leaves  it  to  his  own  consoience. 
f  he  has  had  any  eommerce  with  her 
since  his  ordination,  he  is  commanded 
at  once  t«  resigo  his  posiUon  as  the 
only  mode  of  ínsuiing  his  saivation 
(Ibid,  Lib,  III.  Epistt.  45,  46). 
'  Ibid.   Lib.   I.   Epist.  44;   Lib.   iv. 


'  Ibid.  Lib.  XI.  Epist.  69. 
'  Ibid.  Lib.  IX.  Epist.  106. 
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a  last  íarewell,  and  pla«ed  a  mirror  to  his  lips,  to  see  -víhether  Ufe 
■was  yet  extinct.  Her  kindly  ministrations  roused  the  dommant 
asceticism  in  his  expiring  soul,  and  he  gathered  atrength  enough  to 
excliüm,  "Womaii,  departí  Talte  away  the  straw,  for  there  Í8  jet 
fire  here" — whieh  supreme  effort  of  self-immolation  procured  him 
on  the  instant  a  beatific  visión  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  daring 
whieh  he  lapsed  ecistatically  into  eternity.' 

In  considering  so  thoroughlj  artificia!  a  sjatem  of  morality,  it  is 
perhaps  scareely  worth  whiie  to  inquire  into  the  valué  of  a  virtue 
■whieh  could  only  he  preserved  by  shunning  temptation  with  so 
acrapulous  a  eare. 

1  GregoT,  PP,  I.  Dial.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xi. 
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THE  CARLOVIlíGIANS. 


EVBS  tlie  energy  and  auttority  of  Gregory  the  Great  were  power- 
less  to  restore  order  in  the  chaos  of  an  utterly  demoralized  society. 
In  Spain,  the  languiahing  empire  of  the  Wisigoths  was  íast  sinking 
under  the  imbecility  which  invited  the  easy  coiiquest  of  the  Saracens. 
In  France,  Erunhilda  and  Fredegonda  were  inflaming  the  fierce  eon- 
tentions  which  eventually  destroyed  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  and 
■which  abandoned  the  kingdom  at  once  to  the  vicee  of  civilization 
and  the  savage  atrocities  of  barbarism.^  In  Italy,  the  Lombarda, 
more  detested  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  by  their  ceaseless  rav- 
ages  made  the  Ostrogothie  rule  regretted,  and  gleaned  with  their 
Bwords  sueh  scanty  remnanta  of  plunder  as  had  escaped  the  hordes 
which  had  aucceasively  swept  from  the  gloomy  foreste  of  the  North 
across  the  rich  valleys  and  fertile  plains  of  the  mistress  of  the  worid. 
Anarchy  and  contusión  everywhere  scarce  ofFered  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  humbler  virtues,  ñor  could  the  church  expect  to 
escape  the  corruption  which  infected  every  class  from  which  she 
could  draw  her  recruitfl.  Still,  amid  the  crowd  of  turbulent  and 
worldly  ecclesiastics,  whose  only  aim  waa  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  or  the  aacceas  of  criminal  ambition,  some  holy  men  were  to 
be  found  who  sought  the  mountain  and  forest  as  a  reñige  from  the 
ceaseless  and  all-pervading  disorder  around  them,  St.  Gall  and  St. 
Columba,  Willibrod  and  Bonifece,  were  types  of  these.  Devoted  to 
the  severest  asceticism,  burying  themselves  in  the  wildemess  and 
subsisting  on  such  simple  fare  as  the  labor  of  their  hands  conld 
wring  from  a  savage  land,  the  selfishness  of  the  anchorite  did  not 

'  Id  649  we  find  Amandus,  Bishop  diasuade    hiin   from   hie    purpose,  and 

of  Maeatrieht,  resigning  hie  office  on  urged  his  proeeeding  with  the  utrnoet 

accouDt   of    the    impossibilíty   of   en-  rigor  againEt  all  tiansgreBsors  (Hartz- 

torcing  the  eanons   amoag  hia  prieists  heim  Conoil.  Gemían.  I.  28). 
and  deftcona.     üffartin  I.  endeavored  to 
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L  in  them  the  larger  aims  of  the  diristian,  and  by  their 
civilizing  labors  among  the  heathen  they  proved  themselves  wortLy 
disciples  of  the  Apostles. 

Thicker  grew  the  darkness  as  Tarik  drove  the  Gothic  fugitives 
before  him  on  the  plaing  of  Xeres,  aod  as  the  house  of  Pepin  d'He- 
ristel  graduallj  supplanted  the  loDg-haired  deecendants  of  Clovis. 
The  Austrasian  Majors  of  the  Palace  had  scanty  reverence  for  mitre 
and  crozier,  and  it  is  a  proof  how  little  hold  the  clergy  had  eamed 
upon  the  respeet  and  affection  of  the  people,  when  the  usurpers  in 
that  long  revolntion  did  not  find  it  necessarj  to  conciliate  their  sup- 
port.  In  fiíct,  the  policy  of  those  shrewd  and  able  men  waa  rather 
to  oppress  the  church  and  to  parcel  out  its  wealth  and  dignities 
among  their  ivarriora,  who  made  no  pretence  of  piety  nor  deigned 
to  undertake  the  mockerj  of  religious  duties.  Rome  could  interpose 
no  resistance  to  these  abuses,  for,  involved  altemately  in  strife  with 
the  Lombarda  and  the  Iconoclastic  Emperors,  the  Popes  implored 
the  aid  of  the  oppressor  himself,  and  were  in  no  position  to  protest 
against  the  aggressions  which  he  might  commit  at  home. 

In  Italy,  the  condition  of  discipline  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  \ 
that,  in  721,  Gregorj  II.  considered  it  necessarj  to  cali  a  sjnod  for 
the  special  purpose  of  condemning  incestuous  unions  and  the  mar- 
riages  of  nuns,  which  he  declared  were  openly  practised,'  and  the 
canons  then  promulgated  received  so  little  attention  that  they  had  to 
be  repeated  by  another  eynod  in  732.=  In  fact,  the  vow  of  chastity 
was  frequently  taken  by  widowa  that  they  might  escape  a  second 
marriage  and  thus  be  able  to  live  in  shameless  license  without  being 
Bnbject  to  the  watchfiíl  control  of  a  husband,  and  an  edict  of  Arechis 
Duke  of  Beneventuní  about  the  jear  774  orders  that  all  such  godless 
women  sha!!  be  seized  and  shat  up  in  convente.*  That  the  secnlar 
clergy  should  consider  ordination  no  bar  to  matrimony  need  therefore 
excite  little  surprise.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of  Talesperianus, 
Bishop  of  Lucca,  in  725,  by  which  he  confimiB  a  little  monastery 
and  hospital  to  Romuald  the  priest  and  his  wife — "presbiteria  sua." 
The  document  recites  that  this  coupíe  had  come  on  a  pügrimage  from 
beyond  the  Po ;  that  they  had  settled  in  the  lands  of  the  Convent  of 
St,  Peter  and  St.  Martin  in  the  diocese  of  Lucca,  where  they  had 
bought  land  and  built  the  institution  which  the  good  bishop  thus 

'  Concil.  Ruman.  ftnn.  721. 

'  Chron.  Graaensis  Supplement. 
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confirma  to  them  with  certain  privileges.  He  evidently  felt  that 
there  waa  nothing  irregular  in  their  maintaining  the  connection,  and 
he  laya  upon  them  no  conditions  of  separation.^ 

In  Frailee,  it  may  he  readilj  believed  that  discipline  was  eveu 
more  negleeted.  J"or  eighty  years  scarce  a  council  was  held ;  no 
attempts  were  made  to  renew  or  enforce  the  rules  of  diseipíine,  and 
the  observanees  of  religión  were  at  length  well-nigh  forgotten.  In 
726,  Boniface  even  felt  scruples  as  to  associating  in  ordinary  inter- 
course  with  men  so  licentioua  and  depraved  as  the  Frankish  bishopa 
and  priests,  and  he  applied  to  Gregory  II.  for  the  aolution  of  his 
doubts.  Gregory,  in  reply,  ordered  him  to  employ  argument  in 
endeavoring  to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  by  no  meana  to 
withdraw  himself  from  their  society,^  a  politic  toleration  of  vice  eon- 
trasting  strangely  with  his  fierce  defiance  of  the  iconoolastic  heresy 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  he  risked  the  papacy  itself  in  hia  eagemeas 
to  preserve  his  helo  ved  images. 

When,  however,  the  new  dynasty  began  to  assome  a  permanent 
position,  it  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  the  influence  of  the  church, 
Like  the  modern  Charlemagne,  it  saw  in  a  restoration  of  religión  a 
meana  of  assuring  its  stability  by  linking  its  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  hierarchy.  A  radical  in  opposition  becomee  of  necessity  a  con- 
servative  in  power ;  and  the  arts  which  had  served  to  supplant  the 
hereditaiy  occupants  of  the  throne  were  no  longer  advisahle  aft«r 
Buccess  had  indicated  a  new  line  of  policy.  As  Clovis  embraced 
Christianity  in  order  to  consolídate  his  conquests  into  an  empire,  so 
Carloman  and  Pepin-le-Bref  sought  the  aanction  of  religión  to  con- 
sécrate their  power  to  their  descendants,  and  the  Carlovingian  system 
thenceforth  became  that  of  law  and  order,  organizing  a  firm  and 
settied  government  out  of  the  anarchical  chaos  of  social  elementa. 

It  was  the  pious  Carloman  who  first  saw  clearly  how  necessary 
was  the  aid  of  the  church  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  civilization 
and  subordination  among  hia  turbulent  subjects.  Immediately  on 
his  accession,  he  called  upon  St.  Boniface  to  assist  him  in  the  work, 
and  the  Apostle  of  Germany  undertook  tbe  arduous  task,  How 
arduous  it  waa  may  be  conceived  from  his  description  of  the  utterly 
demoralized  condition  of  the  clergy,  when  he  appealed  to  Pope  Zach- 
ary  for  advice  and  authority  to  aasist  in  eradicating  the  irigbtfid 

'  Muratori  Antiq.  Med.  JEv¡  Bissart.  Lxxiv. 
>  Gregor.  PP.  II,  Epiat.  14  cap.  12. 
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promiacuoua  licentiousness  which  waa  displayed  with  careless  cjnicism 
throughout  ail  grades  of  the  ecclesiastiea!  bodj.'  The  debiils  are  too 
diaguating  for  translation,  but  the  statement  can  readily  be  beliered 
when  -we  see  what  manner  of  men  fiUed  the  eontrolling  positiong  in 
the  hierarchy. 

Charles  Marte!  had  driven  out  St.  Rigobert,  Archbishop  of  Rheiins, 
and  had  bestowed  that  primatial  see  on  one  of  bis  warriors  named 
Milo,  who  soon  succeeded  in  íikewise  obtaining  possesaion  of  the 
equally  important  archiepiscopate  of  Troves.*  Milo  was  himaelf  an 
indication  of  the  prevailing  laxity  of  discipline,  for  he  was  the  son 
of  Basinus  hia  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Tréves.^  He  ia  described 
as  being  a  clerk  in  tonaure,  but  in  every  other  respect  an  irreligioua 
laic,  yet  Boniíáce,  with  aJl  the  aid  of  his  royal  patrous,  was  nnable 
to  oust  him  from  his  inappropriate  dignities,  and  in  752,  ten  years 
after  the  commencement  of  hie  reforma,  we  find  Pope  Zachary,  in 
responae  to  an  appeal  for  advice,  coimselling  him  to  leave  Milo  and 
other  similar  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  to  the  divine  vengeance.* 
Eoniface,  apparently,  found  it  requisite  to  follow  this  advice  and  the 
divine  vengeance  did  not  come  until  Milo  had  enjoyed  his  incongni- 
0U9  dignities  for  forty  years,  when  at  length  he  waa  removed  by  an 
appropriate  death,  received  from  a  wild  boar  in  hunting.*  He  was 
only  a  type  of  many  others  who  openly  defied  all  attempts  to  remove 


'  Modo  autem  máxima  es  parte 
episcopsiea  sedes  trodit»  sunt  laicis 
cupidLs  ad  possidendum,  vel  adulte- 
ratis  cleriois,  scortatoribus  et  publi- 
cania  sreculíicifer  ad  perñTíendum.  .  .  . 
8i  invenero  ínter  iCo3  diáconos  quos 
nominant,  qui  a  puerítia  aua  semper 
in  Btupris,  semper  in  adulteriis  et  in 
omnibuB  semper  spureitiis  vitam  du- 
eentes,  aub  tali  testimonio  Tenerunt 
ad  diaconatum,  et  modo  in  diacoaatu 
concubinas  quatuor  vel  quinqué  vel 
plures  noctu  in  leoto  habentea,  evan- 
gelium   lamen   legere   et  diáconos 


unt ;  et  sic  in  talibus  inceatis  ad  ordi- 
nem  pcesbytaratua  venientes,  in  iia- 
dem  peccatis  perdurantes,  et  peccata 
peeeatia  ad]icien1«a,  presbyteratus  of- 
ficio  fiíngentes,  dicunt  ae  pro  populo 
poBse  intercederé,  et  sacras  oblationes 
oflérre.  Noviaaime,  quod  ptjus  est, 
Bub  talibus  testintonüs  per  gradúa  sin- 
gulos  ascendentes,  ordinantur  et  no- 
'  icopi.      Si   uequftm   tales 


!r  illoa,  rogo  i 
prfficeptum  et  conseriptum  c 
tis  vestrffi,  quid  de  talibua  diffiniatis, 
ut  per  responsum  Apoatolieum  convin- 
cantur  et  arguantur  peecatores. — Boni- 
facii  Epist.  182. 

'  Müo  quidam,  tonsura  olerious, 
moribus,  habitu,  et  actu  irreligiosus 
laicua,  episoopia  Kemorum  ac  Trevi- 
rorum  usurpans  insimul,  per  multoa 
annoa  pessunidederit. — Hincmar.  Epist. 
iss.  c.  20. — Sola  tonsura  clerioo,  qui 
secura  processerat  ad  bellum, — Flo- 
doard.  Hist.  Eemens.  Lib.  ii.  e.  12. — 
Nihilque  in  eo  de  clerioali  honore  vel 
vita  nisi  sola,  tonsura  enituit. — Hist. 
Treviiína.  (B'Achery  Spicileg,  II.  212). 


'  Bonifacii  Epist.  142. 
'  Hist,  Trevirena.  loe.  c 
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them.  One,  wbo  is  described  aa  "  pngnator  et  fomicator,"  gave  up, 
it  is  true,  the  spirituaiities  of  his  see,  but  held  to  the  temporalitiea 
with  a  gripe  that  notbing  could  loosen ;  anotber  utterly  disregarded 
the  excommunications  launched  at  his  head,  and  Zachary  and  Boni- 
face  at  last  were  fain  to  abandon  him  to  bis  evil  eourses.'  Somewhat 
more  success,  indeed,  be  bad  with  Gervihus,  son  and  suecessor  to 
Geroldua,  Bisbop  of  Mainz.  Tbe  latter,  aficompanying  Carlomaii  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Saxons,  waa  killed  in  battie.  Biabop  Ger- 
vilius,  in  anotber  foray,  reeognized  his  iather's  slayer,  invited  bim  to 
a  friendly  interview,  and  treacberously  stabbed  bim,  exclaiming,  in 
tbe  mde  poetry  of  tbe  cbronicler,  "Accipe  jam  ferrum  quo  patrem 
vindico  carum,"  This  act  of  filial  piety  was  not  looked  upon  as 
unclerical,  until  BoniÉice  took  it  up ;  Gervilius  was  finally  forced  to 
abandon  the  see  of  Mainz,  and  it  was  given  to  Boniface  himself.' 
When  anch  were  the  prelates,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tbat  rules  of 
abstinence  and  aaceticism  received  much  attention  fi-om  their  subor- 
dinates.  Bonifece  admjts,  in  an  epistle  to  King  Ecgberbt,  that,  in 
consequenee  of  the  universal  licentiousness,  be  was  compelled  to 
restore  the  guilty  to  tbeir  fiínctions  after  penitence,  as  tbe  canonical 
punisbment  of  dismissal  would  leave  none  to  perform  the  sacred 
offices.*  What  the  cburch,  however,  could  not  prevent  on  eartb,  it 
at  least  bad  tbe  satisfaction  of  seeing  punished  in  tbe  futuro  life.  It 
was  principally  for  the  support  given  to  Milo  of  RheiniH  among  bis 
many  otber  similar  misdeeds,  that  Charles  Martel  was  condemned  to 
etemal  torture,  which  was,  as  a  wbolesome  example,  made  manifest 
to  tbe  most  incredulous.  St.  Euoherius,  in  a  visión,  aaw  him  plunged 
into  tbe  depths  of  bel!,  and  on  consulting  St.  Boniface  and  Fulrad 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  it  was  resolved  to  open  Charles's  tomb.  Tbe 
only  tenant  of  tbe  sepulchre  was  found  to  be  a  serpent,  and  the  wfJls 
were  blackened  as  tbougb  by  fire,  tbus  proving  the  trutb  of  the  reve- 
lation,  and  bolding  out  an  awfiíl  waming  to  future  wrongdoers.* 

How  mucb  of  the  license  complained  of  was  indiscriminate  con- 
cubinage,  and  how  mucb  was  mere)y  interconrse  with  legitímate 
wives,  we  bave  no  means  of  ascertaining,  Tbe  latter  Boniface  suc- 
ceeded  in  suppressing,  for  tbe  cburch  could  control  ber  sacraments,' 
The  former  was  beyond  bis  power. 

'  Bonifftcii  loe.  cit.  i      '  Flodoard.   Hist.   Eemens.   Lih.   ii. 

.  ^ ,  .        ^..    c    .,     -<■       T  'u  cap.     12.— Capit.     Caroii     Calvi    Tit. 

'  Othlon.  Yit.  9.  Bon.fac.  Lib.  l.  o.    ^^^^^   ^^   T^Baluze). 

,,  »  Bonifecü  Epist.  85.  i      ^  Et  tam  laieorum  injusfa,   coiicubi- 
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Anned  with  fiíU  authority  from  Pope  ZíWihary,  Carloman  and 
Bonilace  commenced  the  labor  of  reduciag  to  order  thia  chaos  of 
pafision  and  license.  Uuder  their  auspicea  a  ajnod  was  held,  April 
23,  742,  in  whioh  all  unchaste  priesta  and  deacons  were  declared 
incapable  of  holding  benefices,  were  degraded  and  forced  to  do  pen- 
ance.  Bishops  were  required  to  have  a  witnesa  to  testify  to  the 
purity  of  their  livea  and  doctrines,  before  they  could  perfonn  their 
episcopal  fiínetiona.  For  all  fiíture  lapses  from  virtue,  priests  were 
to  be  severely  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  on  bread  and 
water,  with  prolongation  of  tbe  punishment  at  the  djscretion  of  their 
bishops.  Other  ecclesiastics,  monke,  and  nuns  were  to  be  whipped 
thrice  and  similarly  imprisoned  for  one  year,  besidea  tbe  stigma  of 
having  the  bead  shaved.  All  monasteries,  moreover,  were  to  adopt 
and  follow  rigidlj  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict.' 

Tbe  atringency  of  these  measures  shows  not  only  the  extent  of 
tbe  evil  requiring  sucb  means  of  cure,  but  tbe  fixed  determination 
of  tbe  authorities  to  effect  their  purpose.  The  clergy,  however,  dad 
not  submit  without  resistance.  It  is  probable  that  tbey  stirred  up 
the  people,  and  that  signs  of  general  dieapprobation  were  manifested 
at  a  rigor  so  extreme  in  punisbing  faulfcs  whicb  for  more  than  two 
generations  had  paased  wholly  unnoticed,  for  during  tbe  same  year 
Zacbary  addressed  an  epiatle  to  tbe  Franks  with  tbe  object  of  enlisting 
tbem  in  the  cause.  The  ill-euccess  of  their  arms  against  the  Pagane 
be  attributes  to  tbe  vices  of  tbeir  clergy,  and  he  promises  them  that 
if  tbey  sbow  tbemselves  obedient  to  Eonifece,  and  if  they  can  enjoy 
tbe  prayers  of  puré  and  holy  priests,  they  aball  in  fiature  bavc  an 
eaay  triumph  over  their  heathen  foes.*  Yet  many  adulterous  priests 
and  bishops,  noted  for  tbe  iniámy  of  their  lives,  pretended  that  tbey 
had  reeeived  from  Rome  itself  dispensations  to  continué  in  tbeir 
ministry — an  aU^ation  which  Zachary  of  course  repelled  with 
indignation.^ 

Carloman,  however,  pursued  his  self-nnposed  task  without  flinching. 
On  March  Ist,  743,  he  beld  another  synod  at  Leptines,  wbere  the 
clergy  promised  to  observe  tbe  ancient  canons,  and  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  tbe  cburch.     The  -statutes  enacted  tbe  previous  year 


copula      partim      eihortante  |     '  Capit.   Caruloiaan,  ann.  742  e 
I   separata  est,  quaiu   etiam  \S,  6. 


olericurum  ne&nda  cum  uxoñbus  u 

junctio    sejimeta  ac  separata. — Wiili- 

Wd.  Vit.  8.  Bonifae.  c.  9.  I     '  Tbid.  Epíst.  132,  142. 
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were  again  declared  to  be  in  fiíll  vigor  for  fiíture  ofFences,  while  for 
previous  onea  penitence  and  degradation  were  once  more  decreed.' 

These  regulationg  afEected  oníy  Austraaia,  tlie  Germán  portion  of 
the  Frankiah  empire,  ruled  by  Carloman.  His  brother,  Pepin-le- 
Bref,  wbo  govemed  Neustria,  or  France,  waa  lesa  pious,  and  had  not 
apparently  as  jet  recognized  tbe  policy  of  reforming  out  of  their 
posseasiona  the  warrior  vaasals  whom  bia  father  had  gratified  with 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  At  length,  bowever,  he  was  induced  to  lend 
his  aid,  and  in  744  he  asaembled  a  aynod  at  Soissons  for  tbe  purp(«e. 
So  completely  had  tbe  diacipline  of  the  ehurcb  been  negleeted  and 
forgotten,  that  Pepin  waa  obliged  to  appeal  to  Pope  Zachary  for  an 
authoritative  declaration  as  to  the  grades  in  which  marriage  waa  pro- 
hibited.'  Tet  his  measurea  Trere  but  lukewarm,  for  be  cont«nted 
bimaelf  witb  simply  forbidding  unchastity  in  priests,  the  marriage 
of  nuns,  and  the  reaidence  of  stranger  women  with  clerka,  no  speciai 
punishment  being  threatened,  beyond  a  general  aJluaion  to  existing 
iawa.* 

Tbua  asaaüed  by  both  the  supreme  eccleaiastieal  and  temporal 
authorities,  the  clergy  stil!  were  stubborn.  Some  defended  them- 
aelvea  aa  being  legitimately  entitled  to  have  a  concubine — or  rather, 
we  may  preanme,  a  wife,  Among  these  we  find  a  certain  Bishop 
Clement  described  as  a  peatilent  heresiarch,  with  followers  who  maio- 
tained  that  his  two  ehildren,  born  during  his  prela«y,  did  not  unfit 
him  for  hia  episcopal  fiínetions ;  and  a  eynod  held  in  Rome,  October 
31st,  745,  waa  required  for  hia  condemnation,  the  local  authorities 
apparently  proving  powerlesa.  Even  tbia  was  not  sufficient,  for  in 
January,  747,  we  find  Zachary  directing  Boniface  to  bring  him 
before  a  local  council,  and  if  he  atill  proved  contumacious,  to  refer 
the  matter  again  to  Rome.*  Others,  again,  unwilling  to  forego  their 
secular  mode  of  exiatence,  or  to  abandon  the  livelihood  aíForded  by 
the  church,  were  numeroua  and  hardy  enough  to  ask  Pepin  and  Car- 
loman  to  set  apart  for  them  churchea  and  monasteries  in  which  tbey 
could  live  as  tbey  were  aecustomed  to  do.  So  nearly  did  they  euc- 
ceed  in  tbia  attempt,  that  Boni&ce  found  it  neceaaary  to  appeal  to 
Zachary  to  prevent  ao  flagrant  an  infraction  of  the  canons,  and 
Zachary  wrote  to  the  prineea  with  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of 
answering  the  petition,"  Others,  etill  more  audacioua,  assailed 
'  Cílpit.  Caroloiuan.  anii.  743  el.  i  *  Boiiifac.  Epistt.  185,  189  (Zacliar. 
'  Zachar.  FP.  Epist.  8,  c.  11,  18.  FP.  Epist.  9}. 

'  Pippini  Capit.  aun.  744  c.  4,  8,  9.     I      '  Otlilon.  Vit.  S.  Boiiif.  Lib.  ii.  e.  11. 
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Boniface  in  every  waj,  endeavored  to  weary  him  out,  and  even, 
rightly  regarding  him  as  the  cause  of  their  perBecution  and  tribula- 
tíons,  made  attempts  upon  hÍ8  life,' 

That  he  should  haye  escaped,  mdeed,  is  surprising,  when  the  char- 
acter  of  the  age  is  eonsidered,  and  the  nature  of  the  eyib  inflicted 
on  those  who  muat  have  regarded  the  reform  ae  a  wanton  outrage  on 
their  rights.  As  late  as  748,  Boniface  describes  the  false  bishops 
and  priests,  sacrilegious  and  wandering  hypocritea  and  adulterers,  as 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  as  jet  had  been  forced  to  com- 
pliance  with  the  rules.  Driven  frora  the  churches,  but  supported  by 
the  sympathiEÍng  people,  they  performed  their  ministry  among  the 
fields  and  in  the  cabina  of  the  peasants,  who  concealed  them  from 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities."  This  is  not  a  description  of  mere 
sensual  worldlinga,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  perBecution 
had  ranged  the  evil-disposed  on  the  winning  side.  Those  who  thus 
exercised  their  ministry  in  secret  and  in  wretchedness,  retaining  the 
veneraíion  of  the  people,  were  therefore  men  who  believed  them- 
selves  honorahiy  and  legitimately  married,  and  who  were  incapable 
of  eacrificing  wife  and  children  for  worldly  advantage  or  in  blind 
obedience  to  a  rule  which  to  them  was  novel,  unnatural,  and  inde- 


Boniface  escaped  from  the  vengeñil  efforts  of  those  who  suffered 
from  bis  zeal,  to  fail,  in  755,  under  the  sword  of  the  equally  un- 
gratefiíl  Frisians.  It  is  probable  that  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death  he 
was  occupied  with  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  conjunction  with 
his  missionary  lahors,  for  in  752  we  find  him  still  engaged  in  the 
hopelesa  endeavor  to  eject  the  imclerical  prelates,  who  even  yet 
held  over  from  the  iron  age  of  Charlea  Martel.  His  disappearance 
from  the  acene,  however,  made  but  little  change  in  the  movement 
which  had  owed  ao  much  to  his  zeal. 

In  747  Carloman'a  pious  aspirations  had  led  him  from  a  throne  to 
a  cloiater,  and  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  welcomed  its  moat 
illuatrioTis  inmate.  Pepin  received  the  whole  vast  kingdom,  and  his 
ambitious  designa  drew  him  daJly  cloaer  to  the  church,  the  impor- 
tance  of  whose  support  he  commeneed  to  appreeiate.  His  poücy, 
in  consolidating  the  power  of  his  house  and  in  founding  a  new 


1  Bonifa^ü  Epiat.  186.— S.  Ludgerí  Vit.  S.  Bonifacii. 
»  Bonifacii  Epist.  140. 
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dyrtasty,  led  him  necessarilj  to  reorganize  the  anarciiical  dcmcnts 
of  society.  As  an  a<;knowledged  monarch,  a  regularly  constituted 
hierarchy  and  recognized  subordination  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and 
ecclesíaatical,  were  requiaite  to  tJie  success  of  his  govemment  and  to 
the  establiehment  of  his  race.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  carrying 
out  sjstematically  the  work  commenoed  by  Carloman  and  BoniÉice, 
to  which  at  first  his  support  had  been  rather  negative  than  positive. 

Six  weeka  after  the  martyrdom  of  Boniface,  Pepin  held  a  aynod 
in  his  royal  palaoe  of  Vemeuil,  in  which  this  tendency  is  very  appar- 
ent.  Pulí  power  was  given  to  the  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses 
to  enforce  the  canons  of  the  church  on  the  olergy,  the  monks,  and 
the  laity.  The  monasteries  were  especially  intrnsted  to  the  episcopal 
care,  and  means  were  provided  for  reducing  the  refractoiy  to  sab- 
miasion.  The  rule  of  Benedict  was  proclaimed  aa  in  forcé  in  all 
conventual  establishmente,  and  cloistered  residence  was  strictly 
enjoined.  All  ecdesiastics  were  ordered  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  their  bishops,  and  this  was  secnred  by  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation,  which  was  no  longer,  as  in  earlier  ages,  the  simple  suspensión 
from  religious  privileges,  but  was  a  ban  which  deprived  the  offender 
of  all  aasociation  with  his  feliows,  and  exposed  him,  if  contumacions, 
to  esile  by  the  secular  power,  By  the  appointment  of  metropolitana, 
a  tribunal  of  higher  resort  was  instituted,  while  two  synods  to  he 
held  each  year  gave  the  opportunity  both  of  legislaíion  and  of  final 
judgment.  Submission  to  their  decisions  was  insured  by  threatening 
stripes  to  all  who  should  appeal  from  them  to  the  roya!  court.' 

Such  are  the  main  features,  as  íar  as  they  relate  to  our  s 
this  Capitulary,  which  so  strikingly  reveáis  the  organizing  systom  of 
the  Carlovingian  polity.  Carried  out  by  the  rare  intelligence  and 
vigor  of  Charlemagne,  it  gave  a  precoeious  development  of  civiliza^ 
tion  to  Europe,  transitory  becauee  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  because 
it  was  based  on  the  intellectual  forcé  of  the  ruler,  and  not  on  the  virtue 
and  eultivation  of  a  people  as  yet  too  barbarous  to  appreciate  it. 

The  organization  of  the  church,  moreover,  received  at  the  same 
time  an  efficient  impulse  by  the  institution  of  the  order  of  canons, 
founded  virtaally  in  762,  the  year  in  which  St.  Chrodegang,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  promulgated  the  Rule  for  their  government.  This  Bule 
of  course  entirely  forbids  all  intorcourse  with  women,  and  endeavore 
to  suppresa  it  by  punishing  transgressors  with  stripes,  íncarceration, 


'  Capit.  Fippini  a 
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and  deposition.'  The  lofty  ranb  of  St.  Chrodegang,  who  was  a  cousin 
of  Pepin-le-Eref,  and  the  eminent  piety  which  merited  canonization, 
gave  him  wide  influeoce  which  doubtlesa  assisted  in  extending  the 
new  institution,  but  it  also  had  recommendations  of  its  own  which 
were  sufficient  to  insure  ite  success.  By  converting  the  uathedral 
clergy  üito  monlís,  bound  by  implicit  obedienee  towards  their  supe- 
riors,  it  brought  no  little  increase  of  power  to  the  bishopa,  and 
enabled  them  to  esert  new  authority  and  influence.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  that  the  Order  spread  rapidly  and  was  adopted  in  most  of 
the  dioceses. 


For  a  century  we  hear  nothing  more  of  sacerdotal  marriage — and 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  clerical  morality  had  really  been 
improTed  by  the  well-meant  reforma  of  Boniface.  These  were  fol- 
lowed  up  by  Cbarlemagne  with  all  liis  resistless  energy,  and  the  im- 
portance  which  he  attached  to  the  subject  is  ahown  by  an  epistie  of 
Adrián  I.  denying  certain  assertions  made  to  the  Frankiah  sovereign, 
inculpating  the  purity  of  the  Román  clergy.  Adrián,  in  defending 
bis  flock,  assumes  that  the  ohject  of  the  alanders  can  only  Lave  been 
to  produce  a  quarrel  between  himaelf  and  Cbarlemagne,  who  muat 
evidently  have  made  atrong  repreaentationa  on  the  subject  to  the 
Pontiff.*  TJnder  auch  pressure  perhapa  there  was  something  lesa  of 
shameless  licentiouaneas ;  the  episcopal  chaira  were  no  longer  defiled 
by  the  cynical  lubricity  of  unworthy  prelates ;  but  in  the  masa  of 
the  clergy  the  pasaions,  deprivfid  of  all  legitímate  gratification,  could 
not  be  reatrained  in  a  race  ao  little  accustomed  to  aelf-control,  and 
unchaatíty  remained  a  corroding  uleer  which  Cbarlemagne  and  Louis- 
le-Déhonnaire  yainly  endeayored  to  eradicate.  The  former,  indeed, 
we  find  aaking  in  811  whether  the  only  difference  between  clerk  and 
layman  ia  that  the  former  does  not  bear  arma  and  ia  not  publicly 
married;^  while  Ghaerbald,  Biahop  of  Liége,  a  few  years  before  had 
ordered  that  all  priests  maintaining  intercourse  with  their  wives 
shonld  be  deprived  of  their  beneficea  and  be  subjeeted  to  penitence 
until  dcath.* 


'  Cod.  Carolini  Epist,  IkÍv.  (Patro" 
log.  T.  S8  p.  319).  Yet  even  in  772 
we  find  that  a  eouncil  ia  Bavaria  found 
it   necesaary  to  prohibit  the  matriage 


of  nuns. — Concil.  Dingolving.  ean.  2 
(Hartzheim  Coneil.  Germán.  1.  129). 

'  Capit.  Car.  Mag.  II.  ann.  811  cap. 
¡Y.  {Baluz.  I.  829— Ed.  Venet.). 

'  Ghaerbaldi  Judicia  Saoerdotatia  de 
CriminibuB  c.  13  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll. 
VII.  31)- 
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It  woTild  be  an  unprofitable  taak  to  recapitúlate  the  constantly 
repeated  legialation  prohibiting  the  residence  of  women  with  the 
clergj  and  repressing  the  diaorders  and  irregularities  of  the  monastic 
establishments.  It  would  be  but  a  reiteration  of  the  story  ab-eady 
related  in  previous  centuríes,  and  ite  only  importanee  would  be  in 
showing  by  the  frequency  of  the  edicts  how  utterly  ineffectual  they 
were.  When  Louie-le-Déhonnaire,  in  826,  decreed  that  the  seduc- 
tion  of  a  nun  was  to  be  pimished  by  the  death  of  both  the  partners 
in  guilt ;  that  the  property  of  both  was  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  count  in  whose  district  the  crime  occurred,  if 
he  neglected  its  prosecution,  was  to  be  degraded,  deprived  of  his 
office,  imdergo  publie  penance,  and  pay  bis  fiíll  wer-gild  to  the  fisc, 
the  frightftil  severity  of  the  enactment  is  the  measure  of  the  impos- 
eibility  of  effecting  its  pnrpose,  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  refor- 
mation  which  had  been  so  elaborately  prepaj-ed  and  so  energetically 
promulgated  by  Louis  in  817.* 

But  perhape  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  debased  morality 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  low  standard  which  even  the  most  zealous 
prelates  were  forced  to  adopt,  is  to  be  found  in  a  curious  fabrication 
by  the  authors  of  the  False  Decretáis.  The  collection  of  decretáis 
which  they  pnt  forth  in  the  ñames  of  the  early  popes  embodied  their 
conception  of  a  perfect  church  establishment,  as  adapted  to  the 
neeeesities  and  aspirations  of  the  ninth  century.  While  straining 
every  point  to  throw  off  all  subjection  to  the  temporal  power,  and  to 
obtain  for  the  hierarchy  ful)  and  absolute  control  over  ail  ecclesias- 
tical  matters  and  persons,  they  seem  to  have  felt  it  neeessary  to  relax 
in  an  important  point  the  rigor  of  the  canons  respecting  sacerdotal 
purity.  Gregory  the  Great  had  proclaimed  in  the  clearest  and  most 
definite  manner  the  rule  that  a  single  lapse  from  virtue  condemned 
the  sinner  to  irrevocable  degradation,  and  rendered  him  foreyer  unfit 
for  the  ministry  of  the  altar.*  Yet  "  Isidor  Mercator"  added  to  a 
genuine  epistle  of  Gregory  a  long  passage  elaborately  arguing  the 
necesaity  of  forgiveness  for  those  wbo  expíate  by  repentance  the  sin 


'  Capit,   Aquísgnui. 


16). 


Mirai  Cod.  Donat.  Piar.  c.  13.— This  '  Sea  anle,  p.  123.  Cf.  Peeudo-Hor- 
Capitulary  regulating  monastic  life  miedse  Eplst.  Encyc.  (Migne's  Patrol 
was    generally   adoptód   as   a   suppie-    T.  LXIII.  p.  627). 
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of  impurity,  "of  which,  among  many,  so  few  are  guiltlesa,"^  The 
direet  testimony  is  notable,  but  not  leas  so  is  the  indireet  evidence  of 
the  prevalent  laxity  -which  could  induce  such  a  bid  for  popularity  on 
the  part  of  high  ehurohmen  like  those  concemed  in  the  Isidorian 


Evidence,  also,  is  not  wanting,  that  the  denial  of  the  appropriate 
and  healthfiíl  human  aáections  led  to  the  resulta  which  might  be 
expected  of  fearíul  and  unnatural  crimes.  That  the  inmates  of 
monasteries,  debarred  from  female  aociety,  occasionally  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  worst  exc«ssea,  or,  breaking  through  all  restraint, 
indulged  in  less  reprehensible  but  more  open  scandals,  is  proclaimed 
by  Charlemagne,  who  threatened  to  vindicate  the  outrage  upon 
religión  with  the  severest  punishment.*  Ñor  were  the  femaie  con- 
venís more  successíiilly  regulated,  for  the  council  of  Aix-la-ChapelIe, 
in  836,  States  that  in  many  places  they  were  rather  brothels  than 
houses  of  God ;  and  it  shows  how  cióse  a  supervisión  over  the  spouses 
of  Christ  was  thought  requisite  when  it  proceeds  to  direet  that  nun- 
neries  shall  be  so  built  as  to  have  no  dark  corners  in  which  scandals 
may  be  perpetrated  out  of  view.^  The  effect  of  these  efforts  may  be 
estimated  from  a  remarle  in  a  collection  of  laws  which  bears  the 
uame  of  Erchenbald,  Chancellor  of  Charlemagne,  but  which  is  rather 
attributable  to  the  cióse  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  licentiousness 
of  nuns  commonly  resulted  in  a  worae  crime — infanticide ;  *  and,  as 
this  is  extract«d  textually  from  an  epiatle  of  St.  Bonifa«e  to  Ethel- 
bald,  King  of  Mercia,'  it  is  presumable  that  the  evil  became  notori- 
ous  simultaneousiy  with  the  reform  under  the  earíy  Carlovingians, 


'  Quid  enim  est  graviiis  carnale  de- 
lictiun    admitiere    fine   pto  in  muliis 

Sauei  inveniuntur,  an  Dei  ñlium  timen- 
o  llegare?  in  qao  uno  ipeum  beatura 
Petnim  apostolorum  mincipera,  ad 
cujus    nunc    corpus    indígni  sedetnus, 

gationem  pcenitentia  secuta,  et  post 
pjenitentiam  miaericordia  datft.  — 
Paeudo-Gregor.     Epist.     sd     Secundi- 

Iflidor  Mercator  also  includes  two 
canons  from  the  sixtli  centuiy  forgery 
of  the  Román  Council  said  to  have  been 
held  under  Silveaíer  I.  (see  p.  122). 
Of  these,  one  probibita  bishops  from 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  nuns  under 
seventy  years  of  a^e  ¡  the  other  forbide 
priests  from  manymg,  under  a  penalty 


of  ten  year's  suspensión,  with  a  threat  of 
perpetual  depnvation  for  eontumaoy. 
fConstit.  Pseudo-Silvestri  cap.  i.  xii.) 
The  adoption  of  these  in  the  Talse 
Decretáis  wúuld  seem  at  least  to  be 
euperfluouB. 

»  Capit.  Carol.  Mag.  I.  ann.  802  c.  17. 

'  Concil.  Aquiflgran.  ann.  886,  de  vit. 
et  doc.  infer.  ordin.  can.  xii.,  xiv. — De 
monaBl«r¡¡3  puelJarum  qooa  in  quibus- 
dam  locís  lupanaria  potius  videntur  ease 

*  Capitul.  add.  IT.  cap.  clx.  (Baluze, 
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and  continued  unabated  throughout  their  dynaaty.  One  device  to 
subjugate  nature,  adopted  in  the  monasteries,  waa  to  let  blood  at 
Btated  intervals,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  system  and  thas  miti- 
gating  the  effects  of  prolongad  continence — a  device  prohibit«d  by 
Louis-le-Débonnaire,  but  long  subsequently  maintained  as  part  of 
monastic  discipline.'  As  regarda  the  secular  clergy,  even  darker 
horrors  are  asserted  by  Theoduif,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  other  pre- 
lates,  who  forbade  t«  their  clergy  the  residence  of  mother,  annt,  and 
eister,  in  conseqnence  of  the  crimes  so  frequently  perpetrated  with 
them  at  the  inatigation  of  the  devil ;  ^  and  the  tnith  of  this  hideous 
íact  Í8  unfortunately  confirmed  by  the  declarations  of  councils  held 
at  various  periods,' 

If,  under  the  ext«mal  polish  of  Carlovingian  civilization,  3uch 
utter  demoral ization  existed,  while  the  laws  ■were  enforced  by  the 
stern  vigor  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  sensitive  piety  of  Louis-le- 
Débonnaire,  it  ia  easy  to  understand  what  was  the  condition  of 


Í9.) 
C..I2) 


'  Capit.  Aquiagrím.  ann.  817,  c.  li. — 
Chavanl,  Céübat  dea  Prétres,  Genéve, 
1874,  p.  35. 

'  Quia,  instigante  diabolo,  etiam  in 
illia  aoelus  frequenter  perpetrati 
venitur,  aut  etiam  in  pedí 
earum.  Nec  igitur  matrera,  ñeque 
amitam,  neque  sororera  penQÍttímus 
ultra  habitare  in  domo  una  cum  sa- 
cerdote.— Theoduif.  Aurelian. 
Secund.    (Baluz.  et  Mansi  II. ! 

He  had  previously  (Epiat. 
promulgated  the  prohibition,  ^ 
lag  for  it  the  more  deeent  reaaon, 
in  imitatíon  of  St.  Augustin,  of  the 
danger  aríaing  frora  femiue  attendanta. 
In  this  he  was  imitated,  about  860,  by 
Eodolf  of  Bourges  (Capit.  Bodulf 
Bituricena.  c.  16),  and  about  871  by 
"Walter  of  Orleana  {Oapit.  Walten 
Aurelian.  e.  3). 

In  889,  however,  Riculfus  of  Sois 
Bona  declarea  the  lamentable  truth 
without  reserve:  " NoB  yero  etiam  a 
matribua,  amitia,  aororibus  vel  pro- 
pinquis  eavendura  dicimua,  ne  forte 
illu  d  eveniat  quod  in  sancta  scríptiu^ 
legitur  de  Thamar  sorore  Abaalon  .  . 
de  Loth  etiam  .  .  .  Quod  si  aliquis 
veatmm  matrom,  sororem  vel  amitam 
ad  eonveseendum  vocavent,  expleto 
convivio  ad  domos  suas  vel  ad  hospitia 
a  domo  preabyteri  remota,  cum  luoe 
diei   eas   faeiat    remeare ;    periculosum 


tSs 


t    Ut    1 


'  Thua  the  council  of  Mainz  in  888 
— "  Quod  raultum  dolendura  est,  ssepe 
audivimus  per  itiam  concesaionem  plu- 

dam  sacfsrdoturo,  cum  propriia  sororibus 
conoumbentea,  filioa  ex  eia  generaaaent, 
et  idcirco  conatítuit  htec  sancta  synodus, 
ut  nullus  presbyter  uilam  feminam  ae- 
cum  in  domo  propria  permittat  qua- 
tenus  occaato  mal»  suspicionis  vel 
facti  iniqui  penitus  auferatur"  (Con- 
cíl,  Mogunt.  ann.  888  c.  10).  In  the 
same  year  the  third  canon  of  the 
council  of  Metz  repeats  the  prohibi- 
tion ;  while  in  895  the  council  of 
Nantes  declares  — "  Sed  neque  illas 
quas  cañones  concedunt;  quia  insti- 
gante diabolo  etiam  in  illia  scelua  fi«- 
quent  r  perpetratum  reperitur,  aut 
etiam  m  pediaaequia  illarum,  scilicet 
maiiem     amitam,    sororem." — Ooncil. 


hat    aomc    authorities, 

including  the  great  nam.e  of  Pagi,  at- 
tnbute  to  thia  council  of  Nantea  the 
dat^  ff  teO  but  this  ia  unimportant 
as  regards  the  canon  in  queation,  for 
its  necaaaitv  during  the  period  under 
considPratlon  is  ahown  by  its  inser- 
tion  in  the  Capitularies  of  Benedict 
the  Levite  (Lib.  Tii.  o.  876),  and  in 
the  collection  of  Begino  of  Pruhm 
{Lib  I  c  104) 
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Bociety  when  the  sons  of  the  latter  involved  the  whole  empire  in  a 
ceaaelesa  tumult  of  civil  war.  Not  only  was  the  watchful  care  of 
tile  first  two  emperors  withdrawn,  but  the  átate  was  tumed  against 
itaelf,  and  rapiñe  and  deaolation  became  almost  universal.  The 
rojal  power  wa6  parcelled  out,  by  the  rising  feudal  system,  among  a 
crowd  of  nobles  whoae  energies  were  aolely  directed  to  conaolidating 
their  position,  and  was  chiefly  employed,  ae  far  as  it  afiected  the 
church,  in  granting  abbeys  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  to  worth- 
less  laymen,  whose  support  could  only  be  secured  by  bribes  whicb 
the  royal  fisc  could  no  longer  suppiy.  Pagan  Danés  and  infidel 
Saracens  were  ravaging  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  their 
blowB  felf  with  peculiar  weight  on  the  representatives  of  a  hated 
religión.  For  seventy  years  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Clair-sur-Epte 
no  mass  resounded  in  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Coutances, 
80  fierce  and  unremitting  had  been  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen, 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that,  as  early  as  845,  the  bishops  aseembled 
at  the  council  of  Vemon  confesa  that  their  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  monka  and  nuna  and 
to  suppress  the  crowda  who  cscaped  from  their  convenís  and  wan- 
dered  over  the  country  in  licentiousness  and  vagabondage.  To 
restrain  these  disordera  they  are  obliged  to  invoke  the  royal  power 
to  cast  into  priaon  these  repróbales  and  forcé  them  to  nndergo 
canonical  penance.' 

During  this  period  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  the  church  was 
skilfidly  emancipating  itself  from  subjection  to  the  temporal  power, 
and  was  laying  the  foundation  of  that  aupremacy  which  was  eventu- 
ally  to  domínate  Christendom.  While  its  aapirations  and  ambitione 
were  thus  worldly,  and  its  rants  were  recruit«d  from  a  generation 
trained  under  auch  influences,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  disorders 
which  Chai-lemagne  himself  could  not  represa,  grew  more  and  more 
flagrant.  Even  the  greatly  augmented  power  of  the  papacy  added 
to  the  increasing  ücense,  although  NicKSTas  I.  in  861  had  ordered 
the  deposition  and  degradation  of  all  priests  convicted  of  immorality,^ 
for  the  appellate  jurisdiction  clajmed  by  Eome  gave  practical  immu- 
nity  to  those  against  whom  the  enforcement  of  the  canons  was 
attempted.  About  the  year  876,  Charlea-le-Chauye,  in  a  spirited 
argument  against  the  pretensions  of  tíie  popea,  calla  attention  apecially 


1  Capit.  Caroi.  Oalvi  Tit  Hi.  cap.  4,  5, 
■  Uartene  Amplias.  Collect.  I.  161, 
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to  the  exemption  thus  afforded  to  ünchaste  priests,  who,  after  due 
conviction  by  their  bishops,  obtained  letters  from  Rome  overruling 
the  judgmente ;  the  distanee  and  dangers  of  the  journey  precluding 
the  local  authorities  from  supporting  their  verdicts  by  sending  com- 
missioners  and  witnesses  to  carry  on  a  aecond  trial  beyond  the  Alps.' 
Thia  shows  that  the  effort  to  enforce  purity  was  not  as  yet  aban- 
doned,  however  alender  may  have  been  the  sueceas  ia  eradicating  an 
evil  so  general  and  so  deeply  rooted.  The  nominal  punishinent  for 
unehastity — loss  of  benefice  and  deposition — vías  severe  enough  to 
induce  the  guilty  to  hide  their  exceases  with  care,  when  they  chanced 
to  have  a  biahop  who  was  zealous  in  the  performance  of  bis  duties. 
Efforts  at  concealment,  moreover,  were  favored  by  the  forma  of 
iudicial  procedure,  which  were  such  as  to  throw  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  procuring  a  conviction,  and  to  afford,  in  most  cases, 
practical  immunity  for  ain,  unless  committed  in  the  most  open  and 
shameless  manner.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  leading 
ecclesiastic  of  hia  day,  whose  reputation  for  leaming  and  piety  would 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the  lighte  of  the  chnrch,  had  not  his  con- 
aistent  oppoBition  to  the  innovationa  of  the  papacy  caueed  his  sanc- 
tity  to  be  questioned  in  Rome,  has  left  us  elabórate  directiona  as  to 
the  forms  of  prosecution  in  such  matters.  Notwithetanding  his 
earnest  exhortations  and  arguments  in  favor  of  tbe  most  ascetic 
purity,  he  discourages  inveatigation  by  means  of  neighbors  and 
parisbioners,  or  irreverent  inquines  on  the  subject.  Only  such 
testimony  was  admissible  as  the  laws  allowed,  and  the  laws  were 
very  atrict  as  to  the  position  and  character  of  witnesses.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  accusera  themselves,  seven  witnesses  were  necessary.  Of 
these,  one  was  required  to  substantiate  the  oaths  of  the  reat  by  under- 
going  the  ordeal,  thus  exposing  himself  and  all  his  fellowa  to  the 
heavy  penalties  viaited  on  perjury,  upon  the  chance  of  the  red-hot 
iron  or  cold-water  trial,  adminiatered,  perhaps,  by  those  interested 
in  shielding  the  guilty.  If,  as  we  can  readily  believe  was  generally 
the  case,  these  formidable  difficultiea  could  not  be  overeóme,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  witnesses  were  not  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
then  the  accused  could  purge  himself  of  the  sins  imputed  to  him  by 
his  own  oath,  aupported  by  one,  three,  or  six  compurgatora  of  hia 
own  order ;  and  Hincmar  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  asaociations 
which  were  formed  among  the  clergy  to  awear  each  other  through  all 
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troublea,'  Even  simpler,  indeed,  was  the  procesa  preacribed  not 
long  before  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  wbo  ordered  that  when  legal  evi- 
dence  was  not  procurable,  the  a«cused  prieat  could  clear  himself  oo 
his  own  uiisupported  oath.* 

Under  theae  regulationa,  Hincmar  orders  an  annual  inveatigation 
to  be  made  throughout  hia  province,  but  the  resulta  would  appear  to 
have  been  as  unsatisfactorj  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  874, 
at  the  Sjnod  of  Rheima,  he  complains  that  his  orders  have  been 
neglectéd  and  despised,  and  he  wams  his  elergy  that  proof  of  a«tual 
criminality  will  not  be  required,  but  that  undue  familiarity  with 
women,  if  persiated  in,  will  be  sufficient  for  condemnation  when 
properly  preved.* 

In  the  presence  of  facilities  for  escape  such  aa  were  afforded  by 
the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  law  as  constracted  by  the  decretalists, 
and  as  expounded  by  Hincmar  himself,  the  threats  in  which  he 
indulged  could  carry  but  little  terror.  We  need  not  wonder,  there- 
fore,  if  we  meet  with  but  slender  indications  of  prieatly  marriage 
during  all  this  disorder,  for  there  was  evidentlj  little  danger  of 
punishment  for  the  unchaste  priest  who  exercised  ordinary  discretion 
in  his  amours,  while  the  penalties  impending  over  thoae  who  ahould 
openly  brave  the  canonical  rulea  were  heavy,  and  could  hardly  be 
avoided  by  any  one  who  ahould  daré  to  unite  himself  publicly  to  a 
woman  in  marriage.  Every  consideration  of  worldiy  prudence  and 
passioD  therefore  induced  the  priest  to  puraue  a  course  of  illicit 
licentiousness — and  yet,  as  the  century  wore  on,  traces  of  entire 
neglect  or  utter  contempt  of  the  canons  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves.  How  little  the  rule  really  was  reapected  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authoritiea,  when  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  its  suppression,  is 
shown  in  the  decisión  made  by  Nicholas  I,,  the  highest  of  high 
churchmen,  when  encouraging  the  Bulgariana  to  abandon  the  Greek 
church,  although  the  separation  between  Rome  and  Constantinople 
was  not,  as  yet,  formal  and  complete.     To  their  inquiry  whether 


'  Hincmari  Capit.  Presbjteris  data. 

Hincmar  repeats  hie  instructions, 
with  some  ainplifioations,  in  another 
document,  in  wbicb  he  declarea  them 
to  be  the  received  traditíonal  rulei — 
"  a  majoribus  noBtria  aecepimus"  (De 
Presbjt.  eriminoe.  c.  xi.-xvilí.).  That 
they  were  generaüy  practiaed  is  ahown 
in  their  almost    literal    repetition   by 


the  councíl  of  Trosley  i 
the  eiception  that  in  Bon: 
teen  or  twenty-one  witne 


'  Martene  Ampl,  CollecL  I.  151. 

*  Capit.   Synod.   Remens.   ann.   874 
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married  prieate  should  be  ejected,  he  replied  that  íhough  such  min- 
istera  were  objectionable,  jet  the  mercj  of  God  was  to  be  imitated, 
who  causes  bis  aun  to  ehine  on  good  and  evil  alike,  and  as  Christ 
did  not  diamiss  Judas,  so  they  were  not  to  be  dismissed.  Besides, 
laymen  were  not  to  judge  priests  for  any  crime,  nor  to  make  any 
investigation  into  their  lives,  such  inquiriea  being  reserved  for  bishops.' 
Aa  no  biahop8  had  yet  been  appointed  by  Rome,  the  answer  was  a 
akilfiílly  tacit  permission  of  priestly  marriage,  while  avoiding  an 
open  avowal. 

It  need  awaJten  no  aurpríse  if  those  who  imited  reckleasnese  and 
power  should  openly  trample  on  the  canons  thus  feebly  supported. 
A  somcwhat  prominent  personage  of  the  period  was  Hubert,  brother 
of  Teutberga,  Queen  of  Lotharingia,  and  bis  turbulent  conduct  was 
a  íavorite  theme  for  animadversión  by  the  quiet  monastic  chroniclers. 
That  he  was  an  abbot  is  perhaps  no  proof  of  his  clerical  profession, 
but  when  we  find  his  wife  and  children  alluded  to  as  a  proof  of  his 
abandoned  character,  it  showa  that  he  was  bound  by  vows  or  ordained 
within  the  prohibited  grades,  and  that  he  publicly  violated  the  rules 
and  defied  their  enforcement.* 

The  earüest  absolute  evidence  that  haa  rea^hed  us,  however,  of 
marriage  committed  by  a  member  of  the  great  body  of  the  plebian 
clergy,  aubaequent  to  the  reforma  of  Boniface,  occura  ahout  the  year 
893.  Angelric  prieat  of  Vaanau  appealed  to  the  aynod  of  ChaJons, 
stating  that  he  had  been  publicly  joined  in  wedlock  to  a  woman 
named  Grimma.  Such  an  attempt  by  a  prieat,  the  consent  of  the 
woman  and  her  relatives,  and  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  by 
another  priest  all  show  the  prevailing  iaxity  and  ignorance,  yet  still 
there  were  found  some  faithfii!  and  pious  souls  to  object  to  the  trans- 
action,  and  Angelric  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  fruits 
of  his  sin.  Yet  even  the  synod  was  perplexed,  and  unable  to  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  therefore  only  t«mporarily  suspended 
Angelric  from  communion,  while  Mancio,  his  biahop,  applied  for 
advice  to  Foulquea  of  Rheims,  metropolitan  of  the  province,  and  the 
ignorance  and  good  faJth  of  aJl  parties  are  manifeated  by  the  fact 
that  Angelric  himself  was  sent  to  Foulquea  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
of  in(;[Uiry ' 

'  Niiholai  I  Eespjns  ad  Con™lt  suram  príefereiiE. — Folouin.  de  G«st. 
Bulgar  c   "f*  Abbat.  Laubiens,  e.  12. 

'  Efficitur  ad  h<eí  usonuí  liberoa  '  Mantion.  Epísc.  Catalaun.  Epiet. 
procreans  ef  ad  auíe  daranatiínis  cu  ad  Fule.  Kemena.  (Migne's  Patrof.  T. 
mulum  mi  sibi   cleneale    prfater  t  n   .  181,  p.  23.) 
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With  the  niiith  centurj  tbe  power,'t]ie  caltivation,  and  the  civili- 
zation  of  the  Carlovingians  may  be  considered  virtually  to  disappear, 
though  for  nearlj  a  hundred  yeara  longer  a  spectral  crown  encireled 
the  browa  of  the  ill-istarred  descendants  of  Pepin.  Centralizatíon, 
rendered  impossible  in  temporal  aiTairs  by  feudalisia,  was  traasferred 
to  the  chureb,  which,  thencefortb,  more  than  ever  independent  of 
aecular  control,  became  wholly  responeible  for  its  own  shortcominga ; 
and  the  records  of  the  period  mate  only  too  plainly  manifeat  bow 
Btterly  the  poirer,  so  strenuously  contended  for,  failed  to  ofercome 
the  ignorance  and  tbe  barbarism  of  tbe  age. 
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THE  TENTH  GENTÜRY. 


The  tenth  century,  well  characterized  by  Cave  as  the  "  Sseculum 
Obscurum,"  is  perhaps  the  most  repuUive  in  Christiaii  annals.  The 
last  vestiges  of  Román  culture  have  disappeared,  while  the  dawn  of 
modem  civilization  is  as  yet  far  ofF.  Societj,  in  a  átate  of  transition, 
is  painfiílly  and  vainly  seeking  some  form  of  security  and  stability. 
The  marauding  wars  of  petty  neighboring  chiefs  become  the  normal 
condition,  only  interrupted  when  two  or  three  unite  to  carry  destmc- 
tion  to  some  more  powerful  rival,  Though  the  settlement  of  Nor- 
mandy  relieved  Continental  Europe  to  a  great  extent  from  the  terror 
of  the  Dañe,  jet  the  etill  more  dreaded  Hun  took  his  place  and 
ravaged  the  nationa  from  the  Danuhe  to  the  Atlantic,  while  England 
bore  the  undivided  fiíry  of  the  Vikings,  and  the  Saracen  left  little  to 
glean  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

When  brutal  ignorance  and  savage  feroeitj  were  the  distinguishing 
charaeteristics  of  the  age,  the  church  could  scarce  expect  to  escape 
from  the  general  debasement.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  gratefiíl  sur- 
prise  that  religión  itself  was  not  overwhelmed  in  the  general  chaos 
Tvliich  engulfed  almost  all  previously  existing  institutions.  When 
the  crown  of  St.  Peter  became  the  sport  of  barbarous  nobles,  or  of  a 
still  more  barbarous  populare,  we  may  grieve,  but  we  cannot  affect 
astonishment  at  the  unconcealed  dissoluteness  of  Sergius  III.,  whose 
bastard,  twentj  years  later,  was  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair  by  the 
inñuence  of  that  embodiment  of  all  posaible  vicea,  his  mother  Ma- 
roaia,'  The  last  extreme  of  depravity  would  seem  attained  by  John 
XII.,  but  as  his  deposition  in  963  by  Otho  the  Great  loosened  the 
tongues  of  his  accusera,  it  is  possihle  that  he  was  no  worse  than  some 
of  his  predecessors.  No  extreme  of  wickednesa  was  beyond  his 
capacity ;  the  sacred  palaee  of  the  Lateran  was  tumed  into  a  brothel ; 


■^  Liutprand.  Antapod.  Lib.  i) 
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incest  gave  a  flavor  to  crime  when  simple  profligacy  palled  upon  his 
exhausted  senses,  and  the  honest  citizena  of  Rome  complained  that 
the  female  pilgrims  who  formerlj  crowded  the  holy  fanes  were 
deterred  from  comiog  througli  fear  of  his  promiscuous  and  imbridled 
lust.' 

With  sueh  corruption  at  the  head  of  the  clnirch,  it  is  lamentably 
ludicrona  to  see  the  popes  inculcating  leesons  of  purity,  and  urging 
the  maintenance  of  eanons  which  they  set  the  example  of  diaregard- 
ing  80  utterlj.  The  clergy  were  now  beginning  to  arrógate  to  them- 
selves  the  priyilege  of  matrimony;  and  marriage,  so  powerful  a 
corrective  of  indiseriminate  vice,  was  regarded  with  peculiar  detestar- 
tion  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  awoke  a  far  more  energetic 
opposition  than  the  more  dangerous  and  corrupting  íbnns  of  illicit 
indulgence.  The  pastor  who  intrigued  in  secret  with  hia  penitenta 
and  parishioners  was  scattering  the  seeds  of  death  in  place  of  the 
bread  of  life,  and  was  abusing  his  holy  trust  to  destroy  the  soula 
confided  to  his  charge,  but  this  worked  no  damage  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  church  at  large.  The  prieat  who,  in  honest  ignorance 
of  the  eanons,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  endeavored  feithfully  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  humble  sphere,  could  scarcely  avoid  seebing 
the  comfort  and  worldly  welfare  of  his  offspring,  and  this  exposed 
the  common  property  of  all  to  dilapidation  and  embezzlement,  DÍ8- 
interested  virtue  perhapa  would  not  be  long  in  making  a  selection 
between  the  comparative  evila,  but  disinterested  virtue  was  not  a 
diatinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age. 

Yet  a  motive  of  even  greater  importance  than  this  rendered 
matrimony  more  objectionable  than  concubinage  or  licentiouaness. 
By  the  oyemiiing  tendency  of  the  age,  all  possessions  previously 
held  by  laymen  on  precarious  tenure  were  rapidly  becoming  heredi- 
tary.  As  the  royal  power  slipped  from  hands  unahie  to  retain  it, 
offices,  dignities,  and  lands  became  the  property  of  the  holders,  and 
were  transmitted  from  Éither  to  son.  Had  marriage  been  openly 
permitted  to  ecclesiastics,  their  fimctions  and  benefices  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  followed  the  example.  An  hereditary  caste  would 
have  been  established,  who  would  have  held  their  churches  and  lands 
of  right;  independent  of  the  central  authority,  all  unity  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  coUective  power  of  the  church  would  have 
disappeared.     Having  nothing  to  gain  from  obedience,  submission  to 


'  Liutprand.  Hist.  Oíton.  c.  4,  10.— Chron.  Benedict.  S.  Andrefe  Monaeli.  c.  38, 
10 
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control  would  have  become  the  exception,  and,  laymen  in  all  but 
ñame,  the  ecclesiastics  would  have  had  no  incentive  to  perform  tbeir 
fiínetions,  exeept  what  littie  inflnence,  uuder  such  eircumatances, 
might  have  been  retained  over  the  people  by  maintaining  the  sacred 
character  thus  rendered  a  mockery, 

In  an  age  when  everjthing  was  unsettled,  yet  with  tendencies  so 
strongly  marked,  it  thus  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
church  to  prevent  anything  like  hereditary  occupation  of  benefices 
or  prívate  appropriation  of  property,  and  against  these  abuses  its 
strongest  efforts  were  directed,  The  struggle  lasted  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  indeed  most  fortúnate  for  our  civilization  that  sacerdotalism 
triiunphed,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  at  the  moment  may  appear 
of  greater  impoitance.  I  eannot  here  panse  to  trace  the  progresa  of 
the  contest  in  its  long  and  varíous  vicissitudea.  It  will  be  found 
constantly  reappearing  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  and  for 
the  present  it  wiH  suffice  to  group  together  a  few  evidences  to  show 
how  rapidly  the  hereditary  tendency  developed  itself  in  the  period 
under  consideration. 

The  narrowness  of  the  escape  from  ecclesiastical  feudalization  is 
well  illustrated  by  an  incident  at  the  council  of  Tonrs,  in  925,  where 
two  priesta,  fatker  and  gon,  Ranald  and  Raymond,  appeared  as  com- 
plainants,  clajming  certain  tithes  detained  from  them  by  another 
priest.  They  gained  the  suit,  and  the  tithes  were  confirmed  to  them 
and  their  successors  forever.^  Even  more  suggestive  is  the  com- 
plaint,  some  thirty  years  later,  of  Ratherius,  Bishop  of  Verona,  who 
objects  strenuonsly  to  the  ordination  of  the  children  spning  from 
these  iüegal  marriages,  as  each  successive  father  made  bis  son  a 
priest,  thuB  perpetuating  the  scandal  indefinitely  throughont  the 
church;  and  as  he  sorrowfiíUy  admits  that  his  clergy  could  not  be 
reatrained  from  marriage,  he  begs  them  at  least  to  bring  their  children 
up  as  laymen.^  This,  however,  by  his  own  showing,  wonld  not  re- 
move  the  material  evil,  for  in  another  treatise  he  states  that  his 
prioste  and  deacons  divided  the  chureh  property  between  them,  that 
they  might  have  lands  and  vineyards  wherewith  to  provide  marriage 
portions  for  their  sons  and  daughters.^  This  system  of  appropriation 
also  forms  the  subject  of  lamentation  for  Atto,  Bishop  of  Vercelli, 

'  Concil.  Turón,  ann.  926.     {Marlene  Thesaur.  IV.  73.) 
'  Ratberii  de  nuptu  cujuadam  ilücito  e.  4. 
>  Kiitlieríi  de  contemptu  canon.  P,  I.  o.  4. 
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whose  ciergy  insisted  on  publiclj  keepiug  concubines — aa  he  stigma- 
tizes  those  who  evidentlj  were  wives — to  whom  they  left  by  will 
everytliing  that  they  could  gather  from  the  possessions  of  the  ehureh, 
from  the  ahns  of  the  pious,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  niin  of 
eccleBiastical  property  and  to  the  deprivation  of  the  poor.'  How 
well  founded  were  these  complaints  is  evident  from  a  document  of 
the  eleventh  eentnry  conceming  the  churches  of  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Donatus  in  Áretino.  The  priests  in  charge  appropriat«d  to 
themselves  all  the  possessions  of  the  churches,  including  the  reve- 
ndes of  the  altara,  the  oblations,  and  the  confessional.  These  they 
portioned  out  amoag  each  other  and  handed  down  from  fether  to 
son  as  regularly  as  anj  other  property,  eelling  and  exchanging  their 
shares  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  might  suggest,  and  the  successive 
transmission  of  each  fragment  of  property  is  detailed  with  all  the 
precisión  of  a  brief  of  title.  The  natural  result  was  that  for  gener- 
ations  the  religious  eervices  of  Aretino  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Sometimes  the  priestly  owners  would  hire  some  one  to  ring  the  bells, 
light  the  candías,  and  minieter  to  the  altar,  but  in  the  multitude  of 
ownerships  the  stipends  were  irregnlarly  paid,  and  the  officiator 
refused  continually  to  serve,  candles  were  not  fiírnished,  bell-ropes 
were  not  renewed,  and  even  the  leathers  wbich  attached  the  clappers 
to  the  bells  were  neglected,  The  church  of  St.  Stephen  was  the 
cathedral  of  Aretino,  yet  the  bishopa  were  powerless  to  correct  these 
ahusee.  The  marriages  of  their  priests  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
even  attempted  to  repreas,  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they  could 
occasionally  get  a  portion  of  the  revenues  devoted  to  the  ofSces  of 
religión.*  The  same  condition  of  affairs  esiated  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  "It  is  all  the  worse  wben  they  have  it  all,  for  they  do  not 
dispose  of  it  as  they  onght,  bnt  decórate  their  wives  with  what  they 
should  the  altars,  and  turn  everything  to  their  own  worldly  pomp.  .  . 
Let  those  who  before  this  had  the  evil  custom  of  decorating  their 
women  as  they  should  the  altara,  refrain  from  thia  evil  cuatom,  and 
decórate  their  churches,  as  they  best  can ;  then  would  they  command 
for  themselves  both  divine  counael  and  worldly  worahip.  A  priest'a 
wife  is  nothing  but  a  snare  of  the  devíl,  and  he  who  is  ensnared 
thereby  on  to  his  end,  he  will  be  seized  fast  by  the  devil."* 

'  Atton.  Veroell.  Epist.  ii.  I      =  Institutea  of  Polity,  Civil  and  Ec- 

'  Enarratio  eorum  qus,  perverse  geste   ='^¡^«£«1-  «■  1?,  23  (Home   Andent 

8unt,  ete.   (Muratori,  Antíq.  Mod.  ^vi    ^^''  ^-  "^  England,  II.  829,  837). 

Diss.  ixii.).  I 
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It  will  be  observed  tliat,  as  the  centurj  advanced,  sacerdotal  mar- 
riage  became  more  and  more  common.  Indeed,  in  966,  Ratheriua 
not  ontj  intimates  that  bis  clergy  all  were  married,  but  declarea  that 
if  the  canon  prohibiting  repeated  marriages  were  put  in  forcé,  only 
boya  would  be  left  in  tbe  church,  while  even  they  would  be  eject«d 
nnder  the  rule  which  rendered  ineiigible  tíie  offapring  of  illicit  uniona ; ' 
and,  in  spite  of  his  eamest  asceticism,  he  only  ventares  to  prohibit 
his  clergy  from  conjugal  intercourse  during  the  periods  likewiae  for- 
bidden  to  laymen,  such  as  Advent,  Christmas,  Lent,  etc.'  It  was 
not  that  the  ancient  canona  were  forgotten,^  ñor  that  strenuous  efforta 
were  not  made  to  enforce  them,  but  that  the  temper  of  the  timea 
created  a  apirit  of  personal  independence  so  complete  that  the  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  seemed  utterly  inadequate  to  control 
the  growing  iicenae.  About  the  year  938,  Gerard,  Archbiahop  of 
Lorsch  and  Papal  Légate  for  Southern  Germany,  laid  before  Leo 
yn.  a  series  of  queations  relating  to  various  points  in  which  the 
ancient  canons  were  aet  at  naught  throughout  the  región  under  his 
Buperviaion.  Leo  anawered  by  a  decretal  addreesed  to  all  the  princes 
and  potentates  of  Europe,  in  which  he  laments  over  Gerard's  state- 
ment  of  the  public  marriages  of  priesta,  and  replies  to  hia  inquiry  aa 
to  the  capacity  of  their  children  for  eccleaiastical  promotion.  The 
first  he  pronounces  forbidden  by  the  canons,  and  those  guilty  of  it 
he  orders  to  be  deprived  of  their  beneficea.  Aa  for  the  offspring  of 
such  marriagea,  however,  he  aays  that  they  aJ-e  not  involved  in  the 
Bina  of  their  parents.* 

The  unusual  liberality  of  this  latter  deelaration,  however,  was  not 
a  precedent.  The  church  alwaya  endeavored  to  prevent  the  ordina- 
tion  of  the  children  of  ecclesiastics,  and  Leo,  in  permitting  it,  was 
oniy  yielding  to  a  pressure  which  he  could  not  withatand.  It  was  a 
most  dangerous  conceasion,  for  it  led  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
the  hereditary  principie.  An  effort  was  soon  añer  made,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  temporal  power,  to  recover  the  ground  loat,  and  ahout 
the  year  940  Otho  the  Great  was  induced  to  iseue  an  edict  prohibit- 
ing the  aons  of  deacona,  priests,  and  bishopa  from  occupyLng  the 


'  Ratherii  Itinemr.  c.  5. 

'  Ratherii  Synodiea  c.  15. 

'  GuDzo  the  Grammarian,  in  his 
leamed  treatíse,  makes  use  of  the  cecog- 
nized  celibacy  of  the  dergy  as  a  com- 


pansoD, 


Non  enim  una  eademque 

,,  licet  seque  ómnibus  conceditur. 

Siquidem  nuptiíB,  laícia  coneess»,  Bacria 

ordinihus       denegantur. ' '  —  Qunzonis 

Epist.  ad  Augiensea. 

'  León.  PP.  VII.  Epist.  15. 
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positions  of  notary,  judge,  or  count' — the  bare  necesaity  of  which 
shows  how  numerous  aod  powerfiíl  the  dass  had  already  beeome. 

Although,  aa  earlj  as  925,  the  council  of  Spalatro  seeraed  to  find 
nothing  to  condemn  ¡n  a  single  marriage,  but  threatened  excommuni- 
cation  againat  thoae  who  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  contract  a 
second,^  and  though  bj  the  middle  of  the  century  the  practico  had 
beeome  generally  estabiished,  jet  some  rigid  prelates  continued  to 
keep  alive  the  rnemory  of  the  ancient  canona  bj  fruitleas  protests 
and  ineiFectual  efforts  at  reform.  In  948,  the  sjnod  of  Engelheim, 
under  the  presidency  of  Marino,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Papal  Vicar, 
condemned  such  marriages  as  inc^tuous  and  unlawful.*  In  952,  at 
the  council  of  Augsbnrg,  the  assembled  Germán  and  Italian  prelates 
made  a  íurther  and  more  desperate  eSbrt.  Deposition  was  pro- 
nounced  against  the  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  or  bishop  who  should 
take  to  himself  a  wife;  separation  of  those  already  married  iras 
ordered,  and  even  the  lower  grades  of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  pre- 
viously  been  subjected  to  any  such  rule,  were  commanded  to  observe 
the  strictest  continence.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  prevent  con- 
cubinage  by  visiting  suspected  women  with  strípes  and  shaving;  but 
there  evidently  was  some  difficulty  anticipated  in  enforcing  this,  for 
the  royal  power  is  invoked  to  prevent  secular  interference  with  the 
sentence,* 

This  stringent  legialation  of  course  proved  utterly  nugatory,  but, 
íutile  as  it  was,  it  yet  awakened  considerable  opposition.  St.  Ulric, 
in  whose  episcopal  town  of  Augsburg  the  council  was  held,  addreaaed 
a  long  epistle  to  the  Pope,  remonstrating  against  bis  efforts  to  enforce 
the  rule  of  celibacy,  and  arguing  the  question,  temperately  but 
forcibly,  on  the  grounds  both  of  scriptural  authoríty  and  of  expediency. 
He  pointed  out  how  much  more  obnoxious  to  Divine  wrath  were  the 
promiscuous  and  nameless  crimes  indulged  in  by  those  who  were 
foremost  in  advoeating  the  reform,  than  the  chaste  and  single  mar- 

'  Constit.  Otton.  aun.  9áO,  c.  12.  quam  quis  primam  sortitus  est,  aeparati 

"  ""'"'"-'■"  cellie,  teneant  usorem,  toler- 

fero  aliam  duserint,  eieom- 

¡Batthvam  Legg,  Ecclea. 

Hungar.  I.  333-4.) 

>  Kicheri  Hist.  Lib.  ii.  c.  81.  The 
oanons  of  the  council,  however,  as  they 
have  reaühed  us,  aro  ailent  on  the  sub- 


'  Quod  si  sacerdotes 
propter  ipsam  continentiam.  primam 
quam  sortitus  est,  separati  a  consortio 
celliB,  teneat  uxorem;  si  veré  aliam 
duierit,  eicomrautiicetur.  —  Concil. 
Spalatens.  ann.  925  c.  15. 

The  passage  is  evidently  comipt,  but 
its  intention  ia  manifeat.  The  reíMÜng 
BURgested  by  Batthjani  may  be  reason- 
ably  accepted.  "Quod  si  sacerdotes  in- 
'-       'a  propfer  ipsam 
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riages  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  violent  distortion  of  the  sacred  texts, 
by  thoae  who  sought  authority  to  justify  the  canon,  he  not  anhappily 
characterized  as  straining  the  breast  of  Scripture  until  ¡t  yielded 
blood  in  place  of  milk.^ 

Despite  the  inefficiency  of  tbese  attempts,  the  clergy  Tere  not 
always  allowed  to  enjoy  their  unlawfiíl  domestic  ties  in  peace,  and, 
where  the  votaries  of  asceticism  were  boid  and  determined,  the  con- 
test was  sometimes  severe.  The  nature  of  the  struggle  íh  well  illus- 
trated  by  the  troubles  which  aróse  between  Ratherius  of  Verona  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  his  diocese.  In  April,  967,  John  XIII.  held  a 
coiincil  at  Ravenna  which  eommanded  those  who  were  in  holy  ordera 
to  give  up  at  once  either  their  wives  or  their  ministry,  and  Otho  the 
Great  was  induced  to  iesue  a  precept  confirming  this  peremptory 
decree,  Ratherius  had  long  been  vainly  wiahing  for  some  autbority 
on  the  subject  more  potent  than  the  ancient  and  now  obsoleto  canona, 
and  on  his  retum  from  Ravenna  he  summoned  a  synod  for  the  par- 
póse of  promulgating  the  new  regnlations.  His  clergy  got  wind  of 
his  intention ;  very  few  of  them  obeyed  the  sumroona,  and  most  of 
those  who  carne  boldly  declared  that  they  would  neither  be  separated 
from  their  wives  ñor  abandon  their  functions ;  in  iact,  they  did  not 
Bcniple  to  maintain  that  marriage  was  not  only  permissible,  but  even 
necessary  to  protect  the  church  from  the  most  hideous  vices.  The 
utmost  concession  he  could  obtain,  indeed,  carne  from  a  few  who 
endeavored  to  excnse  themselves  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  which 
did  not  enable  them  to  live  without  the  assistance  of  their  wives,  and 
who  professed  to  be  willing  to  sepárate  from  them  if  they  could  be 
assured  of  a  regalar  stipend,*  Ratherius  had  passed  through  too 
many  vicissitudes  in  his  long  and  agitated  career  to  shrink  from  the 

'  Cod.  Bamberg.  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  10. 

St.  Ulric  ia  noteworthy  as  the  ñrst 
subject  of  papal  canonization,  having 
been  encoUed  in  the  calendar  by  the 
couaoil  of  Rome  in  9S3.  That  prieatlj 
Dumi^e  shouid  bo  advocated  by  so 
pious  and  venerable  o  father  was  of 
conree  not  agreeable  to  the  sacerdotal 
party,  and  his  eyidenee  a^inst  oeli- 
bacy  has  not  infrequently  oeen  culed 
out  of  court  by  diacrediting  the  au- 
thentioity  of  the  epietle.  The  compiler 
of  the  c«llection  containing  it,  made 
in  1126,  preñied  the  ñame  of  Nicholae 
ae  that  of  the  pope  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  as  St.  Ulric  was  about 
equidistant  between  Nicholaa  I.  in  the 


ninth  and  Nicholas  II.  in  the  eleventh 
eentury,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  the  latter,  on 
the  oceasion  of  bis  reforma  in  1069, 
the  use  of  St.  Ulric'a  ñame  being  as- 
sumed  as  a  mistake  of  the  compiler. 
That  this  is  not  ao  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  alreody  in  1079  it  was  known 
as  St.  Ulric'a,  being  condemned  as 
such  in  that  year  by  Gregory  VII  — 
"  scriptum  quod  dicitiir  sancti  Oudal- 
rici  ad  papam  Nicholaum,  de  nuptiis 

Sresbiteromm"     (Bemald      Constent 
hron.  ann.  1079).     The  authenticity 
of  the  document,  I  believe,  is  genecally 
ftdmitted  by  unprejudiced  critica 
>  Eatherii  Biscordia  c.  1,  6, 
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collisiou,  now  tliat  he  was  backed  by  both  the  papa]  and  imperial 
autiority.  He  prompüy  threw  the  recalcitrant  pastora  into  prÍBOii, 
declaring  that  they  should  lie  íhere  until  they  paid  a  heavy  fine  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Virgin,  and  he  further  commanded 
the  presenee  of  those  who  had  feiled  to  appear.  The  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  finding  that  the  resistaiice  of  inertia  was  unavailing,  took 
more  decided  steps,  and  appealed  for  protection  to  the  temporal 
power,  in  the  person  of  Nanno,  Count  of  Verona,  He  promptly 
espoueed  their  cai^e,  and  his  misaua  Gilbert  forbade  their  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  their  b^hop  for  a  year.  Ratheriua  remonstrated 
vehemently  against  the  assnmption  of  Nanno  that  the  priesta  were 
hia  vassala,  subject  to  his  juriadiction,  and  entitled  to  protection,  and 
he  loat  no  time  in  invoking  the  power  of  Otho,  in  a  letter  to  Am- 
brose,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,'  The  clergy  were  too  powerfiíl ; 
the  imperial  court  decided  againat  the  bishop,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  Rathcrius  waa  forced  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest  and 
to  take  refiíge  in  the  peacefiú  abbey  of  Lobbes,  whence  he  had  been 
withdrawn  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  to  fill  the  aee  of  Verona, 
Three  timea  had  he  thus  been  driven  from  that  city,  and  an  inter- 
mediate  epiacopate  of  Liége,  with  which  one  of  his  periods  of  exile 
wae  gratified,  had  been  terminated  in  the  same  abnipt  manner  by  the 
linrijly  clergy,  unable  to  endure  the  aeverity  of  his  virtue.^  How 
great  was  the  revolution,  to  the  unavailing  repression  of  which  he 
sacríficed  hia  life,  is  shown  by  hia  declaration,  two  years  before,  that 
ecclesiastics  differed  from  laymen  only  in  shaving  and  the  tonaure, 
in  some  slight  fashioning  of  their  garments,  and  in  the  careless 
performance  of  the  ehurch  ritual.  The  progr^a  of  aacerdotal  mar- 
riage  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century  ia  ahown  by  a  similar 
comparison  drawn  by  Ratherius  some  thirty  years  before,  in  which 
matrimony  is  ineluded  among  the  few  pointa  of  differenee,  along  with 
shaTing  and  the  tonaare.* 


1  Katlierii  Epist.  xi.,xii. — Hie  letter 
to  tlie  Empresa  Adelaida,  announcing 
hia  willingneas  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test,  and  to  seek  the  congenial  shades 
of  a  monaatery,  ia  moat  uneourtly. 
(Epist.  XIII.) 

'  Ruotgeri  Tít.  S.  Brunonia  c.  88. — 
Rathariiu  eonaoled  himself  epigram- 
matically  by  condenaing  his  misfor- 
tunaa  in  the  Leonine  Terse — "  Veron* 
prisaul,  sed  ter  Eatheriua  exaul." 


'  De  Contempt.  Canon.  P.  ii.  c.  2. — 
Prfeloquiorum  Lib.  v.  e.  18. 

The  eiiating  confiíaion  ¡s  weil  ex- 
emplified  by  another  remark — "  Exper- 
tua  aum  talem  qui  ante  ordinationem 
adulteñum  perpetravit,  poEtea  quaai 
eontinenter  visit;  alteruip  qui  post 
ordinationem  uxorem  duxit;  et  ¡ate 
illum,  lile  iatum  carpebat." — De  Con- 
tempt. Canon.  P.  !.  e.  II. 
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That  the  Veroneee  elergy  were  not  aJone  in  obtaining  from  the 
secular  potentates  protection  against  these  eíForts  on  the  part  of 
reforming  hiahops,  is  evident  froro  the  lamen  tations  of  Atto  of  Ver- 
celli.  That  estimable  prelate  deplores  the  tlindness  of  those  who, 
when  patemally  wamed  to  mend  their  evil  ways,  refiíse  submission, 
and  seek  protection  from  the  nobles.  If  we  may  beüeve  him,  how- 
ever,  they  gained  but  little  by  this  course,  for  their  criminal  lives 
placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  secular  officials,  whose  threats  to 
seize  their  wives  and  children  couM  only  be  averted  bj  continual 
presente.  Thus  they  not  only  plundered  the  property  of  their 
churches,  but  forfeited  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  flocka ;  all 
reverence  for  them  was  thereby  destroyed,  and,  living  in  perpetual 
dread  of  the  punishment  due  to  their  excesses,  in  place  of  com- 
manding  obedience,  they  were  exposed  to  constant  oppresaion  and 
petty  tyranny.^ 

When  prelates  so  sincere  and  so  eamest  as  Ratherius  and  Atto 
were  able  to  aceomplish  so  little,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  diocesea  intrusted  to  the  great  mass 
of  bishopa,  who  were  rather  feudal  nobles  than  Christian  prelates. 
St.  Wolfgang  of  Batisbon  might  issue  thousands  of  exhortations  to 
his  elergy,  inculcating  chastity  as  the  one  indispensable  virtue,  and 
might  laboriously  reform  hia  monasteries  in  which  monks  and  nuns 
led  a  life  almost  openly  secular;*  but  he  was  well-nigh  powerless  for 
good  compared  with  the  potentiality  of  evil  conveyed  by  the  example 
of  such  a  biahop  as  Segenfrid  of  Le  Mans,  who,  during  an  episcopate 
which  lasted  for  thirty-three  years,  took  to  himself  a  wife  named 
Hildeberga,  and  who  stripped  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  his  son 
Alberic,  the  solé  survivor  of  a  numerous  progeny  by  her  whom  he 
eaused  to  be  reverenced  as  his  Episeopigga ;^  or  of  Archembald, 


'  Atton.  Vcrcell.   Epist.   9.     In  su-  justice  such  as  may  frequently  be  found 

other  epistle  (Ño.  10)  Atto  eongratu-  in  tlie  monkiflh  annals  of  those  times — 

lates  himaelf  on  the  reform  of  some  "  Qui   dum   osset    flebotomatus,   nocte 

of  his  elergy,  and  threatens  the  eontu-  insecuta    dormivit    cum    Episcopissa ; 


B  wTth  degradation.  qua  de  re  vulnus  ctepit 

.  ,-..1.1     -  iT.    c    ur  irL       ■        ic     iolor  usque  ad  interiora   coráis  dove- 
,.  ,^*^<,r'  ^  Wolfkang.  c.  15,    ^¡„  „     ;^¡nd¡ng  his  end  approachiug, 

Ib,  17,  £6.  jje  Bssumed  the  monastic  habit  and  took 

'  "Ad  cumulum  damnationis  suéb,  the  yows,  after  which  he  immediatelr 
accepit  mulierem,  nomine  Hildebur- i  expirad. — Act.  Fontif.  Cenoman.  c.  29 
gam,  in  senectute,  quie,  ingresso  illo  ad  (Doro  Bouquet,  X.  884-5), 
se,  concepit  et  peperit  filios  et  filias,  Pulbert  of  ChaHrcs  has  lefl  ue  a 
&o."  The  chronicler  maltes  the  end  of  lively  sketch  of  the  military  bishope 
this  aged  einner  an  esaoiple  of  poetical )  of  the  period— "  Tyrannoa  potiías  ap- 
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Archbishop  of  Sens,  who,  taking  a  feucj  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
drove  out  tbe  monts  and  established  a  harem  of  concubines  in  the 
refectory,  and  installed  his  hounds  and  haiFks  in  the  cloister.' 
Guarino  of  Modena  might  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  license  by 
refusing  preferment  to  all  who  would  not  agree  to  hoM  their  bene- 
fices  on  a  sort  of  feudal  teiiure  of  chastitj;^  but  he  had  much  less 
influence  on  hia  age  than  such  a  man  as  Alberic  of  Marsico,  whose 
story  Í3  related  as  a  waming  by  Peter  Damiani.  He  was  married 
(for,  in  the  language  of  Damiani,  "  obsofena  meretricula ' '  may  safely 
be  translated  a  wife),  and  had  a  son  to  whom  he  transferred  his 
bishopric,  as  though  it  had  been  an  hereditaiy  fief.  Grrowing  tired 
of  prívate  Ufe,  however,  he  aspired  to  the  abbacy  of  Monte  Casino. 
That  humble  foimdation  of  St.  Benedict  had  become  a  formidable 
müitary  power,  of  which  ite  neighbors  the  Capuana  atood  in  eonstant 
dread.  Alberic  leagued  with  them,  and  a  plot  was  laid  by  which 
the  reigning  abbot'a  eyes  were  to  be  plucked  out  and  Alberic  placed 
in  posaession,  for  which  service  he  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  aum,  one- 
half  in  advance,  and  the  rest  when  the  abbot'a  eyes  should  be  deliv- 
ered  to  him,  The  deed  was  accomplíshed,  but  while  the  envoys  were 
bearing  to  Alberic  the  bloody  tokena  of  succesa,  they  were  met  by 
tidings  of  hia  death,  and  on  comparing  notes  they  found  that  he  had 
expired  at  the  very  tnoment  of  the  perpetration  of  the  atrocious 


So  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury  might  exhanat  bis  eloquence  in  inculcatiog 
the  beauty  and  holiness  of  immaculate  purity,  and  might  pile  ao- 
thorlty  OD  authority  to  demónstrate  the  punishments  which,  in  this 
worid  and  the  next,  attended  on  those  who  disobeyed  the  rule ;  *  yet 
when  he  endeavored,  in  the  monaetery  of  La  Béole,  a  dependency 
on  his  own  great  abbey  of  Fleury,  to  put  his  precepts  into  practice, 


pellabo,  qui  bellicis  occupati  negotÜE, 
multo  stipati  latus  milite,  solidarios 
pretio  oonducunt,  ut  nullos  bkcuU  reges 
aut  principes  noverim  adeo  instructos 
bellorum  legibus,  totam  armorum  dis- 
ciplinam  in  procinctu  militisB  servare, 
digerere  turmas,  ordines  componere,  ad 
turbaadam  ecclesiie  pacem,  et  Christi- 
anoTum,  licet  hostium,  sanguinem,  ef- 
flindaadum." — Pulbert.  Camot,  Epist. 
112. 

í'~¡Ohron,  S.  Petri  Vivi  (D'Achery 
Spfeileg.  ir.  470). 

'  This  singular  oath  bas  been  puíi- , 


lisbed  by  Muratori  {Aatiq.  Ital.  Diss. 
XX.). — "  Ego  Andrea  presbiter  pro- 
luitto  coram  Deo  et  omnibuj  aanctis, 
et  tibí  &uarino  episcopo,  quod  cama- 
lem  oommiationem  non  faoiam ;  et  si 
fecero,  et  onoris  mei  et  beneficio  eccle- 

'  B,  Petri  Damiani  Epist.  Lib.  rv. 
Epist.  8. — Leo  Marsicanus  (Chron. 
Cassinenfl.  Lib.  II.  c.  16)  aeserts  tbat 
in  Lis  youth  he  himEelf  bad  seen  and 
oonyersed  witb  a  prieat  who  bad  been 
one  of  the  eye-bearers. 

*  Abbon.  Floríae.  Epist.  14. 
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the  rcealcitrant  monks  flew  to  arms  and  murdered  liiiii  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,  not  even  eparing  the  faithfiíl  Adalard,  who  was 
reverently  aupporting  the  head  of  his  beloved  and  dying  master.' 
Damiani  might  well  exclaim,  when  bewailing  the  unfoitunate  fiíte 
of  abbots,  on  whom  was  thrown  the  responsibility  of  the  moráis  of 
their  communities — 

Phinees  8i  imitatur, 

Fugit  vel  espellitur ; 

Si  Bli,  tuno  irridEtur 

Atque  parvipenditur ; 

Odiosos  est,  3Í  fervens, 

Et  vilis,  si  tepidus.' 

How  little  disposed  were  the  eccleaiaatical  authorities  in  general  to 
suHtaín  the  efforts  of  puritana  like  St.  Abbo  was  clearly  shown  in 
the  conncil  of  St.  Denis,  convened  in  995  for  the  purpose  of  restoriag 
the  neglected  discipline  of  the  church,  when,  passing  over  the  object 
of  its  assembling,  the  reyerend  Éithers  devoted  their  whole  attention 
to  the  more  praetically  interesting  qnestion  of  tithes.' 

All  prelates,  however,  were  not  either  feudal  chiefs  or  ascetie 
pnritans.  Some,  who  were  pious  and  virtuous,  had  so  lar  become 
infected  with  the  prevailing  lasity  that  thej  regarded  the  stricter 
canoas  as  obsolete,  and  ofiered  no  oppcsition  to  the  domestic  aspira- 
tions  of  their  clergy.  Thus  Constantino,  Abbot  of  the  great  house 
of  St.  Syrnphoriaii  of  Meta,  in  his  life  of  Adalbero  II.,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Metz  from  984  to  1005,  actually  praiaes  him  for  hia  lib- 
erality  in  not  refusing  ordination  to  the  sons  of  priests,  and  attributes 
diacreditable  motives  to  those  biehops  who  insiated  on  the  obaervance 
of  the  canons  prohibiting  aJi  such  promotions.*  As  Conatantine  was 
a  monk  and  a  discipie  of  Adalbero,  the  tone  which  he  adopta  shows 


'  Although  Aimoiii,  who  mas  an  eye- 
witness,  does  not  specially  raention  tbe 
cause  tbat   eicited  the  monks  to  un- 
govemable  fuiy,  jet  a  casual  alluaion. 
shows  that  women  were  responsible  for 
it. — "  Csterum,  tantíe  clftdifl  compila- 
tores    certissirae    agnoscentes    heatum 
ohüasa   Abhonem,   certatim   cuneti   in 
fuganx  vertuntur,  ita  ut,  tenia  Teddito 
die,  ne  mulieres  quidan 
forensibus     ipsius    Tillse 
domibus" — (Abbon.    Floriac.   Vit. 
20) — and  the  day  after  hia  deatb  " 
es   his   mulieribuB    quie    elamore 
Beditionem  concitoverant ' '  beoaroe  s 


denly  mad,  and  was  itruck  with  in- 
curable leprosy — (Aimoin.  Mirac.  S. 
Abbon js  o.  2). 

'  Damián.  Carm.  cení. 

"  Aimoin.  Vit.  S.  Abbonis  c.  9. 


SEecukarium  r  acérelo  ti 

ordines  admittere   dedienabantur,   nec 

ad    clecicatum    eos   recipere   volentes ; 

hic  vero  beatus,   neminem  despiciens, 

íiinem     spemons,     passim     eunctos 

ipiebftt.  —  Constant,      S,     Symphor 


Vit.  Adalberon.  II.c.  24. 
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that  tlie  higher  prelates  and  the  regular  clergj  were  beginning  to 
recognize  sacerdotal  mairiage  as  a  necessitj  of  the  age.  This  view 
Í8  strengtheiied  by  the  lact  that  no  effort  to  reform  an  abuse  so  uni- 
versal was  made  at  the  great  aynod  of  Dortmund,  held  in  1005  for 
the  apecial  purpose  of  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  church.^ 

How  completelj,  indeed,  marriage  carne  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course  is  manifest  when,  in  1019,  an  assembly  of  Germán  bishops, 
with  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  at  their  head,  gravely  deUberated  over 
the  knotty  question  whether,  when  a  noble  permitted  bis  serf  to  enter 
into  holy  orders,  and  the  serf,  presnming  upon  his  new-bom  dignitiea 
and  the  wealth  of  hia  benefices,  married  a  free  woman  and  endeavored 
to  withhold  Ms  children  from  the  servitude  whieh  he  still  owed  to  his 
master,  such  infraction  of  his  master's  righta  conld  be  permitted  out 
of  respect  to  his  sacerdotal  character.  Long  and  vehement  was  the 
argument  among  the  leamed  prelates,  until  finally  St.  Henry  decided 
the  point  authoritatively  by  pronoimcing  in  favor  of  the  servitude  of 
the  children.* 

Eut  perhaps  the  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  chara«ter  and 
temper  of  the  age  may  be  found  in  the  three  prelates  who  for  more 
Üian  a  century  fiUed  the  rich  and  powerfiíl  archiepiscopal  see  oí 
Erouen.  Hugh,  whose  episcopate  lasted  from  942  to  989,  waa  nom- 
inated  at  a  period  when  William  Longsword,  Dute  of  Normandy, 
was  contemplating  retirement  from  the  world  to  shroud  his  almoat 
regal  dignity  under  the  cowl  of  the  monk,  yet  what  little  is  known 
of  his  archbishop  is  that,  though  he  was  a  monk  in  habit,  he  was  an 
habitual  violator  of  the  laws  of  God' — in  short,  we  may  presume,  a 
man  well  suited  to  the  wild  half-pagan  times  which  witnessed  the 
assassination  of  Duke  WiUiam  and  the  minority  of  Richard  the 
Fearless.  On  his  death,  in  989,  Duke  Richard,  whose  piety  was  in- 
contestably  proved  by  the  liberalily  of  his  monastic  foundations  and 
by  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  his  monkish  proteges,*  fiUed  the  vacant 
see  with  his  son  Robert,  who  held  the  position  until  1037.     Robert 

^  Dithitiar.  Meraebei^.  Lib.  vi.  c,  24. 

'  S.   Heinrici    Sentent.   de    Conjug. 
Cleric,  (PatrologiíB  T.  140  p.  281). 

'  A  nuUo  Bcriptomm  qui  de  ¡lio  sive 
de  episcopio  ejuB  locuti  sunt,  laudatus 
est.     Palám  memorímí  quod  habitu  non 
opere  monacbus  ftierit. 
SaooeBBit  Hugo,  legia  Domini  violator 
Clara  atiTpeeatns.GedChristiluminecassaa. 

— Order.  Vital.  Lib.  v.  e.  10  J  41.    sectarí."— Annn.  Fípc 


*  Abüut  the  year  990,  for  inatanoe, 
we  find  Duke  Richard  reforming  Üie 
celebrated  Abbey  of  Fécamp  and  re- 
placing  with  Benedictines  lie  former 
occupanta— canona  whose  seciilar  mode 
of  Ufe  outraged  his  pious  senaibilities — 
"  ccntigit  Fiecannenses  canonicoa  alio- 
rum  caaonicorum  morea  imitari,  latas 
perditionis  vias  ingredi,  et  remiu  tem- 
poralium  luxus  et  desidias   voluptuose 
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was  publicly  and  openly  married,  and  by  his  wife  Herleva  he  had 
tliree  sons,  Richard,  Rodolf,  and  William,  to  whom  he  distributed  his 
vast  posaessiona.  Ordericus,  the  conacientious  cenobite  of  the  tweifth 
ceQtmy,  looks,  in  truth,  somewhat  askance  at  this  disregard  of  the 
rules  accepted  in  his  own  time,^  jet  no  blame  eeems  to  have  attached 
to  Robert  in  the  eetimation  of  his  contemporaries,  The  family 
chronicler  charaeterizes  him  as  "Robert  bons  clers,  honestes  hom," 
and  aesTires  us  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  wiso  and  learaed 
prelate 

Li  secuiiz  ñi  gena  e  aperz 

Et  si  fií  apelez  Eoberz. 

Clero  en  fireat,  mult  aprist  bian, 

S¡  fl  S6ge  sor  tote  ríen ; 

De  Eoem  out  rarceyeaquié 

Honoré  fu  mult  e  preiaié.' 

His  succeasor,  Manger,  son  of  Duke  Richard  II.,  and  archbishop 
from  1037  to  1054,  waa  worthy  of  his  predecessors.  Abandonad  to 
worldly  and  carnal  pleasures,  his  legitímate  son  Michael  was  a  dia- 
tingüished  knight,  and  half  a  cenínry  later  stood  high  in  the  favor  of 
Henry  I.  of  Bngland,  in  whose  court  he  was  personaliy  known  to 
the  historian.*  The  times  were  changing,  however,  and  Mauger  felt 
the  fiíll  effeets  of  reformatory  zeal,  for  he  was  deposed  in  1054;  the 
see  was  bestowed  on  St.  Maurilio,  a  Norman,  who  as  abbot  of  Santa 
María  in  Florence  had  been  driven  out  and  nearly  poisoned  to  death 
by  his  monka  on  a«count  of  the  severity  of  his  rule,  and  the  Norman 
clergy,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  experieneed  their  share  of  sufifering 
in  the  mutation  of  discipline. 


Notwithstanding  this  all-pervading  laxity,  the  canons  of  the 
church  remained  unalt«red,  and  their  fiíU  forcé  was  theoretically 
admitted.  Hopeless  efforts,  moreover,  were  occasionally  made  to  re- 
establish  them,  as  in  the  council  of  Anse  in  990,  which  reminded 


'  Nam  eonjugem.  nomine  Herlevam, 
ut  comes,  habuit,  ei  qua  tres  filios, 
Ricbardum,  Badulfum  et  Ouillelmum 
genuit ;  quibus  Ebroicensem  comitatum 
et  alios  honores  amplisaimos  secundum 
jua  SÉBCuli  distribuit.— Orderic.  Vital. 
Xib.  Y.  c.  10  §  42. 

So  in  the  Normanniee  Nova  Chroniea, 
publiflhed  by  Chéruel  in  1850,  "late 
Bobertus  fuit  uxoratue,  et  ei  Herleva 
conjuge  sua  tres  ñlios  habuit,  Ríchar- 
dijm,  Radalfum  et  Willelmum," 


that  Robert 

'  Voluptatibus  camis  niundanlsque 
CUTÍS  indecenter  inhiesit,  filiumque 
nomine  Michaelem  prtibum  militem  et 
legitimum.  genuit,  quem  in  Anglla  iam 
senem  reí  Henricus  honortit  et  diligit. 
—Orderic.  Tital.  Lib.  v.  o.  10  i,  4S. 
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tile  clergy  that  intercourse  witii  wives  after  ordinatíon  was  punishable 
with  forfeiture  of  benefice  and  deprivation  of  priestlj  functions;^ 
and  in  that  of  Poitiers  about  the  year  1000,  which  prohibited  concu- 
bines  under  pain  of  degradation.'  In  a  similar  spirit,  a  Penitential 
of  the  period  recapitulates  the  severe  punishments  of  a  former  age, 
involving  degradation  and  fearfiíllj  long  terma  of  penance.'  All 
this,  however,  was  practícally  a  dead  lett«r.  The  person  who  best 
represente  the  active  intelhgence  of  the  age  was  Gerhert  of  Aurillac, 
the  most  enlightened  man  of  his  time,  who,  after  ocoupying  the 
archiepiscopal  seats  of  Rheims  and  Ravenna,  finaüy  became  pope 
nnder  the  ñame  of  Silvester  II.  The  lightnesa  with  which  he  treats 
the  siibjeet  ofcelibacy  ia  therefore  fairly  a  meaisure  of  the  view3 
entertained  by  the  ruling  apirite  of  the  church,  beyond  the  narrow 
boimda  of  cloistered  añceticiam.  Gerbert,  describing  in  a  sermón  the 
requiaites  of  the  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  ofGces,  barely  refers  to  tbe 
"unina  uxoria  yir,"  which  he  seema  to  regard  in  an  allegorical  rather 
than  in  a  literal  senae;  he  ecarcely  alindes  to  chastity,  while  he 
dilatea  with  much  energy  on  simony,  which  he  tnily  chara«terizes  as 
the  almoat  univeraal  yice  of  hia  contemporaries.*  So  when,  in  997, 
he  convened  the  council  of  Ravenna  to  regúlate  the  disciphne  of  his 
church,  he  paJd  no  attention  whatever  to  incontinence,  while  strenu- 
onaly  endeavoring  to  root  out  aimony,'  At  an  earlier  period,  while 
Abbot  of  Bobbio,  in  an  epistle  to  hia  patrón,  the  Emperor  Otho  H., 
refiíting  various  calumnies  of  hia  enemiea,  he  alinda  to  a  report  of 
his  having  a  wife  and  children  in  terma  which  show  how  little  im- 
portance  he  atta«hed  to  the  a«cusation.^ 


'  Concil  Anaan.  ann.  990  c.  6. 

'  Concil.  Pietaviens.  o.  ann.  1000  c, 

'  Si  clericus  superioria  gradúa,  qui 
uxorem  liabuit,  et  poat  confessioneía  vel 
honorem  clericatus  iterum  eam  cogno- 
Terit,  Bciat  sibi  adulterium  commisisse, 
sicut  superiOTO  aententía  imusquísque 
juita  oraine  suo  pcenit«at  [i.  e.  dia- 
conua  et  monachi  Til.  (annoa)  lll.  ex 
his  pane  et  aqua.  Presbjter  s.  Epis- 
copns  xtl-,  V.  ei  hia  pane  et  aqua.] 
...   Si   quia   clericus   aut  monaidius 

Eoalquam  ae  devoverit  ad  síecularein 
abitum  iterum.  reveraus  fiíerit  aut 
uxorem  duxerit,  x,  annos  pteniteat,  m. 
ex  his  in  pane  et  aqua,  nunquam  poatea 


*  Gerberti  Sermo  de  Informat.  Epis- 
copor. 

=  Gerberti    Opp,  p,    197   sqq.   (Ed. 
Migne). 

•  "Taceodemequem  novolocutionis 


,    propter 

partem  familÍEe  mete  de  Francia  teool- 
teetam." — Gerberti  Bp¡6t,  Seet.  I.  Ño. 
XI. — Gerbert'3  reputation  for  sanotity 
ia  not  Buch  aa  to  render  seandalouB  the 
suspioion  tbat  the  feraily  thuB  gathered 
around  him  might  afford  legitímate  oc- 
caaion  forgoasip,  notwithstanding  hia 
abbacy  and  the  fiíct  that  he  hsd  bean 
bred  in  a  convent. 
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Such,  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  condition 
of  the  church  as  regards  aacetic  celibacy.  Thougli  the  ancient 
canons  were  atill  theoretically  in  forcé,  they  were  practically  obsolete 
everywhere.  Legitímate  marriage  or  promiscuous  profligacy  was 
almost  universal,  in  some  places  imconcealed,  in  others  covered  with 
a  thin  veií  of  hypoerisy,  aíicording  as  the  temper  of  the  rulÍQg 
prelate  might  be  indulgent  or  eevere.  So  lar,  therefore,  Latin 
Christianity  had  gained  but  little  in  its  struggle  of  six  centuries 
with  human  nature.  Whether  the  next  eight  himdred  years  will 
ahow  a  more  lavorable  result  remaina  for  us  to  develop, 

Before  proeeeding,  however,  to  discoss  the  events  of  the  succeed- 
ing  century,  it  will  be  well  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  a  portion  of 
Christendom,  the  isolation  of  which  has  thus  far  precluded  it  from 
receiving  atteiition. 
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Whatbver  of  virtue  or  purity  may  have  distinguished  the  church 
of  Britain  under  Román  domination  wae  speedily  extinguished  in 
the  confusión  of  the  Saxon  occupation.  (Judas,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sisth  centuiy,  describes  th«  clergj  of  his  time  i 
as  utterly  eorrupt.'  He  apparently  would  have  been  satisfied  if  the 
biahops  had  followed  the  Apostolic  precept  and  contented  themaelves 
with  being  husbands  of  one  wife;  and  he  complains  that  instead  of 
bringing  up  their  children  in  chastitj,  the  latter  were  corrupted  by 
the  evil  example  of  their  parenta.^  Under  Saxon  rule,  Christianity 
was  probably  well-nigh  trampled  out,  except  in  the  remoter  moun- 
tain  di8tricts,  to  be  subsequently  restored  in  ita  sacerdotal  form  under 
the  direct  auspices  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  the  Britiah  Isles  were  the  theatre  of  another  and  in- 
dependent  religious  movement.  While  the  Saxons  were  subverting 
Christianity  in  Britain,  St.  Patrick  was  succeasfiílly  engaged  in  lay- 
ing  the  foundations  of  the  Irish  church.'  We  have  seen  (p.  76)  that 
celibacy  was  not  one  of  the  rules   enforced   in  the   infant   Irish 


■  Ifa  ut  clericí  (quod  non  abüque 
dolore  cordis  fateor)  impudici,  bilingües, 
ebrii,  turpis  lucri  cupidí,  habentee  fidem, 
et  ut  veriiia  dicam,  inádelitatem,  in 
conacientia  impura,  non  ptobati  rn 
bona,  sed  in  má,o  opere  prieaoiti  minis- 
trantee,  et  innúmera  crimina  habPnteo 
sacro  ministerio  adsciscantur  — Oildee 
de  Exeid.  Britan.  Pt.  iii  cap  28— Cf 
cap.  I,  2,  3. 

'  "Uttiua  uxoria  vimm,  "  Quid  ita 
Éipud  nos  quoque  contemuitur,  quasi 
non  audiretur,  vel  idem  dicere  et  vinim 
nxonun?  .  .  .  Sed  quid  erit,  ubi  neo 
pater  neo  filiue  mali  genitorjs  exemplo 
pravatuB    conapieí  tur    eastus  ?  —  GHIdíB 


'  Modern  criticiam  has  raised  doubla 
as  to  the  existence  of  St.  Patriek. 
Whether  tlej  are  well-grounded  or  not 
is  a  matter  of  üttio  importanee  here,  as 
we  are  coneemed  only  with  the  institu- 
tions  bearing  bis  ñame,  which  institu- 
tions  undoubtedly  did  esist.  Mean- 
while I  maj  add  that  few  remote  events 
appear  to  rest  on  better'  aiithority  than 
the  conversión  of  the  Gaeidhil,  about 
the  jear  438,  by  a  person  known  to  bis 
eontemporariea  ae  Patraie,  or  Patricios; 
and  the  ñame  of  Cain  Patraic  applied 
to  the  secular  code  attribufed  to  him, 
dates  from  a  very  high  antiquity. — See 
Senchua  Mor,  Hancock's  Ed.  Vol.  I. 
Dubiin,  1865. 
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church;  but  this  waa  of  comparatively  little  moment,  for  that  church 
was  almost  exclusively  monastic  in  its  chara«ter,  and  preserved  the 
Btrictest  views  as  to  the  observance  of  the  vows  by  those  wlio  had 
once  taken  them.'  That  the  principies  thus  established  wcre  long 
preserved  ia  evident  from  a  curioue  collection  of  Hibernian  canons, 
made  in  the  eighth  century,  of  which  selections  have  been  published 
by  d'Achery  and  Marténe.  Some  of  these  are  credit«d  bj  the  com- 
pilers  to  Gildas,  and  thus  show  the  discipline  of  the  early  British  as 
well  as  of  the  Iriah  church.^  Their  tendency  is  towards  the  purest 
asceticism.  A  penance  of  forty  days  was  even  enjoined  on  the 
ecclesiastic  who,  without  thought  of  evil,  indulged  in  the  pleaaure  of 
converse  with  a  woman.*  So  in  Ireland,  a  council  held  in  672 
decrees  that  a  priest  guilty  of  unchastity,  althongh  removable  a<;cord- 
ing  to  the  strict  rule  of  discipline,  may  be  aUowed,  if  truly  con- 
trite,  to  retain  his  position  on  undergoing  ten  years  of  penitence* — 
an  altemative,  one  might  tbink,  rather  of  severity  than  of  mercy. 
One  canon  attribnted  to  Gildas  shows  that  in  the  British  monastic 
aystem  unchastity  was  conaidered  the  most  heinous  of  ofFences,  and 
also  that  it  waa  sufficiently  common;"  while  another  alludes  to  the 
same  vice  among  prelates  as  justifying  iinmediate  excommuni catión.* 
The  missionary  career  by  which  the  Irish  church  repaid  the  debt 
that  it  owed  to  Christianity  is  well  known,  and  the  form  of  faith 
which  it  spread  waa  almost  exclusively  monaatic.  Luanua,  one  of 
the  monks  of  Eenchor,  is  said  to  have  founded  no  less  than  a  hundred 
monasteries ; '  and  when  Columba  established  the  Christian  religión 
in  Scotland,  he  carried  with  him  tbis  tendency  to  asceticism  and 
incülcated  it  among  his  Pictish  neophytes.  His  Rule  enjoins  the 
most  absolute  purity  of  mind  as  well  as  body;*  and  that  his  teach- 
inga  were  long  obeyed  is  evident  when  we  find  that,  a  hundred  and 


»  Sjnod.  S.  Patricii  c.  9,  17  (Haddan 
&  Stubbs  II.  328-9)— Synod.  II.  9. 
Patricii  o.  17,  21  (Ibid-  336-6). 

'  Pr¡efat.  Gild¡c  de  P<BBitent.  cap.  1 
(Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  7). 

"  Lib.  de  Remed.  Peccat.  cap.  de 
Fomicat.  (Martene  IV.  23), —Cf. 
Synod.  Aquilón.  Britan.  cap.  1  (Ibid. 
p.  9). 

*  In  thia  long  couise  of  penance, 
tliree  months  were  to  be  spent  in  eoli- 
tary  confinement,  with  bread  and  water 
at  night ;  then  eighteen  months  in  fiíst- 


ing  on  bread  and  water  ¡  then  bread 
aM  water  three  days  in  the  week  for 
five  yeats  and  three  months ;  then  bread 
and  water  on  Fridaje  for  the  remaining 
three  yeara. — Gratian.  Dist.  lxxxii.  c. 


*  ArbedocetHaelhucarLib.  x 
cap.  7  (D'Aoheiy  I.  500). 

'  Haddan    &    Stubbs,    Councila    of 
Great  Britain,  I.  112. 

'  Bemardi  Vit.  S.  Malachite  cap.  vi. 

'  S.  Columbani  Regul.  cap.  vi. 
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fiftj  yeaxs  later,  his  diaciples  are  praised  for  the  chastity  and  zeal 
of  their  self-denying  lives  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  was  Mly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  rule,  and  who  would  have  wasted  no 
8uch  admiration  on  them  had  they  lived  in  open  diaregard  of  it/ 
Equally  convincing  is  the  fect  that  Scotland  and  the  lalands  were 
claimed  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of  the  aee  of  York,  and  that 
during  the  long  controversy  requisita  to  break  down  their  schiamatic 
notiona  respecting  the  date  of  Easter  and  the  ahape  of  the  tonaure, 
Qot  a  word  waa  eaíd  that  can  lead  U>  the  supposition  that  they  held 
any  unorthodox  views  on  the  far  more  important  subject  of  sacer- 
dotal purity,^ 

When,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasión, 
Gregory  the  Great  undertook  the  conversión  of  the  islandera,  the 
inissiooaries  whom  he  despatched  under  Auguatin  of  course  carried 
with  them  the  views  and  ideas  which  then  held  undisputed  sway  in 
Rome.  Apparently,  however,  aeceticism  found  little  fevor  at  firat 
with  the  new  converts,  rendering  it  difficult  for  Augnstin  to  obtain 
sufficient  co-laborers  among  his  disciples,  for  he  applied  to  Gregory 
to  learn  whether  he  might  allow  those  who  could  not  restrajn  their 
passions  to  marry  and  yet  remain  in  the  miniatry.  To  thia  Grregory  i 
replied  evasively,  stating,  what  Auguatin  already  koew,  that  the 
lower  grades  might  marry,  but  making  no  reference  what«ver  to  the 
higher  orders.*  He  apparently  did  not  wiah  to  assume  the  reaponai- 
bility  of  relaxing  the  rule,  while  willing  perhaps  to  connive  at  ita 


'  Eeliquit  (Columbanua) 
magiift  continentia  ac  dlviiio  amoire 
regularique  institutione  insignes  .  .  . 
pietfttis  et  castitatis  opera  diligenter 
olMervaTiíes  (Bed*  Hist.  Ecclea.  Lil). 
III.  c.  4,  cf.  alsü  c.  26).  Bede's  ortho- 
doxy  on  the  subject  is  unquestionable : 
"  Sacerdotibus  ut  seraper  altari  queant 
assistere,  aemper  ab  uioribus  cocíi- 
nendum,  semper  eastitaa  gbservanda 
prffioipitur"  (In  Lueee  Evang.  Ex- 
poait.  Lib.  I.  cap.  1).— "  Quanfa  sunt 
maledlctione  digni  qui  prohibent  nu- 
bere  et  dispoBÍtioneni  ccelestis  deoreti 
quaai  a  diabolo  repertam  condemnaot? 
.  .  .  sed  magis  honoranda,  inajore  eet 
digna  benedictione  yir^nitas."  (Hex- 
Mmeron.  Lib.  I.  sub  tit.  Benedixitque 
illifl.)  See  aleo  De  Tabemao,  Lib.  ni. 
o.  9,  already  referred  to  (p.  65). 


'  See,  for  insfance,  the  prooeedings 
of  the  ^od  of  Whitbj  in  664,  where 
the  differenees  between  the  Scottiah 
and  Koman  observanees  were  ftilly  dis- 
ouased  ([Spelman.  Ooncil.  I.  145).  So 
when,  in  633,  Honorina  I.  addressed 
the  Scottish  olergj,  reproving  their 
fklse  oompulation  of  Easter  and  their 
Pelagianiam,  he  made  no  alluaion  to 
any  wantof  clerical  purity  (Eedíe  Hist. 
Ecclea.  Lib.  ii.  c.  19). 

'  "  Opto  enim.  doeeri  an  clerici  conti- 
nere  non  valentes,  poaaint  eontrahere ; 
et  si  eontraxerint,  an  debeant  ad  aiecii- 
lura  rediré" — to  whidi  Gregory  re- 
siwiids  with  a  lon^  exhortation  as  to  the 
of  the  "  denci  estra  sacros  ordines 
uti  "^.Gr^or.  I.  Regist.  Lib.  xi. 
Ixiv.  Eespons,  2. 
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suspensión  in  order  to  encourage  the  iniant  Anglican  church.  If 
so,  the  indulgenee  waa  but  temporarj. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  marriage  was  permitted 
in  the  early  Sajton  church,  and  support  for  this  supposition  has  been 
sought  from  a  chiuse  in  the  Dooms  of  King  Ina,  of  which  the  date 
Í8  about  the  year  700,  fixing  the  wer-gild  of  the  son  of  a  bishop. 
But  the  rubric  of  the  law  shows  that  it  refera  rather  to  a  godson ; ' 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  have  akeady  seen  how  often  in  Franca, 
at  the  same  period,  the  episcopal  ofGce  was  bestowed  on  eminent  or 
influential  laymen,  who  were  ohhged  on  its  acceptance  to  part  with 
their  wives.  The  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  indeed,  describe  a  couneil 
held  in  London  in  712  or  714,  bj  which  image-worship  was  intro- 
dueed  and  separation  between  priesta  and  their  wives  was  decreed,^ 
but  there  is  no  authority  cited,  ñor  ia  such  an  aissembly  elsewhere 
alluded  to,  even  Cave  pronouncing  it  evidently  supposititioua.' 

These  speculations  are  manifestlj  groundleas.  The  oelebrated 
Theodore,  who  was  Ajchbishop  of  Canterbury  fi-om  668  to  690,  in  his 
lAber  Pcenitentialis,  forhids  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under  pain  of 
deposition,  and  all  intercourse  with  such  wives  waa  puniahed  by  life- 
long  penance as  laymen;  not  only  were  digami  ineligible  to  ordination, 
but  also  even  those  who  had  kept  concubinea ;  and  the  aeal  for  purity 
ia  carried  ao  far  that  even  baptism  performed  by  prieats  guilty  of  for- 
nication  waa  pronouneed  invalid  and  had  to  be  repeated — an  exprea- 
sion  of  reprobation  which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  elsewhere  in  the 
history  of  the  church.*  When  such  were  the  views  of  the  primate,  and 
such  were  the  laws  which  he  prescribed,  we  cannot  imagine  that  under 
his  vigoroua  rule  theae  canons  were  permitted  to  be  inoperative  in  a 
church  sufSciently  eulightened  to  produce  the  leaming  and  piety  of 
men  like  Bede  and  St.  Aldhelm;  where  theadmirationofvirginity  was 
as  great  as  that  which  finds  utterance  in  the  writings  of  these  fethers,^ 

'  Si  epÍBCopi  fllius  sit,  sit  dimidiuiu  I  '  See,  for  iostance,  St.  Aldlielm' 
hoo  {Leg-  Ii£8  c.  Lxxvi.).  The  rubric  rhapsodies,  "  Db  laudibus  virginitatia '' 
of  the  tw  ¡s"De  occidente  filiolum  i and  "De  laudibus  TÍígjiíium."  The 
vel  patrinum  aücujus  "  (Tborpe,  An-  ¡  orthodoiy  of  Bede  on  this  question  has 
cient  Laws  of  England,  II.  172).  ;  aiready  been  alluded  to. 

«  Denique  promulgatur  decretum  ...' _A«eorf™gto  aelegend,  St.  Aldhelm 
de  ¿Sicl^drsaoel^tum  -oribus.-  ^f^^--^^^?^*^^^^^^  ^™7J^^^ 
Spelmau.  Oo«cil.  I.  216.  rt'rardtnf  dlvo^'^'^f  Ihf  SSI 

'  Cave,  Soñpt.  Ecclei.  Hist.  pp.  century,  conoealing  his  motive  in  orfer 
424-5  (Bd.  1705).  that    his    humility  misht   enjoy    the 

'  Theodori  P<eiiiteiit.  i.  is.  1,  4,  5,  6,  tenefit  _  of  undeseryed  reprol«tion. 
lO-  II  ii  12  (Eiiddan  &  Stubbs,  III.  "  Sancti  Aldeími  MalmesbunensiB,  qiu 
184-5   192 )  iateT  duas  puellas,  unam  ab  uno  Istere, 
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and  the  principies  of  asceticism  were  ao  influential  aa  to  lead  a  power- 
ful  monarch  like  Ina  to  retire  with  his  queen,  Ethelberga,  from  the 
throne  which  he  had  glorioualy  filled,  to  the  holy  restrictions  of  a 
monastic  life. 

Ecgberht,  who  wa8  Archbishop  of  York  from  732  to  766,  Í8  almost 
equallj  decisive  in  his  condemnation  of  priestly  irregularities,  though 
he  retumed  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church  that  baptism  conld 
not  be  repeated.'  It  is  also  probable  that  even  the  Britona,  who 
derived  their  Christianity  from  the  oider  and  purer  sourcea  of  the 
primitivo  church,  pr€«erved  the  rule  with  equal  roverence.  At  the 
request  of  a  national  council,  St.  Aldhelm  addressed  an  epietie  to 
the  Welsh  king,  Geruntius,  to  induce  him  to  reform  his  church  ao  as 
to  bring  it  within  the  palé  of  Oatholic  unity.  To  aceomplish  this, 
he  argües  at  length  upon  the  points  of  diflerence,  discussing  the 
various  errors  of  faith  and  discipline,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  ton- 
eure,  the  date  of  Easter,  &c,,  but  he  is  silent  with  regard  to  mairiage 
or  concubinage.^  Had  the  Welsh  church  been  aohiamatic  in  this 
respect,  so  ardent  a  celibatarian  aa  Aldhelm  would  certainly  not 
have  omitted  all  reference  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  him. 
The  inference  is  therefore  juatifiable  that  no  difference  of  this  nature 
existed. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  discipline  of  the  church  in  these 
matters  was  reasonably  well  maintained  by  the  Saxon  clergj,  with 
the  exception  of  the  monasteriea,  the  moráis  of  which  institutions 
appear  to  have  been  deplorably  and  iacurably  loóse.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  John  IV.  reproves  the  lasity  of  the 
Saxon  monasticism  under  which  the  holy  virgina  did  not  hesitate  to 
marry.*  In  734  we  find  Eede,  in  an  epistle  to  Ecgberht  of  York, 
advising  him  to  créate  suffragan  bishoprics  and  to  endow  them  from 
the  monastic  foundations,  of  which  there  were  a  countless  nuraber 
totally  neglectfiíl  of  all  monastic  diaeipline,  whose  reformation  could 
apparently  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.^  St.  Boniface,  whose 
zeal  on  the  aubject  has  already  been  aufficiently  made  manifest,  about 


atteram  ab  aitaro,  singulis  noctibus  ut 
ab  bominibus  difTamaretur,  a  Deo  vero 
cui  nota  fuecat  conaoientift  ipsius  et 
continentia  copioaius  ¡n  futurum  remu- 
neraretur,  jacuisse  describitiir. " — 
Qtrald.  OambrenB.  Oemm,  Eccles.  Dist. 

i  Pcenitent.  i.  ii.  3  ;  iv,  2, 


"  Johan.  PP,  ly.  Epist.  ¡¡ 
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the  year  746  paused  in  his  reformation  of  the  French  priesthood  to 
urge  upon  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  necessity  of 
repressing  the  vices  of  the  Saxon  ecclesiastics.  He  dwells  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  their  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors — drunk- 
enness,  unclerical  garmenta,  neglect  of  their  sacred  functions,  &c. — 
hut  he  does  not  acense  thena  of  unchastity,  which  he  conid  not  well 
have  avoided  doing  had  there  been  colorable  grounds  for  such  a 
charge.  In  fact,  the  only  aliusion  conneeted  with  the  question  in 
his  epiatle  is  a  request  that  some  restrictions  should  be  laid  upon  the 
permissiona  granted  to  women  and  nuns  for  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  on 
aceount  of  the  attendant  dangers  to  their  virtue;  in  illustration  of 
which  he  states  the  lamentable  fa«t  that  scarcely  a  city  in  Lombardy, 
Prance,  or  the  Rhinelands  but  had  Sajton  courtesans  derived  from 
this  8ource,  to  the  shame  and  acandal  of  the  whole  chnrch.' 

Pope  Zachary  seconded  theae  representations,  and  in  747  Cuth- 
bert, yieldjng  to  the  impulsión,  held  the  celebrated  council  of  Clovesho, 
which  adopted  thirty  canona  on  discipline,  to  remedy  the  disorders 
enumerated  by  Boniface,  Among  these,  the  only  ones  directed 
against  unchaatity  relate  solely  to  the  nunneries,  which  v  ¡re  repre- 
sented  as  being  in  a  condition  of  gross  immorality.^  i  •  council 
does  not  spare  the  vices  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  its  eüence  with 
respect  to  their  purity  feirly  permits  the  inference  that  there  was  not 
much  to  correct  with  regard  to  it,  for  had  licentionsness  been  so  prev- 
alent  that  Cuthbert  had  feared  to  denounce  it,  or  had  sacerdotal 
marriage  been  passed  over  as  lawiül,  the  zeal  of  St.  Boniface  would 
have  led  to  an  explosión,  and  Zachary  would  not  have  sanctioned  the 
proceedings  by  hia  approval. 

The  same  argument  is  applicable  to  the  council  of  Chelsea,  held 
in  787  by  the  legates  of  Adrián  I.,  under  the  presidency  of  Gregory, 


1  Eonifaeii  Epist.  105. 

'  Can,  20  direets  greater  stricfaieES 
with  regard  to  vieitors,  ' '  unde  non  eint 
Banctimonialium  domicilia  turpium 
confebultitionum,  commessationmn, 
ebnetatum,  luiuriantiumque  cubilia." 
Can.  28  ordera  that  nuae  after  taking 
ihe  veil  ehall  not  wear  lay  gannente ; 
and  ean.  29  that  elerks,  monka,  and 
nuna  ehall  cot  li^e  with  the  laity. 
{Spelman.  Ooncil.  I.  2S(M,— Haddan 
&  Stubhs,  IIL  369,  374.) 

This  deraoraÜEation  of  the  nunneries 
is  Bot  to  be  wondered  at  w 


in  reprovina  Etbelbald,  KíngofMercia, 
for  bis  evfl  coursee,  could  say,  "Et 
adhuc,  quod  pejua  est,  qui  nobie  niir- 
rant  adjioiunt ;  qviod  hoc  bcbIus  máxi- 
me cum  Eonctis  monialibus  et  sacratis 
Deo  virginibus  Tjer  monaeteria  eom- 
missum  sit."  This  aaerilegiouB  licen- 
tiouanesB,  indeed,  would  seem  almost  to 
have  l>een  habitual  with  the  Anglo- 
8aí0n  reguli  for  Boniface  inetances  the 
fate  of  Ethelbald's  predecessor  Ceolred 
Bnd  oí  Oered  of  Nocthumbria  who  had 
both  carne  to  an  untimelyend  in  conse- 
quence  of  ¡ndulgence  in  similar  evil 
eourses. — BoQÍ&<;ii  Epist.  19, 
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Bishop  of  Ostia.  The  viees  and  shortcomings  of  the  Anglican 
church  were  there  sharply  reproved,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  any 
unchaatilj  prevalling  among  the  priesthood,  with  the  exception,  as 
before,  of  nims,  on  whom  we  may  infer  that  previoua  reformatory 
efforta  had  been  wasted;'  and  in  an  epistle  from  Alcuiu  lo  Ethelred 
King  of  Northumbria  near  the  cióse  of  the  century  there  is  the  same 
reference  to  niina,  without  special  condemnation  of  the  other  classes 
of  the  clergy.'  That  thia  reticenee  did  not  arise  from  any  license 
granted  for  marriage  is  conctusively  shown  bj  the  interpolation  of 
the  word  laicus  m  the  text  I.  Cor.  vil.  2,  which  is  quoted  among 
the  canons  adopted.*  To  the  same  effect  are  the  canons  of  the 
counoil  of  Chelsea,  in  816,  in  which  the  only  allusion  to  auch  matters 
is  a  provisión  to  prevent  the  electioo  of  unfit  persons  to  abbacies, 
and  to  pnniah  monks  and  nuns  who  secularize  themselvea.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  about  this  time  St.  Swithun, 
after  obtaining  orders,  was  openly  married;  but  hia  biographer  states 
that  he  had  a  epecial  dispensation  from  Leo  III.,  and  that  he  con- 
sented  to  it  because,  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  the  solé 
representativo  of  his  family.*  As  Swithun  was  tutor  to  Ethelwulf, 
son  of  King  Ecgberht,  the  papal  condescension  is  by  no  means  im- 
poBsible. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  at  this  períod. 
Dnring  the  century  which  foUows,  the  materials  for  tracing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  queation  before  na  are  of  the  acantiest  deacription. 
The  occasional  counoils  which  were  held  have  left  but  meagre  records 
of  their  deliberationa,  witb  few  or  no  references  to  the  aubject  of 
celibacy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the 
fltrictness  of  disciplme  occurred,  for  even  the  power  of  the  great 
Bretwalda  Ecgberht  waa  unequal  to  the  task  of  repressing  effectually 
the  first  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  and  under  his  feebler  successors 
they  grew  more  and  more  destructive,  until  they  culminat«d  in  the 
anarchy  which  gave  occaaion  to  the  romantic  adventures  of  Alfred, 

It  is  to  thia  períod  of  darkness  that  we  must  attribute  the  intro- 


1  Concil.     Calchuth.     can.     15,     16 
(Haddan  &  StublM,  III.  465-6). 

*  Haddan  &   Stubbs,  Councils,  etc., 
III.  498. 

•  Propter  fomicationem    fugiendain 
imuGquisque   laicas  suam  uiorem    le- 


gitimam    habeat. — Concil.     Oalchuth. 


*  Ooacil,    Ceücyl 
I  {Haddan  &  Stubl 

^  Goacelini  Vit.  í 


,  III.  580-3), 
.  Swiüiuni  e.  I,  2. 
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duction  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  which  became  so  firmlj  eatablished 
and  was  finally  so  mueh  a  matter  of  course  that  it  attracted  no 
special  attention,  wntil  the  efforts  made  for  ita  abrogation  late  in  the 
succeeding  century.  When  Aifred  imdertook  to  restore  order  in  his 
recovered  kingdon»,  the  body  of  the  laws  which  he  compüed  contains 
no  allusion  to  celibacy,  except  as  regards  the  chastity  of  nuns.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  constitutions  of  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  to  which  the  dato  of  943  is  attributed,  although  they  coii- 
tain  instractions  as  to  the  conduct  of  bishops,  priests,  and  clerka' — 
■whence  we  may  infer  that  the  marriage  even  of  coiisecratod  virgins 
vas  not  uQCommon,  and  that  it  waa  the  only  ínfraction  of  the  rule 
which  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy.  Simple  immoi-ali^ 
called  forth  an  occasional  enactment,  as  in  the  laws  of  Edward  and 
Guthrun  about  the  year  906,  and  in  those  of  Edmund  I.  in  944,* 
yet  even  to  thís  but  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  attracted, 
nntil  St.  Dunstan  undertook  a  reformation  which  was  sorely  needed. 
St.  Dunstan  himself,  although  r^ularly  bred  to  the  church,  with 
the  most  brilliant  prospecta  both  from  his  distinguished  abilities  and 
hia  powerñd  kiudred,  betrothed  himself  in  marriage  after  receiving 
the  lower  orderg.  His  únele,  St.  Elphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester — 
apparently  a  churchman  of  the  stricter  school — veheroently  opposed 
the  unión,  but  Dunstan  was  immovable  in  his  determination.  Elphege, 
finding  his  worldly  wisdom  set  at  nought,  appealed  to  the  assistance 
of  heaven.  His  prayer  was  answered,  and  Dunstan  was  atta^ked 
with  a  mysterious  and  loathsome  malady,  under  which  hia  iron  reso- 
lution  gave  way.  He  sought  Elphege,  took  the  monastic  vow  (the 
only  inseparable  bar  to  matrimony),  and  was  ordained  a  priest^ 
Thia  stom  experience  might  have  taught  him  charity  for  the  wea,knesB 
of  natures  lesa  unbending  than  his  own,  but  his  temperament  was  not 
one  to  pause  haíf-way.  If,  too,  religioua  conviction  urged  him  to 
the  task  of  restoring  the  forgotten  discipline  of  the  church,  worldly 
ambition  might  reasonably  claim  its  share  in  his  motives.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  his  authority  would  be  vastly  enhanced  by  rendering 


'  Leg.  Aluredi  o.  8,  18.— Coüfltit. 
Odón.  Cantuar.  c.  7. 

'  L^.  Edwardi  et  Guthrun.  c.  3. — 
Leg.  Eadmund.  Eedes.  c.  1. 

>  Bridfrit.  Vit.  8.  Dunetan.  c.  5,  7. 
Bridfrith  wftB  a  diEciple  of  St.  Punstan, 
and  coDipoaed  his  biograpliy  but  a  few 
jeaTE  after  the  death  of  his  pairan.     He 


of 


does  not  State  what  was  the  positi 
Dunstan  at  the  time  of  his  betrothal; 
but  Oshem,  a  hundred  yeare  later,  aa- 
serts  that  he  had  acquired  the  lower 
ordera  only,  and  that  he  xeceived  the 
priesthood  and  íook  lie  monaatio  vows 
simultaneously. — Oshemi  Vit.  8.  Dun- 
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the  great  ecclesiastical  body  dependent  entirely  upon  him  as  the  rep- 
resentative  of  Rome,  and  by  sundering  the  ties  which  divided  the 
aQegiance  due  wholly  to  tlie  chnrch. 

The  opportunity  to  effect  a  reformation  presented  itself  when  the 
yonng  king,  Edgar  the  Pacific,  in  963  violated  all  the  dictates  of 
honor  and  religión  in  his  adventure  with  the  nnn  at  Wüton,  Her 
rebiatance  attested  her  imiocence,  and  the  birth  of  a  danghter  did 
not  prevent  her  subeequent  canoniaation  as  St.  Wilfreda;  but  Edgar's 
crime  and  remorae  were  only  the  more  heightened,  When  the  terror- 
Btricken  king  sought  pardon  and  absolution,  Dunstan  was  prepared 
■with  his  conditions.  Seven  years  of  penitence,  during  which  he  was 
to  abBtain  from  wearing  the  crown,  was  the  personal  infliction  imposed 
on  him,  but  the  most  important  portion  of  the  sentence  was  that  by 
which  the  vices  of  the  king  were  to  be  redeemed  by  the  enforced 
virtues  of  hia  subjectB.  He  promised  the  founding  of  monasteriefl 
and  the  reformation  of  the  clergy ;  and  his  implicit  obedience  to  the 
demanda  of  his  ghoBtly  judge  is  shown,  perhapa,  less  in  the  fact  that 
his  coronation  did  not  take  plaoe  until  973,  than  in  the  active  mea- 
snres  immediatelj  set  on  foot  with  respect  to  the  moráis  of  the  eccle- 


That  their  moráis,  indeed,  needed  reformation  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  period.  Among  all  the 
monasteries  of  England,  formerly  so  noted  for  their  zea!  and  pros- 
perity,  only  those  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon  were  inhabited  by 
monks.'  The  rest  had  fallen  into  ruin,  or  were  occupied  by  the 
secular  clergy,  with  their  wives,  or  worse,  and  were  notorious  aa 
places  of  the  most  scandalous  dissipation  and  disorder.*  So  low  waa 
the  standard  of  morality  that  priests  even  scrupled  not  to  pnt  away 
the  wives  of  whom  they  grew  tired,  and  to  fonn  new  connections,  of 
open  and  public  adultery ;  *  and  so  common  had  this  become  that  a 


^  Vit.  S.  ^thelwoldi  c.  U. 

'  Si  ista  solerti  Ecrutinío   

non  tam  horrenda  et  abominanda 
auras  nostras  de  cleriíáa  pervenisaent 
.  .  .  dicam  dolena  quo  modo  diffiuant 
in  commeflaationibus,  in  ebrietatibus,  in 
cubilibus  et  impudicitiis,  ut  jam  domus 
elericorum  putentur  prostibula  mere- 
tricum,  conoiliabulum  histrionum  .  .  . 
Ad  hoc  ei^o  esbauserunt  patres  noatri 


theaaiiros  suos  ?  ad  boc  Ascua  regius, 
detractis  redditibus  multis  elacgitua  eat  7 
ad  boc  eccleaüs  Christi  agros  et  posees- 
siones  regaba  muníflcentia  contulit,  ut 
deboÜE  elericorum  meretrices  omentur7 
iuiurioSíB  convivie  príeparentur  7  canea 

Hoc  milites  elaraant,  plebs  eubmurmu- 
rat,  mimi  cantant  et  saltant,  et  vns 
negligitia,  fos  parcitis,  vos  dissimuiatis. 
— Oratio  Edgari  ann.  969  (Spelman. 
Concil.  I.  477). 
'  Yit.  8.  ^thpiwotd.  e.  12. 
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code  of  eccleaiaatical  law,  probably  drawa  up  about  this  time, 
reproves  this  systematic  bigamy,  and  appears  to  tacitlj  anthorize 
mamage  as  legitímate  and  honorable.'  One  author  declares  that 
none  but  paupera  could  be  found  wiHing  to  bind  themselves  by 
TOonastic  vows;*  and  another  asserts,  with  every  show  of  reason,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  only  not  superior  to  the  laity  in  any  résped,  but 
were  even  far  worse  in  tlie  seandala  of  theír  daily  life.^ 

When  King  Edgar  made  his  peace  with  the  chureh  by  consenting 
to  the  vicarious  penitence  of  the  príesthood,  three  rigid  and  austero 
monks  irere  the  ardent  ministers  of  the  royal  determination.  Of  St. 
Dimetan,  the  primate  of  England,  I  have  already  spoken,  St. 
Ethelwoid,  his  pupil,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  and  commenced  the  movement  by  espelling  the  occupants 
of  the  monastery  there.  A  few  who  consented  to  take  monastie 
vows  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  remainder  were  replaced  by 
monks;  but  even  St.  Ethelwold's  rigor  had  to  bend  to  the  depravity 
of  the  age,  and  he  was  forced  to  relax  the  rigidity  of  discipline  in 
non-eesentials  in  order  to  obtain  recruits  of  a  better  claas.*  The 
difficulties  he  encountered  are  indicated  by  the  legend  which  relates 
that  he  was  poisoned  in  his  wine  and  carried  íi-om  table  to  his  couch 
in  cxcruciating  torment,  where  he  lay  hopeless  till,  reproaching  him- 
self  with  want  of  &ith,  he  repeated  the  test — "Et  si  mortiferum 
quid  biberint,  non  eia  nocebitur,"  and  was  cured  on  the  instant.* 
That  his  canons  were  quite  capable  of  such  an  attempt  may  be 
assumed  from  the  description^given  of  them  in  the  buU  procured  by 
Dunstan  from  John  XIII.,  authorizing  their  ejection  by  the  king. 
The  pope  does  not  besitate  to  stigmatize  them  as  veasels  of  the  devil, 
hateful  to  all  good  Chrisüans  on  a«count  of  their  invetérate  and  in- 
eradieable  wickedness.* 

The  third  member  of  the  reforming  triomvirate  was  St,  Oswald, 


'  "  GiC  preorst  cwenan  forltete  and 
oSre  Dime,  anatema  sit "  (Leg.  Pres- 
byt  Nortbumbriena.  c.  35).  Spelman's 
tranaifttion  of  thís  "  Si  presbyter  con- 
cubinam  Buam  dimiserit  et  aliam  aeoe- 
perit  anatbema  sit"  (Conoil.  I.  498)  ia 
perhftpa  hardly  eorreet.  Cwene  can  be 
interpretad  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
aense,  as  a  wife  or  »,  mistre^;  fuid  tlie 
teños  of  the  law  show  that  the  connec- 
"     '       !,  the  sin  con- 


»  Chron.     de    Abbat.    Abbendonias 
(Chron.  Abingdon.  II.  279), 
'  Oabemi  Tit.  S.  Dunstan.  c.  86. 
'  Chron.  de.  Abbat.  Abbendon.  ioc. 

f  Tit.  S.  Jithelwold.  o.  14,  15. 
'  Johannis  PP.  XIII.  Epist.  xxii. 
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Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  undertook  a  similar  transfonmation  of  the 
clergy  occupying  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  ia  his  cathedral  city. 
Many  promises  they  made  to  conform  to  his  wishes,  and  many  times 
they  eluded  the  performance,  till,  losing  patience  with  the  prolonged 
procraetination,  he  one  day  entered  the  chapel  with  a  quantity  of 
monkish  habita  as  they  were  vigorously  chanting  "  Servite  Domino 
íd  timore,"  Tíhen  he  made  practical  application  of  the  text  by  forc- 
ing  them  to  pnt  on  the  garments  and  take  the  vows  on  the  spot, 
under  the  alternative  of  instant  expulsión.' 

These  proceedings  met  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Edgar,  who 
in  964,  by  his  "Charter  of  Oswalde's  Law,"  confirmed  the  ejection 
of  the  recusants  who  refiísed  to  part  ■with  their  wivea,  and  transferred 
all  their  rights  and  posaessiona  to  the  newcomers.  In  the  same 
doeument  he  boasted  that  he  had  instituted  forty-seven  abbeys  of 
monks  and  nuns,  and  that  he  hoped  to  increaee  the  nmnber  to  fifty.' 
The  same  year  a  similar  summarj  procesa  was  carried  out  in  the 
convenís  of  Chertsey  and  Winchester;^  and  in  966  Edgar  was  able 
to  boast  of  the  numerous  religions  honses  throaghout  England  which 
he  had  purified  by  replacing  lascivious  clerks  with  piona  monks.* 

These  efforte,  however,  tended  only  to  restore  the  monaatic  fonnda- 
tions  to  their  original  position,  and  left  the  secular  clergy  uotouched, 
except  in  so  fer  as  a  few  of  them  were  deprived  of  the  eomfortable 
quartera  which  they  had  usurped  in  the  abbeys.  This  immunity  it 
waa  no  part  of  Dunstan's  plan  to  permit,  and  accordingly  Edgar 
iasued  a  series  of  laws  restoring  the  obsolete  ecciesiaatical  discipline 
throughout  his  kingdom.  Ey  this  code  a  iapae  from  virtue  on  the 
part  of  a  priest  or  monk  was  visited  with  the  aame  penalty  aa  homi- 
eide,  with  a  fast  of  ten  years ;  for  a  doacoii  the  period  of  penitence 
waa  aeven  years ;  for  the  lower  gradea,  aix  yeara.  The  monb,  priest, 
or  deacon  who  maintained  relations  with  his  wife  was  subjected  to 
the  same  punishment ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  degradation  or 
deprivation  of  benéfico.' 

The  struggle  was  long,  and  at  one  time  the  three  reformers  seem 
to  have  grown  wearied  with  the  etnbborn  reaistance  which  they  met, 
while  the  zeal  of  King  Edgar  grew  more  fiery  as,  with  the  true  spirit 

ich.  HydenB.  Leg.  c.  8,  9  (Spel- 


'  CoQcil.  sub  Dunetano  (Spelman.  I. 


480). 


*  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  i 
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of  the  huntaman,  he  followed  up  the  prey,  his  ardor  increaaing  as 
the  chase  gi-ew  more  difficult.  In  969  he  eloquently  addressed 
Dunstan,  Ethelwold,  and  Oewald,  blaming  their  lukewarmnesa  in 
the  good  cause,  and  promising  them  everj  support  and  aseistance  in 
removing  this  opprobrimn  from  the  chureh.^  Stimulated  by  these 
reproaches,  Dunstan  euramoned  a  council  which  adopted  a  canon 
depriving  unchaste  priests  of  their  benefices.*  Still  the  conflict  con- 
tinued,  and  a  charter  dated  in  974,  the  last  year  of  Edgar's  reign, 
shows  that  he  persevered  to  the  end  with  anabated  zeal.* 

The  contumacious  clerks  maj  have  been  silenced ;  they  were  not 
subdued,  and  they  but  waited  their  opportunity.  It  carne  in  975, 
with  the  early  death  of  Edgar  and  with  the  dibsensions  caused  by 
his  widow,  Elfritha,  who  endeavored  to  deprive  of  the  succession  his 
eldest  son,  the  youthfiíl  Edward,  finit  of  a  former  marriage.  During 
the  confusión,  the  ejected  priests  banded  together  and  bribed  Elf here, 
the  powerñil  Ealdorman  of  Mercia,  together  with  some  otber  mag- 
nates, to  eapouse  their  canse.  In  many  abbeys  the  regulara  were 
expelled  and  the  priests  with  their  wives  were  reinatated.  In  East 
AnglJa,  however,  the  nobles  took  sidea  with  the  monks,  and,  rising 
in  arms,  valiantly  defended  the  monasteries.  At  length,  on  the 
accession  of  Edward,  a  council  waa  assembled  to  make  final  dispo- 
aition  of  the  question.  The  married  priests  were  present,  and  prom- 
ised  amendinent ;  their  noble  protectors  pleaded  earnestly  for  them  ; 
the  boj-king  was  moved,  and  was  about  to  pronounce  in  their  fevor, 
when  a  miradle  preserved  the  purity  of  the  church.  The  council 
waa  sitting  in  the  refectory  of  the  monaatery  of  Hyde,  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  ascetic  party ;  Edward  and  Dunstan  were  enthroned 
separately  from  the  rest,  with  their  backs  to  a  wall  on  which,  between 
them,  hung  a  small  crucifix.  At  the  critical  moment,  just  as  the 
king  was  yielding,  the  crucifix  spoke,  in  a  low  tone  inaudible  to  all 
aave  Edward  and  the  primate,  "Let  not  thia  thing  be  done" — tlie 
mándate  was  imperative,  and  the  married  clergy  loat  their  cause.* 

Still  the  stubbom  priests  and  their  patrons  held  out,  and  another 
miracle  was  necesaary — this  time  a  more  impressive  one.  A  second 
council  was  called  to  discuas  the  matter,  and  waa  held  at  Calne  in 
978,     During  the  heat  of  the  argument  the  floor  gave  way,  carrying 

1  Orstio  Edgari  (Siielman.  I.  476).  '■     '  Florant.  Wigotn.  nmi.  975.— Matt. 
,  □     ,           T   .tn  Westmonast.  Lib,  ni.  c.    18. — Chron. 

•  Spelman.  I.  479.  |  ^i^^^^^  (Spelman.  I.  490-2). 

'  Guille!.  Malmesbiir.  Lib.  ii.  e.  8.  ; 
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■with  it  the  whole  assembly,  except  St.  Dunstan,  who  remained  tri- 
nmphantly  smd  mb-aculously  perched  upon  a  joist,  wliile  his  adver- 
saríes  lay  groaning  below,  in  everj  variety  of  mutilation.'  HÍ8 
triumph,  however,  waa  but  short.  Ihe  same  jear  the  pious  child 
Edward  periahed  through  tlie  mtrigues  of  Elfritba,  whose  son,  Eth- 
elred  the  Unreadj,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  mixed  political 
and  religioTis  character  of  these  events  is  shown  by  the  canonization 
of  Edward,  who,  thongh  yet  a  child,  waa  regarded  as  a  marljr  by 
the  ascética,  whose  cause  he  had  espoueed. 

As  Ei&itha  had  evidentlj  sought  the  alliaoce  of  the  secular  clergy 
to  strengthen  her  partj,  lier  succees  proved  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  reform.  The  respite  of  peace,  too,  which  had  blessed  the  ialand 
during  the  vigoroua  reigns  of  Athelstan  the  Magnificent  and  Edgar 
the  Pacific,  gave  pla«e  to  the  ravages  invited  by  the  feeble  and  va«ií- 
lating  poliey  of  Etheired  the  Unready ;  the  incursions  of  the  pagan 
Danés  beeame  more  and  more  frequent  and  terrible ;  and  what  little 
respect  had  been  inculcated  for  the  strietness  of  discipline  was  speedily 
forgotten  in  the  anarchy  which  ensued. 

The  efforts  of  the  reformers  appear  to  have  extended  even  to  the 
British  churches  of  Wales,  which  ha^i  foUowed  Saxon  example  in 
abandoning  celibacy.  The  Brut  y  Tywysogion  relates  that  about 
the  year  861  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  marry  without  dispensa^ 
tion  from  the  pope ;  but  they  did  not  submit,  and  the  disturbances 
thus  provoked  rendered  neceseary  the  abandonment  of  tbe  effort, 
80  that  sacerdotal  marriage  continued  unchecked.^  We  shall  Bee 
hereafler  that  in  the  Principality  the  custom  remained  in  fiíll  vigor 
nntil  the  thirteenth  century  was  well  advanced, 

How  thoroüghly  the  work  of  Dunstan  and  Edgar  was  undone  in 
Engiand  is  snfficiently  indicated  by  the  efforts  made  not  long  añer, 
■with  the  consent  of  Etheired,  to  introduce  some  feeble  restraints  upon 
the  prevailing  immorality,  About  the  year  1006  we  find  the  chief 
monastery  of  Engiand,  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury,  in  fiíll  poases- 
sion  of  the  secular  clergy,  whoae  irregularities  were  so  flagrant  that 
even  Etheired  was  forced  to  expel  them,  and  to  fill  their  places  with 
monks,*     What  waa  the  condition  of  discipline  among  the  secular 


'  MbH.  "Westmonast.  Lib.  III.  c.  18. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  howevec  (Lib. 
V.  ann.  978),  who,  as  a.  secular  priest 
oad  the  son  of  a  priest,  did  not  look 
upon  the  labots  of  St.  Dunstan  with 
much  lavoT,  insinúate»  that  Üie  acoident 
was  jntended  to  foreshow  that  tha  as- 


sombled  wisdom  and  power  of  Engiand 
were  about  to  fall  eimilarly  from  the 
grace  of  Gcmí. 

'  Hftddan  &  Stubbs  I.  286. 
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priesta  may  be  guessed  from  the  reformatory  efforta  of  St.  ^Ifric, 
who  was  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  from  995  to  1006.  In  his  series 
of  canons  the  first  eight  are  devoted  to  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
continence ;  after  quoting  the  Nicene  canon,  he  feeis  it  to  be  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  habita  and  customs  of  the  age,  that  he  actually 
deprecates  the  surprise  of  his  clergy  at  hearing  a  rule  so  novel  and 
80  oppugnant  to  the  received  practico,  "aa  though  there  was  no 
danger  in  priests  living  as  married  men;"  he  anticipates  the  argu- 
menís  which  they  will  bring  against  him,  and  refutes  them  with  more 
gravity  than  success.'  There  is  also  extant,  under  the  ñame  of  St, 
.^Ifric,  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  is  regarded  as  supposititious  by 
eome  critics ;  but  its  paasages  on  this  subject  are  too  similar  in  spirit 
to  the  canons  of  ^Ifric  to  be  reasonably  rejected.  They  show  how 
hopeless  was  the  effort  to  maintain  the  purity  desired  by  the  ecclesi- 
aatical  anthorities,  and  that  entreaties  and  exbortationa  were  uttered 
merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with  hardly  an  expectation  of  com- 
manding  attention.  "This,  to  yon,  priests,  will  seem  grievoua,  be- 
cause  ye  have  your  misdeeds  in  custom,  so  that  it  seema  to  yourselves 
that  ye  have  no  sin  in  so  living  in  femaíe  intercourse  as  laymen ;  and 
say  that  Peter  the  Apostle  had  a  wife  and  children.  .  .  .  Beloved, 
we  cannot  now  foccihly  compel  yon  to  chastity,  but  we  admonisb 
yon,  nevertheless,  that  ye  observe  chastity,  so  aa  Christ's  miniaters 
ought,  in  good  reputation,  to  the  pleasure  of  God."* 

That  these  well-meant  homilies  effected  littie  in  reforming  the 
hearts  of  so  obdurate  a  generation  becomes  manifest  by  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  council  of  Enham,  held  by  King  Ethelred  in  1009.  The 
prieats  are  there  entreated,  by  the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  God, 
to  observe  the  chastity  which  they  know  to  be  due.  Yet  so  great 
was  the  laxity  prevailing  that  some  are  stated  to  have  two  or  more 
wives,  and  many  to  be  in  the  habit  of  changing  their  apousea  at 
pleaaure,  in  violation  of  all  Ohristian  iaw.  The  conncil  waa  appar- 
ently,  however,  powerless  to  repress  these  scandals  by  an  adequate 
punisbment,  and  contented  itself  with  promising  to  those  who  Uved 
j  the  privileges  and  legal  statua  of  nobles,  while  the  vieious 


'  ^Ifriei  Canon,  c.  i.-viii.  (Thorpe, 
II.  345).  "Quaai  periculosum  non 
esset  sacerdotem  vivere  raore  conjugati. 
Sed  dicetis  eum  haud  poEse  carere 
muliebribus  servitiia.  Respondeo,  quo- 
nam  pach)   vitem   transegeruot  sancti 


,"  &c. 


olim  vin  acsque  lemma  tí 

(Spelman  I.  578),— Spelm ->.-.  - 

defecfive ;  that  m  Thorpe  is  perfeet. 

'  jBlfric's  Pastoral  Epistle,  c.  82,  : 
(Thorpe,  II.  877). 
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■were  vaguely  threatened  with   the  loss  of  tlie   gra«e  of  God  and 

The  injiinctions  of  the  council  as  regarde  the  regular  clergy, 
thongh  not  particularlj  specifie  in  their  nature,  show  that  even  the 
moiiks  bad  not  responded  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by 
Edgar  the  Pacific,  ñor  fiílfiüed  the  expectations  of  the  pious  Dungtau. 
An  expression  emplojed,  indeed,  ieads  the  leamed  Spelman  to  sug- 
geat  that  there  possibly  were  two  orders  of  monks,  the  one  marríed 
and  the  other  unmarried;  but  this  is  probably  without  foundation.* 


Such  waa  the  condition  of  the  church  when  the  increasing  a 
of  the  Northman  finally  cubninated  in  overthrowing  the  hoiise  of 
Cerdic,  and  pla«ÍDg  the  hated  Dañe  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
Cnut's  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  his  earnest  veneration  for  the 
church,  as  shown  by  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  maj  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  remoring  some  of  the  groBser  immoralities  of  the  clergy, 
but  that  marriage  was  atill  openly  and  unrestrainedly  practieed  by 
those  in  ordera  ia  evident,  The  ecclesiaetical  lawa  of  Cnut  exhort 
priests  to  ehastity  in  precisely  the  same  words,  and  with  the  same 
i  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Enham,  but  do  not  allude 


1  Omnee  miniatroa  Dei,  príeeertiin 
sacerdotea,  obseeramus  et  docemus,  ut 
Deo  obedientea,  eastitafem  colant, 
contra  iram  Domini  ae  hoc  modo  mi 
ant  et  tueanlur.  Certiua  enim  iioi_... 
quod  non  habeant  debite  ob  aliquom 
coitua  causam  uxoria  conaortium.  In 
more  tamen  eat,  Et  quídam  duas,  quí- 
dam plures  babeat ;  et  nonnullua  quam- 
Tia  eam  dimiserit  quam  nuper  habuit, 
aliam  tamen,  ipaa  vivenfe,  aeoipit,  quod 
nulla  CliriBtianorum  lege  est  penniaaum. 
Dimitteus  autem  et  castitatem  reeolens, 
e  cffilo  aaaequetur  misericordiam,  in 
mundo  etiam  venerationem,  adeo  ut 
juribua  et  tributis  habeatur  Thaini 
dignus  eum  in  vita  tum  in  fimere.  Qui 
autem  ordinis  aiii  regulam  abdicaTerit, 
omni  eum  apud  Deum  tum  apud  homi- 
naa  gratia  esuatur.^Concii.  ^nham. 
c.  2.  (Spelraan.  I.  514-6), 

I  give  tbe  translation  of  Spelman,  aa 
being  more  faithful  in  spirit,  although 
lees  literal  than  that  of  Thorpe;  for 
though  tbe  expression  "  wifeseemanan" 
may  not  be  especially  limited  to  wifely 
relatione,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  tbe 
pasaage  abows   tbat  tbe  women    con- 


cemed  were  not  merely  coneubinea,  btit 
were  entitled   to  the   conaideration  of 

The  thane-rigbt  promised  to  those 
wbo  abould  reform  their  hvea  waa  one 
of  the  recognized  privilcges  of  the 
church,  In  a  liat  of  wer-gilda,  anterior 
to  the  period  under  consideration  by 
about  a  century,  the  wer-gild  for  tbe 
prieat— "  m^sse-^egnes  *'  ia  the  same  aa 
that  for  the  secuUr  noble — "  woruld- 
tegnes  "  (Thorpe,  I.  187), 

'  "Muñecas  and  mynecena  eanoni- 
caa  and  nunnan  "  (Conoil.  jEnbam.  c. 
Ij.  Spelman  thinka  that  the  mynecena 
were  perhapa  the  wives  or  concubines 
of  monka  (Concil,  I.  680).  Mynecen 
is  merely  the  feminine  of  munuc,  a 
moni;;  Thorpe  tranalatee  it  ae  "mjn- 
ehene,"  and  auggeeta  that  the  "  myne- 
cena" were  merely  the  younger  nuns, 
not  quite  ao  atrietly  govemed  aa  the 
eider  "nunnan."  To  thia  opinión  Bos- 
worth  (Dictionary,  s.  v.  nuttne)  aeema 
to  incline.  It  would  appear  to  be  so 
from  chapfer  xt.  (be  Mynecenan)  of 
the  "Institutes  of  Polity"  (Thorpe, 
II.  822).  '         ^ 
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to  the  habit  of  keeping  a  pluralitj  of  wives;  while,  íd  the  s 
chapter,  a  waming  to  the  whole  people  againat  unlawful  c 
would  aeem  to  indícate  that  clergj  and  iaity  were  bouiid  by  r 
idéntica!  in  strictness.^ 

That  the  rule  of  eeíibafiy  was  recognized  as  only  binding  on  the 
regulara,  or  monks,  and  that  the  secular  priesthood  were  at  fiíll 
liberty  to  marry  is  evident  from  the  eyatem  of  purgation  enjoined  on 
them  by  the  same  code.  The  priest  who  was  also  a  monk  (sacerdos 
regulariter  vivens — sacerd  (.e  regollice  libbe),  could  clear  himself  from 
an  aícusation  in  a  simple  suit  by  merely  saying  maas,  and  takiog  the 
communion,  while  the  secular  prieat  (plebeius  sacerdoa — msesae- 
preorst  |>e  regol-lif  n^bbe)  is  only  equal  to  the  deacon-mont  (diaconus 
regularía— diacon  [.e  regollice  libbe),  requiring  two  of  hia  peerá  as 
compurgatora.^  The  significance  of  the  diatinction  thua  drawn  is 
rendered  clear  by  the  versión  of  the  paasage  in  a  curioua  Latin  text 
of  the  code  published  by  Kolderup-Rosenvinge.  The  chapter  is 
divided  into  two,  the  first  one  with  the  mbric  "  De  Sacerdotibus," 
and  commencing  "Si  contigerit  preabyterum  regulariter  et  caste 
viventem,"  kc,  while  the  aecond  ia  headed  "De  vulgare  aaeerdote 
non  casto,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  defined  in  the  expreasion  "Si 
vulgaris  presbyter  qui  non  regulariter  vivit."*  It  ia  thua  evident 
that  purity  waa  expected  from  thoae  only  who  had  entered  into  the 
obligations  of  monastic  life,  and  also  that  the  reforma  of  Dunstan 
had  caused  the  miniaters  of  the  altar  to  he  frequently  aelected  from 
among  the  monks. 

To  thia  period  are  also,  in  all  probahility,  to  be  attributed  the 
"Institutea  of  Polity,  civil  and  ecelesiaetical,"  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  preceding  section  as  blaming  priests  for  decorating 

1  Cmitea  Domus   e.   vi.   {Thorpe,   I.    ccaey.     This  constitutes  thethane-right 

384).  ,  aHuded   to   in  the  couneil  of  Eniam, 

'  Cnutes  Domas  c.   v.    (Thorpe,   I.  I  """^  retained  by  the  lawB  of  Cnut,  i 


To  appree¡ate  the'full  weieSt  of  i  ^ttac^iig  to  priests  who  preserve  their 
■'         ■■       ^       iáould  I  ?^*"y-     T^'""-™— *""■™■'*■■' 


tllep^¡vilege9  thua  distributed,  weL 

liear  in  mind  how  eompletely,  in  thoae 

timea,   the   varioua    classes   of   societjr 

were  distinguiahed  by  the  faciütiea  af- 

forded  them  of  acquittal  in  cásea  of  ac- 

cusation,  and  bv  the  graduafed  seale  of 

fines  establiahed  foc  injuries  inflicted  on 

them.      These   were  moat    substantial : 

advantageswhentbewei^gild,  orblood-l      '  Cnuti   Leg.  Eecles.  c.  8,  9.  (Kol- 

money,  waa  the  only  safeguard  guaran-   derup-Kosenvinge,   HaunÍEe.    1826,   p. 

teed  by  law  for  ufe  and  limb,  and  were    12). 


regulariter  viventis  fantutndem 
vaieat  sicut  liberalia  hom.inJ8  "  (Cnuti 
Leg.  SiBcul.  c.  128— ed.  Kolderup- 
Rosenvinge) — the  expreasion  "liberafis 
bomo  "  beingj  in  this  versión,  used  for 
the   "  taynus "   oc  thane   of  the  other 


mportant  pfivileges  of  the  ai 
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their  wivea  with  the  ornaments  belonging  to  their  churchea.  ünable 
to  denoTince  effieient  penalties  for  the  prevention  of  such  evil  prac- 
tices,  the  author  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  invoking  future 
piinishmeiit  from  heaven,  in  vague  and  meaningless  threats 
— "A  priest's  wife  is  nothing  but  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and  he  who 
is  ensuared  thereby  on  to  hia  end,  he  will  be  aeized  fast  by  the 
devil."' 

From  all  thia  it  is  evident  that  the  memory  of  the  aneient  canons 
■was  not  forgotten,  and  that  their  obseryance  was  still  urged  by  some 
ardent  churchmen,  but  that  the  customs  of  the  period  had  rendered 
them  virtually  obsolete,  and  that  no  Buffioient  means  existed  of  en- 
forcing  obedience.  If  open  scandals  and  shameless  bigamy  and 
concubinage  could  be  reatrained,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
evidently  content.  Celibaty  could  not  be  enjoined  as  a  law,  but 
was  rendered  attractive  by  surrounding  it  wíth  privileges  and  immu- 
nities  denied  to  him  who  yielded  to  the  teniptations  of  the  flesh,  and 
who  thus  in  some  degree  assimilatíd  his  sacred  character  to  that  of 
the  laity. 

The  Saxon  church  thus  was  practieally  regardleas  of  the  rule  of 
celibacy  when  Edward  the  Confessor  ascended  the  throne.  The 
aseetic  picty  of  that  prince  and  his  Norman  edueation  alike  led  him 
to  abhor  the  sensual  indulgences  in  which  he  found  his  subjeots 
plunged,  and  he  attached  himself  almost  exclusiveij  to  the  horde  of 
Norman  monta  who  flocked  to  his  eourt  from  across  the  Channel. 
Their  influence  was  all-poweríul,  and  though  reasons  of  the  highest 
State  necessity  forced  him  to  ally  himself  in  marriage  with  Bdith, 
daughter  of  the  puissant  Duke  Godwin,  whom  Edward  hated  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  feeble  nature,  it  was  not  difGcult  for  his  artfiíl 
ghostly  counsellors  to  persuade  him  that  a  vow  of  virginity,  taken 
and  kept  amid  the  seductions  of  a  throne,  would  insure  his  glory  in 
this  world  and  his  salvation  in  the  next.  A  minstrel  historian  de- 
scribes at  length  the  engagement  of  perpetual  chastity  entered  into 
between  Edward  and  Edith  at  their  marriage,  and  though  he  mentions 
the  popular  derision  to  which  this  exposed  the  royal  mont  at  the 

'  InstituteB  of  Folity,  &c.,  c.  16,  19,  ]  are  used  intercliangeftblv  to  denote  the 
23  (Thorpe,  II.  825,  829,  837).     It  is   consorte  of  pñeats. 
observable  that  the  worda  unf  and  eieene  | 
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hands  of  a  gross  and  brutal  generation,  he  ia 
the  crown  of  martjrdom  was  worthily  won  a 


firmly  persuaded  that 
id  wom — 


Bei  bi  feist  ai  gnrot  riotoire, 
Sa  cbar,  díable  e  mucd  venqui, 


How  little  the  royal  pair  expected  this  example  to  be  followed  and 
how  relaxed  were  all  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline  is  shown  by  an 
anecdote  of  the  period.  The  austere  Gervinus,  Abbot  of  St.  Riquier 
in  Ponthieu  was  always  welcomed  bj  them  when  he  visited  England, 
and  on  one  occasion  Queen  Edith  offered  to  kiss  him,  The  Abbot 's 
rigidity  overéame  his  courtliness  and  he  refiísed  the  rojal  salutation, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Queen,  who  ordered  certain  giftó 
which  she  had  set  apart  for  him  to  be  withdrawn.  Edward,  however, 
approved  of  the  action  of  the  monk,  and  after  Edith  had  been  made 
to  understand  his  motives  she  not  onlj  joined  in  applauding  him  but 
demauded  that  a  similar  rule  sbould  he  made  imperativo  on  all  the 
monk 3  of  England.^ 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Edward  made  efibrta  to  effeet  a  reform 
among  his  sensual  and  self-indulgent  suhjects,  but  his  want  of  suceess 
is  developed  in  the  description  of  the  Saxon  clergy  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  The  Norman  chroniclers  speak  of  them  as  abandoned  to 
sloth,  ignorance,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  even  monastic  inatitu- 
tions  ■were  matt«rs  rather  of  tradition  than  of  actual  existence,  and 
the  monks  themselves  were  hardly  distinguishable  by  their  mode  of 
life  from  the  laity.^  There  doubtless  may  be  some  contemptuous  ex- 
i  this,  and  yet  one  author  of  the  period,  who  is  wholly 

et  Ínter  amplexus  conjugales  ,  .  .  eon- 
seryarat,  ■virtutcmque  perpetuo  Soribus 
¡mmÍECuit  paradisi."  In  this,  however, 
Edward  only  imitated  the  asceticisni 
aaoribed  to  Üie  Emperor  St.  Hemy  II. 
and  his  Empress  SL  Cunegunda,  half  a 
centurj  earíier. 

'  Chron.  CentulcQs.  Lib.  iv.  c.  jiiü. 
(D'Aeiery  II.  845). 

»  Ordeñe.  Vital.  P.  ii.  Lib.  iv.  c.  10. 
—The  testimony  of  Wílliam  of  Mal- 

tested  by  the  ifS.  üáonast.  Ramesiens.    mesbury  (De  Gest.  Eegum  Lib.  m.)  is 

(Spelman.    I.    687) — "  Ctelibem   pudi-   equally  enipllfttic. 

citire  florem,  quem 


'  Lives  of  Bdwacd  the  Confessor,  pp. 
60-1  (Chron.  &  Memor.  of  Gr.  Brit.), 
In  the  same  curious  eollection  there  la 
another  life  of  Edward  by  a  foUower 
of  Queen  Edith  and  dedicated  to  her, 
the  writer  of  which  ñ'eely  altributes 
the  worst  motives  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Normao  monks  in  separating  her 
from  the  king-  See,  for  mstanee,  liis 
■      "   '        ' '    --    the 


ahbey  of  Wilton  (Op.  dt.  p.  403). 
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Saxon  in  his  feelings,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  ruin  of  tlie 
Saxon  monarchy  and  the  devastation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  just 
wrath  of  God,  provoked  by  the  vices  of  the  clergy.^ 


The  rule  of  the  Normana  removed  England  from  her  i 
Brought  into  the  commonwealth  of  Christendom  and  under  the  active 
supremacj  of  the  Ho!y  Sec,  her  history  henceforth  becomes  more 
closelj  connected  with  the  general  eccleaiaetical  movement  whieh 
received  its  irresistible  impulsión  about  this  period.  That  movement 
it  Í8  now  our  business  to  examine. 


'  Lives  of  Bdward  the  Confeeaor,  p.  482. 
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In  a  provious  section  I  have  shown  the  laxity  prevailing  through- 
out  Continental  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  centurj. 
It  Í3  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  even  where  this  was  tacitly 
permitted,  it  was  openly  and  unreservedly  authorized.  The  por- 
versity  of  a  einfiíl  generation  might  render  impossible  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  ancient  caoons ;  thej  might  eyen  be  forgott«n  by  the 
woridly  and  imthinking ;  but  they  were  stil)  the  law  of  the  cburch, 
and  their  authority  was  stilí  admitted  by  some  ardent  devotees  wbo 
longed  to  restore  the  purity  of  earlier  ages.  Burckhardt,  who  waa 
Bishop  of  Worms  from  the  year  1000  to  1025,  in  bis  voluminous 
collection  of  canoas,  givea  a  fair  selection  from  the  councila  and 
decretáis  prohibiting  all  femaJe  intercourse  to  the  clergy.'  Benedict 
VIII.  and  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  II. — whose  admiration  of  vir- 
ginity  was  evinced  by  the  personal  sacrifice  to  which  reference  bas 
ju8t  been  made — in  1022  endeavored  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
reform  the  universal  laxity.  At  the  synod  of  Pavia  a  Beries  of  canons 
was  adopted  pronouncing  scntence  of  depoaition  upon  all  priests, 
deacons,  and  eubdeaoons  having  wives  or  concubines,  and  upon  all 
biahops  keeping  women  near  them,  while  special  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  continued  servitiide  of  the  children  of  all  such  ecclesiastica  as 
were  ficrfs  of  the  cburch.*  These  canons,  aigncd  by  the  pope  and 
attendant  bishops,  were  laid  beforc  the  emperor,  who  indorsed  them 
with  bis  sanction,  declared  them  to  be  municipal  as  well  as  eccleai- 
astical  law,  promised  that  their  obaervanee  should  be  enforced  by  the 
civil  magistrates,  and  tbaukcd  Benedict  and  his  prelates  for  their 
vigilance  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  incontinence  of  the  elergy,  the 
evila  whereof  ewept  like  a  atorm  over  the  face  of  Christendom.* 

1  Burchardi  Deoret.  Lib.  ni.  c.  108-116. 
'  Synod.  Tieinene,  ann.  1022  o.  1,2,  3,  i. 
'  Kespons   Imperatoris  ¡n  Synod.  Tioinens. 
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In  France,  the  long  reign  of  Hobert  tie  Piona  aeema  to  have  been 
jnarked  with  almoat  entire  indifference  to  the  subject,  but  the  accea- 
B¡on  of  his  son  Henry  I.  was  attended  with  a  Btrenuous  eSort  to  efFect 
a  reform.  The  council  of  Bourges,  held  in  November,  1031,  but 
four  months  after  the  death  of  Robert,  maj  perhapa  haré  been 
aasembled  at  the  request  of  the  dying  monarch,  deairous  of  redeem- 
ing  his  own  sins  with  the  vicarious  penance  of  his  subjecta.  It 
addressed  itself  vigorously  to  eradicating  the  evil  by  a  comprehensive 
series  of  measurea,  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  Prieata, 
deaeons,  and  aubdeacona  ■were  forbidden  to  have  wives  or  concubinea, 
and  all  such  consorts  were  ordered  to  be  dismissed  at  onee  and  forever, 
Thoae  who  refiíseiJ  obedience  were  to  be  degradad  to  the  rank  of 
lectora  or  chantera,  and  in  fiíture  no  ecclesiastic  was  to  be  permitted 
to  take  either  wife  or  concubine.  A  vow  of  chastity  was  commanded 
as  a  neceaaary  prerequiaite  to  aaauming  the  aubdiaconate,  and  no 
bishop  waa  to  ordain  a  candidate  without  exacting  from  him  a  promise 
to  take  neither  wife  ñor  concubine.  Children  of  the  clergy  in  orders, 
bom  during  the  miniatrj  of  their  parenta,  were  pronounced  incapable 
of  entering  the  church,  io  justification  of  which  waa  cited  the  pro- 
viaiOD  of  the  municipal  law  which  incapacitated  illegitinaatea  from 
receiving  inheritance  or  bearing  witneas  in  court :  but  those  who 
were  bom  after  their  fathera  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
laymeu  were  not  to  be  considered  aa  the  children  of  ecclesiaatica.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  all  thif,  considered  from 
the  high-church  atand-point,  and  nothing  better  adapted  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  All  that  waa  wanting  was  the  enfort-ement  of  the 
legialation — and  lawa,  when  opposed  to  the  apirit  of  the  age,  are  not 
apt  to  he  enforced.  How  much  was  really  gained  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  Gallican  hierarchy  can 
readily  be  gathered  from  a  few  out  of  innumerable  incidents  afforded 
by  the  histMy  of  the  period. 

The  able  and  energetic,  though  unacrupuloua,  Benedict  VIII.  waa 
no  more,  and  the  great  House  of  Tusculum,  which  ruled  the  Etemal 
City,  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with  a  worthlees  ación  of  their 
stock,  aa  though  to  declare  their  contempt  for  the  lofty  pretenaions 
of  the  Apostolio  Epiacopate.  A  6t  descendant  of  the  in&moua 
Marozia  and  Alheñe,  Benedict  IX.,  a  child  of  ten  yeara  oíd  at  the 
time  of  hia  elevation  in  1032,  grew  up  in  unreatrained  licenae,  and 


'  Coucil.  Biturieeos.  a 
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shocked  even  the  duU  sensibilities  of  a  groas  and  barbarous  age  by 
the  scandals  of  his  daily  life.^  The  popular  appreciation  of  his 
character  is  shown  by  the  legend  of  his  appearing  after  death  to  a 
holy  man,  in  the  figure  of  a  bear,  with  the  ears  and  tail  of  an  ass, 
and  declaring  that,  as  he  had  lived  in  bestiality,  so  he  was  destined 
to  wear  the  form  of  a  beast  and  to  sufFer  fiery  torments  until  the 
Daj  of  Judgment,  after  whieh  he  was  to  be  plunged,  body  and  soul, 
into  the  fathomless  pit  of  hell.*  When  the  Vicegerent  of  God,  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church,  was  thus  utterly  depraved,  the  pros- 
peet  of  reforming  the  corruption  of  the  clergj  was  not  promising, 
and  the  good  work  was  not  likely  to  be  proaecuted  with  vigor. 

Ñor  were  the  members  of  the  hierarchj  unworthj  of  their  superior. 
We  hear  of  Itainbaldo,  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  who,  not  contented  with 
niunerous  coneubinea,  had  publiclj  married  a  wife,  and  whose  chil- 
dren  were  eateblished  ae  a  wide-spread  and  poweríul  family — and, 
wbat  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  thia  disaolute  prelate  was  gifted 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles.^  The  bishops,  indeed,  at  this 
period,  were  still  rather  warrior  noblea  than  Christian  ministers. 
Bisantio,  the  good  Bishop  of  Barí,  is  praised  quite  as  much  for  his 
terrible  prowesa  in  battle  aa  for  his  piona  benevolence  and  munifi- 
cence ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1035,  his  floct  chose  a  military  official 


a  the  scale,  we  may  instance  the  priest  Marino,  who, 
though  he  lived  openly  with  his  wife,  was  a  noted  mira«le-worker. 
Among  quaint  wonders  wrought  by  him  it  is  recorded  that  water 
rendered  holy  by  his  blessing,  when  sprinkied  over  the  comfields, 
had  the  power  of  driving  away  all  caterpillara  and  other  nozioua 
insects,  Hia  child,  Eleuchadio,  waa  a  most  venerable  man,  who  aub- 
seqnently,  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin  at  Fiano,  won 
the  eateem  and  respeet  of  even  the  stem  Damián!  himaelf."  In  fact, 
the  pioüs  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  better  tnown  as  pope 
under  the  ñame  of  Vietor  III,,  declares  that  throughout  Italj,  under 


'  Quoniftm  infelieem  habuit  introi- 
tum,  infeliciürem  persenait  esitum. 
Horrendum  quíppe  referri  turpitudo 
illius  eonversatlonia  ct  vit».  —  Kad. 
Glabri  Lib.  v.  c.  5. 

'  Johanii.  Chron.  Angüse,  c,  47 
(Ludewig  Eel.  Mactorum.  Sil.  145). 
Semper  enim  lusuriíe  et  camalibus 
illecebiis  deditus  ñiit. 


Shortly  after  this,  we  hear  of  1 
bishops  killed  in  battle  (Ibid,  a 
1041). 

*  P.  Damiani,  loe.  cit. 
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the  pontificate  of  Benedict,  aH  orders,  from  bishops  down,  without 
shame  or  concealment,  were  publicly  married  and  lived  iritli  their 
■wives  a3  laymen,  leaving  their  children  fiíUy  provided  for  in  their 
wills ;  and  what  rendered  the  diagrace  more  poignant  waa  the  íact 
that  the  acaudal  was  greatest  ia  Rome  iteelf,  whence  the  light  of 
religión  and  discipline  had  formerly  illuminated  the  Christian  world.' 
Another  contemporary  writer  asserts  that  this  laxity  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom,  sacerdotal  marriage 
being  everjwhere  so  common  that  it  was  no  longer  pnniahed  as 
unlawfal,  and  scarcely  even  reprehended.* 

In  becoming  thus  universal  and  tacitly  permitted  it  was  not  in- 
compatible with  the  most  fervent  piety;  and  though  it  may  be  an 
evidence  of  hierarchical  disorganization,  it  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  indicating  of  itself  a  lowered  standard  of  morala  in  the  miniatera 
of  the  church.  This  is  forcihly  illnstrated  in  the  case  of  St,  Proco- 
piu3,  aelected  by  Dake  Ulric  of  Bohemia  as  the  first  ahhot  of  the 
monastery  of  Zagow.  He  was  regularly  bred  to  the  church  under 
the  care  of  Bishop  Quirillns,  and  was  noted  for  the  rectitude  of  bis 
deportment  in  tbe  priesthood;  yet  we  leam  that  he  waa  married 
during  tbis  period,  wben  we  are  told  that,  on  being  disgusted  with 
the  hoilow  vanities  of  the  world,  he  abandoned  wife  and  frienda  for 
the  solitude  of  a  hermit'e  cave.  Here  an  a<x;idenlal  meeting  with 
Duke  triric,  wbile  hunting,  led  to  tbe  fonndation  of  Zagow  and  to 
the  installation  of  Procopiua  as  ite  head.' 

Silently  the  church  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  violation  of  her 
canons,  unti!,  at  length,  abe  appeared  content  if  her  miniaters  would 
aatisfy  tbemselyes  with  reputable  marriage  and  avoid  the  grosaer 
scandals.  Wben  Ulric,  Abbot  of  Tegemsee,  about  1041,  deplored 
tbe  evil  influence  of  a  priest  who  bad  two  wives  living,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that  lawfiíl  marriage  migbt  be  tolerated,  hut  that  polygamy 
was  of  evil  example  in  a  Christian  pastor.*  So  when  Albert  tbe 
Magnificent,  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  was  accnstomed  to  exbort  bis 


(J^DesideriiDialog.  deMirac  S.  Bone- 
djct.  Lib.  m.  (Scr^it-  ^''-  Italicor.  V. 


,  ft  disciple  of  St.  Peter  Da- 
i  ftlluding  to  tta  pre^ailing 
33  of  sJTOony  and  marriage, 
^ase  videlicet  pestes  tara  per- 


Cedavemnt,  u 
,    twniiuam     1 
formidí¿eiit." — Vit.  S.  P.  Damia: 


'  Coamse  Pragens.  Chron.  Bosm.  Iiib. 
111.  (Menoken.  Script.  B«r.  Oerman. 
III.  p.  1782). 

*  Batthyani   Leg.  Eecles.   Hung.  I. 
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clergj  to  continence  and  to  shun  the  pestiferous  socicty  of  women, 
his  worldly  wisdom  prompted  him  to  add  that,  if  thej  were  unequal 
to  the  effort,  thej  shouid  at  least  keep  unsullied  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage  and  shouid  livo  "si  non  casto,  tamen  caute,"' 

If  irregularities  sueh  as  these  exisíed,  they  are  not  justly  imputable 
to  the  chorch  itself.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  the 
clergy,  in  assimilating  themselves  to  the  laity  as  regards  the  liberty 
of  wedlock,  shouid  also  have  adopted  the  license  which  in  that  law- 
lesa  age  rendered  the  marriage-tie  a  sleuder  protection  for  the  weak- 
neas  of  woman.  Though  it  was  indissoluble  according  to  the  teachings 
of  religión,  jet  the  church,  which  at  that  time  was  the  only  protector 
of  the  feeble  against  tho  etrong,  had  not  acquired  the  commanding 
authoríty  which  eubsequently  cnabled  it  to  enforce  its  decrees  every- 
where  and  on  all  occasiona.  If,  under  a  vigorous  pope,  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  bad  been  able  to  fi-ighten  a  superstitious  monarch 
like  líobert  the  Pious,  yet  the  pontiffs  of  the  House  of  Tusculum 
were  not  men  to  trouble  themaelves,  or  to  be  successíul  had  they 
made  the  attempt,  to  rectify  the  wrongs  perpetrated  in  every  obecure 
baronial  castle  or  petty  hamlet  in  Europe,  The  isolation  aad  inde- 
pendence  of  the  feudal  sjstem  made  every  freeman,  eo  to  speak,  the 
arbiter  of  hia  own  actions.  The  wife  whose  charms  ceaaed  to  gratify 
the  senses  of  her  husband,  or  whose  temper  threatened  to  disíurb  his 
eqnanimity,  stood  little  chance  of  retaining  her  position,  if  an 
opportunity  offered  of  replacing  her  to  advantage,  unleas  she  was 
fortúnate  in  having  kindred  able  to  resent  the  wrong  which  the  church 
and  tho  taw  were  powerleas  to  prevent  or  to  punish.^  If,  then,  the 
clergy  occasionally  indulged  in  similar  practices,  the  evil  is  not 
attributable  to  the  license  of  marriage  which  they  had  «surped. 
That  license  had,  at  all  events,  borne  some  fruits  of  good,  for, 
during  its  existence,  we  hear  somewhat  less  of  the  system  of  concu- 
binage  so  prevalent  before  and  after  this  period,  and  there  is  no 
anthentio  indication  of  the  nameless  horrore  so  suggestively  intimated 


'  Adam.  Bremens.  Gest.  Pontif.  Ham-  csst  off  his  bride,  eioept  for  infidelity 

maburg.  Schdl.  fld  cap.  29  Lib.  iii.  —such  infidelity  not  being  plotted  fur 

.„     .     ..  by  him — and  to  secure  the  perfon""-"" 

>  PerhapsaBSUggestivean  illuattation  J  ^^^.^  promise  he  places  m  the 

of  the  morak  and  itionnera  ot  the  a^"  -^  -       .    -      r_ 

1  well  be  given  is  affoided  bj 


held  in  pledge,  Bubjeet  to  forfeiture  ii 
case  of  his  vio'"        ''" "    "  ' 

■      ,        ,  ,       ,„       .  .      (Baluz.  CapitP 

pledges  himself  not  to   yg^_  ^^^  j^g  j 


deed  executed  in  1055  by  a  noble  count   ^^  ^¡  ^¡^  víolating   the  agreement. 
of   Oatalonia  on   the  occasion   ot    his    (Baluz.  Capit.  Praneor.  Append.  Actor. 
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by  the  restrictions  oe  the  residence  of  relatives  enjoined  in  the  fte- 
quent  canons  promulgated  at  the  cióse  of  the  ninth  century, 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  race  of  ascetics  was 
extinct,  Amid  the  license  which  prevailed  in  everj  class,  there  were 
atill  Bome  men  who,  disgusted  with  the  turbulent  and  dissolute  world, 
despairing  of  salvation  among  the  temptationa  and  triáis  of  active 
life  or  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  monaatic  establistments,  Bonght 
the  path  to  heaven  in  solitude  and  maceration.  Such  men  could  not 
but  look  with  detestatioD  on  the  worldly  priesta  who  divided  their 
thougbts  between  their  sacred  calling  and  the  cares  of  an  inereasing 
household,  and  who  profaned  the  unutterable  raysteriea  of  the  altar 
with  hearts  and  hands  not  kept  pnre  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

Prominent  among  these  holj  anchorites  waa  S.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  who  fled  fi-om  the  añares  of  the  world  to  the  foresta  of  Camal- 
doli,  where  bis  austeritica,  bia  bolineaa,  and  hia  miraíiles  soon  attra«ted 
crowds  of  disciples,  who  formed  a  numeroua  eommunity  of  humhle 
imitators  of  his  virtues.  Reatoring  in  ita  striotnesa  the  neglected 
Rule  of  Benedict,  hia  example  and  hia  teaching  wrought  convietion, 
and  the  order  of  monka  which  he  founded  and  carried  with  him  to 
tbe  pea«eíul  shadea  of  Vaüomhrosa  beeame  renowned  for  ita  sanetity 
and  purity,  Thna  withdrawn  bj  the  will  of  heaven  from  the  selfish 
egotiam  of  a  hermit'a  existence,  he  labored  eamestly  to  reform  the 
laxity  of  prieatly  life  in  general,  and  his  success  was  most  encourag- 
ing.  Moved  hy  his  admonitions,  self-indulgent  clerks  abandoned 
wives  and  miatreaaes,  devoted  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their 
eacred  fiínctiona,  or  sought  in  monaatic  aeelusion  to  make  atonement 
for  their  past  excesaes.^ 

Tbougb  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Gualberto  was  not  unaa- 
sisted  in  hia  efforta,  yet  all  sucb  individual  exertiona,  dependent  upon 
persuasión  alone,  could  be  but  Ümited  in  tbeir  influence  and  tem- 
porary  in  their  resulta.  Reform,  to  be  universal  and  permanent, 
required  to  be  authoritative  in  ita  character  and  to  proceed  from 
above  downward.  The  papacy  itself  must  cease  t«  be  a  scandal  to 
Christendom,  and  must  be  prepared  to  wieid  the  awfiíl  forcé  of 
ita  authority,  aeconded  by  the  moral  weight  of  ita  example,  before 
disorders  so  firmly  rooted  could  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  success. 
In  1044,  Benedict  IX.  waa  driven  out  of  Rome  by  a  faction  of 
rebels  or  patriota,  who  elected  Silvester  III,  aa  pontiff  in  his  place. 


'  Atton.  Vit.  S.  Johannia  Gualbert.  o 
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A  sudden  revolution  seat  Silvester  into  exile,  and  brought  Eenedict 
back,  who,  to  complete  the  confusión,  sold  the  papal  dignity  to  a  new 
aspirant,  known  as  Gregory  VI.  The  tranaaction  was  not  one  which 
could  decentlj  be  recognized  by  the  cLurch,  and  Benedict  was  held 
incapable  of  thus  transferring  the  allegianee  of  Christendom  or  of 
depriving  himself  of  hia  position.  There  were  thua  three  popes, 
whose  conflicting  claims  to  reverence  threw  all  Europe  into  the  doubt 
and  danger  of  schism,  ñor  could  the  knotty  question  be  solved  by  the 
power  of  distracted  Italy.  A  more  potent  judge  was  required,  and 
the  decisión  was  referred,  as  a  matter  of  eourse,  to  the  sagacioua  and 
energetic  Emperor,  Henry  the  Black,  whose  success  in  repressing  the 
turbulence  of  the  empire,  and  whoae  sincere  reverence  for  the  cLurch 
gave  reasonable  promise  of  a,  happy  solution  of  the  tangled  problem.^ 
His  proceeding  was  summary.  The  three  competitora  were  uncere- 
monionsly  diamissed,  and  Henry  filled  the  vacancy  thus  created  by 
the  appointment  of  Snidger,  Bishop  of  Bamherg,  who  assumed  the 
ñame  of  Clement  II. 

Henry  III.  was  moved  hy  a  profound  conviction  that  a  thorough 
and  searching  reform  was  vitally  necessary  to  the  church.  The  con- 
Bcientious  severity  of  his  character  ied  him  to  have  little  toleration 
for  the  abuses  and  disorders  which  were  everywhere  so  painíully 
apparent.  How  far  hia  views  were  in  advance  of  those  generally 
entertained,  even  by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  was  ctearíy  manifested 
as  early  as  1042,  wben  Gebhardt,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  urged  tbe 
claims  of  his  lavorite  arch-priest  Cuno  for  the  vacant  see  of  Eichstedt. 
Henry  refiísed  on  the  ground  that  Cuno  was  the  son  of  a  priest,  and 
therefore  by  the  established  canons  ineligible  to  the  position.  The 
reaaon,  though  unanswerable,  was  so  novel  tbat  Gebhardt  refused  to 
aecept  it  as  the  true  one,  and  Henry,  to  paciiy  him,  promised  to 
nomínate  any  other  one  of  the  Ratisbon  clergy  whom  Gebhardt 
migbt  select.  The  choice  fell  upon  a  young  and  unknown  man,  also 
named  Gebhardt,  wbose  abilities,  brought  into  notice  thus  accidentally, 
rendered  him  afterwards  more  conspicuous  as  Pope  Víctor  II,' 


'  The  popular  feelinge  which  greeWd 
hÍ3  interposition  are  well  conveyed  in 
the  i¡nglmg  verse  addressed  to  him  bj 

Una  Sunamítia  nujiail  tribus  msritis; 
Raí  Hsnrioe,  Omnípotentie  tice, 

(Annalista  Sa^o,  ann.  1046.) 
The  inTitation  to  inÉerfere,  however, 


the  representfttive  of  Uharlcmagne  and 
Otho  the  Great  was  sufficient  wairant, 
and  hifl  religious  aidor  an  ampie  mo- 
tive, without  any  special  reference  to 
his  tribunal. 


i.  S4 
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Henrj  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him  of  carry- 
ing  into  effect  his  reformatory  views,  and  in  his  selection  of  a  pontiff 
he  waa  apparently  influenced  by  the  conviction  that  the  Italian  clergy 
were  too  hopelessly  comipt  for  him  to  expect  from  them  assistanoe 
in  his  plans.  Clement  exchanged  with  him  promises  of  mutual  snp- 
port  in  the  arduous  undertalíing.  We  Lave  nothing  to  do  with  the 
most  crying  evil;  the  one  first  vigorously  atta«ked,  and  the  one 
which  waa  productiva  of  the  greateat  real  detriment  to  the  church — 
«imony.  That  was  everyvfhere  open  and  avowed.  From  the  bless- 
ing  of  the  priest  to  the  nomination  for  a  primacy,  every  ecclesiastical 
act  was  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale,  reduced  in  many  places  to  a 
regular  scale  of  prices,^  To  remove  this  scandal,  Clement  set 
vigoroualy  to  work,  and  soon  found  an  united  opposition  which 
promised  iittle  for  the  succeaa  of  the  undertaking.  He  was  doubtless 
sincere,  but  he  was  clearly  alone  in  his  struggle  with  the  fierce 
Italian  prelates,  who  were  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  emolumenta 
and  indulgences  to  which  they  had  grown  accustomed,  and  the  result 
of  his  efibrta  did  not  fiílfil  the  expectations  of  the  more  eauguine 
aspirants  for  the  purifieation  of  the  church.  Even  his  patrón  the 
emperor  appears  to  have  doubted  hÍ3  eamestness  in  the  cause,  for  we 
find  Henry  not  only  addresaing  him  a  letter  urging  him  to  fresh  ex- 
ertion,  but  intrusting  it  to  Peter  Damiani,  with  a  command  to  present 
it  in  person,  and  to  use  all  his  powers  of  exhortation  to  stimulate  the 
flagging  zeal  of  the  pope,  Damiani  refiísed  to  leave  his  hermitage  _ 
even  at  the  imperial  mándate,  but  he  enclosed  the  miasive  in  one  of 
his  own,  deploring  the  unhealed  wounds  of  the  church,  recapitulating 
the  shortcominga  of  Clement,  and  goading  him  to  fresh  efForts,  in  a 
style  which  savored  Iittle  of  the  reverenee  due  to  the  Vicegerent  of 
God.^  The  pontifical  crown  was  evidently  not  a  wreath  of  rosea. 
Clement  sank  under  its  weight,  and  died  October  9th,  1047,  in  less 
than  ten  months  after  he  had  aceepted  the  perilous  dignity. 

St.  Petcr  Damiani,  who  thus  introduces  himseif  to  our  notice,  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  epoch.  Bom  ahout  the  year  988  at 
Bavenna,  of  a  noble  but  decayed  family,  and  the  iast  of  a  numerous 


•  It  would  be  s.  work  of  Bupereroga- 
tion  to  quote  the  innumerable  evidenees 
of  tila  which  crowd  the  pagea  of  con- 
tempoiaiy  writera.  The  generalizing 
remark  of  Glaber  wül  suffiee — "  Orones 
quippe  gradúa  ecclesiastici 


pontífice  üs<¡ue  ad  hoBtianum  opprimun- 
tur  per  sute  damnationis  preeium,  ao 
juxta  yocem  Dominieam  in  cunctU 
graaaatur  spirifale  latrocinium." — Glab. 
Rodolph.  Hist.  Lib.  v.  c.  5. 

Bamiani  Lib.  vlii,  Bpist.  8. 
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progeny,  he  owed  his  life  to  a  woman  of  the  very  elass  to  the  extirpa- 
tion  of  which  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of  hia  prime,  His  mother, 
vroTR  out  in  the  struggle  with  povertj,  regarded  his  birth  with  aver- 
eion,  refused  to  euckle  the  in&nt  saint,  and  neglected  him  until  hia 
forlom  and  emaciated  condition  awoke  the  compaasion  of  a  female 
retajner,  the  wifo  of  a  priest,  who  remonstrated  with  the  unfeehng 
parent  until  she  succeeded  in  arouaing  the  aense  of  dutj  and  restored 
to  existence  the  little  sufferer,  who  was  destined  to  bring  unnumbered 
woes  to  all  who  were  of  her  condition,*  His  early  years  are  said  to 
bave  been  passed  as  a  swineherd,  till  the  opportunitj  for  instruction 
ofFered  itself,  which  he  eagerly  embraced.  Retiring  at  length  from 
the  woríd,  he  joined  the  disciplea  of  St.  Romuald,  who  pra«tiaed  the 
etrictest  monastic  life,  either  as  monks  or  hermits,  at  Avellana,  near 
Agübio.  Immuring  himself  there  in  the  desert,  his  aasterities  soon 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  preeminent  sanctity,  and  led  to  hia 
election  as  prior  of  the  brotherhood,  Gifted  by  nature  with  an  intel- 
lect  of  unuanal  strength,  informed  with  all  the  leaming  of  the  day, 
hia  atern  asceticism,  his  dauntless  epirit,  and  the  uncoiaproniising 
forcé  of  his  zeal  brought  him  into  notice  and  marked  him  aa  a  fitíing 
instrument  in  the  cause  of  rcform.  Occasionally,  at  the  caJl  of  hia 
auperiora,  he  leñ  his  beloved  retreat  to  do  battle  with  the  hosta  of 
evil,  retuming  with  renewed  zeat  to  the  eharms  of  aolitude,  until,  in 
1057,  Stephen  IX.  forced  him  to  a«cept  the  cardinalate  and  bishopric 
of  Ostia — the  highest  dignity  in  the  Román,  court.  The  dutiea  of 
hia  episcopate,  however,  conílicted  with  hia  monastic  fervor,  and  after 
a  few  yeara  he  rendered  np  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff  and  again 
retumed  to  Avellana,  where  he  died  in  1072,  full  of  years  and 
honors.  His  poaition  and  autfaority  can  beet  be  eatimated  from 
the  terms  employed  by  Alexander  II.,  who,  when  sending  him  on 
an  important  mission  to  France,  described  him  as  next  in  influence 
to  himaelf  Jn  the  Román  church,  and  the  chief  aupport  of  the  Holy 
See.= 

With  a  nature  ardent  and  combativo,  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  ascetic  intolerance  hy  the  introapective  musings  of  bis  cell, 
it  may  readily  he  conceived  that  the  corruptions  of  the  church  filled 
him  with  warm  indignation  and  fieree  desire  to  restore  it  to  itó  pris- 
tine  purity.     To  this  holy  cause  he  devoted  the  laat  half  of  hia  life, 

1  Jobannis  Vit.  B.  P.  Damiani  e,  1. 
'  Alei.  II.  Epist.  15. 
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and  was  alwaya  ready,  with  tongue  and  pen,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
dearly  prized  eolitude,  to  fiírther  tho  great  movement  on  which  he 
felt  that  the  future  of  Christianity  depended.  The  brief  hopes  ex- 
cited  hj  the  promises  of  Clement  and  Henry  were  speedily  quenched 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  Germán  pontiff,  and  the  most  sanguine 
might  well  despair  at  seeing  the  odiona  Benedict  IX.  reinstated  as 
pope.  But  the  emperor  was  úi  earnest,  and  listened  willingly  to  the 
cry  of  those  tvho  besought  him  not  to  leave  bis  good  work  unfinished. 
Nine  brief  months  saiv  Benedict  again  a  wanderer,  and  another 
Germán  prelate  installed  in  his  place,  Poppo  of  Brixen,  however, 
enjoyed  bis  new  dignity,  as  Damasus  II.,  but  twenty-one  days,  when 
he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  perisbing  miserahly,  either  through 
the  insalubrious  beata  of  a  Román  summer,  or  the  bidden'  vindictive- 
Des3  of  Italian  party  rage.  It  required  some  courage  to  accept  the 
honorable  but  fatal  post,  and  six  months  elapsed  ere  a  worthy  candi- 
date  couíd  be  found.  Henry's  cholee  this  time  fell  upon  Bruno  of 
Toul,  a  prelate  to  wbom  admiring  biographers  ascribe  every  virtue 
and  eyery  qualification.  As  Leo  IX.  he  ascended  the  pontifical 
throoe  in  February,  1049,  and  he  soon  gave  ampie  evidence  of  the 
siocerity  with  which  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  puri- 
tans  wbom  be  represented. 

It  was  significant  that  he  took  with  him  to  Bome  the  monk  Hilde- 
brand,  lately  released  from  the  service  of  his  master  Gregory  VI., 
vho  had  died  in  his  Germán  exile,  restored  by  a  miracle  at  bis  death 
to  the  bonors  of  whicb  he  had  been  adjudged  unworthy  wbile  living.* 
Still  more  significant  was  the  fact  that  Leo  entered  Rome,  not  as 
pope,  but  as  a  barefooted  pilgrim,  and  that  he  required  the  empty 
fbrmality  of  an  election  within  the  city,  as  though  the  nomination  of 
the  emperor  bad  given  him  no  claim  to  bis  high  office.  Whether  tbia 
was  the  result  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  related  by  the  papal  histo- 
rians,'  or  wbether  it  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  high-churcb- 
man  Hiídebrand,  it  showed  that  the  new  pontiff  magnified  his  office, 
and  felt  that  the  liae  of  distinction  between  the  clerk  and  tbe  layman 
waa  to  be  sbarply  drawn  and  vigorously  defended. 


>  Leaming,  on  Wa  death-bed,  that  he 
waa  not  to  be  buried  as  a  pope,  he  re- 
quested  tho  prelates  aroimd  him  to  place 
his  eoffin.  at  the  chureh-door  seourely 
fiístened,  and  if  the  poi'tala  opened 
without  human  h&nds,  it  would  be  a 


BÍgn  that  he  ehould  receive  papal  honors. 
It  was  done,  when  a  gust  of  wind  burat 
open  the  door  and  lifted  the  eoffin 
from  the  bier  (Martin.  Puldens.  Chron. 
ann.  1046). 

'  Martin.  Fuldens.  ann.  1050. 
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Damiani  loat  no  time  in  stimulating  the  stranger  to  the  dutiea 
expeeted  of  him  by  the  party  of  refonn.  From  the  retreat  of  Avel- 
lana he  addressed  to  Leo  an  essay,  which  is  the  saddeat  of  all  the 
ead  monuments  beciueathed  to  us  bj  that  age  of  desolation.  With 
eynical  boldnees  he  developa  the  frightfiíl  escesses  epidemically  preva- 
ient  among  the  eloistered  crowds  of  men,  attributable  to  the  unnatural 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  passions  of  those  tmfitted  by  nature  or 
by  training  to  control  themselves ;  and  his  laborious  efforts  to  demón- 
strate the  propriety  of  ponishing  the  guilty  by  degradation  show  how 
hideous  was  the  lasity  of  moráis  which  was  disposed  to  regard  8uch 
Crimea  with  indulgence.^  Like  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  Peniten- 
tiala,  it  Í3  the  most  convincing  commentary  on  the  system  which 
sought  to  enforce  an  impoasible  exaltation  of  purity  on  the  ministers 
of  a  religión  whoae  outward  formalism  had  absorbed  its  internal  life.^ 

Leo  IX.  waa  not  !oug  in  manifesting  his  intentions,  and  his  first 
point  of  attack  waa  choaen  with  aome  skill,  the  eccleaiastical  rank  of 
the  victim  and  his  want  of  power  rendering  him  at  once  a  striking 
example  and  an  easy  sacrifice.  Dabralia,  Archbishop  of  Salona  (or 
Spalatro)  in  Dalmatia,  was  married  and  lived  openly  with  his  wife. 
Leo  sent  a  légate  to  investígate  and  punish.  Calied  before  a  synod, 
Dabralis  could  not  or  deigned  not  to  deny  his  guilt,  but  boldly  justi- 
fied  it,  as  the  woman  was  his  lawínl  wife,  and  he  instanced  the  cus- 
toms  of  the  Greek  church  in  his  defence.  This  only  aggravated  his 
guilt,  and  he  was  promptly  degraded  forever.* 


1  Damiaai  (hiusc.  vii,  (Líber  Go- 
morrhianufl). — Some  ten  or  twelve  years 
later,  Alexander  II.  obtained  the  manu- 
Bcript  from  Damiani,  under  pretence  of 
having  it  copied,  but  prudently  locked 
it  up  and  refliaed  to  retura  it.  The 
Bftintly  author  complained  bitterly  of 
the  deceptíon  thus  proctised  upon  him, 
which  he  unceremoniously  charaoterized 
es  »  fraud  (Damiani  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  6). 

'  The  world  can  never  know  the  long 
and  eilent  suffering  endured  in  the  ter- 
rible self-combftt  of  ardent  notures  in 
Üie  solitude  of  the  cloister.  If  many 
auccumb,  the  ¡ndignation  which  Da- 
mián! and  hia  class  so  freely  bestow  «n 
the  victima  sbould  be  transferred  rather 
to  the  flyatem  which  produces  them. 
A  monlí  of  the  period  haa  left  us  a  vivid 
and  curioua  pioture  of  hia  own  tortures 
in  the  endlesa  atru^le  with  the  tempter ; 
and  the  mental  tormentB  to  which  his 
fellow-unfortunatea   were  exposed    are 


aptly  condeneed  in  the  simple  tale  of 
the  Abbess  Sarah,  who  for  thirteen  long 
yeais  maintained  her  ground  without 
shrinking  from  Üie  ceaseleas  aaaaulta  of 
the  enemy  by  continually  inyoking  the 
aid  of  God — "Da  mihi  fortitudinem 
Deual"  (Othlon.  de  Tentat.  suia  P.  i.). 

Tbe  h^ology  of  the  church  is  full 
of  legenda,  more  or  lesa  veritable,  of 
the  aufferings  of  these  martyrs  and  of 
their  triumpha  over  the  flesh,  from  tbe 
time  of  8t.  Ammoniua,  who,  when  less 
deciaive  measures  failed,  bored  hia  fieah 
in  many  placea  with  red-hot  irOD,  and 
thus  vanquished  pasaion  by  sufiering. 
A  eollection  of  these  staríea,  more 
curious  than  decent,  may  be  found 
admirinely  detailed  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensia  in  his  Gemma,  Eccleaiastica, 
Dist.  II. 

'  Batthyani   I#eg.  Eoeles.  Hung,   I. 
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Leaving,  for  a  time,  the  Italian  cliurcli  for  subsequent  eflbrts  at 
reformation,  Leo  undertook  a  progresa  througbout  Northern  Europe, 
for  the  piojpose  of  reatoring  the  negleeted  discipline  of  those  regions. 
Before  the  year  of  his  instalhition  had  expired,  in  November,  1049, 
■we  find  him  preaiding  with  the  emperor  at  a  eouncil  in  Mainz,  where 
the  simony  and  marriage  of  the  elergy  were  eondemned  under  severe 
penalties.'  That  the  influence  thua  brought  to  bear  had  some  eflect, 
at  least  in  externáis,  is  shown  by  the  courtly  Albert  of  Hamburg, 
who,  on  returning  from  the  eouncil  to  his  see,  revived  a  forgotten 
regulation  of  his  predecessora,  by  virtue  of  which  the  women  of 
ecclesiastica  were  ordered  to  live  ontside  of  the  towns,  in  order  to 
avoid  public  scandal.*  A  few  weeka  before,  in  Prance,  Leo  had  pre- 
sided  over  a  national  eouncil  at  Rheima,  where  his  vigorous  action 
against  simony  caused  nnmerous  vacancies  in  the  hierarchy.  The 
records  and  canona  of  thia  eouncil  contain  no  alluaiona  to  the  subject 
of  marriage  or  concubinage,  but  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  they 
escaped  attention,  for  they  were  indulged  in  withoat  concealment  by 
all  classea  of  eccleaiastics,  and  some  subsequent  writers  assert  that 
they  were  rigorously  prohibited  by  the  eouncil,  but  that  the  injunc- 
tiona  promuigated  were  unavailing.^ 

Returning  to  the  South,  the  Easter  of  1051  beheld  a  eouncil 
asaembled  at  Kome  for  the  purpose  of  reatoring  discipline.  Appar- 
ently,  the  Italian  prelates  were  diapoaed  to  exercise  considerable 
caution  in  furthering  the  wiahea  of  their  chief,  for  they  abstained 
from  visiting  their  indignation  on  the  guilty  prieats,  and  directed 
their  penalties  against  the  unfortunate  femalea,  In  the  city  itaelf 
theae  -were  declared  to  be  enalaved,  and  were  beatowed  on  the  cathe- 
dra!  church  of  the  Lateran,  while  all  bishops  throughout  Christen- 
dom  were  deaired  to  apply  the  rule  to  their  own  dioceses,  and  to  seize 


'  Adami  BremenE.  Gest.  Pontif. 
Hammabiug.  Lib.  Iir.  c.  29. — Annalista 
Saio,  ann.  1048. 

>  Adam.  Bremens.  loe.  cit. 

'  Tuce  quippe  in  Neustria,  post  ftd- 
Tentum  Normannorum,  ín.  tantuní  dis- 
soluta erat  castjtas  elericonim,  ut  non 
solum  presbyteri  sed  Btíam  prcesules 
libere  uterentur  toris  coneubinarum,  et 

Íalam  superbirent  multiplioi  propagine 
liorum  ac  filiarum.  .  .  Tándem  .  .  . 
Leo  Papa  .  .  .  in  Glalliaa  A.  D.  1049 
venit.  .  .  Tuno  ibidem  (Kemis)  genet^ 
ale   concilium  tenuit,  et  ínter  reliqua 


ecclesiíB  commoda  quie  inatituit,  prea- 
byteria  arma  ferré  et  eonjuges  habece 
prohibuit.  Armaquidem.  ferre  presby- 
teri  jam  gratanterdesiere,  sed  a  pellícibus 
adhuc   Eolunt   abstinere,  nee  pudiciti» 

inhíerere Orderie.  Vital.  P.  ii.   Lib. 

T.  e.  16. — Thia  portion  of  the  work  of 
Ordericus  was  written  about  tte  year 
1125 

Ibi  Turo  simoniaei,  tara  populares 
quam    clerici,    presbyterique    uiorati, 

Eer'uaaion''  sancti  Hugonis,  a  catho- 
eonim  efmmmiione  et  ab  ecclesiis 
eliminati  sunt  — Alberic.  Trium  Fon- 
tiumChron   ann   1049. 
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the  offending  women  for  íhe  benefit  of  their  churches.'  The  atrocity 
of  this  legislation  against  the  wSves  of  priests  Í3  all  the  more  note- 
worthy  when  contrasted  with  the  tenderaess  ahown  to  worse  crimes 
committed  by  men  whose  high  position  only  rendered  their  guilt  the 
more  heinous.  At  this  council,  Gregorj,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  was 
convicted  of  what,  by  the  rules  of  the  chureh,  was  considered  as 
i  amour  with  a  widow  betrothed  to  his  únele.  For  this 
nce  he  was  merely  excommunicated,  and  when,  soon 
after,  he  preseoted  himself  in  Rome,  he  was  restored  to  communion 
on  his  simple  promise  to  perform  adequat*  penance.^ 
/  The  reformatory  zeal  of  Leo  and  of  the  monastic  followcrs  of 
Damiani  was  thus  evidently  not  seconded  by  the  Ita,Iian  church,  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  this  was  afiorded  by  tbe  attempt  to  hold 
a  council  at  Mantua  early  in  1053.  The  prelates  who  dreaded  the 
result  conspired  to  break  it  up,  A  riot  was  provoked  between  their 
retainers  and  the  papal  domestica ;  the  latter,  taken  unawares  and 
speedily  overpowered,  Sed  to  the  council-chamber  for  safety,  and  Leo, 
rusbing  to  the  door  to  protoct  them,  was  in  imminent  danger  from 
the  arrows  and  stones  which  hurtied  thickly  around  him.*  The 
reckless  plot  succeeded,  and  tho  council  dispersen  in  undignified 
haste.  "Whether  Leo  was  disgusted  with  his  want  of  success  and 
convinced  of  the  impractieability  of  the  undertaking,  or  whether  his 
attention  was  thenceforth  absorbed  by  his  unlucky  military  operations 
against  the  rapidly  augmenting  Norman  power  in  Southern  Itaíy,  it  is 
not  easy  now  to  ascertain:  sufSce  it  to  say  thatnofurtberindications 
remajn  of  any  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  reforms  so  eagerly  commenced 
inthcfirst  ardor  of  his  pontiñcate.  The  consistent  Damiani  opposed 
the  warlike  aspirations  of  the  pontiff,  but  Leo  persiatcd  in  leading 
his  armies  himself.  A  lost  battle  threw  Leo  into  the  power  of  the 
hated  Normans,  when,  after  nine  months,  he  retumed  to  Rome  to 
die,  in  April,  1054,  and  to  be  reverenced  as  a  saint  after  death  by 
those  who  had  withstood  him  duríng  life  in  every  possible  manner.* 
It  is  not  easy  to  repress  a  smde  on  seeing  Leo,  who  had  been  so 

'  Damiani  Opuse,  xviii.  Diss.  ii,  c. 
7. — It  waa  probftbly  some  vaguo  reool- 
lection  of  thiB  provisión,  combined  wiÜi 
the  regulations  adopted  ftt  Pavia  in 
1022  (p.  178)  that  !ed  Dr.  Martin,  one 
of  the  comniissioQera  wlio  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Archbishop  Oranmer,  to  de- 
clare to  that  unhappy  culprit  that  "  bis 
chUdren  were  bondmen  to  tbe  see  of 


Canterbury."  —  Strype,  Memorials  of 
Cranmer,  Boolt  III,  chap.  27. 

'  Hermán.  Contract.  Chron.  ann. 
1051. 

'  Muratori  Anoali,  ann.  1053. 
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utterly  UQable  to  enforce  tlie  canona  of  the  Latín  churcli  at  home, 
eeriously  undertaking  to  procure  their  adoption  in  Constantinople. 
!From  his  prison,  in  January,  1054,  he  sent  Cardinal  Hiunbert  of 
Silva  Candida  on  a  mission  to  convert  the  Greek  church.  There  Í3 
extaut  a  eontroversy  between  the  légate  and  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  a 
learoed  Greek  abbot,  on  the  various  points  in  dispute.  I  cannot 
profesa  to  decide  whieh  of  the  antagonists  had  the  advantage  on  the 
reeondite  questiona  of  the  use  of  imleavened  bread,  the  Sabbath  fasts, 
the  calculation  of  Easter,  &c.,  but  the  contrast  between  the  urbanity 
of  the  Greek  and  tíie  coarse  vituperation  of  the  Latín  ís  strikinglj 
suggeatíve  as  a  tacit  confession  of  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  In 
view  of  the  frightful  immorality  of  the  Italian  clergy,  there  ís  some- 
thing  peculiarly  ludicrous  in  the  mingled  anger,  contempt,  and 
abhorrence  with  which  Humbert  alludes  to  the  marria^e  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  -which,  as  he  declares,  renders  their  church  the  sjnagogue  of 
Satán  and  the  brothel  of  Balaam  and  Jezebel,  with  otfaer  equaUy 
courteous  and  convincing  arguments.  Humbert  attributes  priestly 
marriage  altogether  to  the  heresy  of  the  Nicolites,  and  laya  down  the 
law  on  the  subject  as  inexorably  as  though  it  wcre  at  the  time 
observed  in  his  own  church.' 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  the  line  of  Germán  pontiffs  was 
continued  in  the  person  of  Gebhardt,  Bishop  of  Eichstedt  (Víctor 
IL),  whose  appointment  bj  the  emperor  was  owíng  in  no  smaii  degree 
to  the  in9ucnce  of  Hildebrand — an  influence  whích  waa  daily  making 
itself  more  felt.  Installed  in  the  pontifical  seat  by  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Tüscany,  his  efforts  to  continué  the  reformation  commenced  by  hia 
predecessors  arouaed  a  etubbom  reaistance.  There  may  be  no  feunda^- 
tion  for  the  legend  of  his  being  sayed  by  a  miracle  from  a  sacramental 
cup  poisoned  by  a  vengcfiíl  subdeacon,  ñor  for  the  rumora  that  his 
eariy  death  was  hastened  by  the  recaleitrant _ clergy  who.  sought  to 
escapejie j¡everity  of  his  discipline.  There  is  some  probabiHty  in 
the  Btories,  however,  for,  during  hia  short  pontíficate,  interrupted  by 
a  lengthened  stay  in  Germany  and  the  perpetual  vicissitudea  of  the 
Neapolitan  troubles.  Le  yet  found  time  to  hold  a  synod  at  Florence, 
where  he  degraded  numerous  prelates  for  aimony  and  licentiousnesa ; 
but,  whether  true  or  false,  the  existence  of  the  reporta  atteats  at  once 
the  sincerity  of  hia  zeal  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task.^ 

'  Humberti  Card.  contra  Nieetam  skt.  xxyi. 

"  Lambert.  Schaffnab.  ann.  1054.— Martin.  Polon.  ann.  1067. 
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His  death  in  July,  105T,  was  followed  after  but  a  few  days'  inter^ 
val  by  the  election  of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Lorraine — the  empire  having 
passed  in  1056  from  the  able  liands  of  Heniy  III.  to  the  feeble 
regency  of  his  empresa,  Agnes,  as  guardián  of  the  unfortunate  infant 
Henry  IV. — thus  releasing  the  Koman  clergy  from  the  degrading 
dictation  of  a  Teutonic  pot«iitate,  That  Frederic  ehouid  have  aban- 
doned  the  temptations  and  ambitions  of  hia  loñy  atation  to  embrace 
the  austerities  of  monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Casino,  is  a 
sufScient  voucher  that  he  wouH  not  draw  back  from  the  work  thus 
far  bopelessly  undertaken  by  hia  predecessors.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  canons  promulgated  during  the  previoua  decade,  and 
the  ineeasant  attempta  to  enforce  them,  Rome  was  stiU  fiíll  of  married 
prieats,  and  the  battle  had  to  be  recommenced,  as  though  notbing  bad 
yet  been  done.  Immediately  on  his  installation,  aa  Stephen  IX.,  he 
addressed  himself  unshrínkingly  to  the  task.  For  four  months, 
during  the  most  unhealthy  season,  he  remained  in  Rome,  calling 
synod  after  sjnod,  and  laboring  with  both  clergy  and  people  to  put 
an  end  to  such  unholy  unions,'  and  he  summarily  expelled  from  the 
church  all  who  had  been  guüty  of  incontinence  since  the  prohibitiona 
issued  in  the  time  of  Leo.^  One  caae  is  related  of  a  contumacious 
priest  whose  sudden  death  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  atriking  terror 
into  the  hearfca  of  the  reckless,  for  the  muíilaíed  fimeral  rites  whieh 
deprived  the  hardened  sinner  of  the  consolation  of  a  Christian  burial 
it  was  hoped  would  prove  an  effectual  waming  to  his  fellowB.*  Feel- 
ing  the  necesaity  of  support  in  theae  thankless  labors,  be  forced 
Damiani  to  leave  the  retirement  of  the  cloiatered  shades  of  Avellana, 
and  to  bear,  as  Bishop  of  Oatia,  his  share  of  the  burden  in  the  contest 
which  be  bad  done  so  much  to  provoke — but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

In  little  more  than  half  a  year  Stephen  found  refiíge  from  strífe 
and  tnrmoil  in  the  tomb.  The  election  of  hia  successor,  Uerard, 
Bishop  of  Florence,  was  the  formal  proclamation  that  the  church 
waa  no  longer  aubjected  to  the  control  of  the  secular  authority. 
January  18th,  1058,  saw  the  power  of  the  emperor  defied,  and  the 
gauntlet  thrown  for  the  quarrel  which  for  three  centuries  was  to 
plunge  Central  and  Southern  Europe  in  turmoil  and  bloodsbed. 
Henry  III.  had  labored  conscientiously  to  rescue  the  papaey  from 
the  disgrace  into  vphich  it  had  Míen.     By  removing  it  from  the  petty 

'  Leo.  Maraic.  Chron.  Caaínens.  Lib.  ii.  c.  97. 

'  Damiani  Opuse.  STlll.  Disa.  ¡i.  c,  6.  '  Ibid. 
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sphere  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  barona  of  the  Campagna, 
and  by  providing  for  it  a  aeries  of  highminded  and  energetic  pontiffs, 
he  liad  resfored  its  forfeiíed  position,  and  indeed  had  conferred  upon 
it  an  amount  of  inSuence  'which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  Hia 
thorough  disinterostedness  and  hia  labora  for  its  improvement  had 
disarmed  all  resiatance  to  the  exercise  of  bis  power,  but  wben  that 
power  pasaed  into  the  banda  of  an  infant  but  five  jeara  oíd,  it  was 
natural  that  the  chureb  sbould  seek  to  emancípate  itself  from  sub- 
jection ;  and  if  almoat  the  firat  use  made  of  its  neiv-found  prerogatives 
was  to  crush  the  hand  tbat  had  enabled  it  to  obtain  them,  we  muat 
not  tax  with  ingratitude  thoae  who  were  undoubtedly  penetrated  with 
the  conviction  that  tbey  were  only  vindicatmg  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  church,  and  that  to  them  was  confided  tbe  fiíture  of 
religión  and  civilization. 

In  tbo  revolution  which  thua  may  date  its  succeasfiíl  commence- 
ment  at  thia  period  the  two  foremoat  figures  are  Damiani  and 
Hildebrand.  Damiani  tbe  moak,  with  no  further  object  than  the 
abolition  of  simony  and  the  enforcement  of  the  austerities  which  he 
deemed  indiapenaable  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  and  to  tbe 
purity  of  the  chureb,  looked  not  beyond  the  narrow  cirele  of  bis 
daily  life,  and  sought  merely  to  level  mankind  by  the  meaaure  of  hia 
own  stature.  Hildebrand,  the  far-seeing  statesman,  could  make  uae 
of  Damiani  and  bis  tribe,  perhaps  equally  fervent  in  bis  belief  tbat 
the  asceticism  of  bis  fellow  laborer  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  God, 
but  yet  with  ulterior  views  of  transcendently  greater  importance, 
In  bis  grand  écheme  of  a  theocratic  empire,  it  became  an  absoluto 
prerequisite  that  the  church  should  hold  undivided  sway  over  itó 
membera;  that  no  human  affection  should  render  their  allegiance 
doubtful,  but  that  tbeir  every  thougbt  and  action  should  be  devoted 
to  the  common  aggrandizement;  that  they  should  be  aeparated  from 
the  people  by  an  impassable  barrier,  and  should  wield  an  influence 
wbich  could  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  -were  recogniaed  as 
superior  to  tbe  weakneases  of  common  humanity;  that  the  immense 
landed  posaessions  of  tbe  church  should  remain  untoucbed  and  con- 
Btantly  increasing  aa  the  common  property  of  all,  and  not  be  aub- 
jected  to  the  incessant  dilapidations  inseparable  from  uxorious  or 
pat«ma!  affeetions  at  a  time  when  tbe  restraints  of  law  and  of  public 
opinión  could  not  be  brougbt  to  bear  with  effect.  In  short,  if  the 
cbnrch  was  to  assnme  and  maintain  tbe  position  to  which  it  was 
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entitled  by  the  traditions  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  False  Decretáis, 
it  must  be  a  compact  and  mutually  aupporting  body,  earning  by  íta 
self-inflicted  austeritiea  the  reverence  to  whieh  it  laid  claim,  and  not 
be  diverted  from  its  splendid  goal  by  worldly  aliurements  or  carnal 
indalgences  and  preoccupations.  Such  was  the  visión  to  the  realiaa- 
tion  of  which  Hildebrand  devoted  his  commanding  talents  and 
matchless  forcé  of  will.  The  temporal  success  was  at  length  al!  that 
he  could  have  anticipated.  If  the  spiritual  resulta  were  eraft, 
subtlety,  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  sensuaiity,  hidden  or  cynical,  it 
merely  provea  that  his  confidence  in  the  strength  of  human  nature 
to  endure  the  intoxicating  efFects  of  irresponsible  power  was  mis- 
placed.  Meanwhile  he  labored  with  Damiani  at  the  preliminary 
measures  of  his  enterprise,  and  together  they  bent  their  energiea  to 
procure  the  enforcemení  of  the  neglected  rules  of  discipline. 

The  new  pope,  Nicholas  II.  by  ñame,  entered  unreservedly  into 
their  TÍews.  ApparentJy  taught  by  experience  the  fruitlessnesa  of 
additional  legislation  when  the  existing  canons  were  amply  sufficient, 
büt  their  execution  impossible  through  the  negligence  or  collusion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  he  assembled,  in  1059,  a  council  of  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  bishops,  in  which  he  adopted  the  novel  and 
hazardous  expedient  of  appealing  to  the  laity,  and  of  rendering  them 
at  once  the  judges  and  executioners  of  their  pastora.  A  canon  was 
promulgated  forbidding  all  Christians  to  be  present  at  the  mass  of 
any  priest  known  to  keep  a  concubine  or  female  in  his  house.'  Thia 
probably  remained,  like  its  predeceasors,  a  dead  letter  for  the  present, 
but  we  shall  Bce  what  confusión  it  excited  when  it  was  revived  and 
put  effectually  in  forcé  by  Gregory  VII.  some  fifteen  years  later. 
Meanwhile  I  may  observe  that  it  trenched  very  nearly  on  the 
Donatist  heresj  that  the  sacrament  was  polluted  in  pólluted  banda, 
and  it  required  the  most  careful  word-splitting  to  prevent  the  faithful 
from  drawing  a  conclusión  so  natural.^ 


'  Ut  DuUus  misEAm  sudiat  preabyten 
quem  seit  coneubinam  indubitanter 
hftbere  aut  subintroducfam  mulierem. 
— Concil.  Ttoman.  aun.  3059  c.  3. 

Singulariy  enough,  íliis  clause  ia 
omitted  ¡n'the  Ejnodical  epistle  ad- 
dressed  to  tbe  Galíic  eleí^,  aa  given  by 
Hue*!  of  FlflTigny,  Chron.  Xib.  II. 
ann.  1059. 

'  How  utterly  fiis  was  opposed  to 
thereceived  dogmas  and  ptactioe  of  the 
church  can  be  eeen  from  the  decisión  of 


Nichoias  I.  on  tbe  same  question — 
"  Scisoitantibua  vobie,  si  a  sacerdote, 
qui  sive  comprebensuB  est  in  adulterio, 
Bive  de  hoc  ftma  sola  respersuB  est, 
debeatis  eommunionem  suBcipere,  neene, 
respondemua  :  Non  potest  aliquia  quan- 
turocumque  pollutus  sit,  sBcraroenta 
divina  poUuere,  qute  pui^toria  cunctft- 
rum.  remedia  contagionum  eiífitunt. 
.  .  .  Snrojte,  igitur,  intrepide  ab  orani 
sacerdote  Christi  inysteria,  quoniam 
omnia  in  fido  puisantur"  (Kicolai  I. 
Epiflt.  xcTii.  c.  71).     See  ako  a  simi- 
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In  addition  to  tliis,  the  council  ordered,  under  paio  of  excommuni- 
cation,  that  no  prieat  who  openly  took  a  concubine  (or  rather  a  Tvife), 
or  who  did  not  forthwith  sepárate  himeelf  from  sueh  a  connection 
already  existing,  should  daré  to  perform  any  sacred  fvmction,  or  enjoj 


lar  decisión    in    727    by    Gcegory   II. 
(Bonifacii  Epíst.  cxxvi.). 

The  only  adverse  authority  of  thifl 

feriod  that  I  have  met  with  is  the 
enitential  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury, 
tdreadyreferredfo,  prescribingrebaptism 
for  ttose  baptized  hj  priests  of  known 
UEchaatity  (Lib.  II.  cap.  ii.  3  12. — 
Haddan  &  Stubbs's  Councils,  III.  192), 
Damiani  saw  the  danger  to  which  a 
practicB  sueh  as  this  esposed  the  ehunih, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  to  prevent  the 
evi!  resulta — 


utpote 


Anditf 
QuiCt 


(Car 


lii,) 


and  when,  about  the  year  1060,  the 
Florentinea  refused  the  ministrations  of 
their  biahop,  whom  they  were  deter- 
mined  from  other  causes  to  eject,  he 
reproved  them  warmly,  adducing  the 
oniy  reasonable  view  of  the  question, 
"quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  per  improbi 
mimsteiium  daré  potest  sua  charíEiuata  " 
(Opuse.  Xix.  c.  2). 

Simoniaeal  priests  as  well  as  coneu- 
binary  ones  were  included  in  the  han, 
and -when,  ia  1049,  Leo  ÍX.  commenced 
his  vigoroua  persecution  of  simony, 
theie  aroae  a  belief  that  ordination 
recoived  at  hands  lainted  with  that  sin 
was  nuU  and  void.  This  was  promptly 
etigmatized  as  a  beresy,  and  Samiani's 
imtiring  pen  was  eroployed  in  combat- 
ing  it.  He  ítrgued  the  question  very 
thorouehly  and  keenly  Tíhen  it  was 
under  debate  bj  a  synod,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  ite  condemnation  (Opuse. 
VI.  c.  12). 

The  prohibition,  fiíat  proclaimed  by 
Nicholas  II.  and  finally  enforced  by 
Gtregory  Vil.,  oaused  no  little  troubíe 
¡D,  the  church.  Towarda  the  cióse  of 
the  century,  Frban  II.  found  himself 
obliged  to  discuss  the  question,  and  in 
an  epistle  to  Lucius,  provost  of  the 
church  of  8t.  Juyentius  at  Pavía,  he 
admits  that  tbe  sacraments  admínístered 
by  guilty  priests  are  uncoirupted,  yet 
he  approves  of  their  rejeetion  in  order 
to  EtimulatB  the  clergy  to  virtue,  and 
even  declares   that  fhoae   who  receive 


them,  escept  underinstant  and  pressing 
necessity,  are  guilty  of  idolatry  ("  niai 
forte  sola  morte  interveni  ' 
ne  sine  baptismate  vel  i 
quilibet  humanis  robus  excedat;  eis, 
inquam,  in  tantum  obaunt,  ut  Teri 
idolafríB  sínt " — Urbaui  II.  Epist.  278) 
— a  decisión  the  logio  of  which  is  not 
readily  apprehended.  St.  Anselrn  of 
Ganterbury  assents  to  the  doctrine,  but 
places  it  in  a  more  reasonable  and  prac- 
tioal  shape— "non  quo  quís  ea  quie 
tractent  eontemnenda,  sed  tractant«a 
esecrandos  existimet"  (Epist.  viii.). 
The  consequenoes  of  sucn  a  system, 
howevar,  if  atrietly  carried  out,  wotild 
have  been  most  disaetrous  to  the  church, 
and  when  the  zeal  of  Hildebrand  be- 
came  forgotten  his  injunctions  were 
ovemiled.  The  century  was  Bcarcely 
out  before  Honorius  of  Autun  main- 
tained  most  positively  that  Christ  oper- 
ates  through  the  hands  of  the  vilest  as 
well  as  of  the  most  holy  ministers,  pro- 
vided  only  they  are  orthodoi  in  faith 

ÍEucharistion  c.  vi. — Pez,  Thesaur. 
I.  I.  355).  About  1150,  however, 
Geroch  of  Eeichersperg  declares  that  he 
considered  Gregory's  commands  as  still 
in  forcé,  and  that  he  paid  no  more  at- 
tention  to   tha  massoa  of  concubicary 

giests  than  if  they  were  so  many 
agans  (Gierhohi  Dial,  de  Difforentía 
Cleri— Pez,  ITiesaur.  II.  i¡.  463).  Yet 
before  tho  end  of  the  tweifth  century, 
Lucius  III.  had  retumed  to  the  policy 
of  Nicholas  I. — "  Sumite  ergo  ab  onini 
sacerdote  intrepide  Christi  mysteria, 
quia  omnia  in  fide  Christi  pui^antur" 
(Post  Lateran.  Concil.  P.  l.  c.  88),  the 
positiveness  of  wWch  was  not  much 
aflfected  by  the  subtle  distinctions  which 
he  ondeavored  to  draw  between  crimes 
notorioua  and  tolerated.  Yet  8t.  Thomas 
Aqainas,  on  the  other  hand,  afBrmed 
that  it  was  a,  mortal  sin  to  assist  at  the 
Mass  celebrated  by  a  príest  who  was 
noforiously  unehaste  (Pontaa,  Dict.  de 
Cas  de  Oonscience  II.  1445).  The 
church,  however,  gradually  retumed  to 
the  oíd  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
policy  of  Gregory  was  oondemned  aa 
a  beresy  when  adopted  by  the  followers 
of  Amoid  of  Breaeia  (Bonacursi  Vit. 
HÉeretioorum — D'Achery  I.   214)   and 
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any  portion  of  ecclesiastical  revenue.^  Hildebrand,  who  was  all- 
powerfiíl  at  the  papal  court — his  enemies  a«ciised  him  of  keeping 
Nicholas  lite  an  ass  in  the  atable,  feeding  him  to  do  hia  work — has 


an  oustero  priest,  Altero  of  Mercke, 
near  Cologne,  who  taught  it  was 
promptiy  aileuoed  (Anón,  adv.  Alber- 
onia  errores — Marlene  Ampl.  Coll.  IX. 
1251).  In  1292  the  eouncii  of  Aseliaf- 
fenburg  anathematized  those  who 
"  príEsumptione  dampnabili "  taught 
the  hereay  that  priests  in  mortal  sin 
could  not  perform  the  sacred  mj-stcries, 
and  it  decided  "  licite  ergo  aquoeuraque 
eacerdote  ah   eccleeia   toléralo,   divina 


Schafnahurg,  ann.  1292 
Hartaheim  IT.  7).  And  when  Wicb- 
Ufio  and  Huss  underlook  to  cany  out 
the  dicta  of  Nicholas  II.  and  Gregory 
VII.  to  their  legilimale  conclusions 
the  policj  was  at  once  recognized  aa  a 
heresy  of  the  woiat  charactec  and  most 
destructive  conaequence.  Thxts  in  1491  a 
Sjnodof  Bambergcondemna  as  herética 
those  who  refvise  to  roceive  the  minia- 
traliona  of  sinfiíl  priests.  —  Sjnod 
Bamberg.  ann.  1491  Til.  ilív.  (Lude- 
wig.  Scnpt.  Rer.  Germán.  I.  1241-2). 

'  Quieumque  aacerdotum,  diaeono- 
mm,  suMiaeonontm  .  .  .  concubinam 
palam  duxerit  vel  ductara  non  reliquerí  t, 
.  .  .  pnecipimus  et  omnino  oontradici- 
mus,    ut    miseam    non    cantet,   ñeque 

legat,  naque  in  presbyterio  ad  divina 
officia  cum  iia  qui  pnefatfe  constitutioDi 
ol)ed¡enles  flierint,  maneat ;  ñeque  par- 
tem  ab  ecclesia  suseipiat. — Concil.  Ito- 
man.  ann.  1059  c.  3. 

It  is  evident  here  that  the  oppro- 
hrious  epilhet  "  conoubine  "  is  applied 
to  thoae  who  were  as  legally  wivea  as  it 
was  poasible  to  make  them.  Damiani, 
indeed,  admits  it,  and  even  intimates 
that  concubina  was  loo  honorable  a 
woíd  lo  be  applied  lo  the  wíves  of 
priests—"  Illorum  vero  clericorum  fem- 
mas,  qui  matrimonia  nequeunt  legaii 
jure  contrahere,  non  eonjuges  aed  con- 
cubinas potius,  sive  prostibula  congnie 
possumua  appellare "  (Opuso,  xvill. 
Í)is9.  iii.  c,  2).  After  thÍ8  period  itwUI 
be  found  Ihal  the  wives  of  priests  were 
rarely  dignified  wilh  the  tillo  of  "  ux- 
ores,"  althougb  ordination  was  not  yot 
an  impediment  destructive  of  mam^e. 

It  is  as  well  to  observe  here  that  al 
thia  period  and  for  eome  time  later  the 


position  of  the  concubine  had  not  the 
odium  attaching  to  it  by  modera  man- 
nera,  and  thís  ahould  be  borne  in  mind 
when  reviewing  the  moráis  of  the  Mid- 
dle  Ages.  The  conneclioa  was  a  rec- 
ognized and  almoat  a  legal  one,  follow- 
ing  the  tradilions  of  the  Goman  law, 
by  which  it  was  legitímate  and  perma- 
nent,  so  long  as  the  parties  reapectively 
remained  unmairied.      A  man    could 
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Becles.  Lib.  ii,  c.  Í00).  A  half  oentury 
later,  about  450,  Leo  I.  was  aotually 
appealed  to  to  decide  whether  a  man 
who  quitted  a  coucubiae  and  look  a 
wife  commitled  bigamy — which.  Leo 
reasonahly  enough  anawered  in  the 
negative  (León.  Epist.  xc.  c.  6).  The 
principie  of  the  Román  law  was  still 
the  rule  of  the  ehurch  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury,  for  a  Koman  synod  held  by 
lugenius  II.  in  826  deelared  "  Ut  non 
liceat  uno  tempere  duas  habere  ux- 
orea,  uioremve  et  concubinam.  De 
illo  Tero  qui  cum  uxore  concubinam 
babel,  prfecipit,  ut  si  admonitus  cam 
a  ae  abjicere  noluerit,  communione 
privetur."  (Perla,  Legum  T,  II.  P.  ii. 
p.  12.)  Tho  view  entertained  of  the 
matler  at  the  time  under  conaideration 
may  be  gathered  from  a  canon  of  the 
councils  of  Kome,  in  1052  and  1063, 
suspending  from  communion  the  lay- 
man  who  had  a  wife  and  concubine  ot 
the  same  time  (Concil.  Koman.  ann. 
1059  e.  12:  ann.  1063  c.  101— whence 
we  may  deduce  that  a  conoubine  alone 
was  hardly  considered  irregular.  Dur- 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding 
century  we  find  the  concubine  a  reoc^- 
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the  credit  of  procuring  this  iegislation.'  Nicholas,  whether  acting 
under  the  impulsión  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani,  or  from  Iiis  own 
convictions,  followed  up  the  refonn  with  vigor.  During  the  same 
year  he  visited  Southern  ItaJy,  and  by  hia  deeided  proceedings  at  the 
council  of  Melfi  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  sacerdotal  marriages 
which  -were  openly  practised  everywhere  throughout  that  región,  and  . 
the  Eishop  of  Trani  waa  deposed  as  an  example  and  warning  to 
othera.*  Damiani  was  also  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  Milán  for  the 
same  purpoae,  of  which  more  anón. 


uised  institutioD  íd  Scotland,  for  the 
Iftws  of  WiHiam  the  Lion,  aftér  atatmj 
that  the  wife  was  not  bound  to  revea 
the  crimes  of  her  huaband,  adds  "  D' 
concubina  Tero  et  de  familia  domus 
non  est  ita ;  quia  ipsi  tenentur  revelare 
maleficia  mt^ietri  eui,  aut  debent  a 
Bcrvitio  suo  reoedere "  (St*tut.  Will- 
elmi  c.  XIX.  g  9).  In  Engiand,  late 
in    the    thirteenth    century,    Bracton 

Bpeakfl  of  ihe  "  concubina  1( 

entitled  to  certain  rigbta  ani 
tion  (Lib.  in.  Tract.  ii.  o.  28  g  1,  and 
Lib.  IV.  Tract.  vi.  c.  8  §  4).  In  Spain, 
at  the  same  period,  the  eon  of  an  un- 
married  noble  by  a  ooncubine,  was 
noble  (Juan  Pérez  de  Lara,  in  Arch. 
Seld.  180,  Bib.  BodL),  and  in  the  Dan- 
ish  code  of  Waldemar  II.,  whidí  was 
in  forcé  from  1280  to  1688,  there  is  a 
provisión  that  a  coneubine  bept  openly 
íbr  threB  years  shal!  be  held  to  be  a 
legitimate  and  legal  wife  (L^.  Cimbrio. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  iivii.  Ed.  Ancher) :  while 
the  elabórate  provieions  for  the  división 
of  estates  betweeu  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate  children,  contained  in  the  code 
compiled  by  Andreas  Archbishop  of 
liUnden,  in  the  13th  century,  show  that 
certain  legal  rigbta  were  recognized  in 
the  latter  (Legg.  Sean.  Provin.  Ed. 
Thorseu  pp.  110-2).  Indeed,  in  the 
ÍTorwegianlawof  that  period,  wbenthe 
ting  left  no  le^timate  sons  the  crown 
descended  fo  illegitimates  (Jamsida, 
Kristendoms-Balkr,  o.  iii.).  In  B¡- 
gorre,  concubinea,  under  the  narae  of 
Moiaipia,  were  recognized  by  iaw,  and 
formal  notarial  contracts  were  drawn 
up,  aa  late  as  the  cióse  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  apecifying  the  price  to  be  paid 


p.  377).  We  must  tberefore  bear  in 
mind  that,  until  the  rule  of  sacerdotal 
celibacy  became  rigorously  enforced, 
the  "concubina"  of  the  cauons  gen- 
erally  means  a  wife,  and  that  for  some 
time  añerwards  the  conoubine  was  by 
no  means  necessarily  tbe  shamelesa 
woman  implied  under  the  modem  ae- 
ceptation  of  the  ferm, 

'  Hujua  autemconstitutionismaxime 
fuit  auctor  Eildebrandus,  tune  Romanie 
ecclesise  archidiaconua,  hEereticis  máx- 
ime infestus. — Bernaldi  Ohron.  ann. 
1061.  Benzo  declares,  in  bis  slashing 
way,  stigmatizing  Hildebrand  as  a 
Sarabite,  or  wandering  monk,  "  De 
eetero  pascebat  suum  Nicholaum  Pran- 
dellus  in  Lateranensi  palatío,  quaai 
aainum  in  stabulo.  Nullum  erat  opua 
Nicholaifíe,  niai  perTerbumSarabaitffl" 
(Comment  de  íteb.  Henr,  lY,  Lib. 
VII.  e.  2).  Tbe  verses  of  Damiani  on 
the  influence  of  Hildebrand  are  too  well 
known  to  quote. 

.    .     .     Hla  [Nicbolans]  eccleaiastica 


and  tho 

and  when  tbe  man  w*3  already  mairied 
he  aometimes  engaeed  to  marry  the 
masñpia  in  case  of  bia  wife'a  death 
during  the  term  (Lagréze,  Hist.  du 
Droit   dans   les  Fyrénéés,  París,  1867, 
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Ñor  did  Nicholas  confine  liia  eSbrts  to  Italy.  Hia  legates  in 
othor  countries  endeavored  to  enfiírce  the  canons,  and  apparentlj  had 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  stringent  j 
tlie  more  easily  acceded  to  that  they  were  utterly  i 
Thus  liie  légate  Stephen,  earlj  in  1060,  held  councils  at  Vienne  and 
.  Tours,  where  the  prohibitions  of  the  sjnod  of  Rome  were  agreed  to, 
and  those  who  did  not  at  once  abandon  cither  their  women  or  thoir 
beneSces  wore  declared  to  be  degraded  forever,  without  bope  of  reati- 
tution.^ 

In  praítice,  however,  all  theae  measures  of  reform  were  scarcelj 
felt  except  by  the  lower  grades  of  the  eccleaiaatical  body.  The 
prelatea,  whose  Uves  were  equaJly  flagitious,  and  fer  more  damaging 
to  the  reputation  and  purity  of  the  church,  were  enablod  virtuallj  to 
escape,  The  storm  passed  beneath  them,  and  with  few  exceptiona 
persecuted  only  those  who  were  powerlesa  to  oppose  anything  but 
passive  reaistance,  The  ancompromising  zeal  of  Damiani  was  not 
likely  to  let  a  t^mporizing  lenity  so  misplaced  and  so  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  canse  remain  unrebuked;  and  be  calla  to  it  the  atten- 
tion  of  Nicholas,  stigmatizing  the  toleration  of  episcopal  sina  aa  an 
absurdity  no  longer  to  be  endured.^  The  occasion  of  this  exhorta- 
tion  was  a  commÍ83Íon  intrusted  by  the  pope  to  Damiani,  to  hold  a 
friendly  conference  with  the  prelatea,  and  to  induce  them  to  reform 
their  evil  wajs  without  fovcing  the  authorities  to  the  scandal  of  public 
proceedin^.  The  fear  of  8uch  results  and  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Damiani  were  alike  unheeded.  The  biahops  eonfeased  tbemselvea 
unequal  to  the  task  of  preaerving  their  chastity,  and  indifferent  to 
the  remote  contingency  of  puniahment  which  Lad  so  often  been  in- 
effectuaUy  threatened  that  ita  capacity  for  exciting  apprehenaion  had 
become  exhauated.  With  all  the  coarseneas  of  monastic  asceticism, 
Damiani  deacribea  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  its  public  and  unbluah- 
ing  exhihition;  the  familiea  whicb  grew  and  increased  around  the 
prelates,  the  relationaíiips  which  were  ostentatiouely  acbnowíedged, 
and  the  scandals  perpetrated  in  the  church  of  God.  In  the  boldest 
atrain  he  then  incites  the  pope  to  aetion,  blames  his  misplaced  clem- 
ency,  and  urges  the  degradation  of  ail  offendera,  irrespective  of  rank, 


1  Coneil.  Turón,  nnn.  1060  e.  6.  I  inquinamenta    persft^uimur ;     in    epi- 

'    Forro   autem    no»    contra    divm»  |  ^^I-^íi^^ü    tolerantia. 
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pointing  out  the  impoasibility  of  reforming   the  prieathood  if  the 
bishops  are  allowed  full  and  undisturbed  license.^ 

ThÍ8  shows  that  even  if  the  maehinery  of  eccleaiastical  authority 
iras  at  work  to  correct  the  errora  of  the  plebeian  clergy,  it  was  only 
iocal  and  sporadic  in  its  eíForta.  In  some  favored  dioceses,  perhaps, 
blessed  with  a  puritan  bishop,  the  decrees  of  the  innumerable  coun- 
CÜB  may  have  been  put  in  forcé,  but  in  the  great  body  of  the  church 
the  evil  remained  unaltered,  During  this  very  year,  1060,  Nicholas 
again  foTind  it  necessary  to  promidgate  a  decretal  ordering  prieata  to 
quit  their  wiYea  or  resign  their  position,  and  this  in  terms  which 
prove  how  utterly  fiítile  had  been  all  previous  fiíhninationa.  He  also 
manifested  some  consideration  for  temporal  neceasities  by  allowing 
the  diacarded  wivea  to  live  with  their  hnabands  under  proper  auper- 


How  complete  was  the  disregard  of  these  commanda  is  well  illua- 
trated  by  an  epiatle  which  about  thia  time  Damiani  addressed  to  the 
chaplaina  of  G-odfirey  the  Bearded,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  From  thia  we 
learn  that  theae  prominent  eeclesiastica  openly  defended  aacerdotal 
marriage,  pronounced  it  canonical,  and  were  ready  to  suatain  their 
poaition  in  controversy,'  Aa  Duke  Grodfrey,  with  the  pioua  Beatrice 
his  wife,  was  the  leading  potentate  in  ItaJy,  and  as  hia  territories 
■were  in  cloae  proximity  to  Bome  itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  reform 
so  laboriously  prosecuted  for  the  previoua  ten  or  fifteen  years  had 
thus  far  accomplished  little. 

Parties  were  now  beginning  to  define  themselvea.  The  reformera, 
irritated  by  their  want  of  eaccesB,  were  for  more  stringent  meaBures, 
and  when  the  canonical  punishmenta  of  degradation  and  excommuni- 
catíon  -were  derided  and  defied,  they  were  ready,  aa  we  ahall  see 


'  Sanetis  eorum  femoribua  volui  seras 
apponere.  Tentavi  genitalibug  sacer- 
dotuui  (ut  ita  loquar)  continentiíe  fibu- 
laBadhibere.  .  .  .  Hujus  autemeapitulí 
nudain  saltem  promissionem  tremulis 
prolaWtin  labÜs  diffidlius  exforquemus. 
Primo,  quia  fastigium  oastitatiB  attin- 
gece  ae  posse  deaperont;  deinde  quia 
synodali  ee  pleelendos  esse  sententia 
propter  luiuriie  vitium  non  formidant. 
...  Si  enim  malum  hoe  esset  occul- 
tum,  fiíerat  fortassia  utcunque  feren- 
dum  ¡  sed,  ah  Bcelua  t  omni  pudore 
poatpoaito,  pestÍB  hteo  in  tantum  pro- 
rupit    audaeianí,    ut    per   ora   populi 


quoque  Yocabula 
.  postremo,  ubi 
omnia  dubietaa  toltitur,  uteri  tumentes 
et  pueri  vagientes  etc. — Damiani  Opuse. 

>  Decret.  Nicolai  PP.  c.  3,  4   (Ba- 
lúa.  et  Mansi  11.  118-9). 

'  "Dogmatizatis  eninisaj:nminiítro3 
ni tajís  jure  posee  mulieribus  permiaíen 
Jam  Teco  quod  impudenter 
altaría  eonjuijio  de- 


Epist.  ] 


i   etc." — Damiani    Lib 
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hereañerat  Milán,  to  have  recourse  to  tlie  secular  ana,  and  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Bword  and  lance.  The  clergy,  finding  that  passive  resist- 
anee  did  not  wear  out  the  zeal  of  their  peraecutors,  that  tke  storm 
promised  to  be  endless,  and  wamed  hj  the  fate  of  the  Milanese,  were 
prepared  to  adopt  an  aggressive  policy,  and  to  aeek  their  safety  in 
revolutioniziiig  the  central  authority.  Perhaps  the  hiahops,  whose 
silence  had  beeii  eecured  by  the  íoleration  so  diatasteful  to  Damiani, 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  which  he  was  bringing  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  to  iook  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  untnown  evils  of 
the  future.  If  bo,  they  were  ready  to  mate  common  cause  with 
their  flocka,  and  íhrow  into  the  scale  the  immense  influence  due  to 
their  sacred  character  and  temporal  power.  Thus  only  the  occaaion 
waa  wanting  for  au  open  rupture,  and  íhat  oceasion  Tras  fumished 
by  the  death  of  Nicholaa  in  July,  1061. 

The  fiíctioQS  of  the  day  had  alienated  a  powerfiíl  portion  of  the 
Román  barons  from  the  papal  party  as  representad  by  Hildebrand. 
They  at  once  united  with  the  Lombard  clergy  in  addressing  a  depa- 
tation  to  the  young  Henry  IV.,  who  was  still  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  mother  Agnes,  offering  him  a  golden  crown  and  the  title  of 
Patrician.  The  empire  was  not  indispoaed  to  vindicate  its  oH  pre- 
rogatives,  recently  annulled  by  the  initial  act  of  Nicholas  limiting 
the  right  of  papal  election  to  the  Román  clergy.  The  overtures 
were  therefore  welcomed,  and  while  Anselmo,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  was 
chosen  in  Rome,  October  Ist,  1061,  assuming  the  ñame  of  Alexander 
II.,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  rival  election  took  place  in 
Germany,  by  which  Cadalus,  Bishop  of  Parma,  was  invested  with 
the  perilous  dignity  of  Antipope,  and  divided  the  allegianee  of 
Christendom  under  the  title  of  Honorius  II,  At  least  two  Italian 
bishops  lent  their  sufii-ages  to  these  proceedings — those  of  Vercelli 
and  Piacenza — as  representatives  of  the  Lombard  interest ;  and,  if 
the  testimony  of  Damiani  is  to  be  believed,  they  were  men  whose 
diaaolute  Uves  fitly  represented  the  license  which  the  reformers 
asserted  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  schismatics.' 

The  married  or  concubinary  clergy  were  now  no  longer  merely 
isolated  crimináis,  to  be  punished  more  or  less  aeverely  for  infractions 
of  discipline,  They  were  a  united  body,  who  holdly  proclaimed  the 
correctness  of  their  course,  and  defended  themselves  by  argument  aa 

'  Ad  Cadaloum  Lií>.  i.  Epiat.  20. 
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■well  as  by  political  intrigues  and  miütary  operations.  They  thua 
became  offenders  of  a  far  deeper  dye,  for  the  principies  of  the  chnrcli 
led  irrevocably  to  the  conclusión,  paiadoxical  as  it  maj  seem,  that  he 
■who  "ffas  guilty  of  immorality,  knowing  it  t»  be  wrong,  was  far  less 
criminal  than  he  -who  married,  believing  it  to  be  right.'  What  before 
had  been  a  transgression,  to  be  redeemed  by  penance  and  repentance, 
became  heresy — an  awíiil  word  in  those  fierce  times.  The  odious 
ñame  of  Nicolites  waa  speedily  fastened  on  the  schismatica,  and  the 
Apocalyptic  denanciationa  of  St,  John  were  universally  held  appli- 
cable  to  them.  According  to  Damiani,  they  aupported  Cadalus  in 
the  expectotjon  that  his  success  would  lead  to  a  modification  in  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  by  which  the  license  to  marrj  would  be 
aocorded  to  all  ecclesiastics.' 

That  support  was  efficient,  and  it  was  shortly  needed.  A  revolution 
suddenly  occurred  in  the  política  of  Germany.  Some  dissatisfied 
nobles  and  prelatea  conspired  to  obtain  power  by  overthrowing  the 
regency  of  the  dowager  Empreas  Agnes.  A  stroke  of  daring 
treachery  put  them  in  posaession  of  the  person  of  the  boy-king,  and 
the  arch-conspirator  Hanno  of  Cologne  eamed  his  canonization  by 
reveraing  at  once  the  policy  of  the  previoua  administration.  In  a 
solemn  council  held  at  Osber  in  1062,  the  pretensjona  of  Cadalus 
■were  repudiated,  and  Alexander  II.  was  recognized  as  pope.  Still 
Cadalus  did  not  despair,  but  Trith  the  aid  of  the  Lombard  clergy  he 
raised  forces  and  marched  on  Rome,  relying  on  his  adherents  within 
the  walls.  They  admitted  him  into  the  Leonino  city,  where  he  threw 
biinself  into  the  impregnable  castle  of  San  Angelo.  Immediately 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  he  resolutely  held  out  for  two  years,  in  spite 
of  incredible  privations,  but  at  length  he  aought  safety  in  flight  with 
but  a  single  foUower.  Meanwliile  his  party,  as  a  political  body,  had 
become  broken  up,  and  though  Henry,  ArehbiBhop  of  Ravenna,  still 
adhered  to  him,  he  waa  powerless  to  maintain  his  claims.     Finally, 


'  Ie  1060,  Cardinal  Humbert  of 
Silva-Candida,  in  combating  t" 
vailing  vice  of  simon^,  niíSe 
Uiis  aigimieiit,  reasoning  that 
moral  priest  may  be  Buanended 
be  tolerated  in  hopo 
but  if  he  trenches  on  hereey,  thare  caá 
be  neither  liope  ñor  meroy  for  hioi 
(Humbart.  Cardinal,  adv.  Simoniac. 
Lib.  III.  c.  48).  Damiani  appüed  thÍ3 
to  the  defenderá  of  man-iage  with  all 


his  vigor. 


ruunt,  impudici ;  dum  defenderé  ni- 
tuntur,  mérito  judioantur  híeretici" 
(Opuac.  XTiii.  Días.  ii.  c.  8).  "Nara 
cum  peccat  homo,  quaei  in  puteum 
labitur;  cum  vero  peocata  defendit, 
oa  putei  auper  eum,  ne  pateat  egressua, 
iiigetur.  .  .  Hoo  autem  Ínter  peccato- 
rem  et  hsareticuin  dístat :  quia  peccator 
eat  qui  delinquit,  h^ieticus  autem  gui 
peocatum  per  pravura  dogma  defendit" 
(Opuse.  XXIT.  PwBf.). 
'  Opuso.  XVIII.  Díbs.  ii.  c.  8. 
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in  1067,  Alexander  held  a  coimcil  at  Mantua,  cleared  bis  election  of 
imput€d  irregularity,  amd  was  imiversa))y  recognized. 

During  this  period,  tlie  "  Nicolitan "  clergy  by  no  means  aban- 
doned  tbeir  tenets,  In  1063,  as  soon  aa  he  could  feel  reasonably 
asaured  of  bis  eventual  auccess,  Alexander  aasembled  more  tban  a 
hundred  bisbops  in  council  at  Borne,  where  be  emphatically  repeated 
the  canon  promulgated  in  1059  by  Nicholas  II.,  wliich  was  not  only 
a  proelamation  of  bis  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  reform,  but  an  admissíon 
that  the  legislation  of  liis  predecessor  liad  tbus  far  proved  fraitlesa. 
Damiani,  aiso,  labored  unceasingly  witb  argument  and  exbortation, 
but  the  vehemence  of  hia  declamation  only  shows  how  wideiy  extended 
and  how  powerfiíl  the  heresy  still  was.  We  shall  see  hereafter  tbat 
on  a  mission  to  Milán,  to  reduce  the  married  clergy  to  obedience,  be 
barely  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  on  anotber  to  Lodi,  with  the  same 
object,  the  echismatics,  after  exhausting  argument,  in  support  of 
priestly  marriage,  tbreatened  bim  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
again  his  saintly  dignity  carne  near  being  enhanced  by  the  honora  of 
martyrdom.'  Even  the  restriction  upon  second  marriages  was  occa^ 
sionally  lost  siglit  of,  and  such  most  irregular  unions  were  celebrated 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  rejoieinga  that  were  customary  among 
laymen  in  their  public  nuptials.*  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  pious 
fervor  whicb  habitually  stigmatized  the  wivoa  as  harlots  and  the 
husbands  as  unbridled  adulterers,  Damiani  himself  allows  us  to  see 
that  the  marriage  relation  was  preserved  with  tborough  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  women,  and  was  compatible  with  leaming,  decency, 
and  strict  attention  to  religíous  duty  by  the  men.  Urging  the 
wives  to  quit  their  husbands,  be  finds  it  necessaiy  to  combat  their 
scruples  at  breabing  what  was  to  them  a  solemn  engagement,  foríified 
with  all  legal  provisions  and  religioua  rites,  but  which  he  pronouncea 
a  frivolous  and  meaningless  ceremony.'  So,  in  deploring  the  habitual 
practice  of  marriage  among  the  Piedmontese  clergy,  he  regards  it  aa 


t  Opuse,  sviii.  Diss-  ii.  e.  3. 

'  Obeimte  igitur  pellice,  viduatus 
adjeeit  iterare  conjugium.  Quid  plura? 
Confcederat  sibi  quasi  tabularum  lege 
prostibtilum,  amicorum  atque  con- 
flnium  coDgregat  nuptiali  more  con- 
yentum,  epulatuiia  etiam  totiufl  afflu- 
entife  providet  apparatum — Damiani 
Op,.=^  %-^Tr.    r.¡«i.  íí.  c.  8. 


D.  fidei  sed  perfidia 
subarrhaTit:  quixl  rata 
dofalia  notarius  quasi  n 
eonscripsit  ¡  quod  juramentum  ad  con- 
finaltijdaDi  quodammodo  ooojuii  co- 
pulam  utrinque  processit.  Totum  hoc 
quod  videlieet  apud  alios  est  conjugii 


t  quod  forte, 


.  Ínter  i 
)t  frivolum — Opuai 


n  judí 
I.  Disa. 
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the  only  blot  upon  men  who  otherwise  appeared  to  him  as  a  clionis 
of  angela,  and  as  ahining  lighte  in  the  churcli.' 

Such  considerationa  as  these,  however,  had  no  influence  in  dimin- 
ishmg  Damiani's  zeal,  To  Cunibert,  Bishop  of  Turin,  wliose 
spiritual  flock  he  thua  eo  much  admired,  he  adáresaed,  about  1065, 
an  epistle  reproaching  him  with  his  criminal  laxity  In  permitting 
such  transgressions  in  his  dioeese,  and  urging  him  strenuously  to 
undertake  the  reform  which  was  eo  necessaiy  to  the  purity  of  the 
chnrch.*  Cunibert  apparentiy  did  not  respond  to  the  eshortation, 
for  Damiani  proceeded  to  appeal  to  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  Adelaide,  widow  of  Humbert-aux-Blanches-Maina, 
who  waa  then  rogent.  In  an  elabórate  epistle  he  urgea  her  to  attack 
the  wives,  while  her  bishops  shall  coerce  the  husbanda ;  but  if  the 
latter  neglect  that  duty,  he  invites  her  to  interpose  with  the  secular 
power,  and  thus  avert  Irom  her  house  and  her  countrj  the  Divine 
wrath  which  must  else  overtake  them,*  That  so  strict  a  churchman 
as  Damiani  should  not  only  tolérate  but  advise  the  exercise  of  tem- 
poral authority  over  ecclesiastics,  and  thia,  too,  in  a  matter  purely 
ecclesiaatica],  shows  how  completeiy  the  one  idea  had  become  domi- 
nant  in  his  mind,  since  he  wae  willing  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  privileges 
and  immunities  for  which  the  church  had  been  struggling,  by  fair 
means  and  foul,  for  aix  centaries.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  potentates  had  heen  allowed,  or  had 
assumed,  to  exercise  power  in  the  matter,  for  Damiani  cautiona  the 
Countess  Adelaide  not  to  follow  the  example  of  some  evü-minded 
magnates  and  make  the  pretence  of  reformation  an  excuse  for  apoiling 
the  church.* 

The  zeal  of  the  indefiítigable  Damiani  continued  to  be  as  uncon- 
querable  as  the  stubbomness  of  hia  adversaries,  and  some  two  yeara 
later  we  find  him  again  at  work.  The  date  of  1067  is  generally 
attributed  to  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Peter,  Cardinal  Arch- 
priest  of  the  Lateran,  atimulating  him  to  renewed  exerfcions  in  extir- 
pating  this  foul  disgrace  to  the  church,  and  arguing  at  great  length 
in  repiy  to  the  reasons  and  excuses  with  which  the  clerical  Eenedicks 
continued  to  defend  their  viie  heresv." 


Opuso,  XT 

III.  ma.  ii.  Pwef. 

Opuse.  XT 

in.  Dis8.  ¡I. 

Opuac.  XV 

m.  DÍB3.  iii.e.  1,: 

*  Opuso.  2 

>  Opuse.  í 
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In  all  this  controversj,  it  is  instnictive  to  observe  how  Daiuiaaí 
shows  hiinself  to  be  the  puré  model  of  monkisb  aaceticism,  untainted 
with  any  practica!  wisdom  and  imwarped  by  any  earthly  considera^ 
tions.  Wlien  Hildebrand  struggled  for  sacerdotal  celibacy,  the 
shrewdnesa  of  the  serpent  guided  the  innoeence  of  the  dove,  and  he 
fought  for  what  he  knew  would  prove  a  weapon  of  tremendous  power 
in  securing  for  the  church  the  theoeracy  which  was  his  puré  ideal  of 
human  institutions.  Not  a  thought  of  the  worldly  advantages 
consequent  upon  the  reform  appears  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of 
Damiani.  To  him  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  conscience  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ  ehould  be  adomed  with  the  austere  purity  through 
which  alone  lay  the  path  to  salvation.  Accordinglj  the  argumenta 
which  he  employs  in  his  endless  disputations  carefully  avoid  the 
practical  reasons  which  were  the  principal  motive  for  enforcing  celi- 
bacy.  His  main  reliance  is  on  the  assumption  that,  as  Christ  waa 
bom  of  a  virgin,  so  he  should  be  served  and  the  Eucharist  be  handled 
only  by  virgins  ;  and  his  suhsidiary  logic  consista  of  mystica!  inter- 
pretations  of  passages  in  the  Jewish  history  of  the  Oíd  Testament. 
Phineas,  of  course,  afforda  a  favorite  and  oft-repeated  argument  and 
illustration.  Allusions  to  Ahimelech  can  also  he  understood,  but 
the  reasoning  based  upon  t]ie  tower  of  Sichem,  the  linen  girdle  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  convincing  only 
as  to  the  nnworldliness  of  the  reciuse  of  Avellana. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  leaming  and  eloquence,  the  authority  of 
his  ñame,  the  lustre  of  his  example,  and  the  tireless  efforts  of  his 
fiery  energy,  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  did  not 
advance.  The  later  years  of  Alexander's  pontificate  afiFord  unmis- 
takahle  indications  that  the  puritan  party  were  becoming  discouraged ; 
that  they  were  disposed  to  abate  some  of  their  demands,  and  were 
ready  to  make  concessions  to  the  refractory  spirit  which  refiísed 
ohedience  iu  both  principie  and  practíce.  Thus,  in  1068,  a  decretal 
addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Dalmatia  mereíy  threatens  suspensión 
until  satisJaction  is  made  by  those  who  marryin  orders  or  who  refuse 
to  abandon  their  wives.*     A  somewhat  difEerent  position  waa  taien 


1   Ales.    II.  Bp!st.  125.— Batthyani 

gieg.  Bccles.  Himgar.  I.  407)  remarks 
at  thi8  leiiity  arose^from  the  fact  that 


It  ia  aiao  observable  that  auhdeacons 


ara  not  included  in  this  prohibition — 
a  remarkable  esemption,  sinco  by  tbis 
time  tbeir  subjection  to  the  law  of 
celibacy  had  become  B  settled  rule  ia 
the  Román  church,  I  may  bere  re- 
mark  that  I  had  collected  considerable 
materia  to  trace  the  yarying  praotice 
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wiíh  the  Venetians.  An  epistle  to  the  Patríarch  of  Grado  orders  the 
deprivation  of  those  who  live  in  open  and  undisguised  concubinage, 
but  significan tly  confines  ita  penalties  to  notorious  infractiona  of  the 
rule,  and  leavea  to  God  the  inveatigation  of  such  as  may  be  pnidently 
conoealed.^  Thia  manifests  a  willingnesa  to  temporize  with  ofFendera 
whose  respect  for  papal  authority  would  induce  them  to  abstain  from 
defiant  disobedience — a  pnsillanimous  tempting  of  hypocrisy  to  which 
the  bolder  Hildebrand  eould  never  have  given  hia  conaent.  A  prin- 
cipie of  great  importance,  moreover,  was  abandoned  ■when,  in  1070, 
Alexander  assented  to  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-eiect  of  Le 
Mans,  who  waa  the  son  of  a  priest ;'  and  when  he  stated  that  this 
Tras  not  a  precedcnt  for  the  fiíture,  but  merely  a  concession  to  the 
evil  of  the  times,  his  lasity  was  the  more  impressive,  since  he  thua 
admitted  his  violation  of  the  canona.  He  aubsequently  even  enlarged 
this  special  permiaaion  into  a  general  rule,  with  merely  the  saving 
clause  that  the  proposed  incumbent  should  be  more  worthy  than  his 
competitora.^  Alexander,  moreover,  maintained  in  forcé  the  ancient 
rule  that  no  married  man  could  assume  monastic  vows  unless  his  wife 
gave  her  free  eonsent,  and  entered  a  convent  at  the  same  time.*  We 
shall  see  that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  the  progresa  of  sacer- 
dotalism  rendered  the  sacrament  of  marriage  powerlesa  in  comparison 
with  the  vows  of  religión. 

Alexander  clearly  had  not  in  him  the  atuff  of  which  persecutors 
and  reformers  are  made,  as,  indeed,  his  mercifiíl  liberality  in  ex- 
tending  over  the  Jews  throughout  Europe  the  protoction  of  the  Holy 

with  regard  to  the  auTidiaconate,  but  as 
it  inyoives  no  principie,  merely  depend- 
ing  in  earlier  times  upon  the  local  cub- 
tom  83  to  the  functiona  of  that  grade, 
the  discussion  would  Bcarcely  repaj  the 
spax^e  that  it  would  occupy. 


De  manifestis  loquimur;  Becre- 
um  autem  cügnitor  et  judex  Deus 
.—Alei.  II.  Epiat.  118. 


cimus ;  eed,  aufTragantibus  meritis, 
patjenter  susciplmus ;  non  tamen  ut 
noc  pro  regula  in  poeterum  assumatur, 
sed  ad  tempus  ecclesite  perículo  con- 
eulitur.— Gratian.  Dist.  lvi.  o.  13. 

'  Nam  pro  eo  guod  filius  saccrdotis 
dioítur,  si  CEBterffl  virtutea  in  eum  con- 
veniant,  non  r^icimus,  sed  suflragan- 


muB.— Ales.  II.  Epist.  133.  Baroniua 
attributes  to  thie  the  date  of  1071. 

The  contrast  between  the  weakness 
of  Alexander  and  the  unbending  rí- 
gidity  of  hia  Buceessor,  Hildebrand, 
¡9  well  ahown  by  comparing  this  un- 
Umited  acceptance  of  priestly  ofepring 
with  the  refuaal  of  the  latter  to  permit 
the  elevation  of  a  clerk  requested  by 
both  his  bishop  and  the  King  of  Aragón, 
eimply  becauae  he  was  illegitimate, 
although  ia  other  respecta  admitted 
to  be  unexceptionable  (Qregor.  VII. 
Lib.  ir.  Epist.  50).  We  have  already 
fleen  that  even  amid  the  licanae  which 
prevailed  during  the  eariy  part  of  the 
centuty,  some  Germán  bishops  ha- 
bitually  reñised  ordera  to  the  aons  of 
pnesta. 

'  Ales.  II.  Epist.  112. 
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See  would  sufficiently  demónstrate.  At  length  he,  too,  t 
from  earthly  cares,  and  on  the  day  after  hia  decease,  on  April  22, 
1073,  his  pla«e  was  fiUed  hy  the  man  who  of  all  others  was  the  most 
perfect  impersonation  of  the  aggressive  churchmanship  of  the  age. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  sketch  the  atormy  pontíficate  of 
Hildebrand  in  ite  relation  to  oar  subject,  I  mnst  pause  to  relate  the 
episode  of  the  Milanese  clergj.  The  struggle  in  that  city  to  enforce 
the  ascetic  principies  of  the  reformers  gives  so  perfect  an  inaide  view 
of  the  reformation  itself,  and  its  various  stages  have  been  handed 
down  to  US  with  eo  much  minutenesa  bj  contemporarj  writers,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  treated  by  itself  aa  a  disconnected  whole. 
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In  the  primitive  ages  of  tíie  church,  Milán  was  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Northern  Vicariate  of  Italy,  as  Rome  was  of  the  Southern.  When 
the  preponderance  of  the  latter  eity  hecame  established,  the  glorj  of 
St.  Ambrose  shed  a  lustre  over  his  capital  whioh  the  true  Milaneae 
fondly  regarded  as  rivalling  that  of  St.  Peter  and  the  euperiority  of 
Itome  was  gmdginglj  admitted.  In  the  eleventh  centurj,  Milán  is 
found  occupjing  the  chief  place  among  the  Lombard  cities,  virtually 
govemed  bj  ita  archbishop,  whose  temporal  as  well  as  epiritual 
power  rendered  hb  position  one  of  great  influence  and  importance. 
Yet  even  at  that  early  period,  the  republican  spirit  waa  already 
developed,  and  the  city  was  divided  into  fa«tiona,  as  the  nobles  and 
citizens  struggled  for  altérnate  8uprema«y. 

Milán  was  moreover  the  headquarters  of  the  bidden  ManichEeism 
which,  after  surviving  centuries  of  persecution  in  the  East,  was  now 
secretly  invading  Europe  through  Bulgaria,  and  had  already  atr 
traíted  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  church  in  localities  widely  sepsr 
rated.  Its  earliest  open  manifestation  was  in  Toulouae,  in  1018 ;  at 
Orleans,  in  1023,  Kiug  Robert  the  Pious  caused  numerous  sectaries 
to  expíate  their  heresy  at  the  stake,  where  their  unahrinking  zeal 
excited  general  wonder.  At  Cambrai  and  Liége  similar  measures  of 
repreasion  became  necessary  in  1025;  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
endeavored  at  Goslar,  in  1052,  to  put  an  end  to  them  with  the 
gallows ;  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  Agen  about  the  year 
1100 ;  at  Soissons  in  1114 ;  at  Toulouae  in  1118 ;  at  Cologne  in 
1146 ;  at  Périgord  in  1147 ;  in  England  in  1166,  until  we  can  trace 
their  connection  with  the  Albigensea,  whoee  misfortunea  fill  so  black 
a  page  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Calling  themselves 
Ca^ari,  and  stigmatized  by  trae  believers  under  varions  opprobrious 
ñames,  of  which  the  conunonest  was  Patenas,  their  doctrines  were 
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thoae  of  the  ancient  Manichseaiía,  their  most  characteristic  tenets 
heing  belief  in  the  dualistic  principie,  and  the  abhoirence  of  animal 
food  and  of  mamage.'  The  prevalence  of  these  dogmas  among  the 
Milanese  populace  fiímisbes  a  probable  exphmation  of  much  that 
took  place  during  the  contest  between  Borne  and  the  married  priests. 

Eriberto  di  Arzago,  who  filled  the  archiepiacopal  chaír  of  Milán 
from  1019  to  1045,  was  one  of  the  roost  powerfdl  princes  of  Italy, 


'  I  think  that  there  is  too  much  eon- 
current  testimony  to  this  effect  to  admit 
a  reasonable  doubt  tliat  the  Albigenses 
were  Manichieaiis.  I  niay  return  to 
them  hereafler,  and  therefore  will  not 
discuas  the  point  here.  Aa  regards  the 
earlier  herética,  however,  I  may  mec- 
tion  the  foUowing  oontemporary  au- 
thorities : — 

"With  respeet  to  those  of  Toulouse 
and  Orfeana,  the  "  Fragmentum  His- 
torise  Aquitanite  "  (Pithcei  Hist.  Fraoc. 
Script.  p.  82)  sa^s ;  "  Eo  tempore 
decem  ex  canoaicís  sánete  cruois 
Aurelianis  probati  eunt  eese  Mani- 
chsei,  quoa  res:  Bobertus  quura  nollent 
ad  Catholicam  convertí  ñdem,  igne  cre- 
maii  juissit.  Simili  modo  apud  Tholo- 
sam  iaventi  sunt  Slanichasi,  et  ipai  igne 
cremati  aunt :  et  per  diversaa  Ocoidentis 
partes  Manicheei  exorti  per  laCibula  soae 
occultare  raeperunt" — and  their  errors 
are  thua  apecified  in  the  "  Fragmentum 
Hiat.  Franc."  (Op.  cit.  p,  84)  "  Ii 
dicebant  non  poase  aliquem  in  bap- 
tiamate  apiritum  aanctum  auscipere,  et 
poat  cñminale   peccatum  veniam   noa 

{romereri ;  impositionem  manuum  ni- 
il  poase  oonferre ;  nuptias  apemebant ; 
episcopum  affirmabant  non  poase  ordí- 

In  the  Arteaiftn  gjBod,  held  in  1025 
to  condemn  thoae  of  Cambrai,  the 
tenth  canon  is  direct«d  against  their 
hoatility  to  marri^^e  (Labbei  et  Ooletí 
XI,  1177-8).— See  also  the  prefatory 
letter  of  Gerard,  Bishop  of  Cambrai — 
"  Conjúgalos  nequáquam  ad  regnum 
pertioere" — (Hartzhelm    Concil.    Ger- 

m.  III.  08). 


lar  i 


^  those  executed  at  Goí 
1052—-"  Ibique  quoadam  hterf 
ínter  alia  pravi  erroris  doemat 


hieretica  acabies  latius  serpens  plures 
infloeret,  in  patibulís  suspendi  juaaít." 
—Hermán.  Contraot.  ann.  1052. 

Abüut  1100  Badolphus  Ardens  de- 


who  infesíed 
the  terñtory  of  Agen,  and  recapitúlate! 
their  doctrines  as  embtaeing  dualiara, 
abhorrcnce  of  animal  food  and  of  mar- 
riage,  rejection  of  the  Oíd  Testament 
and  part  of  the  New,  disbelief  in  the 
Eucharist,  in  baptism  and  resurrection, 
&o. — "Dicunt  eniro  tantum  flagitium 
esae  accederé  ad  uxorem,  quantum  ad 
matrem  vel  ad  filiam' ' — Radulf.  Ardent. 
T.  I.  P.  ii.  Homil.  19. 

The  counci!  of  Toulouae,  held  by 
Calixtua  II.  in  1119,  adoyted  a  canon 
condemning  those  who  objected  to  the 
Euehariat,  priesthood,  and  legitímate 
roarriage,  showing  that  Maniehieism 
was  uneitinguiflhed  in  Languedoc. — 
Udalr.  Babenb.  Cod.  Lib.  ii.  o.  308. 

In  1146  a  synod  at  Cologne  tried 
certain  herética,  but  before  the  ex- 
araination  wa»  concluded  the  unfor- 
tunates  were  seized  by  the  rabble  and 
bumed  "  et  quod  magis  mirabile  est, 
ipsi  tormentum  ignia  noa  solum  cum 
patientia,  sed  et  cum  tetitia  introierunt 
ot  sustinuerunt. "  Their  Manichíeism 
is  manifeated  by  their  tenéis  coneeming 
marriage — "  De  baptismo  nostro  non 
curant :  Nuptias  damnant.  .  .  .  In 
cibis  auis  vetant  omne  genus  lactia,  et 
quod  inde  confldtur,  et  quidquid  es 
coitu  procreatur"— Narratio  Bverwini 
Pr^poaiti  ¡Hartzheim.  III.  858-4). 
Cf,  Bemardi  Serm.  65,  66,  in  Cántica. 

The  accuaations  so  freely  diasemi- 
naíed  against  them  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  popular  indignation — such 
as  that  in  their  conyenticles,  after  re- 
lígiouB  exercises,  the  lighta  were  oxtin- 
gulahed,  and  the  congregation  ahan- 
doned  themselves  to  indiscriminate 
exceaaee — are,  of  courae,  without  foun- 
daíion.  It  ia  inatruotive  to  observa 
that  preciaely  the  same  scandala  were 
asserted  of  the  earlf  Chriatiana  (TertuU. 
Apol<^t.  o.  vii.) — so  little  doea  human 
nature  change  with  the  lapse  of  cen- 
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and  though  unsucceBaful  in  tlie  revolt  which  he  organized  in  1034 
against  tbe  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salió,  hie  influenee  waa  scarcelj 
diminiahed  after  hie  retum  from  the  expulsión  which  pimished  hia 
rebellion.^  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Milán  was  passing  throagh  one 
of  its  aícustomed  civil  disaensions.  The  Motta,  or  body  of  burgesses, 
had  quarrelled  with  the  nobles  and  archbishop,  and,  under  the  leader- 
ahip  of  an  apostate  noble  named  Lanzo,  had  expelled  them  trom  the 
city — an  ejection  which  vas  followed  by  an  unsuccessful  siege  of 
three  years.  At  length,  in  1044,  Lanzo  obtained  promise  of  armed 
assistance  froía  Henry  III.,  which  reduced  the  nobles  to  subjection, 
and  they  returned  in  peaoe.  Eriberto  died  the  following  year,  and 
the  election  oí"  hia  auccessor  caused  great  excitement.  Erlembaldo, 
the  popular  chief  (domimia  populi),  called  the  citizens  together  to 
nominate  candidatea,  and  induced  them  to  select  four.  One  of  theae 
waa  Landolfo  Cotta,  a  notary  of  the  aacred  palace,  who  was  brother 
to  Erlembaldo ;  another  was  Anselmo  di  Badagio,  Cardinal  of  the 
Milanese  chnrch,  aubaequently  Biahop  of  Lueca,  and  finally,  as  we 
have  aeen,  pope,  under  the  ñame  of  Alesander  II. ;  the  third  was 
Arialdo,  of  the  femily  of  the  capitanei  of  Carinate ;  and  the  fourth 
was  Otho,  another  Milaneae  cardinal.  Theae  four  were  sent  to  the 
Emperor,  for  him  to  malte  bis  aelection ;  but  the  faction  of  the  nobles 
deapatched  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Guido  di  Valate,  who  already 
held  the  appointment  of  secretary  from  tbe  emperor,  and  who  had 
recommended  himself  by  zealous  services,  which  now  claimed  their 
reward.  Henry  gave  the  coveted  dignity  to  Guido,  ta  the  great 
Burpriee  and  indignation  of  the  popular  nominees.  Their  expostular- 
tions  were  unavailing,  and  both  parties  returned — Guido  to  assume 
an  office  harassed  by  the  opposition  of  the  people  on  wbom  he  had 
been  forced,  and  the  disappointed  candidatea  to  brood  over  the 
wrongs  which  had  deprived  them  of  the  splendid  prize,'  We  shall 
aee  how  thorougbly  three  of  tboae  candidates  avenged  tbemaelves. 

It  is  observable  from  tbis  transaetion  that  Milán  was  completely 
independent  of  Rome.     The  soyereignty  of  tbe   distant   emperor, 


'  It  Í5  scarceij  worth  while  to  more 
than  refer  to  the  aasertion  of  mediíeval 
Milanese  chroniclere  ttat  Eriberíj)  mar- 
ried  a  noble  lady  named  TTseria.  Puri- 
celli  (Muratori  Script  Ker,  Ital.  T. 
122-S)  has  suffioiently  demonstrated 
its  improbability.  He  does  not,  bow- 
ever,  alinde  to  the  argument  derÍTable 


frota  tbe  fact  that  Eriberto'B  ñame  ¡s 
aigned  to  the  proeeedinge  of  the  councíl 
of  Payia  in  1022,  where  priestij  mar- 
riage  was  eo  aeverely  condemned. 

'  Gualyaneo  Plamma,  Chron.  Mag, 
o.  763. — Landulph.  Sénior.  Mediolan. 
Hist.  Lib.  III.  c.  2. 
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absorbed  in  the  dissensions  of  Germaiij,  could  press  but  lightly  on 
the  poweríul  and  turbulent  city.  Rome  was  not  even  thought  of  iu 
creating  the  arcbbishop,  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  power  were 
granted  by  the  imperial  investiture.  Eut  when,  soon  after,  the 
Germán  popes  had  rescued  tbe  papa<;y  from  the  contempt  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  its  domination  over  Milán  became  a  necessary  at«p  in 
ita  progress  to  universal  supremacy,  and  lent  additional  vigor  to  the 
desires  of  the  reformers  to  restore  the  forgotten  discipline  of  the 
church  in  a  city  so  influential, 

Marriage,  at  this  time,  was  a  universal  privilege  of  the  Milanese 
clergy,  If  we  may  beiieve  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  almost  a 
contemporary,  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  was  strictly  examined  as 
to  hia  learaing  and  moráis.  These  being  satisfactory,  he  waa,  if 
unmarried,  asked  if  he  had  strength  to  remain  so,  and  if  he  replied 
in  the  negative,  he  could  forthwith  betroth  himself  and  many  with 
the  ordinarj  legal  and  religioue  ceremonies.  Second  mamages  were 
not  allowed,  and  the  Levitical  law  as  to  the  virginity  of  the  bride 
was  strictly  observed.  Those  who  remained  single  were  ohjects  of 
suspicion,  wbile  those  who  performed  their.  sacred  functions  duly, 
and  brought  up  their  femilies  in  the  fear  of  God,  were  respected 
and  obeyed  by  their  flocks  as  pastora  should  be,  and  were  eligible  to 
the  episcopate.  Concubinage  was  regarded  as  a  heinous  oiFence,  and 
those  guilty  of  ¡t  were  debarred  from  ali  promotion' — in  this  reversing 


>  Landulf.  Sénior.  L.  ii.  e.  85. 
The  writer  was  a  partisan  of  the 
msiried  clergy  ¡  but  his  deBcriptiun  is 
conflrmed  bj  the  tnstimony  whieh 
Damiani  bears  (ante,  p.  203)  to  the 
good  character  of  the  marríea  clpcgy 
of  Savoy.  Still,  there  may  be  soiue 
trutb  in  the  counter  stateiaent  of  an 
opponent,  S.  Andrea  of  Vallombrosa, 
íi  diseiple  of  S.  Arialdo— "  Nam  aUi 
cum  canibus  et  aceipitribus  huc 
illucque  pervagantes,  suum  venationi 
lubriom  faroolatum.  tradebant;  »lii 
vero  tabemarii  et  nequam  villici,  alíi 
impii  uBurarii  existewtnt ;  euDCti  fere 
aut  cum  publicia  uíoribus  aive  eeortís, 
suam  ignominiose  duoehant  vitam  .  .  . 
ITniverai  sio  sub  simoniaoa  hseresi 
tenebantur  impliciti." — Vit.  S. 
aldi  e.  I,  No.  7. 

The  Milanese  defended  their  pos 
not  only  by  Scrlpture  teste,  but  also  by 


a  decisión  which  they  affirmed  was 
rendered  by  St.  Ambrose,  to  whom  the 
uestioa  of  the  permiasibility  of  saeer- 
lotal  marriage  had  been  refeired  by  the 
pope  and  bishops.  Of  conree  the  story 
was  without  foimdation,  but  sin^ularly 
enough,  the  Milanese  clung  to  it  long 
after  the  subject  had  ceased  to  he  open 
to  diseussion.  Puricelli  has  investi- 
gated  the  matter  with  hia  usual  con- 
scientious  industry,  and  shows  the  repe- 
tition  of  the  legend  not  only  by  Datius 
and  Iiwidulfus  Sénior  in  the  eleventh 
centiuy,  but  by  &ualvaneo  Plamma  in 
the  thirteenth,  by  the  author  of  the 
Plofl  Florum,  by  Pietro  Agario  and  by 
Bemardino  Cono  in  tbe  ífteenth,  and 
by  Tristano  Calco  in  the  siiteenth  cen- 
tury — the  two  latter  falling  in  conse- 
quenoe  under  the  revisión  of  the  Index, 
^ript.  Ker.  Ital.  V.  122-3.) 
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the  estímate  placed  upoa  the  respective  infractions  of  discipline  by 
the  Román  cburch. 

The  see  of  Lucca  consoled  Anselmo  di  Badagio  for  the  failure  of 
hÍ8  aspirations  towards  the  arehiepiscopate,  and  the  other  disappointed 
candidates  for  a  whüe  cherished  their  mortification  in  silence.  Lan- 
dolfo  and  Arialdo  were  inclined  to  asceticism,  and  a  visit  which 
Anselmo  paid  to  Müan  stimulated  them  to  undertake  a  reform  which 
could  not  but  prove  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  their  successM 
competitor  Guido.  Leadei^  of  the  people,  and  masters  of  the  art  of 
inflaming  popular  passion,  they  cansed  assembliea  to  be  hcld  in  which 
they  inveighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  irregularities  of  the 
clergy,  whose  sacraments  they  stigmatized  as  the  foulest  corruption, 
whoae  churches  they  denounced  aa  dena  of  prostitution,  and  whose 
property  they  assumed  to  be  legitímate  prey  for  the  spoiler.  Guido 
in  vain  endeavored  to  represa  the  agitation  thua  produced,  argued  in 
íavor  of  the  married  clergy,  and  was  sustained  by  the  party  of  the 
nobles.  In  a  city  like  Milán,  it  was  not  difficult  to  excite  a  tumult. 
Besidea  the  influence  of  the  perennial  factions,  ever  eager  to  tear 
each  other'a  throats,  the  populaíie  were  ready  to  yield  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bold  reformera.  The  Manichfean  heresy  had  taken  deep  root 
among  the  masses,  who,  afraid  to  declare  their  damnable  doctrines 
openly,  were  rejoieed  in  any  way  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  and  whoae  views  were  in  accordanee  with  those  now 
broached  on  the  subject  of  marriage.'  Whíle  these  motives  would 
nrge  forward  the  serious  portion  of  the  citizens,  the  imthinking 
rabble  would  naturally  be  prompt  to  embrace  any  cause  which 
promised  a  prospect  of  disturbance  and  plunder.  Party  línes  were 
quickly  drawn,  and  if  the  reformers  were  able  to  revive  a  forgotten 
scandal  by  stigmatizing  their  opponenta  aa  Nicolitea,  the  party  of  the 
clergy  and  the  nobles  had  their  revengo.  The  meetings  of  Landolfo 
and  Arialdo  were  held  in  a  spot  called  Pataria,  whence  they  soon 


t  '  Milán  lüng  retained  its  bad  pre- 
eminence  aa  a  neet  of  heresy.  "Wnen 
Frederic  II.,  in  1236,  delayed  his  pco- 
mised  orusade  to  subdue  the  rebellioua 
Milonese,  his  excuse  tü  the  pope  was 
that  he  ought  not  to  leave  behind  him 
unbelieveis  worse  than  those  whom  he 
would  seek  aereas  the  aeas.  "  Cura 
.  ,  .  jam  aizania  segotes  ineipiant  auf- 
foeare  per  eÍTÍtatea  Itálicas,  pneeipue 
transiré  ad  Saraeenos 


hostiliter  espugnandos,  et  illos  incor- 
rectos pertransire,  eaeet  vulnua  infiso 
ferro  fomentia  superficialibus  delinire, 
et  cioatricem  defonnam  non  medelam 
"  and  Matthew  París  callj 
mnium  h^reticorum,  Pate- 
Luciferanorum,  Publioano- 
XJflurariorum  re- 
iptaeulum." — Hist.  Angl. 
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became  knowii  as  Paterins — a  term  which  for  centuries  continued  to 
be  of  fearíul  import,  as  synoüymous  with  Maniohíeaiis.^ 

Matters  could  not  long  remain  in  this  conditioa,  Durmg  an 
altercatioii  irs  the  churcli  of  San  Celso,  a  hot-heajied  priest  aasaulted 
AriaJdo,  whom  Landolfo  extrical«d  from  the  crowd  f 
personal  risk.  Thereupon  the  reformers  eaUed  the  p 
in  the  theatre;  inflammatorj  addresses  apeedily  wrought  up  the 
popular  passions  to  ungovemable  fiírj;  the  priests  were  turned  out 
of  the  churches,  their  housee  sacked,  fheir  pereons  maltreated,  and 
they  were  finaliy  obliged  to  purchase  a  sioapension  of  oppression  by 
subacribing  a  paper  binding  themseives  to  chastity.  The  nobles,  far 
from  being  able  to  pi-oteet  the  clergy,  finding  themseives  also  in 
danger,  sought  safety  in  flight;  while  the  rabble,  having  exhausted 
the  support  derivable  from  intramural  plunder,  spread  over  the 
country  and  repeated  in  the  villages  the  devastations  of  priestly 
propertj  which  they  had  eommitted  in  Milán. ^ 

The  suffering  clergy  applied  for  reüef  to  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  and  finding  none,  at  length  appealed  to  Rome  itself. 
Stephen  IX.,  who  thon  filled  the  papal  chair,  anthorized  the  areh- 
biahop  to  hold  a  synod  for  the  parpóse  of  restoring  peace.  It  met, 
in  the  early  part  of  1058,  at  Fontaneto,  near  Novara.  The  prelates 
were  unanimous  in  austaining  their  clergy,  and  the  reformers 
Landolfo  and  Arialdo  were  excommunicated  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  They  disregarded  the  interdict,  however,  redoubled  their 
efforta  with  the  people,  whom  they  bonnd  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
adhere  to  the  sacred  cause,  and  even  forced  the  priests  to  join  in  the 
corapact.  Arialdo  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  developed  in 
fnll  the  objects  of  the  movement,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  not 
only  reault  in  restoring  purity  and  discipline,  but  might  also  be  used 
to  break  down  the  dangerous  iudependence  of  the  Ambrosian  church 
and  reduce  it  to  the  subjection  which  it  owed  and  refiísed  to  the 


'  Amulf.  Gest.  Archiep.  Mediolan. 
Lib.  III.  c.  9.~Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  iil. 
e.  10. 

Benzo,  the  uncoroproiniaing  ira- 
perittlist,  always  alludea  to  the  papal 
partj  wlien  he  speaks  of  the  Patanni 
— that  term  not  having  jet  asaumed 
the  significance  which  it  subsequently 
obtained.  He  accuses  Anselmo  d¡ 
Badagio  of  being  the  author  of  the 
troublea — "  priniLtus  Patariam  iiiTenit, 


domini  sui  arehiepiecopi  cui 
juraverat  inimicia  aperuit.  AbuBiis  eat 
etiam  quadam  monacha,  cum  Landul- 
ñno  8U.0  proprio  eonsobríno." — Com- 
ment.  de  Beb.  Henric.  IV.  Lib.  vil.  o. 
2.— The  latter  sccuaatlon  can  no  doiibt 
be  set  down  as  one  of  the  haselesa 
scandals  so  freely  cast  from.  one  party 
to  the  otlier  in  those  turbulent  timefl. 

'  Arnulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  10.— Landulf. 
I  Sen.  Lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
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Apostolic  see.  The  arguments  were  convineing,  the  excommuniea^ 
tion  waa  removed,  and  Arialdo  returned  to  bia  work  with  zeal  more 
fiery  than  ever.^ 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  had  taken  heart  and  offered  armed  resistanee 
to  the  Patarian  fa«tion,  resulting  in  incessant  fights  and  increasing 
bloodshed.  Nicholas  II,,  who  by  this  time  had  succeeded  Stephen 
IX.,  sent  Hildebrand  and  Ansehno  di  Badagio  on  a  mission  to 
Milán,  with  inatructions  to  allay  the  passions  which  led  to  such 
deplorable  resulta,  and,  while  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  miea  of 
discipline,  to  pacify  if  possible  the  people,  and  to  arrange  such  a  basis 
of  reconciliation  as  might  restore  pea«e  to  the  distraíted  church. 
The  milder  Anselmo  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  this  errand  of 
charity,  but  the  unbending  Hildebrand  was  not  likely  to  listen  to 
aught  but  imconditionai  subjection  to  the  canons  and  to  Rome,  The 
quarrel  therefore  waxed  fiercer  and  deadlier;  the  turmoil  beeame 
more  inextricable  aa  daily  combats  embittered  both  parties,  and  the 
missionaries  departed,  leaving  Guido  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
authority  over  his  rebellious  city,  and  the  seeds  of  diacord  more 
widelj  scattered  and  more  deeply  planted  than  ever.' 

Again,  in  1059,  a  papal  legation  was  sent  with  fiíU  authority 
to  forcé  the  recalcitrant  clergy  to  submission,  Anselmo  again 
returned  to  his  native  city,  accompanied  this  time  by  Peter  Damiani. 
Their  presence  and  their  pretensions  caused  a  fearfizl  tumult,  in  which 
Damiani  and  Landolfo  were  in  deadly  peril.^  An  assembly  was  at 
length  held,  where  the  legates  asserted  the  papal  preéminence  by 
taking  the  plaoe  of  honor,  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  Milanese, 
who  did  not  relish  the  degradation  of  their  archbishop  before  the 
representativos  of  a  foreign  prelate.  The  question  in  debate  hinged 
upon  the  authoriij  of  Rome,  which  was  stoutly  denied  by  the 
Lombarda.'  Peter,  in  a  long  oration,  showed  that  Rome  had  chriatian- 
ized  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  St.  Ambrose  himself  had 
invoked  the  papal  power  as  superior  to  his  own.     The  pride  of  the 


'  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  11, 
'  Laodulf.  Sen.  Lib.  in.  c.  13. 
'  "  Quod  Modiolanensia  civitas  tune 
in  Beditionem  versa,  repentínum  utique 
nostmin   minabatur   interitum." — The 

Üil  must  have  been  serioue,  for  even 
ndolfo,  whose  nérvea  were  seaBoned 
by  constant  civic  strife,  made  a  vow  to 
becorae  a  monk  if  he  should 


his  delay  in  fulfilling  which,  after  the 
danger  waa  past,  calloil  titith  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  Damián!. — Damiani 
Opuse.  XLll.  eap.  1. 

'  Their  defence  waa  "non  deberé 
Ambtijsiftnam  ecclesiam  Eomanis  legi- 
bus  subjacere,  nullumque  judicandi  vel 
disponendi  jus  Romano  pontíflci  in  illa 
sede  competeré. — Damiani  Opuse,  v. 
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Ambrosian  church  gave  waj,  and  the  suprCToacy  of  St.  Peter  was 
finally  a«kiiowledged.  Tliis  granted,  the  rest  foUowed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  heretical  errors  of  simony  and  marriage  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Peter  thought  himeelf  mercifiíl  in  his  triumph;  where 
all  alibe  were  guilty,  punishment  for  the  past  became  impossible,  and 
he  restricted  himself  to  provisione  for  the  fiíture.  The  archbishop 
and  his  clergy  signed  a  paper  expressing  their  contrition  in  the  most 
humiliating  terms,  and  binding  themselves  and  their  successors,  under 
penalty  of  eternal  daranation,  to  tender  simony  thereafter  unknown. 
As  regards  the  Nicoíitan  heresy,  a  aignificant  caution  was  obaerved, 
for  its  extirpation  was  only  promised  in  as  íar  as  it  should  be  found 
possible;^  and  when  Arnolfo,  the  nephew  of  Guido,  swore  for  his 
únele  that  in  future  monks  should  be  the  oníj  persons  ordained 
without  a  preliminary  oath  that  no  money  had  been  paid  or  received, 
it  is  observable  that  the  maintenance  of  ohastity  was  discreetly 
passed  over.  Then  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  swore,  in  the 
hands  of  Damiani  at  the  altar,  their  faithful  observance  of  the  pledge 
to  destroy  the  simoniacal  and  Nicoíitan  heresies,  under  penalties  the 
most  tremendous;  and  Guido  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground, 
humbly  deplored  his  negligence  in  the  past,  imposed  on  himself  a 
penitence  of  a  hundred  years  (redeemable  at  a  certain  sum  per 
annum),  and  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  to  atone 
for  his  sin.  Not  content  with  this,  Damiani  mounted  the  pulpit  and 
made  both  priests  and  people  take  an  oath  to  extírpate  both  heresies; 
and  the  clergy,  before  being  reconciled  to  the  church  and  restored  to 
the  poaitions  which  they  had  forfeited  by  their  contumacy,  were 
forced  individually  under  oath  to  anathematize  all  heresies,  and 
especially  those  of  simony  and  marriage.  A  penance  was  imposed 
on  every  one  involved  in  simony — no  allusion  being  made  to  those 
who  were  married;  some,  who  were  manifestly  unfit  for  their  sacred 
duties,  were  suspended,  and  the  legates  returned,  after  triumphantíy 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  mission.'' 


'  Nieolaitamm.  quoque  híereeim  ni- 
hilominua  condemnamus,  et  non  modo 
1  et  diáconos  et  subdia- 
m  et  concubímkTuní  fiedo 
ris  studiis,  in  quantum 
nobis  poBsibilitas  fuerit,  sub  eodem  quo 
supra  testimonio  arcendos  esse  promit- 
tímus. — Damiani  Opuse,  y. 


'  Damiani   op.  < 
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If  Damiani  faacied  that  argumentative  subtlety  aad  paper  promises, 
even  though  solemnly  given  in  tlie  name  of  God  and  all  his  sainta, 
were  to  settle  a  question  involving  the  fiercest  passions  of  men,  the 
cloistered  saint  knew  little  of  human  nature.  The  pride  of  the 
Milanese  was  deeplj  wounded  bj  a  subjection  to  Rome,  unknown  for 
many  generations,  and  il!  endured  by  men  wbo  gloried  in  the  ancient 
dignitj  of  the  Ambrosian  cburch,  ^Tien,  therefore,  in  1061,  their 
townsman,  Anselmo  di  Badagio,  was  elevated  from  the  episcopate  of 
Lncca  to  that  of  the  Holj  See,  Milán,  in  common  with  the  reat 
of  Lombardj,  eagerly  embraeed  the  cause  of  the  anti-pope  Cadalus. 
One  of  Anselmo's  earlieat  acts  as  pope  was  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
Milanese,  affeotionately  exhorting  them  to  amendment,  and  expreBsing 
a  hope  that  his  poníificate  was  to  witness  the  extincíion  of  the 
hereaies  which  had  distracted  and  degradeii  the  chnrch.'  He  could 
scarcely  have  entertained  the  confidence  whieh  he  expressed,  for 
thongh  Landolfo  and  Arialdo  endeavored,  ■with  unabated  zeal,  to 
enforce  the  canons,  the  Nicolitan  fe^tion,  regardless  of  the  pledges 
given  to  Damiani,  maintained  the  contest  with  eqnal  stubbomness. 
Landolfo,  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  was  attacked  at  Piacenza,  wounded, 
and  forceii  to  retum.  Soon  after  this  he  was  prostrated  by  a  pulmo- 
nary  affection,  losí  his  yoice,  and  died  after  a  lingering  illness  of  two 
yeara.*  Tbe  Paterins,  thus  depriyed  of  their  leader,  found  another 
in  the  person  of  his  brother,  ErlembaJdo,  just  then  retumed  from  a 
pUgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Gifted  with  every  knightly  accom- 
pliahment,  valiant  in  war,  saga«ioii8  in  council,  of  a  commanding 
presence,  and  endowed  with  eloquence  to  eway  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  he  was  the  impersonation  of  a  popular  leader;  while,  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  now  called,  his  deep  religious  convictions 
lent  an  attraction  which  was  heightened  by  an  unpardonable  personal 
■wrong — for,  early  in  life,  he  had  been  betrothed  to  a  young  girl,  who 
fell  under  the  seductive  wiles  of  an  unprincipled  priest.  Yet 
Erlembaldo  did  not  embark  in  civü  strife  without  a  hesitation  which 
reflecta  honor  on  his  character.  He  refdsed,  at  first,  but  was 
persnaded  to  seek  counsel  of  the  pope.  Arialdo  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  and  urged  Alexander  to  adopt  him  as  military  leader  in  the 
war  against  sacerdotal  marriage,  Alexander,  too,  ehrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  authorizing  war  in  such  a  cause,  but  Arialdo 

>  Alexand.  II.  Bpist.  í.  Irenoed     aecordingly,      and      Muratori 

.  >,;„  ,!,„   graveiy  asserts  that  the  eyidence  in  his 


i  favor  is  indubitable. 
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Bought  the  assistanoe  of  Hildebrand,  and  the  soruples  of  the  pope 
were  removed  by  the  prospect  of  asserting  the  autbority  of  Rome. 
When  Erlembaldo  heard  the  commands  of  the  Vieegerent  of  God, 
and  received  a  aacred  baiiner  to  be  borne  through  the  expected 
battles,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  as  to  bis  dnty.  He  accepted  the 
mission,  and  to  it  he  devoted  his  life.^ 

Returning  to  Milán  with  this  sanetion,  the  zeal  and  müitary 
experience  of  Erlembaldo  soon  made  themselves  felt.  He  enrolled 
secretly  all  the  young  men  whom  persuasión,  threats,  or  promises 
could  induce  to  follow  bis  standard,  and  thus  supported  by  an  organ- 
iaed  body,  he  endeavored  to  enforce  the  decretáis  inhibiting  simony 
and  marriage.  All  recalcitrant  priests  presuming  to  officiate  were 
tom  from  the  altara.  The  riots,  which  seem  to  have  ceased  for  a 
time,  became,  with  varjing  fortune,  more  numerous  and  alarming 
than  ever,  and  the  persecutíon  of  the  clergy  was  greatly  intensified, 
Guido,  at  length,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  uphold  and  protect  the 
Bacerdotal  body,  was  driven  from  the  city,  and  the  popular  reformera 
seemed  at  last  to  have  carried  their  point,  after  a  civil  war  which 
had  now  lasted,  with  short  intervals,  for  nearly  ten  years.* 

As  though  to  confirm  the  victory,  Arialdo,  in  1066,  at  a  council 
held  in  Rome,  procured  the  excommuni catión  of  his  arcbbishop, 
Guido,  with  which  he  retumed  triumphantly  to  Milán.  Some 
popular  revolution  among  the  iactions,  however,  had  brought  Guido 
back  to  the  citj,  wbere  he  maintained  a  precarious  position.  Dis- 
regarding  the  excommunication,  he  resolved  to  ofBciate  in  the  solemn 
Services  of  Pentecost  (June  4th,  1066),  and,  braving  all  opposition, 
he  appeared  at  the  altar.  Excited  to  fury  at  this  unexpectcd  con- 
tumacy,  the  popular  party,  led  on  by  Erlembaldo  and  Arialdo, 
attacked  him  in  the  church ;  his  followers  ralüed  in  his  defence,  but, 
after  a  stubbom  fight,  were  forced  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  nearly  to  death.     Shocked  by  thia 


1  Arnulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  13,  14.— Lan- 
dolf.  Sen.  Lib,  iti.  c.  18,  U. 

To  tbis  period  may  probablj  be  at- 
tributed  two  epistles  of  Aleíander  II. 
(Epiatí.  98,  94)  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  ¡¿¡Jan,  informing  botb  parties  that  a 
Eoman  sjnod  had  recen^  prohibited 
incontinent  prieata  from  omciating,  and 
had  ordered  tlie  people  not  to  attend  at 
their  ministratjona.  He  adds  thftt  those 
who  sbandim  their  funotions  to  cleave 


to  their  wives,  must  be 
give  up  their  benefieea. 

'  Arnulf.  Lib.  iii.  e.  16.  — Landulf. 
8en.  Lib.  iii.  c.  15.— AmulfoB  alludea 
to  a  dispute  conoetning  the  litany, 
whieh  complicated  the  quarrel.  The 
troubies  eyen  invaded  the  monasteriea, 
for  Erlembaldo  procured  the  forcible 
ejection  of  sundry  abbots  appointed  by 
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Oütrage,  many  of  the  citizens  abandoned  the  party  of  the  reformers, 
and  the  nobles,  taking  advantage  of  the  revídsion  of  feeling,  again 
had  the  ascendency.  Arialdo  was  obliged  to  fiy  for  hia  life,  and 
endeavored  to  conceal  himself,  travelling  only  by  night.  The 
avengers  were  cloae  upon  hia  tra«b,  however ;  he  was  betrajed  by  a 
priest,  and  the  satellites  of  Gruido  carried  hira  to  an  ialand  in  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  (June  27th,  1066)  they  put  him  to  death,  with  all 
the  refinement  of  cruelty.  A  series  of  miraclea  prevented  the 
att«mpted  concealment  of  the  martyred  corpse,  and  ten  months  later 
ErlembaJdo  recovered  it,  freah  and  untouched  by  comiption.  Carried 
to  Milán,  it  waa  interred  ■vdth  statelj  pomp  in  the  monaatery  of  San 
Celao,  where  the  miracles  wrought  at  hia  tomb  proolaimed  the  sanctity 
of  him  who  had  died  for  the  faith,  and  ere  long  hia  canonization 
formaUy  enrolled  St.  Arialdo  among  the  saJnla  of  Heaven.' 

Erlembaldo  for  a  while  remained  quiet,  but  in  aecret  he  recon- 
structed  his  party,  and,  undaunted  by  the  fate  of  his  associate,  he 
suddenly  renewed  the  civil  strife.  Successfiíl  at  first,  he  forced  the 
clergy  to  bind  themaelves  by  fresh  oaths,  and  expelled  Guido  again 
from  the  city ;  but  the  clerical  party  recovered  ¡ts  strength,  and  the 
■war  was  carried  on  with  varying  fortune,  until,  in  1067,  Alexander 
II.  despatched  another  legation  with  orders  to  harmonize,  if  poasible, 
the  endless  atrife.  Cardinals  Mainardo  and  Minuto  appear  to  have 
been  aincerely  desirous  of  reconciling  the  angry  fafitions.  They  pro- 
claimed  an  amnesty  and  promulgated  a  constitution  whioh  protected 
the  clergy  from  abuse  and  perseeution,  and  though  they  decreed  sus- 
pensión for  married  and  concubinary  priests,  they  required  that  none 
should  be  puniahed  on  suspicion,  and  laid  down  auch  regulationa  for 
trial  as  gave  great  proapect  of  immunity,^  There  must  have  been 
pfessing  neceasity  for  some  such  regulationa,  if  we  may  believe  the 
assertion  of  Landolfo  that  vrhen  Erlembaldo  found  his  funds  running 
low  he  appointed  thirty  judges  to  examine  all  ecclesiastics  in  holy 


'  Amulf.  Lib.  III.  c.  18.— Laadulf. 
Lib.  111.  c.  29,  In  1090  the  remains 
of  St.  Arialdo  were  tranalated  by  Arch- 
biahop  Anselmo  IT.  to  the  eburch  of 
St.  Denis,  and  Muiatori  quotes  ¿pom 
Aloiati  fl  eurious  statement  to  the  effeet 
that  in  1508  Louis  XII.  removed  tbem 
to  PariB  in  mietake  for  the  relies  of  St. 
Denia  the  Areopagite,  the  Parisians  in 
hia  time  still  venerating  tiem  aa  those 
of  the  lattec  aaint. 

Aboutthe  time  of  Arialdo's  martyr- 


dom,  Cremona  must  have  been  won 
over  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  for 
in  1066  we  flnd  Alesander  II.  addresa- 
ing  the  "  raligiosie  clericie  et  fidelibua 
laicis  "  of  that  city,  thanking  God  that 
they  had  hoen  moved  to  eitirpat«  the 
simoniacal  and  Nicolitan  hereaies,  and 
eommanding  that  in  future  all  those  in 
orders  who  contaminat«d  themselves 
witb  women  ahould  be  degraded. — 
Ales,  II.  Epiat.  3S. 


'  Amulf.  Lib.  I 


:.  13,  19. 
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orders.  Those  who  could  not  procure  twelve  conjurators  to  swear 
with  them  on  the  Gospels  as  to  their  immaculate  purity  since  ordi- 
nation,  had  all  their  property  confiscated.  At  the  same  time  the 
rabhle  used  to  prowl  around  at  night  and  throw  female  ornamenta 
and  artieles  of  apparel  into  priests'  houaes ;  then,  breaking  open  the 
doors,  they  would  proclaim  the  criminality  of  the  inmates,  and 
plunder  everjthing  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.' 

Modérate  men  of  both  parties,  wearied  with  the  unceaaing  strife, 
eagerly  hailed  the  a«commodation  propoeed  by  the  papal  legates, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  prospeet  of  pea«e.  Erlembaldo,  however,  was 
dissatiafied,  and,  "risiting  Borne,  soon  aroused  a  fresh  cause  of 
quarrei.  At  the  suggestion  of  Hildebrand  he  started  the  portentous 
queation  of  ¡nvestiturea,  and  on  his  return  he  endeavored  to  forcé 
both  clergy  and  laity  to  take  an  oath  that  in  future  their  archbishops 
shouid  apply  to  the  pope,  and  not  to  the  emperor,  for  confirmation — 
thus  securing  a  chief  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Guido  sought 
to  anticipate  this  movement,  and,  in  1069,  oíd  and  wearied  with  the 
nnending  contention,  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  to  the  subdeacon 
G-otefrido,  who  had  long  been  hia  principal  adviser.  The  latter  pro- 
eured  his  confirmation  fi-om  Henry  IV.,  but  the  Milanese,  defrauded 
of  their  electoral  privileges,  refiísed  to  a^íknowledge  him.  Erlem- 
baldo was  not  8Í0W  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  feeling ;  a 
tumult  was  readily  excited,  and  Gotefrido  was  glad  to  escape  at  night 
from  the  rebellious  city.  Guido  added  fresh  confoaion  by  asserting 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Gotefrido,  and  by  endeavoring  to  re- 
sume hia  see.  To  thia  end  he  raaáe  a  treaty  with  Erlembaldo,  but 
that  crafty  chieftain,  obíaining  posaession  of  his  person,  imprisoned 
him  in  the  monastery  of  San  Celso,  and  then  proceeded  to  besiege 
Gotefrido  in  Castiglione.  The  new  archbishop  defended  himself 
bravely,  until,  in  1071,  Erlembaldo  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.^ 

Meanwhile  another  aspirant,  Azzo,  installed  by  Erlembaldo,  fared 
no  better  than  his  rivals.  The  peopie,  unbidden  guests,  rushed  in  to 
his  inaugural  banquet,  uneaji^hed  him  in  the  córner  where  he  had 
hidden  himself,  dragged  him  by  the  heels  into  the  street,  and,  pla^íing 
him  in  a  pulpit,  forced  him  to  swear  that  he  would  make  no  further 
pretensions  to  the  see;  whüe  the  papal  légate,  who  had  presided 

■  Landulf.  Sen.  L¡b.  iii.  c.  20. 

'  Arnulf.  Lib.  m.  e.  19,  20,21,  22, 23.— Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  ni.  c.  28. 
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over  the  solemnities,  vas  glad  to  escape  whli  his  life.  Azzo,  however, 
was  recognized  bj  Rome ;  he  was  released  from  the  obligation  of  bis 
oath,  and  money  was  fumished  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  quarrel. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  IV.  sent  asaistance  to  Gotefrido,  which 
enabled  bim  to  carry  on  tbe  campaign  witb  some  vigor ;  but  he  was 
luiable  to  obtaiii  a  foothold  in  Milán.  Azzo  fled  to  Rome,  and  tbe 
eity  remained  without  an  arehbishop  and  under  an  interdict  launched 
in  1074  by  Hildebrand,  who,  in  April,  1073,  had  succeeded  to 
Alexander  II.' 

The  Milanese  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  interdict,  wbile 
Erlembaldo,  wbo  now  beld  undisputed  command  of  the  city — and, 
indeed,  of  almost  all  Lombardy — used  every  effort  to  enforce  respect 
for  it.  At  lengtb,  at  Easter,  1075,  he  resolutely  prevented  the 
solemniaation  of  the  sacred  rites,  and  caat  out  the  holy  chrism  which 
the  priestB  bad  persisted  in  preparing.  Tbis  roused  the  popnlace  to 
resistance ;  both  parties  Sew  to  arms,  and,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  the  fray,  Erlembaldo  feU  mortally  wounded  under  the  shade 
of  the  papal  banner,  which  was  still  the  emblem  of  his  cauBe,  and  in 
virtue  of  wbicb  he  was  canonized  aa  a  saintly  martyr  to  the  faith, 
The  Milanese,  sinking  all  paat  animosities,  imited  in  promptly 
sending  an  embassy  to  Henry  IV.  to  congratúlate  him  on  the  death 
of  the  common  enemy,  and  to  request  the  appointment  of  another 
arehbishop.  To  this  he  responded  by  nominating  Tedaldo,  wbo  was 
duly  consecrated,  notwitbatanding  the  pretensions  of  bis  competitors, 
Gotefrido  and  Azzo.  Tedaldo  was  the  leader  of  the  dieaffected 
bisbops  wbo,  at  the  synod  of  Pavia,  in  1076,  excommunicated  Pope 
Gregory  himself;  and  though,  after  the  interview  at  Canosa,  in 
1077,  tbe  Lombards,  disgnsted  with  Henry's  voluntary  humiliation 
before  that  papal  power  which  they  had  leamed  to  despise,  aban- 
doned  tbe  imperialista  for  a  time,  yet  Tedaldo  kept  his  seat  until  bis 
death  in  1085,  notwitbatanding  the  repeated  exeommunications 
laimcbed  against  bim  by  Gregorj.^ 

In  the  later  years  of  thia  long  and  bioody  controversy,  it  is  evident, 
that  tbe  política]  element  greatly  complicated  the  religious  ground  of 

'  Arnulf.  Lib.  iii.  e.  23;  Lib.  iv.  c        Erlembaldo  was  eanünized  byUrban 

2t  3,  4.  II.    towards  the   end   of  tbe  ceatury. 

'  Amulf.  Lib,  IT.,  Lib.  V.  c.  2,  6,  9.  ^H™"""    (Anual,    ann.    I08&)    styles 

— Landulf.  Sen.  Lib.  iii.  e,  29,  Lib  iv  T™»lao  "  cajw  e  eolonna  maestra  degli 

c  2.— Lambert.  Schafnab.  ann.  1077  Scismaíic.  di  Lombardia." 
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quarrel — that  pope  and  emperor  witliout  made  use  of  burgher  and 
noble  within,  and  the  latter  took  sides,  as  reapects  simony  and  sacer- 
dotal marriage,  to  further  the  ends  of  individual  ainbjtion.  Still,  the 
disputed  points  of  discipline  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  struggle, 
whatever  might  be  the  prívate  aima  of  civic  Éictions,  or  of  imperial 
and  papal  rivals ;  and  these  points  gave  a  keener  purpose  to  the 
strife,  and  fumished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  each  con- 
tending  fection.  Thus,  about  the  jear  1070,  a  conference  took  place 
at  Milán  between  priesta  deputed  by  both  sides,  in  which  the  queation 
of  marriage  was  argued  as  eameatlj  as  thongh  it  were  the  source  of 
aJI  the  intestino  troubles,'  So  vhen,  in  1073,  Gregorj,  shortlyafter 
Lis  accession,  addressed  letters  to  Erlembaldo  urging  him  to  persevere 
in  the  good  work,  and  to  the  Lombard  bishops  commanding  them  to 
assist  him,  the  object  of  his  labors  is  assumed  to  be  the  extirpation 
of  simony  and  the  restoration  of  the  clergy  to  the  purity  becoming 
their  sacred  office.*  And  when,  in  1076,  the  schismatic  bishops, 
under  the  lead  of  Tedaldo  of  Milán,  met  in  council  at  Pavia  to 
renounoe  alí  obedience  to  Gregory,  one  of  the  articlea  of  accusation 
brought  against  him  was  that  he  separated  husbands  and  wives,  and 
preferred  licentiousness  to  marriage,  thus  giving,  in  their  grounds  of 
complaint  against  him,  especial  prominenee  to  his  zeal  for  the  intro- 
duction  of  celibacy.' 

Yet  at  last  the  question  of  sacerdotal  marrií^e  sank  out  of  aight 
■when  the  civil  broils  of  Milán  merged  into  the  European  quarrel 
between  the  empiro  and  papacy.  When,  in  1093,  Henry  IV.  was 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad,  and  the  latt«r 
was  created  King  of  Lombardy  by  ürban  II.  and  the  Countess 
Matilda,  the  dependence  of  the  young  king  upon  the  pope  rendered 
impossible  any  further  open  defiance  of  the  lawa  of  the  church,  and 
public  marriage  there,  as  elaewhere,  was  doubtl^  repíaced  by  secret 
immorality.*     The  triumph  of  the  sacerdotal  party  was  consummated 

21,  22,  *  To  ttia  period  is  no  doubt  referabie 
a  fragment  of  a  decretal  addressed  liy 
UrlDan  II.  to  Anselmo,  Archbishop  of 
Milán,  giving  him  inatructiona  as  to 
the  cereraon  j  of  reetoring  to  the  church 
the  ecclesissties  who  were  ío  be  recoa- 
ciled  (Ivon.  Decret,  P.  vi.  c,  407— 
tjri>am  II.  Bpiflt.  74}— sbowing  that 
(Milán  had    submitted,   and    that   t"" 


>  Gregor.  II.  Regist.  Lib.  i,  Ipistt. 
25,  26,  27. 

'    Mantos     ab     uioribus     separat ; 
scortft  pudiois  conjugibua;  stupra,  in- 
"     ,    adulteria,    casto    prcefert 


nublo ;    populares  adversus  sacerdotes,  ;  ^  ^^^  ^^^^¿  j^  ^^g^  absolution 

vu^us  adveKura  epiaoopoa  ^ncitat.  a„a^4ey  the  canons.  It  was  this  revo- 
—aomit.  Tiemens.  ann.  1076  (Gol-  ,^^5^^  (^  Lombardy  that  drove  the 
dast.  III,  314).  anti.pope  Clement  III.  from  Eome. 
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at  the  great  council  of  Piacenza,  held  by  Urban  II.  iii  February, 
1095,  to  which  prelat«s  flockeii  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
people  gathered  in  immense  numbers.  If,  as  the  chronicler  informa 
US,  four  thoiisand  eeclesiaaties  and  thirty  thousand  laymen  aesembled 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  open  air  beeause 
no  building  could  contain  the  thronging  masses,  we  may  reasonably 
attribute  so  nnprecedented  an  aasemblage  to  the  wild  religioue  ardor 
whieh  was  about  to  culminate  in  the  first  Crusade,  That  council 
condemned  Nieolitism  in  the  most  abaolute  and  peremptory  manner, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  so  formidable  a 
demonstration  was  íigbtly  disregarded.'  Yet  in  Milán,  as  we  shall 
see  elaewhere  throughout  Europe,  the  custom  of  sacerdotal  marriage 
had  become  so  thoroughly  established  that  it  could  not  be  eradicated 
suddenly.  It  eontinued  to  survive  stubbomly  afler  every  attempt  at 
repression  with  more  or  less  openness  as  the  persecution  of  married 
priests  was  more  or  less  severe.  A  synod  held  in  Milán  in  1098  is 
diacreetly  ailent  as  to  wedlock  or  concubinage  among  ecílesiastice, 
though  it  is  severe  upon  the  concurrent  vice  of  simony,  and  though 
ita  prohibition  of  hereditary  succession  in  church  benefices  and  dig- 
nities  would  show  that  majriage  among  their  incumbents  must  have 
been  by  no  means  infrequent.  Moreover,  even  as  late  as  1152, 
Mainerio  Boccardo,  a  canon  of  Monza,  in  bis  will  epecifies  that  cer- 
tain  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother  canons  shall  not  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  married,  thus  proving  that  the  Hildebran- 
dine  reforms  had  not  yet  been  succesafiíl,  though  Rome  had  long 
since  attained  ita  object  in  breaking  down  the  independence  of  the 
Ambrosian  church.' 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  story  of  Milán  ia  an  exceptional 
one,  Perhaps  the  fitctions  there  were  fiercer,  and  the  conteat  more 
prolonged,  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  same  cauaes  were  at  work  in 
other  Italian  cities,  and  were  attended  with  results  similar  in  char- 
acter,  if  differing  .in  intensity.     In  Lucca,  for  instance,  in  1051,  we 


'  ítem  hecesÍE   Nicolaitanim,  id  est 

cononim  et  prsecipue  aacerdotma  inre- 
tractabiliter  damnata  eat,  ut  deínceps 
de  offieio  se  non  intromittant  qui  in 
illa  heresi  manere  non  formidant; 
neo  populuB  eorum  offieio  uUo  modo 
recipiat,  ai  ipsi  Nieolaitte   contra  híec 


prieauman  t. — 


interdicta     ministi 

Bernald.  Constant,  ann.  1095. 

The  very  lerms  of  ibis  ca 
ever,  show  that  "  Nieolitism"  wae  still 
an  eiisting  fact. 

•  Tamburini,   Storia    genérale    del!' 
Inquizione,   Milano,   1862,   T.   I.   pp. 
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find  Leo  IX.,  when  confinoing  the  possessions  of  the  canons  of  ihe 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Martin,  expressing  the  bope  that  God  would 
libérate  them  from  their  married  priests,  who  dissipated  the  property 
of  the  foundation,  while  utterij  unworthy  of  partaking  of  the  divine 
oblation.'  His  desire  that  thej  would  live  in  concord  and  harnaony 
■with  their  bishop  was,  however,  noí  destined  to  be  long  gratiBed. 
When  St.  Anselmo,  in  1073,  accepted  the  episcopate  at  the  urgent 
request  of  bis  friend,  Gregory  VII.,  he  labored  for  years  to  reform 
the  diasolute  lives  of  bis  clergy,  until  at  lengtb  finding  threats  and 
expoatalations  alike  ineffectual,  he  implored  the  intervention  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.  Even  the  aovereign  of  Tuscany  was  unable  to 
accomplish  the  submission  of  the  recalcitrant  eceiesiastica,  and  in 
1074  St.  Anselmo  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Gregory  VII. 
in  the  city  to  invoke  bis  iníerposition,  The  reaolute  pope,  finding 
bis  personal  efforta  fruitless,  aummoned  the  offenders  to  trial  before 
a  court  of  bisbops,  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  Pietro  ígneo, 
Bishop  of  Albano.  Eeing  condemned  and  excommunieated,  tbey 
resisted  by  forcé  of  arras,  excited  a  rebellion  in  the  city,  drove  out 
St.  Anselmo,  and  joined  the  imperialista ;  and  when,  in  1081,  Gui- 
berto  the  anti-pope  came  to  Italy,  he  consecrated  their  leader,  a  sub- 
dea«on  named  Pietro,  as  bishop,  in  place  of  the  exüed  martyr.^  In 
Piacenza,  the  schismatics  were  guilty  of  excesses  more  deplorable, 
for,  not  content  with  deposing  Bonizo,  who  had  been  set  over  tbem 
as  bishop,  thej  gave  him  the  fiíllest  honors  of  martyrdom  by  pluck- 
ing  out  bis  eyes  and  then  cutting  him  to  pieces.'  Similar  troubles 
occurred  in  Parma,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Pistola,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  their  respective  schismatic  bisbops  that  the 
s  Matilda  was  able  to  recover  her  authority  in  those  places. 


'  S.  León.  IS.  Epist.  65,  |  t¡fying    his    course,   and    condemning 

■  Tit.  S.  An.elml  Lno.ii.l..-I«  hl.  M  •■Hs;"!;;7!'  J^ri'V  f  íl"*" 


collection  of   t 


)n.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  2,  4,  5,  ^ 


careftil  to  accumulate  authoríties  jus- 1      '  Bemald.  Constant.  ann.  1089. 
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Alexander  II.  dJed  April  21st,  1073,  and  within  twenty-four 
honra  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand  was  elected  aa  his  successor — a 
promptitude  and  unanimity  which  showed  the  genera!  recognition  of 
hia  fitnesa  for  the  high  office.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had 
been  the  power  behind  the  throne  which  had  directed  and  given  pur- 
poae  to  the  policy  of  Eome,  and  the  asaertion  of  his  biographers  that 
Lis  disinclination  for  the  position  had  alone  prevented  his  previous 
elevation  may  readily  be  believed,  Whether  he  was  foreed  on  the 
present  occasion  to  assent  to  the  choice  of  the  conclave,  against  his 
eamest  resistance,  is,  however,  more  problemática!. 

Hildebrand  was  the  son  of  a  poor  carpenter  of  Soano,  and  had 
been  trained  in  the  aacetic  monachism  of  Cluny.  Giñed  by  natnre 
■with  rare  sagacity,  unbending  will,  and  indomitable  spirit,  imbued 
Tíith  the  principies  of  the  False  Decretáis,  and  firmly  believing  in 
the  wildeat  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  aupremacy,  he  had  conceived 
a  scheme  of  hierarchical  autocracy,  wliieh  he  regarded  not  only  aa 
the  imprescriptible  right  of  the  chuich,  but  also  as  the  perfeetion  of 
human  institutions.  To  the  realization  of  this  ideal  he  devoted  his 
life  with  a  fiery  zeaJ  and  unshaken  purpose  that  shranli  from  no 
obstacles,  and  to  it  he  was  ready  to  saírifice  not  only  the  men  who 
stood  in  his  path,  but  ídso  the  immutable  principies  of  truth  and 
justice.  AII  cor^iderations  were  as  dross  compared  with  the  one 
objeet,  and  his  own  well-being  and  life  were  ventureá  as  recklessly 
as  the  peace  of  the  world, 

Such  a  man  could  comprebend  the  fiíll  importance  of  the  rale  of 
celibacy,  not  alone  as  essential  to  the  ascetic  pnrity  of  the  chnrch, 
but  aa  necessary  to  the  theocratic  structure  which  he  proposed  to 
elévate  on  the  ruins  of  Itingdoma  and  empires.  The  príest  must  be 
.a  man  set  apart  from  his  fellows,  consecrated  to  the  one  holy  purpose, 
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reyerenced  bj  the  world  as  a  bemg  superior  to  human  paasions  and 
frailties,  devoted,  aoul  and  body,  to  the  mtereata  of  the  chuieh,  and 
distracted  by  no  temporal  cares  and  anxieties  foreign  to  the  welfare 
of  the  great  corporation  of  which  he  waa  a  member  We  have  seen 
the  strenuous  efibrts  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a.  century,  successive 
pontiffs  had  unceasingly  made  to  accomplish  thia  reform,  and  we  ha  ve 
also  seen  how  fruitlessly  those  efforts  were  expended  on  the  passive 
or  active  resietance  of  the  priesthood.  When  Hildebrand  took  the 
reins  into  his  vigorous  grasp,  the  change  at  once  became  manifest, 
and  the  zeal  of  his  predeoessors  appears  lukewarm  by  comparison. 
He  had  had  ampie  leisure  to  note  how  inefficient  waa  the  ordinary 
machinery  to  accomplish  the  resuit,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  cali  to 
his  assistance  extema!  powers;  to  give  to  the  secular  princes 
authority  over  eeclesiastics  at  which  enthusiastic  ehurchmen  atood 
aghaat,  and  to  risk  apparently  the  most  precioue  immunities  of  the 
chureh  to  secure  the  resuit.  The  end  proved  his  wisdom,  for  the 
power  delegated  to  the  laity  for  a  special  object  was  readiiy  recalled, 
after  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  the  rebellious  clerks  were  subdued 
and  rendered  fit  instruments  in  the  lapse  of  time  for  humiliating 
their  temporary  masters.  In  one  respect,  however,  Hildebrand's 
policj  proved  a  blunder.  The  faithfiíl  readiiy  submitted  to  the 
restoration  of  clerical  immunity,  but  the  idea  that  eeclesiastics  for- 
feited  their  privileges  by  sin  became  a  favorite  one  with  almost  all 
herética,  as  we  shaü  see  hereafter  in  the  case  of  the  Albigenses, 
Waldenaes,  Wickliffites,  and  Hussites,  costing  the  charch  many  a 


To  Gregory,  as  we  must  hereafter  cali  him,  was  generally  at- 
tributed,  by  his  immediate  suceessors,  the  honor  of  introducing,  orof 
enforcing,  the  abeolute  chastity  of  the  ministera  of  the  altar.  Some 
chroniclers  mcntion  Alexander  II.  or  Leo  IX.  as  participating  in  the 
struggle,  but  to  his  vigorous  management  its  success  waa  popularly 
conceded.'     He  earned  the  tribute  thoroughly,  for  during  his  whole 


'  Cujus  prudentja  non.  solum  ín 
Italia  sed  etiam  in  Tlieutonicis  partí- 
bus  refrenata  est  sacerdutum.  inton- 
tinentia     acilicet    quod    prtedece&syrefl 

a  US  m  Italia  príbibuerunt  hoc  ip?*"  in 
lis  ecele"iffl  oath>lic!B  partibua  pro- 
hibere  studiosus  attemptavit  — Bertold. 
Constan!,  ann.  1073.— Alao  Bernald. 
Constant,  ann.  1073. 

Gregorius  .  .  .  connubia   clerioorum 


a  subdiíMionatu  et  eupra,  per  totam 
orbem  Komacum  edicto  decretítli,  in 
setemum  prohibuit— Qotefrid.  Viterb. 
Chron.  P,  xvil. 

Sed  et  datia  decretis  olerícorum  a 
Eubdiaconatu  et  supra  connubia  in 
toto  orbe  Romano  cohibuit. — Otton. 
Prisingen.  Chron.  Lib.  vi.  c.  84. 

Eodem  quoque  tempere  cañones  an- 
tiqui  de  continentja  n  '   '  ' 
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pontificate  it  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  and 
Thatever  were  his  preoccupations  m  his  fearfiíl  struggle  with  íhe 
empire,  on  whicli  lie  riaked  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  papacy, 
he  alwaya  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  one  subject  in  its  minutest 
details  and  in  the  remotest  comer  of  Christendom. 

Perhapa  in  this  there  may  have  been  an  unrecognized  motive 
Tirging  him  to  action.  Sprung  from  so  hnmble  an  origin,  he  may-j 
have  sympathized  with  the  democratic  element,  whioh  rendered  the 
church  the  only  career  open  to  peasant  and  plebeian.  He  may  haye 
felt  that  this  was  a  source  of  hidden  power,  as  binding  the  popula- 
tions  more  closely  to  the  church,  and  as  enabling  it  to  press  into 
service  an  unknown  amount  of  fresh  and  vigorous  talent  belonging 
to  men  who  would  owe  everything  to  the  establishment  which  had 
raised  them  from  nothingnesa,  and  who  would  have  no  relationahipa 
to  embarrass  their  devotion.  All  this  would  be  lost  if,  by  legalizing 
marriage,  the  heredita.ry  transmission  of  benefices  inevite,b!y  resulting 
should  convert  the  church  into  a  sepárate  cáete  of  individual  pro- 
prietora,  having  only  general  interests  in  common,  and  lazily  lux- 
ariating  on  the  proceeds  of  former  popular  beneficence.  To  us, 
retrospeetively  philosophizing,  it  further  appears  evident  that  ií 
eelibaey  were  an  efficient  agent  in  obtaining  for  the  church  the 
immense  temporal  power  and  spiritual  authority  which  it  enjoyed, 
that  very  power  and  that  authority  rendered  eelibaey  a  necessity  to 
the  wellare  of  civilization.  When  even  the  humbleat  prieet  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  superior  being,  holding  the  keys  of  heaven  in  his 
hand,  and  by  the  machinery  of  eonfesaion,  absolution,  and  excom- 
munication  wielding  incalculable  influence  over  each  member  of  his 
flock,  it  was  we!l  for  both  parties  that  the  ecclesiafitic  should  be  free 
from  the  ties  of  femily  and  the  vulgar  ambition  of  race.     It  is  easy 


ftitarifi  ¡onovari  no  vis  aceedentibua 
pneceptis  cceperunt,  per  hunc  Urba- 
nimf  Papam  et  prtedecesaores  buob 
flr^orium  VII.  et  Micholaum  II. 
atque  Alexandrum  II. — Chron.  Eeich- 
erapeí^.  ann.  1098. 

Tempüre  ¡lio  cum  Gregorius  qui  et 
Hiltebrant  Komani  pontifica  tus  jura 
dieponeret,  hoc  decretum  quidem  an- 
tiquitua  pronmlgatum,  nunc  autem  in- 
novatum  eet,  ut  videlieet  omnes  in 
eacrifl  ordioibua  constitutí,  presbyteri 
aoilicet  et  diaooni,  a  cohabitationibus 
feminarum  se,  ut  decet,  cohiberent, 
aut  ab  officio  eessarent. — Gest.  Tceyir. 


15 


Arohiep.  cap.  xss.  (Marlene  Ampliea. 
CoUeot,  IV.  174). 

Hoc  tamen  ab  eo  tempore  ftiit  intro- 
duetiim  ut  nullus  ordinaretur  in  pres- 
byterum.  conjugatus ;  et  ordinandi 
omnea  eastitatem  promittere  comme!- 
lantur  coram  ordinante. — Ohron.  Hir- 
saug.  ann.  1074. 

One  chronicler,  however,  attributaa 
tbe  cefomi  to  Alexander  II.  "  Oon- 
stituit  etiam  ut  nullus  preebyter  sive 
diaconua  vel  subdiaconus,  uxorem  ba- 
beat,  sive  oonoubinam  in  oeeidentali 
ecclesia,  sed  ut  eint  caati,"— Chron.  8, 
^gid.  in  Brunswig,  ann.  1071. 
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to  see  how  the  clmrchmen  could  have  selected  matrimonial  aliiances 
of  the  most  politic  and  aggrandizing  character ;  and  as  possession  of 
property  and  hereditary  transmission  of  benefices  would  have  neces- 
sarily  followed  on  the  permission  to  marry,  an  ecclesiastical  caste, 
combining  temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  the  mosí  dangerous  excess, 
would  have  repeated  in  Enrope  the  distinctions  between  the  Brahmán 
and  Sudra  of  India.  The  perpetual  admission  of  self-made  mea  into 
the  hieraixshy,  which  distinguished  the  church  even  in  times  of  the 
moBt  aristocratic  feudalism,  was  for  ages  the  oniy  practical  recog- 
nition  of  the  equaJiíy  of  man,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
causea  at  work  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  render  rational  liberty 
eventually  possible  with  advancing  civilization.  Looking  therefore 
apon  the  church  as  an  instmmentality  to  effect  certain  beneficent 
results  in  the  course  of  human  improvement,  we  may  regard  celibacy 
as  a  necessary  element  of  sacerdotalism,  the  abolition  of  which  would 
have  required  the  entire  destmction  of  the  papal  system  and  túhe 
fiíndamental  reconstruction  of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

What  we  may  now  readily  discem  to  have  been  a  means,  to 
Gregory,  however,  was  an  end,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  celiba«y  as 
necessary  to  that  object  he  devoted  himself  with  unrelenting  vigor. 
The  belief  that  he  was  appointed  of  God,  and  set  apart  for  the  task 
of  cleansing  the  church  of  the  Nicolitan  heresy  which  had  defied  his 
predecessors  ¡s  well  illustrated  by  the  contemporary  legend  of  some 
pious  Pisans,  who,  spending  the  night  before  his  election  in  prayer 
in  the  basílica  of  St.  Peter,  saw  that  holy  eaint  himself  traverse  the 
church  accompanied  by  Hildebrand,  whom  he  commanded  to  gather 
some  droppings  of  mares  with  which  the  sacred  edifice  was  defiled,  to 
place  them  in  a  sack,  and  to  carry  them  out  on  his  shoulders.^  The 
severe  austerity  of  his  virtue,  moreover,  was  displayed  by  his 
admirera  in  the  story  that  once,  when  dangerously  ill,  his  niece  carne 
to  inquire  as  to  his  health.  To  relieve  her  anxiety  he  played  with 
her  necklaee,  and  jestingly  asked  if  she  wished  to  be  married ;  but 
on  his  recovery  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  weep  with  due  con- 
trition  over  his  sins,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  grace  of  repentance. 
He  long  and  vainly  searched  for  the  cause,  and  finally  entreated  his 
friends  to  pray  for  him,  when  the  Virgin  appeared  to  one  of  them, 
and  sent  word  to  Grregory  that  he  had  fallen  from  gi-ace  in  conse- 

'  Paul  Bemriea.  Vít.  Gregor  VII.  c.  i¡.  ^  20. 
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quence  of  the  infr&ction  of  his  vows 
necklace  of  his  niece.^ 


mitEeii  in   touehing  the 


His  first  movement  on  the  aubjeet  appears  to  have  been  an  epistie 
addreased  in  November,  1073,  to  Gebhardt  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
taking  hiin  severely  to  task  for  his  neglect  in  enforcing  the  canons 
proraulgated  not  long  before  in  Rome,  and  ordering  him  to  carry 
theni  rigidly  into  effect  among  his  clergj.^  This,  no  doubt,  was  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  all  the  prelates  of  Christendom,  and  it 
iraa  but  a  preliminary  atep.  Early  in  Lent  of  the  next  year  {March, 
1074),  he  held  his  first  synod,  which  adopted  a  canon  prohibiting 
sacerdotal  marriage,  ordering .  that  no  one  in  fiíture  should  be 
admitted  to  ordera  without  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and  renewing  the  legis- 
lation  of  Nicholas  II.  which  commaiided  the  people  not  to  attend  the 
ministrations  of  those  whose  Uves  were  a  violation  of  the  rule.' 
There  was  nothing  in  the  terma  of  this  more  severe  than  what  had 
been  decreed  in  innumerable  previous  councils — indeed,  it  was  by  no 
means  as  threatening  aa  many  decrétala  of  reeent  date ;  but  Gregory 
Tvaa  resolved  that  it  should  not  remain,  like  them,  a  mere  prot^t, 
and  he  took  immediate  measures  to  have  it  enforced  wherever  the 
authority  of  Rome  extended. 


'  Pawü  Bernried.  Vít.  Greaor.  Vil. 
c.  iii.  I  26. 

Even  Gregory,  however,  v 
equaltohiBcontemporaryHugh, 
of  Grenoble,  who,  during  ¿fty-three 
yeara  spent  in  tte  active  duties  of  hi" 
calling,  nerer  saw  the  fece  of  a  womaD 
except  that  of  an  aged  mendicant.— 
Koleviuk  Fascic.  Temp.  ann.  1074. 

The  fencifiíl  puiity  which  carne  ti 
be  eoQflidered  requisite  to  the  episcopal 
office  is  weli  illuatrated  by  the  caí"  " 
Pflriciua,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  who 
elected  to  the  eee  of  Canterbury. 
auflraganf!  refueed  hia  conaecration 
cause  he  waí  a  sfcilfii!  leach — "tune 
electus  est  Parioiua  ad  arehiepiscopa- 
tum,  sed  episcopua  Liacolniensis  et 
epiaoopuB  Salesburiensifi  obatiterunt,  di- 
cenfea  non  deberé  arehiepiscopum 
urinas  mulierum  inapicere"  (DeAbbat. 
Abbendon.  —  Ohron.  Abingdon.  II. 
287).  The  pcej'udice  against  the  prac- 
tice  of  phyEic  as  incompatible  with  the 
purity  of  an  ecclesiastic  waa  wide- 
spread  and  long-lived,  as  chronicled  in 
^e  canons  of  numerous  oounoiU  pro- 
hibiting it   {e.  g.  Concil.   Claromont. 


ann.  1130  c.  5)— but  it  waa  not  always 
so.  In  998  Thsodatus,  a  monk  of 
Corvey,  received  the  bishopric  of 
Prague  from  Otho  III.,  as  areward  for 
curing  Boléalas  I.,  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
of  paralysis,  by  means  of  a  bath  of 
wine,  herbs,  spiees,  and  three  living 
biack  puppies  four  weeks  oíd  ¡Paulini 
Diaaert.  Hist.  p.  198) ;  and  about  the 
jear  1200,  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Gantetbivry,  bestowed  tie  see  of  8t. 
David 'son  GlBoffrey,PriorofLlanthony, 
hÍB  physioian,  whose  skill  had  won  hia 
gratitude. — &irald.  Cambrena.  de  Jur. 
et  Stat.  Menev.  Ecclea.  Dist.  tíi. 
'  Gregor.  Til.  Eegiat.  Lib.  i.  Epist. 

'  Ut  seeundum  instituía  antíquo- 
nx  canonum  presbyteri  usores  non 
habeant,  habentes  aut  dimittant  aut 
deponantur;  nec  quisquam.  omnino  ad 
sacerdotium  admittatur  qui  non  in 
perpetuum  eontinentiam  vitamque 
cjKlibem  profiteatur, — Lambert.  Hera- 
feldens.  ann,  1074.  Cf  Grsffor.  Epiat. 
Eitrav.  4, 
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The  controveray  as  respecta  Italy  has  already  been  so  fuUy 
deseribed  that  to  dilate  iipon  it  further  would  be  superfluoas.  Even 
though  Alexander  II.  in  bis  laíer  years  had  sbnink  somewhat  from 
the  contest,  yet  from  Naples  to  the  Tyrol  the  question  waa  thor- 


oughly  understood,  and 
revolutiona  than  on 
ever,  the  efforts  of  precedí 


its  resulta  depended  more  upoo  political 
isiastical  exertiona.  Beyond  tlie  AIps,  how- 
ding  popes  had  thua  far  proved  wholly  nuga- 
tory,  and  on  this  field  Gregory  now  bent  all  bis  energies.  Tbe  new 
canon  was  sent  to  all  the  bishopa  of  Enrope,  with  ¡netructions  to 
promúlgate  it  throughout  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  see  that 
it  was  strict]y  obeyed;  while  legatea  were  aent  in  every  direction 
to  support  tbeae  commanda  with  tbeir  peraonal  auperviaion  and 
exertion.' 

That  the  course  which  Gregory  thus  adopted  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent  from  tbat  pursued  by  his  predecessors  is  amply  attested  by  tbe 
fiírious  storm  whicb  these  measures  aroused.  The  clergy  protested 
in  tbe  most  energetic  terms  that  they  would  rather  abandon  tbeir 
calling  than  their  wives ;  they  denounced  Gregory  as  a  madman  and 
a  heretic,  who  expeeted  to  compel  men  to  live  ae  angela,  and  who  in 
hia  folly,  while  denying  to  natural  affection  its  accustomed  and  proper 
gratification,  would  open  the  door  to  indiseriminate  iicentionsness ; 
and  they  tauntingly  asked  wbere,  when  be  sbould  have  driven  tbem 
from  the  prieatbood,  he  expeeted  to  find  the  angeis  who  were  to 
replane  them.^  Even  those  who  favored  celibacy  condemned  tbe 
meana  adopted  as  injudicious,  contrary  to  the  canona,  and  leading  to 
scandala  more  injurioua  to  tbe  church  than  the  woret  of  heresies.' 
Gregory  paid  little  heed  to  threats  or  remonstrances,  but  sent  légate 
after  légate  to  accuae  the  bishops  of  their  inertnees,  and  to  menace 
tbem  witb  depoaition  if  they  should  neglect  to  carry  out  the  canon 
to  the  letter,  and  be  accompanied  these  meaaures  with  othera  of  even 
more  practically  efficient  cbaracter. 


'  As  regards  Gerraany,  Gregory,  ja 
1074,  sent  two  legatos  to  Eenry  IV., 
who  promuigated  the  canon  in  a  na^ 
tíonal  counoil;  and  the  nest  year  he 
foUowed  this  up  by  a  legaüon  em- 
poweced  to  forbid  the  laity  ñum 
attending  tbe  offices  of  married  prieets. 

glerman.  Contract.  ann.  1074^.) 
is  correspondence,  however,  shows 
that  he  did  not  rely  alone  on  auch 
measures,  but  that  he  also  addressed 
the  prelfttes  directly. 


'  Lambert.  Hersfeldens.  ann.  1074. 

'  Novo  eiemplo  et  inconsiderato 
prejudicio,  necnon  et  contra  sanctorum 
patrum  senlontiam  ....  ex  qua  re 
tam  grave  scandttlum  in  ecclesia  oritur, 
quod  antea  sancta  ecclesia  nullius  b»- 
resis  scbismati  tam  graviter  est  attrita. 
— Chron.  Turonens.  (Martene  Ampl. 
Oollect.  V.  1C«7.) 
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The  biehops,  in  Éict,  were  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position, 
whict  may  be  underatood  from  the  adventures  of  three  prelatea,  who 
took  different  positions  with  regard  to  tbe  wishes  of  Gregory — Otho 
of  CoBstance,  -who  leaned  to  the  aide  of  the  clergy ;  St.  Altmann  of 
Passau,  who  was  an  enthusiastie  papaliet;  and  Siegfrid  of  Mainz, 
who  was  a  trimmer  afraid  of  both  parties. 

To  Otho,  Gregory,  in  1074,  eent  the  canons  of  the  synod  inhibit- 
ing  marri&ge  and  simony,  with  orders  to  use  every  exertion  to  secure 
the  eompliance  of  hia  clergy.  Otho  apparently  did  not  manifest 
much  eagemess  to  undertake  the  unpopular  taafe,  and  Gregory  loat 
little  time  in  caUing  him  to  account.  Before  the  jear  expired,  we 
find  the  pope  addresaing  a  second  epistle  to  the  bishop,  angrily 
aceusing  him  of  diaobedience  in  permitting  the  ministration  of  mar- 
ried  priests,  and  aummoning  him  to  anawer  for  his  contumacy  at  a 
synod  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  approaching  Lent.  Ñor  was 
this  all,  for  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  diocese,  informing  them  of  the  diaobedience  of  their  bishop  and 
of  his  summons  to  trial,  eommanding  them,  in  case  of  hia  persistent 
rebellion,  to  no  ionger  obey  or  reverence  him  as  bishop,  and  formally 
releasing  them  from  all  subjeetion  to  him.  Otho  doubtleas  conád- 
ered  it  imprudent  to  show  himself  at  the  synod  of  1075 ;  conse- 
quently  in  that  of  1076  he  was  excommimicated  and  deprived  of  his 
episcopal  fiínctiona.  During  the  autumn  of  the  aame  year,  howeYer, 
the  légate  Altmann  of  Passau  restored  him  to  communion  at  Ulm, 
but  without  granting  him  the  privilege  of  ofSciating.  Otho  diare- 
garded  this  reatrietion,  and  not  only  peraisted  in  exercising  his  fiínc- 
tions,  but  openly  íavored  and  protected  the  married  clergy.  For 
this  Gregory  absolved  hia  flock  from  aU  obedienee  to  him,  whereupon 
Otho  abandoned  the  Catholic  party  and  formally  joined  the  impe- 
rialista, -who  were  then  engaged  in  the  effort  to  depoae  Gregory. 
From  some  motives  of  policy,  the  pope  granted  the  hardened  sinner 
three  years  for  repentance,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  1080,  he 
sent  Altmann  to  Conatance  to  superintend  the  election  of  another 
biahop.  The  new  incumbent,  however,  proved  incapable  through 
bodily  infirmity ;  and,  in  1084,  Otto  of  Ostia  wae  sent  to  Constance, 
and  under  his  auspicea  Gebhardt  was  elected  biahop,  and  duly  con- 
secrated  in  1085.'     Evidently  Gregory  was  not  a  man  to  abandon 


.    i,    12,   13.— Bemaid.   pro 
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his  purpose,  and  those  who  opposed  him  could  not  count  upon 
perpetual  immunitj. 

St-  Altmann  of  Passau  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  the  striet- 
ness  of  his  religious  observance.  When  the  canon  of  1074  reiuihed 
him,  he  assembled  his  elergy,  read  it  to  them,  and  ruijured  them  to 
pay  to  it  the  reepect  which  was  requisite.  His  eloquence  was  wasted ; 
the  clerks  openly  reíused  obedience,  and  defended  themselves  by  im- 
memorial custom,  and  by  the  fact  that  none  of  their  predecessors  had 
been  called  upon  to  endure  so  severe  and  unnatural  a  regulation. 
Finding  the  occasion  unpropitious,  the  pious  Altmann  diasembled ; 
he  assured  his  clergj  tha,t  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  indulge  them 
if  the  papa)  mándate  would  permit  it,  and  with  this  he  diamiased 
them.  He  aliowed  the  matter  to  íie  in  abeyance  until  the  high  feast 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  patrón  saint  of  the  church,  which  was  always 
attended  bj  the  magnates  of  the  diocese.  Then,  without  giving 
warning  of  his  intentions,  he  suddeniy  mounted  the  pulpit,  read  to 
the  assembled  clergj  and  laity  the  letters  of  the  pope,  and  threatened 
exemplary  punishment  for  disobedience.  Though  thus  taken  at 
advantage  and  by  surprise,  the  clerks  were  not  disposed  to  submit. 
A  terrible  tumult  at  once  aróse,  and  the  crafty  saint  would  have  been 
tom  to  pieces  had  it  not  been  for  the  strenuous  interference  of  the 
nobles,  aided,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  by  the  assistance  of  God. 
The  elergy  continued  their  resistance,  and  when,  not  long  after,  the 
empire  and  papacy  became  involved  in  internecine  strife,  they  sought 
the  protection  of  Henry  IV.,  who  marchad  upon  Passau,  and  drove 
out  St.  Altmann  and  his  iaction.  How  unbending  was  this  oppo- 
sition,  and  how  successfnllj  it  waa  maintained,  is  manifest  from  the 
lact  that  when  St.  Altmann  at  length  retumed  to  his  diocese  as  papal 
légate,  about  the  year  1081,  even  Gregory  felt  it  neeessary  to  use 
policy  rather  than  forcé,  and  instructed  him  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  evil  times,  and  to  reserve  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  refonn 
for  a  more  fortúnate  period.^  The  politicaí  question  had  thus,  for 
the  moment,  overshadowed  the  religious  one. 

The  archiepiscopate  of  Mainz  was,  hoth  temporally  and  spiritually, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ecclesiastical  principal  ities  of  Ger- 
many.  To  the  Archbishop  Siegírid,  Gregory  sent  the  canon  of 
1074  with  instructions  similar  to  those  contained  in  his  epistle  to 

'  Vit.   S,   Altmann!. — Hiño  capitu-  I  ca^titatis     dissimulatum     non     appro- 

luDí     illud    de    incontinentia     eseer-  ¡  batum  ir " 

dotum    a    tam    invicto    propugnatorc  | 
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Odio  of  Constance.  In  reply,  Siegfrid  promised  impHcit  obedieace; 
biit,  recognizing  the  aJmost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  task  assigned 
him,  he  temporized,  and  gaye  hia  clergy  six  months  in  which  to  make 
up  their  minds,  exhorting  them  to  render  willing  obedience  and  relieve 
him  from  the  necessitj  of  emplojing  coerción.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  period,  in  October,  1074,  he  asaembled  a  synod  at  Erfurt,  where 
he  boldly  insisted  tbat  thej  should  give  up  their  wivea  or  abaadoa 
their  fiínctions  and  their  beneficea.  Their  argumenta  and  entreatiea 
were  in  vain.  Findiog  him  immovable,  they  retired  for  consultatioa, 
when  Bome  propoaed  to  sepárate  and  retum  home  at  once,  without 
ftirther  parlej,  and  thus  elude  giving  sanction  to  the  new  regulationa; 
while  bolder  apirits  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  arch- 
bishop  to  iustant  deatb,  before  he  could  promúlgate  so  execrable  a 
decree,  thus  leaving  for  posteritj  a  shining  example,  which  would 
prevent  any  of  his  succeaaors  from  attempting  ao  abominable  an 
enterprise. 

Siegfrid'a  friends  advised  him  of  the  tum  which  affairs  were  likely 
to  take.  He  therefore  aent  to  his  clergy  a  request  that  they  would 
reasaemble  in  synod,  promising  that  he  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  to  apply  to  Rome  for  a  relaxation  of  the  canon.  They  agreed 
to  this,  and,  on  meeting  them  the  next  day,  Siegfrid  astutely  atarted 
the  (jueation  of  his  claims  on  the  Thuringian  tithea,  which  had 
sbortly  before  been  settled  by  the  Saxon  war.  Indignant  at  this, 
the  Thuringian  clergy  raised  a  tumult,  fiew  to  arms,  and  the  synod 
brote  up  in  the  utmost  eonfdaion.  In  Decemher,  Gregoiy  -wrote  to 
the  shuffling  archbishop  an  angry  letter,  reproachiug  him  with  hia 
lukewarmness  in  the  cauae,  and  ordering  him  to  present  himself  at 
the  synod  announced  for  the  coming  Lent.  Siegfrid  obediently  went 
to  Rome,  but  was  with  difficulty  admitted  to  communion.  What 
promises  he  made  to  obíain  it  were  not  kept,  for  again  in  September, 
1075,  Gregory  addreaaed  him  with  commauds  to  enforce  the  canons. 
Stimulated  by  this,  Siegfrid  convoked  a  synod  at  Mainz  in  October, 
where  the  Bishop  of  Coire  appeared  with  a  papal  mándate  threat- 
ening  him  with  degradation  and  expulsión  if  he  feiled  in  compelling 
the  priests  to  abandon  either  their  wives  or  their  ministry,  Thua 
goaded,  Siegfrid  did  his  best,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  raised 
such  a  clamor  and  made  demonstrations  so  active  and  so  formidable 
that  the  archbishop  aaw  little  prospect  of  eacaping  with  life.  The 
danger  from  hia  mutinous  flock  was  more  instant  and  pressing  than 
that  from  the  angry  pope ;  his  reaolution  gave  way,  and  he  d 
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the  sjnod,  declaring  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  affair,  and  that 
Gregory  migbt  deal  as  he  saw  fit  with  a  matter  which  yras  beyond 
his  power  to  control-  Thus  placed  hetween  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millatone,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Siegfrid  took  refiíge  ín  the 
party  of  the  imperialista,  ñor  that  hía  ñame  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  hiahops  who  in  1076  pasaed  judgment  on  Gregory,  and  pro- 
nounced  that  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  papacy ;  neither  is  it 
eurprising  that  Gregory  loat  no  time  in  excommunicating  him  at 
the  Koman  synod  of  the  same  year.^ 

These  esamples  are  suiBcient  to  ¡Ilústrate  the  difficulties  with 
which  Gregory  had  to  contend,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  en- 
deavored  to  overeóme  them.  The  incidents  are  by  no  meana  excep- 
tional,  and  his  marvelloua  vigor  and  energy  in  supervising  the 
movement  everywhere,  encouraging  the  zealous  co-worker  and  pun- 
ishing  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  are  abundantly  atteated  by  his 
correspondence.  He  apparently  had  an  eye  on  every  comer  of 
Europe,  and  lost  no  opportunifj  of  enforcing  his  viewa  with  threata 
or  promises,  as  the  case  might  seem  to  demand.' 

It  did  not  take  loiig,  however,  to  convince  him  that  he  couid  count 
upon  no  efficient  asaistance  from  the  hierarchy,  and  that  if  the  church 
was  to  be  purified,  it  must  be  purified  from  without,  and  not  from 
within.  To  the  unutterable  horror  of  those  strict  churchmen  who 
regarded  the  immimity  from  all  temporal  supervisión  or  jurisdiction 
as  one  of  the  most  preeions  of  ecclesiastica!  privileges,  he  took,  as 
early  as  1074,  the  decided  and  anprecedented  step  of  authorizing  the 
laity  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  all  prelates  and  prieata  who 
disregarded  the  camons  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  snbjects  of  aimony 


'  Gregor.  VII.  Epist.  extrav.  12.^ 
Lambert.  Hersfeld.  ann.  1074-6-6.— 
TTdftlr.  Babenb.  Cod.  Lib.  ii.  e.  132. 
— Gregor.  Begist,  Lib,  ii.  Epist.  29.— 
Goldast.  Conaíit.  Imp.  I.  287. 

An  encyclical  letter  of  Siegfrid,  in 
1075,  States  that  Gr^ory  had  sent  to 
his  díocese  commisBioners  to  Teform  the 
immomlity  of  tbe  clergy,  and  that  they 
had  laborad  eamestly,  but  froitlessly, 
to  accomplish  the  taak  by  a  liberal  use 
of  suspensión  and  excommuoication. 
He  had  thereupon  reported  to  the  pope 
the  seandal  and  infamy  of  his  ehuron, 
when  Gregory,  eonsidering  the  multi- 
tude  of   the    transgressors,    ooimaelled  '■ 


moderation.  Siegfrid  therefore  orders 
al!  incorrigible  oífenders  to  be  sus- 
pended and  eent  to  him  for  judgment. 
ÍHartzheim  ConeÜ.  G«rman.  III. 
76,  ¡ — Hartzheimalso(III,  749)  gires, 
under  date  of  1077,  another  letter  from 
Siegfrid  to  Gregory,  in  which  he  prom- 
ises to  do  his  best  in  refomiing  the 
clergy,  but  adrises  moderation  towards 
those  whose  wealcneaa  meril*  compaa- 


1,  for  ir 


),  Lib.  I.  Epi 


Ipist.  30 ; 
25,66,61,62,4,66,67, 
68  ;  Lib,  III,  Epist,  á;  Lib,  it.  Epistt. 
10,  11,  20;  Lib.  VII.  Epist.  1 ;  Epistt. 
estrav,  4,  12,  13,  etc. 
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and  incontinence.'  This  principie,  once  adopted,  was  foUowed  up 
with  hÍ8  customary  unalterable  resolution.  In  October,  1074,  he 
wrote  to  a  certain  Count  Albert,  exhorting  liim  not  to  mind  Trhat 
tlie  simoniacal  and  concubinary  priests  migbt  say,  bnt,  in  spite  of 
them,  to  persiat  in  enforcing  the  orders  which  emanated  from  Rome. 
Still  more  menacing  was  an  epistle  addressed  in  January,  1075,  to 
Eodolf,  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  Bertolf,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  command- 
ing  them — "whatever  the  bishops  may  say  or  may  not  say  con- 
cerning  this,  do  yon  in  no  manner  receive  the  miniatrations  of  those 
who  owe  promotion  or  ordination  to  simony,  or  whom  you  know  to 
be  guilty  of  concubinage  .  ,  .  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  do  you  pre- 
vent,  by  forcé  if  neceasary,  all  aucb  pereons  from  ofSciating.  And 
if  any  shall  presume  to  prate  and  say  that  it  ig  not  yonr  buaineaa, 
tell  them  to  come  to  us  and  dispute  about  the  obedience  which  we 
thus  enjoin  upon  you" — and  adding  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  had  taken  no  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  these  execrable  customs,  or  to  punish  the  guilty,' 

These  extraordinary  measures  called  forth  indignant  denunciations 
on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics,  for  these  letters  were  circulara  sent  to  aU 
the  princes  on  wbom  he  could  depend,  and  he  insured  their  publicity 
by  cauaing  similar  orders  to  he  published  in  the  churches  themselves. 
Thus  Theodoric,  Bishop  of  Verdnn,  who  had  indined  to  the  side  gf 
Gregorj  and  bad  secretly  left  the  Assembly  of  Utrecht  in  1076  to 
avoid  countenancing  by  his  presence  the  excommunication  then  pro- 
nouneed  against  the  pope,  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  bitterly  reproaehes 
his  own  foUy  in  promulgating  the  decretal  and  in  not  foreseeing  ita 
effect  as  destructÍTe  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  the  safety  of  the 
clerical  order,  and  as  creating  a  disturbance  wbich  threatened  even  the 
Christian  fiíith.*  So  Henry,  Bishop  of  Speyer,  indignantly  de- 
nounced  him  as  having  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  biahops  and 


obedire,  vel  eonim  pneceptís  consen- 
tiré, s¡out  ipsi  apoBtolieiB  sedis  prie- 
ceptis  non  obediunt,  nequa  auotontat! 
aanotorum  patrum  consentiiínt.^ — Gre- 
goc._  yil.  Epiat.  eitrav.  14.  "  Ómnibus 
clericis  et  laicis  in  regno  Teutonicomm 
constitutis. " 

'  RegÍBt.  Lib.  II.  Epi3t.  45. 

Letters  conceived  in  the  sanie  apirit 
are  eitant,  addreflsed  to  the  principal 
Iftjmen  of  Chiusi  in  Tusoanv,  lo  the 
Count  and  Countesa  of  Flaníers,  &e. 


5  Marlene  et  Durand.  Thesaur.  I. 
218.— Hugon.  Plavin.  Chron.  Lib.  II. 
ann,  1079.— Cf.  Chron.  Auguatinens. 
ann.  1075.  Theodoric  was  naturally 
forced  in  the  end  to  take  a  decided 
stand  against  Gregory.  See  his  letter 
in  Goldastus,  T.  I.  p.  236,  and  the  ao- 
count  of  his  episcopate  in  the  Gesta 
Trevir.  Archiep.  (Marlene  Ampl. 
Collect.IT.  175-8). 
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subjected  the  chureh  to  the  madness  of  the  people;'  and  when  the 
bishope,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  one  of 
the  reaaons  alleged,  in  Heniy's  letter  to  him,  is  the  surrender  which 
he  had  made  of  the  chureh  to  the  laitj.^  Yet  Gregory  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  his  course,  and  he  was  at  least  successful  in  rousing 
the  Teutonic  chureh  from  the  attitude  of  passive  resistance  which 
threatened  to  render  hia  efforts  fiítile.  The  princes  of  Germany, 
who  were  aJready  intriguing  with  Gregory  for  Bupport  in  their 
perennial  revolts  against  their  sovereign,  were  delighted  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  at  once  obliging  the  pope,  creating  diaturbance  at 
home,  and  proflting  by  the  chureh  property  which  they  could  manage 
to  get  into  their  hands  by  ejecting  the  unfortunate  married  priesta. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  to  exercise,  without  delay  and  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  uolimited  power  so  suddenly  granted  them  over  a 
elass  which  had  hitherto  euccessíully  defied  their  jurisdiction ;  ñor 
was  it  difficult  to  excite  the  people  to  join  in  the  persecution  of  thoae 
who  had  always  held  themselves  as  superior  beings,  and  who  were 
now  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  chureh  to  be  sinners 
of  the  worst  description,  The  ignorant  populace  were  naturally 
eaptivated  by  the  idea  of  the  vieariona  mortification  witb  which  their 
own  errora  were  to  be  redeemed  by  the  abstinence  imposed  upon 
their  paetors,  and  they  were  not  unreasonably  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  themselvea  deeply  wronged  by  the  want  of  purity  in  their 
eccleaiastics.  Add  to  this  the  attraction  which  persecution  always 
possessea  for  the  persecutor,  and  the  license  of  plunder  so  dear  to  a 
turbulent  and  barbarous  age,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
motive  power  of  the  storm  which  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  which  must  have  satisfied  by  ifs  aeverity  the  stem  son! 
of  Gregory  himself. 

A  contemporary  writer,  whose  ñame  has  been  lost,  but  who  is 
supposed  by  Dom  Marlene  to  have  been  a  priest  of  Tréves,  gives  us 
a  very  lively  picture  of  the  borrors  which  ensued,  and  as  he  shows 
himseif  friendly  in  principie  to  the  reform  attempted,  bis  a«count 
may  be  received  as   trustworthy.      He   describes   what   amounted 


'  TJdalr.  Babenb.  Cod.  Lib.  lí.  cap.  ference  witli  married  priests,  and  it  is 

162.  a  little  singular  to   obseiTe    tbat   hia 

•  Ann.ll.t.  Suo,  «in.  1076.  í"""  ™  5»  "»*«'  "■  «i*™""^  'J 

Hlcholi.  I-,  In  the  nintb  Sntuií,  '    '  «^^  ""*  n~i.l«l  «  v.M  1.,.  m  1™ 
expressl]'  forbidden  any  popular  ii 
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almo8t  to  a  dissolution  of  society,  slave  betraying  master  and  master 
slave ;  friend  informing  against  friend ;  añares  and  pitMla  apread 
before  th.e  feet  of  all ;  faith  and  truth  unknown.  The  peccant  priests 
suffered  terribly.  Some,  reduced  to  utter  povertj,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  acom  and  contempt  of  those  from  whom  tbej  had  been  wont 
to  receire  honor  and  respect,  wandered  off  as  homeless  exiles ;  others, 
mntilated  by  tbe  indecent  zeal  of  ardent  pnritans,  were  carried 
aronnd  to  exhibit  tbeir  shame  and  miaery ;  others,  tortured  in 
lingering  death,  bore  to  the  tribunal  on  bigh  the  testimony  of  blood- 
guütinesB  againet  tbeir  persecutors ;  while  others,  agatn,  in  spite  of 
danger,  aecretly  continued  the  connectiona  which  exposed  them  to  ali 
these  cmelties.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  offices  of  religión  were  wholly  neglected ;  the  new-bom  babe 
received  no  holy  baptiam ;  the  dying  penitent  expired  withont  the 
saving  viaticum ;  the  ainner  could  cleanse  his  soul  by  no  confeasion 
and  absolution  ;  and  the  devotee  eonld  no  longer  be  strengthened  by 
the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  mass.^  Another  writer,  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  relates  with  holy  horror  how  the  laity  shook  off  all  the  obedience 
which  they  owed  to  tbeir  pastors,  and,  despising  the  sacramenta  pr  e- 
pared  by  them,  trod  the  Eucharíst  under  footand  cast  out  the  sacred 
■wine,  administered  baptism  with  unlicensed  hands,  and  substituted 
for  the  holy  chriam  the  filthy  wax  colleeted  from  tbeir  own  eara.^ 

When  such  waa  the  fete  of  the  pastors,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
miaery  infiicted  on  their  unfortunate  wives.  A  zealous  admirer  of 
Gregory  relates  with  piona  gratulation,  as  indubitable  evidence  of 
divine  vengeance,  how,  maddened  by  their  wrongs,  some  of  them 
openly  committed  suicide,  while  others  were  found  dead  in  tbe  beda 
which  they  had  sought  in  perfeet  health ;  and  this  being  proof  of 
their  posseaaion  by  the  devil,  tbey  were  denied  Christian  sepulture. 
The  case  of  Count  Manigold  of  Veringen  afibrds  a  not  nninstructive 
instance  of  the  frightfiíl  passions  aroused  by  the  relentless  cruelty 
which  thus  branded  them  as  infemous,  tore  them  from  their  femiliea, 
and  caat  them  adríft  upon  a  mocking  world.  The  eount  had  put  in 
forcé  the  orders  of  Gregory  with  striet  severity  throughout  hia  estates 
in  the  Swabian  Alps.     One  miserable  creatnre  thua  driven  from  her 


The  wnter  mdignantly  adds— "  Si  I  que  per  eos  implentur    mvsteria  íusi- 
autem  quiens  tfllia  fruotus  a  qua  mdice    enda  eese,  in  reipublictB  nostra  ornatum 
pullulavent,  les  ad  laicos  promúlgala,    illud  adjecit. "  — Marlene   et   Durand. 
qua  imperitis  perauasum  est  conjuga-   Theeaur.  I.  "230-1 
tarara  sacerdotum  missae  et   quíecum- I      ,  c,-     v  ^   ^      i, 

'  Sigebert.  Gemblae.  ann.  1074. 
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husband  swore  that  the  count  should  undergo  the  same  fate,  and,  in 
the  blindness  of  ber  rage,  sbe  poisoned  the  Countess  of  Veringen, 
who3e  widowed  husband,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  sought  no  second 
mate.^ 

Ñor  was  the  cuatomaiy  macbinery  of  miracles  wantiag  to  stirnu- 
late  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  in  thie  pioua  work,  and  to  convince  the 
doubters  whose  woridly  wiedom  or  bumanity  might  shrink  from  the 
task  asaigned  them.  Uncbaste  prieata  at  Mass  would  find  sudden 
blasts  of  wind  overtum  tbe  cup,  and  seatter  tbe  sacred  wine  upon 
the  ground,  or  the  holy  wafer  would  be  miraculousfy  snatcbed  out  of 
their  polluted  bands.  The  aaintfy  virgm  Herluca  saw  in  a  visión 
the  Saviour,  with  his  wounds  proftisely  bleeding,  and  was  toid  that 
if  she  deaired  to  escape  a  repetition  of  the  horrifying  spectacle,  she 
must  no  longer  be  present  at  the  ministrations  of  Father  Richard, 
tbe  officiating  priest  of  ber  convent — a  reyelation  wbicb  she  e 
effectually  upon  bim  and  bis  parishioners.  Tbe  same  holy  n 
being  observed  staring  intently  out  of  tbe  window,  declared,  upon 
being  questioned,  that  abe  had  seen  tbe  soul  of  the  priest  of  Rota 
carríed  off  by  demons  to  etemal  punisbment ;  and,  on  sending  to  bis 
habitation,  it  was  found  that  be  bad  expired  at  tbe  very  moment.' 
Puerile  as  tbese  tales  may  seem  to  ua,  tbey  were  stem  realíties  to 
tbose  against  wboae  weaknesaes  tbey  were  directed,  and  whoae  suf- 
ferings  were  tbua  enbanced  by  eveiy  art  wbicb  bigoíry  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  credulous  passions  of  a  barbarous  populace. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  men,  wbo  were  tbua  threatened 
with  almost  every  woridly  evil,  should  aeek  to  defend  themaelvea  by 
meana  aa  violent  as  those  employed  by  their  persecutora.  Tbeir 
cruel  intensity  of  fear  ia  aptly  illustrated  by  wbat  occurred  at  Cam- 
brai  in  1077,  wbere  a  man  was  actnally  burned  at  the  atake  as  a 
beretic  for  declaring  bis  adhesión  to  tbe  Hildebrandine  doctrine  that 
the  massea  of  simoniacal  and  concubinary  priests  were  not  to  be 
listened  to  by  tbe  faitbfiíl.'  So,  in  tbe  same  year,  wben  tbe  pseudo- 
emperor  Rodolf  of  Swabia  was  elected  by  tbe  papaliats  at  the  Diet 
of  Forcheim  aa  a  competitor  to  Henry  IV.,  he  manifestcd  bis  zeal  to 
auppre^  tbe  bereaiea  of  avarice  and  lust  by  refiísing  the  ministratiou 
of  a  simoniacal  deacon  in  the  coronation  solemnitíes  at  Maina.  The 
clergy  of  that  city,  wbo  had  ao  aucccssfiílly  resisted,  for  two  yeara, 

'  Pauli  Bemried.  Vit.  Gregor.  VII.  No.  81,  107. 

'  Ibid.  No.  105,  106,  107. 

■  Gregor.  Til.  Kegiat.  Lib.  it.  Epist.  20. 
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the  efforte  of  their  archbishop  Siegfrid  to  reduce  them  to  aubjection 
to  the  canons,  were  diamayed  at  íhe  prospeot  of  coming  under  the 
control  of  so  pious  a  prince,  who  would  indubitablj  degrade  them  or 
compel  them  to  give  up  their  wives  and  simoniacally  aequired  churches. 
They  therefore  stirred  up  a  tumult  among  the  citizens,  who  were 
ready  to  espouse  their  cause ;  and  ivhen  Rodolf  left  hia  palace  for 
vespers,  he  was  attaclíed  bj  the  people.  The  conflict  was  renewed 
OH  hÍB  retum,  causing  heavy  siaughter  on  both  sides,  and  though  the 
townsmen  were  driven  back,  Rodolf  was  foreed  to  leave  the  citj,' 

This  incident  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  the  political  aspecta  of  the 
reform.  In  the  tremendoua  atruggle  between  the  empire  and  papacy, 
Gregory  allied  himself  with  all  the  diaaffected  princea  of  Germany, 
and  they  were  carefiíl  to  justify  their  rebellions  under  the  apecious 
pretext  of  zeal  for  the  apostolic  church,  They  of  courae,  therefore, 
entered  heartily  into  hia  meaaures  for  the  restoration  of  eccleaiaatical 
discipline,  and  profeased  the  sterneet  indignation  towarda  those  whom 
he  placed  under  the  ban,  Thus,  after  Henry,  in  1076,  had  caiised 
his  hiahopa  to  declare  the  degradation  of  Gregory,  when  the  revolted 
princea  held  their  assembly  at  Tribur,  and  in  tum  decreed  the  depo- 
sition  of  Henry,  they  used  the  utmost  caution  to  exelude  all  who  had 
communicated  with  Henry  aince  hia  excommunication,  together  with 
those  who  had  obtained  preferment  by  simony,  or  who  had  joined  in 
communion  with  married  priests.^  The  connection,  indeed,  became 
Bo  marked  that  the  papalista  throughout  Germany  were  atigmatized 
by  the  ñame  of  Patarini — a  tena  which  had  acquired  so  ainister  a 
signifieance  in  the  troubles  of  Milán.*  In  thia  átate  of  affairs  it  was 
natural  that  common  enmitiea  aad  common  daugera  should  unite  the 
peraeeuted  clergy  and  the  hunted  sovereign,  Yet  it  is  a  curioue 
illustration  of  the  influence  which  the  denunciationa  of  aacerdotal 
mamage  had  exerciaed  over  the  public  mind,  that  although  Henry 
tacítly  protected  the  simoniacal  and  married  eccleaiaatics,  and  although 
they  raUied  around  him  and  afforded  him  unquestionable  aud  invalu- 
able  aid,  still  he  never  ventured  openly  to  defend  them.     Writers 

'  Pauli  Bomried.  Vit.  Gregor.  VII.  cieut  without  tte  former.     The  efforts 

So.  87. — Ekkeliard   of   Uraugen  and  of  Henry  to  reduce  tte  aavage  feudal 

the  Annaliatft  Saio,  however,  in  their  nobles  to  order  made  him,  tiroughout 

acoouQía  of  tbese  dieturbances,  attríb-  his  reign,  a  favorite  with  the  cities. 

Tite   them   to  politioal   rather  than  to  .  ■,   „.     .   „     , ,,            ,„». 

eoclesiastical   cYuses.      The   latter,   no  I^^^bert.  Hersfeld.  ann.  1076. 
doubt,  mould  haidlj   have   been   effi- 1      '  Hugon.  Flairiniac.  Lib,  ii. 
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both  tbea  and  aince  have  attributed  the  meaaure  oí  success  with 
■which  he  sustained  the  fluctuating  oontest,  and  the  eonaequent  suf- 
ferings  of  the  unbending  pope,  to  the  efforts  of  the  recalcitrant  clergy 
who  reaisted  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  Rome.'  Yet  Henry  had 
formallj  and  absolutely  pledged  hia  assiatanee  when  Gregory  eom- 
menced  bis  efforts,  and  had  repeated  the  promiae  in  1075 ; '  and  from 
this  poaítion  he  never  definitely  withdrew.  Even  when  the  schis- 
matic  bishops  of  hia  party,  at  the  ajnod  of  Brixen,  in  1080,  pro- 
noimced  sentence  of  depoaition  on  Gregory,  and  filled  the  assumed 
vacancy  with  an  anti-pope,  the  man  whom  they  eiected  never  ven- 
tured  to  dispute  the  principie  of  Gregoiy's  reforms,  although  the 
Lombard  prelatea,  at  that  very  time,  were  warmly  defending  their 
married  and  simoniacal  clergy,'  Indeed,  Guibeito  of  Eavenna,  or 
Ciement  III,,  took  occasion  to  expresa  his  detestation  of  concubinage 
in  language  nearíj  aa  strong  as  that  of  hia  rival,  although  he  threat^ 
ened  with  excommunication  the  presumptuoua  laymen  who  shouid 
refuae  to  receive  the  sacramenta  of  prieats  that  had  not  been  regu- 
larly  tried  and  condemned  at  his  own  papal  tribunal.*     In  thua 


>  Ob  hanc  igítur  causam,  quia  sc¡- 
licet  eanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  casíam  esse 
volebat,  liberam  atque  catbolicam,  quia 


de 


Dei 


phytorum  bsereaim  et  fedam  übidinosie 
coQtagioiiis  pollutionem  volehat  erpel- 
lere,  membca  diaboli  eceperunt  in  eum 
inauí^ere,  et  usque  ad  sanguineni  pwB- 
Bumpserunt  in  eum  manus  ¡njioere. — 
Hugon.  Flaviniac.  Lib.  ii. 

Bo  vesani»  imperatorem  induierat 
CEBCft  sacerdotum  (qui  time  frequentes 
apud  eum  etant)  libido.  Timebant 
eniín  si  eum.  pontifiee  in  gratiam  redi- 
ret,  aetum  esse  de  concubinis  suis, 
quas  illi  piuría  quam  vel  pcopriam 
salutem  vel  pubücam  pendeoant  ho- 
nestatem.  — Hieron.  Emser  Vit.  8. 
Bennon.  c,  IJI.  ^  40. 

Gregon''s  eelebrated  exclamation 
on  hia  death-bed  does  not,  however, 
Bpecially  reco^nize  thia — "  Dileíi  jus- 
titiam  et  odivi  ¡niquitatem,  propterea 


"  According  to  Coorad  of  Ursperg 
(Chron,  ann.  1080)  araong  the  reasons 
adduced  for  tbe  deposition  of  Gregory 
by  the  synod  of  Brisen,  was  "Qui 
Ínter  concordes  seminavit  diecordiara, 
Ínter  paclfloos  lites,  Ínter  fratrea  acan- 


dalft,  Ínter  conjures  divoiiia,  et  quic- 
quid  quiete  ínter  pie  vi  ventea  atare 
videbatiir,  concuaait" — in  which  the 
words  italicized  may  possibly  alinde 
to  the  aeparation  of  the  married 
clergy.  Conrad,  however,  wss  a  com- 
piler  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  and 
his  atfttements  are  not  to  be  received 
witbout  caution.  If  th'is  motive  had 
its  weight  with  the  prelatea  of  the 
aynod,  wiey  did  not  care  to  publiah  it 
to  the  world,  for  there  ís  no  allusíoa 
to  it  in  the  letler  of  renunoiation  ad- 
dreaaed  by  them  to  Gregory  (Goldaet. 
Const,  Irop.  I.  238) — forming  a  strik- 
ing  contrast  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  of  Pavía  in  1076,  aheady  al- 
luded  to. 

•  Wiberi;  Antipap.  Epist.  vi. 

Biahop  Benzo,  the  most  bitter  of 
imperialiats,  did  not  deaire  to  be  con- 
founded  with  the  Nícolitan  herética — 


Comment.  de  Keb.  Hen.  IV.  Lib. 
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«ndeavoring  to  place  himself  as  a  shield  between  íhe  Buffering  prieet- 
íiood  and  the  persecuting  populace,  he  was  virtually  striving  to 
annid  the  reforma  of  Gregory,  since  in  no  other  way  eould  they  be 
carried  into  effect ;  but  he  was  forced  to  coincide  with  Gregoiy  as  to 
the  principie  which  diotated  those  reforms.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  precautione,  however,  the  papalists  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
their  opponente  to  escape  the  responsibílity  of  the  alliartce  whieh 
brought  them  6o  much  strength  by  dividing  the  church,  and  no 
opportunity  wae  lost  of  stigmatiaing  them  for  the  license  which  tbey 
protected.  When  Guiberto  and  his  cardinals  were  driven  out  of 
Erome  in  1084  by  ílobert  Gniscard  and  his  Normans,  the  flying 
preiates  were  ridieuled,  not  for  their  cowardice,  but  for  their  ahaven 
chins,  and  the  wives  and  concubines  whom  they  publicly  carried 
about  with  them,* 

At  length  Henry  and  his  partisans  appear  to  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  some  pubiic  áeclaration  to  relieve  themselvea  from  the  odium 
of  supporting  and  favoring  a  practice  which  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  beresy  and  a  scandal,  When  the  papalista,  under  their  King 
Hermann,  at  the  Eaater  of  1085  (April  20th),  convened  a  general 
asserably  of  their  faction  at  Quedlinburg  and  again  forbade  all  com- 
merce  with  women  to  those  in  orders,'  the  imperialists  lost  no  time 
in  putting  themselvea  on  the  same  record  with  their  rivals.  Three 
weeka  later  Hairy  gathered  aronnd  him,  at  Mainz,  all  the  princes 
and  preiates  who  professed  allegiance  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
aecuring  the  suceession  to  his  eldest  son,  Conrad,  as  King  of  Ger- 
many,  and  there,  in  that  aolemn  diet,  marriage  waa  formally  pro- 
hibited  to  the  prieathood.*  Gregory  was  then  ijing  on  his  dying 
bed  in  the  far  off  castle  of  Salerno,  and  ere  the  news  could  reach 


'  Bemald.    Oonstant,    ad    Hermán, 
intract.  Append.  ann.  1085. 
'  Henricua    muititudinem    eequeas, 
fl  qui  sacerdotuin  eonjugium 


— H.  Mu- 


sublatum  volebant. 

ei  opinioni  condemnai 

tii  Germán.  Chron.  Li .    ._   . 

1  do  not  remember  to  ¿ave  met  with 
any  contemporary  authority  for  this 
aesertion,  ñor  Í3  there  any  provisión 
of  thia  nature  in  the  deerees  of  the 
Biet  as  given  by  Goldastus  (I.  245) ; 
but  the  chronicleiB  of  the  penod  were 


generftlly  papalists,  and  would  I 


to  omit  recording  anything  which  tiey 
would  deem  so  ereditahle  to  their  ad- 
versariea.  Tet  that  the  imperialists 
were  no  longer  held  responsible  for 
olericttl  irregulanties  is  evident  from 
a  letter  written  in  1090  bv  Stephen, 
the  papalist  Bishop  of  Haíberatadt,  to 
"Waltrara  of  Magáeburg,  who  was  a 
follower  of  Henry.  In  all  his  violent 
invectives  against  the  imperialista, 
and  in  his  long  catalogue  of  their 
sins,  he  makes  no  allusíon  to  priestly 
incontinence,  showing  that  they  must 
have  disavowed  these  irregularities  so 
formally  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  im- 
putations  of  oomplicity  (Dodechini 
Append.  ad  Mar.  Scot.  ann.  1090). 
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him  he  waa  past  the  vanities  of  earthly  triumph.  Could  he  have 
known,  however,  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had  risked  the  integrity 
and  independenoe  of  the  church  had  thu3  received  the  support  of  its 
bitterest  enemies,  and  that  his  unwavering  purpose  had  thua  achieved 
the  moral  victory  of  forcing  hia  adversarles  to  range  themselves  uader 
hia  banner,  his  apirit  would  have  rejoiced,  and  hie  confidence  m  the 
ultímate  success  of  the  great  theocratic  system,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  he  was  thua  expiring  in  exile,  wouid  have  softened  the 
s  of  a  life  which  eloaed  in  the  darkneas  and  doubt  of  defeat. 
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XV. 
CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


HiLDEBRAND  had  passed  away,  leaving  to  hi8  successors  the  legacy 
of  inextioguisliable  hate  and  uiiattained  ambition.  Ñor  was  the 
reform  for  which  he  had  labored  as  yet  hy  any  meaos  aecured  in 
practice,  even  though  his  opponeEts  had  been  reduced  to  ailence  or 
had  been  íorced  to  render  a  formal  adhesión  to  the  canons  which  he 
had  proclaimed  so  boldly, 

The  cause  of  ascetíciam,  it  is  tnie,  had  gained  many  adherenta 
among  the  laity.  Throughout  Germany,  husbands  and  wives  sepa- 
ratíd  from  each  other  in  vast  nmnbers,  and  devoted  themeelves  to 
the  service  of  the  church,  without  tabing  vows  or  assuming  eecleai- 
aatical  garments;  while  those  who  were  unmarried  renounced  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and,  pla«ing  themselTes  under  the  direction 
of  spirituai  guídes,  abandoned  themselres  entirely  to  religious  dutiea. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  prevail,  that  the  pope  waa  applied  to  for 
his  sanction,  which  he  eagerly  granted,  and  the  movement  doubtless 
added  strength  to  the  partj  of  reform.^  Yet  but  littie  had  thus  far 
been  really  gained  in  purifying  the  church  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
fearfiíl  ordeal  through  which  its  ministers  had  passed. 

As  for  Grermany,  the  indomitable  energy  of  Henry  IV.,  unre- 
pressed  by  defeat  and  unchiEed  by  miafortune,  had  at  length  achieved 
a  virtual  triumph  over  his  banded  enemies.  But  four  biahops  of  the 
Empire — those  of  Wurzburg,  Passau,  Worms,  and  Constance — owned 
allegiance  to  Urban  II.  Ali  the  other  diocesea  were  fiUed  by  schis- 
maties,  who  rendered  obedience  to  the  anti-pope  Clement.  In  1089 
the  Catholie  or  papahat  princes  offered  to  lay  down  tbeir  arma  and 
do  homage  to  Henry  if  he  would  acknowledge  Urban  and  make  hia 
peace  with  the  true  church.     The  emperor,  however,  had  a  pope  who 


^  Bemald.  Constimt.  i 
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auited  him,  and  he  entertained  too  lively  a  reeollection  of  the  triak 
from  which  he  was  escaping  to  open  the  door  to  a  renewal  of  the 
papal  pretensions,  which  he  haiJ  at  length  successfully  defied,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  stigmatize  his  faithful  prelates  as  schismatics.^ 
He  therefore  pursued  his  own  course,  and  Guiberto  of  Ravenna 
enjoyed  the  honors  of  the  popedom,  checkered  by  altérnate  viciasi- 
tudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  uiitil  removed  by  death  in  the  jear 
1100,*  his  aanctity  attested  by  the  iiumerous  miracles  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  -which  only  needed  the  final  success  of  the  imperialist  cause  to 
enrich  the  calendar  with  a  St.  Clement  in  pla«e  of  a  St.  Gregory 
and  a  St,  ürbau.' 

Under  sueh  auspices,  no  very  zealous  maintenance  of  eeclesiastical 
discipline  Tras  to  be  expected.  If  Clement's  sensibilities  were 
humored  by  a  nominal  repi-obation  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  he  couid 
scarcely  ask  for  more  or  insist  that  Henry  should  rekindle  the  embere 
of  disaffection  by  enforcing  the  odious  rules  which  had  preved  so 
powerfiíl  a  cause  of  trouble  to  their  authors  and  his  enemies.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  observe  that  Urban  II.,  in  fol- 
lowing  out  the  viewa  of  his  predecesaors,  felt  ií  necessary  to  adopt 
measures  even  more  violent  than  those  which  in  Gregorj's  handa  had 
caused  so  much  excitement  and  confitsion,  but  whose  inefSciency  waa 
confessed  by  the  very  effort  to  supplement  them.  In  1089,  the  year 
after  his  consecration,  Urban  published  at  the  councU  of  Amalfi  a 
decree  by  which,  as  usual,  married  ecclesiastics  were  sentenced  to 
deposition,  and  bishops  who  permittcd  such  irregularities  were  sus- 
pended ;  but  where  Gregory  had  heen  content  with  ejecting  husbands 
and  wives,  and  with  empowering  secular  rulers  to  euforce  the  edict 
on  recaJcitrants,  Urban,  with  a  refinement  of  crueity,  reduced  the 
unfortunate  women  to  slaverj,  and  offered  their  servitude  aa  a  bribe 
to  the  nobles  who  ahould  aid  in  thua  purifying  the  church.*     If  this 


'  Bemald.  Conataat.  s 


1  chronicler  professee  to 
record  of  h¡a  own  knowledge  Guiberto 's 
dealii-bed  remorse  for  the  seliisiii  which 
he  liad  heen  instrumental  in  causing. 
"llfalens,  ut  ah  ore  ipsius  didicimus, 
kpoetolici  nomen  nunquam  suscepisae." 
— Chron  Eeg.  S.  Pantaleon.  anii.  1100. 

'  Udalr.  Babecb.  Cod.  Lib.  n.  c.  178. 

*  Eos  qui  in  subdiaconatu  uxoribus 
yacaré  voluerint,  ab  Omni  sacro  ordine 
removemua,  officio  atque  beneficio  ec- 
clesiffi  earere  deceminiuB.  Quod  si  ab 
episcopo   1 


principibus  licectiam  indul- 
ut  eorum  feminas  mancipent 
i  vero  epiacopi  conaense- 
rint  eorum  pravitatibus,  ipsi  officii 
inWrdictione  mulctentur.  —  Synod. 
Melfit.  ann.  1089,  can.  12. 

The  second  canon  of  the  same  ooun- 
cil — "  Saerorum.  canonum  instituía  re- 


Quod  ai  depreben- 
SU9  fuerit,  ordinis  aui  periculum  sus- 
tioebit ' ' — shows  how  mucb  more  venial 
was  the  oflénce  of  promiscuous  licen- 
than  the  hereay  of  marrriage. 
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iníamous  canoD  did  not  work  miaery  so  wide-spread  ae  the  compara- 
tively  mjlder  decrétala  of  Gregory,  it  was  because  the  power  of  Urban 
was  circumscribed  by  the  schism,  while  he  was  apparently  hunself 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  promúlgate  it  in  regions  where  obedience  waa 
doubtftil,  When  Piho,  Bishop  of  Toul,  in  the  same  year,  1089,  sent 
an  envoy  to  ask  his  decisión  on  various  points  of  discipline,  including 
sacerdotal  marriage  (the  necessity  of  such  inquiry  ehowing  the  fiítility 
of  previoua  efforts),  Urban  tranamitted  the  canons  of  Amalfi  in  response, 
but  omitted  this  provisión,  which  well  might  startle  the  honest 
Germán  mind.^  Perhaps,  on  reflection,  Urban  may  himself  have 
wished  to  disavow  the  atrocity,  for  in  a  subseqnent  council,  when 
again  attaciting  the  ineradicable  sin,  he  contented  himself  with  simply 
forbidding  all  such  marrlages,  and  ordering  all  persona  who  were 
bound  by  ordera  or  vows  to  be  eeparated  from  their  wives  or  concu- 
bines,  and  to  be  snbjected  to  dne  penance.^ 

Yet  even  in  those  regions  of  Germany  which  persevered  in  resisting 
Henry  and  in  recognizing  Urban  as  pope,  the  persecution  of  twenty 
years  was  still  unsuccessfiíl,  and  the  people  had  appaiently  relapsed 
into  condoning  the  wickedness  of  their  pastors.  In  an  assembly  held 
at  Constance  in  1094,  it  was  deemed  nece^ary  to  impose  a  fine  on 
all  who  should  be  present  at  the  Services  performed  by  prieats  who 
had  tranagressed  the  canons.'  When  this  was  the  case  in  the 
Catholic  provinces,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  the  imperialist 
territories  the  thunders  of  Gregory  and  Urban  had  long  sinee  been 
forgotten,  and  that  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  were  practised 
with  as  little  acruple  aa  ever.  A  fair  illustration,  indeed,  of  the 
amount  of  respect  paid  to  the  ralea  of  discipline  is  afforded  by  a  di»- 
cussion  on  the  choice  of  a  suecesaor  to  Cosmo  Bishop  of  Prague,  who 
died  in  1098,  Duke  Brecialas,  in  filling  the  vacancy  with  his 
chaplain  Hermann,  endeavored  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  foreign  birth  of  the  appointee  by  urging  that  fact  aa 
a  recommendation,  since,  as  a  atranger,  he  would  not  be  preaaed 
upon  by  a  crowd  of  kindred  ñor  be  burdened  with  the  care  of 
children,  thus  showing  that  the  native  priesthood,  as  a  general  rule, 
were  heads  of  lamilies.*     For  this,  moreover,  they  could  not  plead 

t  Urbani  II.  Epist.  24.  <  Et  quía  hospes  eat,   plus   eccleaiíe 

,_,._.  prodest:  non  eum  parentela  eshauñet, 

Gratian.  Ihst.  ixtii.  c.  8.  ¡¡oa   liberarum   cura    aggravrtit,   non 

Constant.    c.    2   ^«"«^rum    turba    despoliet -C^m» 

Prflgens.  Chron.  Lib.  ni.  ann.  !098. — 

It  ^ould,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
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ignorance,  for  a  Boliemian  penitential  of  the  period  expressiy  pro- 
hibits  priests  from  having  companions  whose  soeiety  could  give  rise 
to  suspicion  of  any  bind.^ 

At  lengtli  the  duel  which,  for  more  than  thirtj  jears,  Henry  had 
80  gaüantlj  fought  mth  the  eucceasors  of  St.  Peter  drew  to  a  cióse. 
Ten  years  of  aupremacy  he  had  enjojed  in  Germanj,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  peaeeñil  decline  of  hia  unquiet  life,  when  the  treacher- 
ous  calm  was  suddeníy  disturbed.  Papal  intrigues  in  1093  had 
caused  the  parricidal  revoit  of  his  eldest  bom,  the  weak  and  vacil- 
lating  Conrad,  whose  earlj  death  had  then  extinguished  the  memory 
of  hÍ8  crime.  That  unnatural  rebellion  had  gained  for  Rome  the 
North  of  Italy ;  and  as  the  emperor's  second  son,  Henry,  grew  to 
manhood,  he,  too,  was  marked  aa  a  fit  instrument  to  pierce  hia 
father's  heart,  and  to  ext«nd  the  domination  of  the  chureh  by  the 
foulest  wronga  that  man  can  perpétrate.  The  startling  revolution 
■which  in  1105  prccipitated  Henry  from  a  throne  to  a  prison,  from 
an  absolute  monarch  to  a  captivo  embracing  the  kneea  of  his  son 
and  pleading  for  hia  wretched  life,  establiahed  forever  the  supremaey 
of  the  papacy  over  Germany.  The  consequent  enforcement  of  the 
!aw  of  celibacy  became  only  a  question  of  time. 

As  the  excuse  for  the  rebellion  was  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
empire  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
conspirators  waa  the  conyoeation  of  a  council  to  be  heid  at  Nord- 
bauaen,  May  29,  1105,  and  one  of  the  objects  specified  for  its  action 
waa  the  expulsión  of  all  married  priests.^  The  conncil  was  duly  held, 
and  duly  performed  ita  work  of  condemning  the  heresy  which  per- 
mitíed  henefices  to  be  occupied  and  sacred  fíinctions  exerciaed  by 
those  who  were  involved  in  the  ties  of  matrimony.*  ^op^  Pancha! 
II.  was  not  remiss  in  his  share  of  the  ceremony,  by  which  he  was 
to  reeeive  the  fruits  of  his  treacheroua  intrigues.  The  following 
year  a  great  council  waa  held  at  Guastalla,  wbere,  after  interminable 

that  Bohemia  iiad  been  Christianized 
in  871  by  Cyrillua  and  Methodius, 
misBÍonaries  from  Confitantinople,  and 
the  nationul  Slavonic  worship,  founded 
oa  the  Oreek  faith,  after  manj  atrag- 
gles,  wa£  not  abolished  uEtil  1094  (see 
Krasinski'a  Keformation  in  Poland, 
London,  1838,  I.  13).  The  attachment 
of  the  race  to  their  ancestral  rites  ex- 


■  Hoñer,  Coneilia  Pragensia  p.  süi. 
(Prag,  1862.) 
'  Aiinalisfa  Sftio,  ann.  1105. 
Nycholaitarum   quoque    fornicaria 
imistio     ibidem.    eat    ab    ómnibus 
abdicata.— Chron.   Keg.   S.  Pantaleon. 
ann.  1105.  Cf.  Annal.  Saxo,  ann.  1105. 
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iS  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  without  re-ordination  those 
who  liad  compromised  themselves  or  who  had  been  ordained  by  schis- 
matica,  he  admitted  into  the  fold  a!í  the  repentant  ecclesiastics  of  the 
party  of  Henry  IV,^  The  text  of  the  canon  granting  this  boon  to 
the  imperialiat  clergy  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  completeness 
of  the  separation  whieh  had  existed  between  the  Teutonie  and  the 
Koman  churches  in  stating  that  throughout  the  empire  acaree  any 
Catholic  eccieaiaatica  were  to  be  found,'  It  scarcely  needed  the 
declaration  which  Paschal  made  in  1107  at  the  synod  of  Troye8, 
condemning  married  priesta  to  degradation  and  deprivation,^  to  show 
that  the  doctrines  of  Damiani  and  Hildebrand  were  thenceforth  to 
be  the  law  of  the  empire. 

The  question  thus  was  definitely  settled  in  prohibiting  the  prieate 
of  Germany  from  marrying  or  from  retaining  the  wives  whom  they 
had  taken  previous  to  ordination.  It  was  settled,  indeed,  in  the  rolls 
of  parchment  which  recorded  the  deorees  of  councils  and  the  trading 
bargains  of  pope  and  kaiser,  yet  the  perennial  struggle  continued, 
and  the  parchment  roll  for  yet  awhile  was  powerless  before  the  paa- 
sions  of  man,  who  did  not  cease  to  be  man  because  bis  erown  was 
shaven  and  his  shoulders  wore  cope  and  atole. 

Coamo,  who  was  Dean  of  Prague,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  church, 
and  had  been  promoted  to  the  priesthood  in  1099,  chronicles,  in  1118, 
the  death  of  Eoseteha,  his  wife,  in  terms  which  show  that  no  separar 
tion  had  ever  occurred  between  them ;  and  five  yeara  later  he  alludes 
to  his  son  Henry  in  a  manner  to  indícate  that  there  was  no  irregu- 
larity  in  such  relationship,  ñor  aught  that  would  cause  him  to  forfeit 
the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  in  acknowledging  it,*  Even  more 
to  the  point  is  the  case  of  a  pioiis  priest,  hia  friend,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  ("presbytera"),  made  a  vowthat  he  would  have  no  íiirther 
intereourse  with  women,  Cosmo  relatra  that  the  unaecustomed  dep- 
rivation  proved  harder  than  he  had  expected,  and  thafc  for  some  yeam 
he  was  tortured  with  burning  temptation.  Finding  at  length  that 
his  resolution  waa  giving  way,  he  resolved  to  imítate  St.  Benedict  in 


cura  dolore  dicimus,  vis  pauci 
aut  eleriei  Catholici  in  tanta 
terrarum  latitudine  reperiantur.  — 
Anaal.  Saio,  ann.  1106. 


>  Concil.   Trecens.    ann.    IIOT    o. 
(Pertz,  Legum  T.  II.  P.  ü,  p.  181). 

•  CosmEe  Pragensis  Chron.  Lib.  Il 
aun.  1118,  1123. 

Reruoi  cuoctarum  comes  ind¡mola  meara 
Bis  Februi  quluis  obiit  Boseteha  kalendi 
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conquering  the  fleeh ;  and  having  no  suitable  solitiide  for  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  purpose,  he  took  a  handíul  of  nettles  to  his  chamber, 
■where,  casting  off  his  garmenta,  he  thrashed  himself  so  nnmercifully 
that  for  three  days  he  laj  morihund.  Then  he  hung  the  nettles  in  a 
conspicuoua  position  on  his  wall,  that  he  might  always  have  hefore 
his  eyes  so  significant  a  memento  and  waming.'  Cosmo's  admiration 
for  thÍ8,  as  a  rare  and  almost  incredible  exhibiíion  of  priestly  virtue 
and  fortitude,  shows  how  few  were  capable  of  even  remaining  wid- 
owers,  while  the  whole  story  proves  that  not  only  the  elergy  -were 
free  to  marry,  but  also  that  it  was  only  the  voluntary  vow  that  pre- 
yented  a  second  marriage.  At  the  cióse  of  the  century  Pietro,  Car- 
dinal of  Santa  Maña  in  Via  Lata,  sent  as  Légate  to  Bohemia  by 
Celestin  III.,  was  much  scandalized  at  this  state  of  affajrs ;  and  when 
a  number  of  poatnlants  for  holj  ordera  were  assembled  in  the  church 
of  St,  Vitua  at  Prague,  before  ordaining  them  he  pronounced  a  dis- 
course  on  the  subject  of  celibacy  and  demanded  that  they  should  all 
swear  to  preserve  continence.  Thereupon  all  the  priests  who  were 
present  nished  forward  and  urged  them  not  to  assume  an  obligation 
hitherto  anknown,  and  when  the  Cardinal  ordered  the  Archdea«oii 
to  repress  their  somewhat  active  demonstrations,  they  proceeded  to 
pummel  that  nnhappy  official  and  the  tumult  was  wiíh  difSculty 
repressed  by  the  soldiery  who  were  eummoned.  The  légate  sentínced 
some  of  the  rioters  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison  and  the  rest  to 
be  exiled — a  wholesome  severitj  which  brote  the  spirit  of  the 
Bohemian  prieathood  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  celibacy.^ 

That  this  State  of  things  was  not  confined  to  the  wild  Bohemian 
Marches,  but  obtained  throughout  Grermany  in  general,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  when  Innocent  11.  was  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  anti-pope  Anaclet,  and  was  wandering  throughout  Enrope 
begging  recognition,  he  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  in  1131,  a  conncil  at  Liége,  where  he  procured  the  adoption 
of  a  canon  prohibiting  priestly  marriage  or  attendance  on  the  masa 
of  married  priests.  Not  only  does  the  necessity  of  this  fresh  iegis- 
lation  show  that  previous  enactments  had  become  obsolete,  but  the 
manner  in  which  these  proceedings  are  referred  to  by  the  chroniclers 
plainly  indicates  that  it  took  the  Teutonic  mind  somewhat  by  aur- 

1  Ibid.  Lib.  III.  ann.  1125  (Menoken.  Script.  Rer.  Germán,  iii.  17S9). 
'  Dubravü  Hist.  Bohem.  Lib.  sjv.  (Ed.  1687,  pp.  380-1.) 
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priee,  and  that  the  efforts  of  Gregory  and  Urban  had  not  only 
remained  without  result,  but  had  become  absolu1«ly  forgotten.' 

If  these  proceedings  of  Innocent  had  aay  effect,  it  ivas  only  to 
make  matters  worse.  The  pious  Rupert,  Abbot  of  Duits,  writing  a 
few  yeara  later,  deplores  the  immorality  of  the  priesthood,  who  not 
only  entered  into  forbidden  marriages,  but,  knowing  them  to  be 
illegal,  had  no  Bcruple  in  multiplying  the  tie,  considering  it  to  be, 
at  their  pleasure,  devoid  of  alí  binding  force.^  And  in  Liége  itself, 
■where  Innocent  had  held  bis  council,  Bishop  Albero,  whose  epiaco- 
pate  commenced  in  1135,  permitted  his  priests  to  celébrate  their 
marriages  openly,  so  that,  as  we  are  told,  the  citizena  rather  pra- 
ferred  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  them  than  to  laymea; 
and  the  naíve  remark  of  the  chronicler  that  the  clergy  gave  up 
keeping  concubines  in  secret  and  took  wives  openly  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  cauae  of  morality  had  not  gained  during  the  temporary 
reatriction  imposed  by  Innocent,^  It  waa  not  to  much  parpóse  that 
Albero  waa  deprived  of  his  see  for  this  laxity,  for  tbe  same  state  of 
things  continued.  No  province  of  Germany  was  more  orthodox  than 
Saizburg,  yet  tbe  archdeacon  of  the  archiepiscopal  chnrch  there, 
■writing  in  1175,  bewails  tbe  complete  demoralizatíon  of  his  clergy, 
whom  he  was  utterly  unable  to  reform.  Prieets  who  were  content 
with  their  own  wives  and  did  not  take  those  of  other  men  were 
reputed  virtuous  and  holy ;  and  he  complains  that  in  his  own  archi- 
diaconate  be  was  poweríess  to  prevent  the  ordination  and  ministry  of 
the  sons  of  priesfs,  even  wbile  they  were  living  in  open  adultery 
with  women  wbom  tbey  had  taken  from  their  busbands.*  How  little 
sympathy,  indeed,  all  efforts  to  enforce  tbe  rule  called  forth  is  in- 
Btructively  shown  by  tbe  wondering  contempt  with  which  a  writer, 
atrietly  papalist  in  bis  tendencies,  comments  upon  the  indiscreet 


'  Statuitur  et   hoe  semper   memora-  I  bile,  per  decreta  canonum  presbyteros 
bile,  aecundum  decreta  canonum,  pres- '  parrochiauos   castos   et   aine   uxoribua 


ty teros     parochianoe     castos     et    sine   ease    detere,    usorati   vero    presbyter 
uaoribus    esse    deberé ;     uiorati    vero   missam   a   neraine   audiendam  es 

nbyterí   miasam   a    nemine  audien-   Cbron.     Pegaviens.     Continuat. 
esse. — Annal.    Boaovíena,    ann.    1131. 
1181. 

Statuitur  quoque  ab  omnibua,  se- 
oundum  decreta  canonum,  illud  anti- 
quum,  quod  aempet  erit  innovandum,  '  Hist.  Monast.  8.  Laurent.  Leodiens. 
praabyteros  castos  et  aine  uiotibus  Lib.  v.  c.  39  (Marlene  Amplias, 
eese,  missam  autem  usorati  presbjteri  Collect.  TV.  1005). 
neniinem  audire  deberé. — Cbron.  '"- 
petrin.  Erftirt.  ann.  1181. 

Statuitur  etiam  hoo  semper 
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reformatory  zeal  of  Meinhard,  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Elevated  to 
this  lofty  dignity  in  1128,  he  at  once  undertook  to  forcé  bis  clergy 
to  obey  the  rule  by  the  moat  stringent  measures,  and  speedily  became 
Bo  odious  that  lie  was  obligeiJ  to  leave  bis  bishopric  within  tbe  year; 
and  the  chronicler  who  tells  the  story  has  only  words  of  reprobation 
for  the  unfortunate  prelate.'  Even  a6  late  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  chronicler  of  the  popes,  writing  in  southem  Germanj, 
calla  Gregory  VII.  an  enforcer  of  impossibilitiea — "prceceptor  im- 
possibilium" — because  he  bad  endeavored  to  make  good  the  rule  of 
celibacy;^  and  a  coimcil  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  while 
lamenting  the  fact  that  there  were  few  priests  ■who  did  not  openly 
keep  their  concubines  and  children  in  their  houses,  quotes  the  canon 
of  Hildebrand  forbidding  the  íaity  to  attend  at  the  ministrations  of 
such  persons,  but  without  venturing  to  hint  at  its  enforcement.^ 


Hungary  had  been  Christianized  at  a  time  when  the  obligation  of 
celibacy  waa  but  lightly  regarded,  though  it  had  not  as  yet  become 
obsolete.  In  reducing  the  dreaded  and  barbarous  Ma^ars  to  civili- 
zation,  the  managers  of  the  movement  might  -well  smooth  the  path 
and  interpose  as  few  obstacles  as  possibíe  to  the  attainment  of  so 
desirable  a  consummation.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  restrictions 
on  marriage,  as  applied  to  the  priesthood,  were  lightly  passed  over, 
and,  not  being  insisíed  on,  were  disr^arded  by  all  parties.  Even 
the  decretáis  of  Nicholas  II.  and  the  fiílminations  of  Gregory  VII. 
appear  to  have  never  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  St.  Stephen, 
for  sacerdotal  celibacy  seems  to  have  been  unknown  among  the 
Hungarians  nntil  the  cióse  of  the  century.  The  first  aüusion  to  it 
occurs  in  the  synod  of  Zabolcs,  held  in  1092,  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Ladislas  II.,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  an 
innovation  on  established  usages,  but  also  that  the  subject  required 
tender  handling  to  reconcile  it  to  the  weakness  of  undisciplined 
human  nature.     After  the  bitter  denunciations  and  cruclly  harsh 


'  "  Deinde  dura  nimio  zelo  recti- 
tudinis  da  incontinenti  a  cleríconira 
multa  aieve  diaponerot,  aíne  condi- 
mento diacrecionis,  raagnam  sibi  oom- 
paravit  invidiam,  et  quam  neo  dioi  íns 
eat,  acquieivit  iníamiam." — He  went 
to  Italy,  seeking  aid  from  Honorius 
II.,  but  was  captured  by  Conrad  the 
Swabian,  the  rival  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  and   died  of  affliction  it 


pñson   ot   Parma,  Oetober   Ist,    1180. 
(Geat,    Trevirorum   Continuat.  o.    27, 

'  AnoH.  Zwetlensis  Hiat,  Román. 
Pontif,  No.  CLXr.  {Pez,  T.  I.  P.  iii. 

'  Concil.  Eatisboaens.  eíbc.  XIII.  c. 
T.  [Printed  by  Schneller,  Straubing, 
1785.) 
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measures  which  the  popea  liad  been  promulgating  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  there  is  an  impressive  contrast  in  the  mildness  with  which 
the  Hungarian  church  offered  indulgence  to  those  iegitimately  imited 
to  a  first  wife.  until  the  Holy  See  couid  be  consulted  for  a  definitive 
decisión;*  and  though  marriages  with  second  wives,  widows,  or 
divoreed  women  were  pronounced  nuil  and  void,  the  disposition  to 
evade  a  direct  meeting  of  the  queation  is  manifested  in  a  regulation 
which  provided  that  if  a  priest  united  himself  to  his  female  slave 
"uxoris  in  locura,"  the  woman  should  be  3old;  but  if  he  refiísed  to 
part  with  her,  he  was  simply  te  paj  her  price  to  the  bishop.' 
Whether  or  not  the  pope's  decisión  was  aetuallj  sought,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  if  it  was,  his  inevitable  verdiet  received  little 
respect,  for  the  Sjnod  of  Gran,  held  about  the  year  1099  by  the 
Primate  Seraphin  of  Gran,  only  ventured  to  reconunend  moderation 
to  married  priests,  while  its  endeavor  to  enforce  the  rule  prohibiting 
marriage  after  the  assuraption  of  orders  shows  how  utterly  the  reeog- 
nized  discipline  of  the  church  was  neglected.  The  eonsent  of  wives 
was  also  required  before  married  priests  could  be  elevated  to  the 
episcopate,  and  after  consecration  separaíion  was  strictly  enjoined, 
affording  still  further  evidence  of  the  laxity  allowed  to  the  other 
grades.  The  iteration  of  the  rules  respecting  digami  and  marriage 
with  widowa  also  indicatea  how  difScalt  was  the  effort  to  resusciti 
those  well-known  regulations,  although  they  were  universally  admití 
to  be  binding  on  ali  ecclesíastica.^ 

King  Coloman,  whose  reign  extended  from  1095  to  1114,  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  who  definitely  enjoined  immaculate  purity 
on  the  Hungarian  priesthood.  His  laws,  as  collected  by  Alberic, 
have  no  dat«9,  and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  affix  precise  epochs  to 
them ;  but  his  legislation  on  the  aubject  appeara  to  have  been  pro- 
gressive,  for  we  find  edicts  oontaining  injunctiona  respecting  digami 
and  irregular  unions  in  terms  which  indícate  that  single  marriages 
were  not  interfered  with ;  and  these  may  reasonably  be  deemed  earlier 


-tate 
itted 


&' 


Presbjteris  autem  qui  prima  et 
itima  duxere  oonjugia,  ¡Ddulgantia 
tempus  datur,  propter  vinculum 
pacis  et  ünitatem  Spiritus  Sancti,  quo- 
uaque  nobia  ¡n  hoo  Doraini  Apostolici 
patemitas  consilietur. — Syiiod.  Zabolcs 
ann.  1092  c.  8,  or  Decret.  8t.  Ladisl. 
Lib.  I.  c.  8.  (Bfltthjani,  I.  434-5.) 
'  Synod.  Zabolca  c.  1,  2. — Any  pre- 


auch  illicit  unions, 
and  not  insisting  on  immediate  aepa^ 
ration,  was  punishable  to  a  reaaonable 
extent  (Ibld.  o.  4). 

•  Synod.  Strigonena.  ii.  (Batthyani, 
II.  121-8).  Peterfiy's  emendation  of 
"voluerint"  for  "noluerint,"  in  the 
clause  respecting  digami,  can  hardly  be 
queationed. 
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than  other  laws  whicii  formaíly  prohibit  the  elevation  to  the  diaoonate 
of  an  unmarried  man  without  exacting  from  bim  a  vow  of  continence, 
or  of  a  married  man  without  the  consent  of  his  wife.  The  import  of 
this  latter  condition  Í8  explained  by  another  law,  which  provided  that 
no  married  man  shouid  ofSciate  at  the  altar  unleas  his  wife  professed 
continence,  and  was  fumished  by  her  husband  witb  the  means  of 
dweüing  apart  from  him.'  As  these  stringent  regulations  form  part 
of  the  canons  of  a  council  beid  by  Archbisbop  Serapbin  about  tbe 
year  1109,*  tbey  were  probably  borrowed  from  tbat  council  by  Coló- 
man,  and  incorporated  into  his  laws  at  a  period  somewhat  later. 

I  have  not  met  witb  any  indications  of  tbe  results  of  tbe  legislation 
which  thas  combined  the  influence  of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
auíhoritJes.  That  it  effected  little,  bowever,  is  apparent  from  tbe 
evidence  afforded  by  Dalmatia,  at  that  time  a  province  of  Hungary. 
Shortiy  before  it  lost  ita  independence,  its  duke,  Dimitri,  resolved  to 
assume  tbe  crown  of  royalty,  and  purcbased  tbe  aesent  of  Gregory 
VII.  at  tbe  price  of  aeknowledging  bim  as  feudal  superior.  Gregory 
took  advantage  of  Dimitri's  aspirationa  to  turther  the  plaiis  of  reform, 
of  which  he  never  lost  sigbt ;  for,  in  tbe  coronation  oatb  taken  in 
1076  before  Gebizo,  tbe  papal  légate,  the  new  king  swore  that  he 
woüld  take  such  measures  as  would  insure  the  cbastity  of  all  ecclesi- 
astica,  from  tbe  bisbop  to  tbe  subdeacon.^  The  new  dynasty  did  not 
laat  long,  for  before  tbe  end  of  tbe  century  St.  LatÜslas  united  the 
province  of  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary ;  but  neither  the 
oath  of  Dimitri,  tbe  laws  of  Coloman,  ñor  tbe  canons  of  the  national 
councils  sücceeded  in  eradicating  tbe  cuatom  of  priestly  marriage. 
When  we  find,  in  1185,  Urban  III.  in  approving  the  acta  of  the 
synod  of  Spalatro,  gracioualy  expressing  his  approbation  of  its  pro- 
hibiting  tbe  marriage  of  priests,  and  desiring  that  tbe  injunction 
shouid  be  extended  so  as  to  inciude  the  diaconate,*  we  see  that  mar- 
riage must  have  been  openly  enjoyed  by  all  ranks,  that  tbe  synod 
bad  not  ventured  to  inciude  in  tbe  restriction  any  but  the  bigbest 
order,  and  that  Urban  himself  did  not  undertake  to  apply  tbe  rule  to 
subdeacons,  altbough  tbey  bad  been  specially  included  in  Dimitri's 
oatb.  Yet  still  pope  and  synod  labored  in  vain,  for  fourteen  years 
later,  in  1199,  anotber  national  council  complained  that  prieste  kept 

'   Decret.    Coloman.    cap.    41,     42,1      '  Batthyani,  I.  481. 
Comp.  cap.  27  and  87.  .  g^j^^    y^^^^^^  ^p^¿  Batthyani,  II. 

'  Synod.  Tencellina,  circa  1109.  1274. 
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both  wives  and  beneficea.  It  therefore  commanded  that  thoae  who 
indulged  in  this  species  of  adulterj  should  either  dismiss  their  partners 
in  guilt,  and  undergo  due  penanee,  or  else  shonid  give  up  their 
churclies ;  while  no  married  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  diaoonate, 
unless  his  wife  wouid  take  a  vow  of  continence  before  tbe  bishop.' 
Even  jet,  however,  the  subdiafionate  is  not  aüuded  to,  although  the 
legates  Tfho  presided  over  the  couneil  were  those  of  Innocent  III. 

Of  how  little  avail  were  these  efforte  is  shown  by  the  national 
couneil  held  at  Vienna  as  late  as  1267,  by  Cardinal  Guido,  légate  of 
Clement  IV.  It  was  etill  fotmd  neceasary  to  order  the  deprivation 
of  priests  and  deacona  who  persisted  in  retaining  their  wives ;  while 
the  special  clauses  respecting  those  who  married  after  talting  ordera 
prove  that  such  unions  were  frequent  enough  to  require  tender  con- 
sideration  in  removing  the  evil.  The  subdia«onate,  also,  was  declared 
liable  to  the  same  regulationa,  but  the  r^istanee  of  the  members  of 
that  order  was  probably  stubbom,  for  the  canons  were  suspended  in 
their  iavor  until  fiírther  instnictions  should  be  received  from  the 
pope.^ 

Poland  waa  equally  remiss  in  enforcing  the  canons  on  her  clergy, 
The  leanmg  of  the  Slavonic  races  towards  the  Greek  church  ren- 
dered  them,  in  fact,  peculiarly  intractable,  and  marriage  was  com- 
monly  practised  by  the  clergy  at  least  until  the  cióse  of  the  twelfth 
century,^  At  length  the  efforts  of  Rome  were  extended  to  that 
distant  región,  and  in  1197  the  papal  légate,  Cardinal  Peter  of  Capua, 
held  the  synod  of  Lanciski,  when  the  priests  were  peremptorily 
ordered  to  dismiss  their  wives  and  concubines,  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  historian,  were  at  that  time  universally  and  openly  kept.*  The 
result  of  this  seems  to  have  amounted  to  little,  for  in  1207  we  find 
Innocent  III.  sharply  reproving  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Gnesen  because  married  men  were  publiciy  admitted  to  ecclesi- 
astical  dignities,  and  canons  took  no  shame  in  the  families  growing 
up  around  them.  The  children  of  priests  were  brought  up  to  the 
saered  profession  of  their  fathers,  assisted  them  in  their  ministrations, 
and  succeeded  to  their  beneficea.   Whether  or  not  the  other  disorders 

'    Synod.      DalmatÍE9      ani 
(Batthyani,  II.  28S-90). 

'   Coneil,   Tienn.    ann.    I2( 
thyani,  II.  416-17). 


usoribus  Yelut  jure  legitimo  utebantur. 
— Dlugosz,  ad  aun.  1197  (apud  Kra- 
sinski,  I.  52). 
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which  Innocent  designated  as  infecting  the  churches  viere  the  result 
of  the  carnal  affections  which  thus  superseded  the  spiritual  we  may 
fairly  doubt,  in  view  of  the  abuses  still  prevailing  in  more  favored 
regions.^  The  effort  was  continued,  and  waa  apparently  at  length 
succeasfiíl,  at  leaat  in  the  westem  portiona  of  the  Polish  church,  for 
at  the  eouncil  of  Breslau,  held  in  1279,  there  is  no  mention  of 
wives,  and  the  constitution  of  Guido,  légate  of  Clement  IV.,  is 
quoted,  depriving  of  benefices  those  who  openly  kept  concubines.* 

The  church  of  Swedeo  waa  no  purer  than  its  neighhors.  That 
the  rule  was  recognized  there  at  a  tolerably  earlj  period  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  people  of  Scania,  about  the  year  1180,  revolted 
agaÍDSt  theexactiona  of  Waldemar  I.  of  Üenmark,  they  demanded  to 
be  released  from  the  oppression  of  tithes  and  that  the  clergy  should 
be  married.  Singularly  enough,  the  clerks  stood  by  their  bishop, 
Absalom,  when  he  laid  an  interdict  on  the  province,  and  the  arms  of 
Waldemar  speedily  subdued  the  revoit.^  Not  much,  however,  was 
gained  for  church  discipline  by  thia.  In  1204,  the  Archbishop  of 
Lunden  reported  to  Innocent  III.  that  he  had  used  every  endeavor 
to  enforce  the  canons  and  had  brought  many  of  his  priesta  to  observe 
chastity,  but  that  there  still  were  many  who  persisted  in  retaining 
their  women,  whom  they  treated  as  though  they  were  legitímate 
wives,  with  fidelity  and  conjugal  affection.  To  this  Innocent  replied 
that  the  reealcitranta  must  be  coerced  by  suspensión,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  deprivation  of  benefice.*  How  little  result  this  achieved  is  evident 
when  we  find  the  archbishop  again  writing  to  Innocent  III.  com- 
plaining  that  the  Swedish  prjests  persisted  in  living  with  their  wivea, 
and  that  they  moreover  claimed  to  have  a  papal  dispensation  pei;- 
mitting  it.  Innocent,  in  reply,  cautiously  abstaiued  from  pronouncing 
an  opinión  aa  to  the  validity  of  these  pretensions  until  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  document  to  which  they  appealed,' 
The  efforts  at  this  time  were  fruitless,  for,  in  1248,  we  find  the 
Cardinal  of  St,  Sabina  as  légate  of  Innocent  IV.  holdíng  a  eouncil 
at  Schening,  of  which  the  principal  object  was  to  reform  these  abuses, 
and  so  firmly  were  they  established,  that  the  Swedes  were  considered 

'  lunoeent.  PP.  III.  Eegest.  Lib.  i  '  Saio.  Grammat.  Hist.  Dan.  Lib. 
IX.  Epist.  235.  XV.  (Ed.  1576,  p.  327). 

'  Concil.  Tratislaviens.  arni.  1279,  c.  *  Innocect.  PP.  III.  Eegest.  vi.  198 
ii¡.  {HaH.hem  HI.  808).  |     ,  j^^^^^j_  j„  ^^^^^  ^^.   ^jg_ 
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aa  achismatics  of  the  Greek  church,  in  consequenee  of  tlie  marriage 
of  their  priests.  The  council  supporíed  by  the  royal  power,  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Swedish  ecclesiastics  to  give  up  their  wives,  by  a  liberal 
use  of  all  the  punishments  then  in  vogue,  together  with  the  signi6cant 
threat  of  abandoning  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  secular 
tribimals.^ 

In  Denmark  and  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Germany,  there  waa 
equal  delay  in  enforeing  the  canon  of  celibacy.  It  is  suggeetive  of 
some  powerfiíl  interceasion  in  favor  of  the  married  clergy  when  we 
see  Paschal  II.,  in  1117,  writing  to  the  King  of  Denmark  that  the 
rule  vtas  imperativo,  and  that  he  could  admit  of  no  exceptions  to  it,^ 
His  insiatance,  however,  was  of  little  avail.  In  1266,  Cardinal 
Guido,  légate  of  Clement  IV.,  held  a  council  at  Bremen,  -vehere  he 
was  obliged  to  take  rigorous  measures  to  put  an  end  to  this  Nicolitan 
heresy.  All  married  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  were  pro- 
nounced  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office  whatever. 
Children  born  of  auch  uniona  were  declared  infamous,  and  incapable 
of  inheritance,  and  any  property  received  by  gift  or  otherwise  from 
their  fathers  waa  confiecated.  Those  who  pennitted  their  daughtera, 
sistera,  or  other  female  relativos  to  contract  such  marriages,  or  gave 
them  up  in  concubinage  to  priests,  were  excluded  from  the  church, 
That  a  previous  struggle  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  is  evident 
from  the  penalties  threatened  against  the  prelates  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  protection  of  these  irregularities, 
and  from  an  allusion  to  the  armed  reaistance,  made  by  the  married 
and  concubinary  priests  with  their  friends,  to  all  efforts  to  check 
their  scandaloos  conduct.' 

In  Fríesland,  too,  the  efforta  of  the  sacerdotalista  were  long  set  at 
naught.  In  1219  Emo,  Abbot  of  Wittewerum,  describing  the  dis- 
astrous  inundations  which  afflicted  his  coantry,  considers  them  as  a 
puniahment  sent  to  ehastiae  the  vices  of  the  land,  and  among  the 
disordera  which  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God  he 
enumerates  the  public  marriage  of  the  priests,  the  hereditary  trang- 
mission  of  benefices,  and  the  testamentary  provisión  made  by  ecclesi- 

sensififle  videbantur. — Harduin.  Til. 
423. 

'  Jaffé,  Regesta,  p.  616-6.— Paachai. 
II.  Epist.  Í97. 

'  Concil.  Bremens.  ann.  1266  (Hartz- 
haim  IT.  580). 


^  Frima  intentío  et  cuca  Cardinalis 
Sabinenais  in  hoe  concilio  erat  revo- 
care Suecos  et  Oothos  a  schismate 
Gr^corum,  in  quo  jjresbyteri  et  sacer- 
dotes,  ductis    publicis    usoribus    con- 
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astics  for  their  children  out  of  the  property  which  should  accrue  to 
the  cburch ;  while  liia  references  to  the  canon  law  inhibiting  these 
practices,  ahow  that  these  transgressions  were  not  excusable  through 
ignorance.'  The  warning  was  unheeded,  for  Abbot  Emo  alludes 
incidentally,  on  varioue  subaequent  occasions,  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  severa!  deajieries  as  a  matter  of  course.^  The  deans  in 
I"ries!aiid  were  ecclesiastics  of  high  position,  each  having  six  or  more 
parishes  under  his  jurisdiction,  whieh  he  govemed  under  legatine 
power  from  the  Bishop  of  Munster.  When,  in  1271,  the  people  rose 
against  them,  exasperated  by  their  intolerable  exactions,  in  some 
temporary  tmce  the  deans  gave  their  children  as  hostages ;  and 
when,  after  their  expuiaion,  Gerard  of  Munster  carne  to  their  assisl^ 
anee  by  excommunicating  the  rebels,  the  latter  defended  the  move- 
ment  by  the  argument  that  the  deans  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
chureh  by  banding  down  their  positions  from  fatber  to  son,  and  that 
each  generation  imitated  the  incontinenee  of  its  predecessor.'  Hilde- 
brand  might  have  applauded  this  reasoning,  but  his  days  were  past. 
The  church  by  this  time  had  gained  the  position  to  which  it  had 
aspired,  and  no  longer  inyoked  secular  assistance  to  enforce  its  laws. 
Even  Abbot  Meneo,  while  admitting  the  validity  of  the  popular 
argument,  claimed  that  such  questions  were  reserved  for  the  decisión 
of  the  church  alone,  and  that  the  people  must  not  interfere. 


After  thus  marking  the  slow  progrese  of  the  Hildebrandine  move- 
ment  in  these  frontier  lands  of  Chriatendom,  let  us  see  what  eSbrts 
were  required  to  establish  the  reform  in  regions  lesa  remote. 


*  Emonis  Chron.  f 


1.  1219. 


'  "  Eodem  tempore  defunetus  est 
prsefatus  decanus  (Herbrandus)  pos- 
sessor  eoelesite  in  Husquert,  tertius 
heres  illius  nominis,  relicto  párvulo 
ejuBdem  nominis."  (Emonis  Chron. 
ann.  1281.) — and  Emo  alludes  to  him 
as  ' '  honesto  viro  Herbrando, ' ' 


idoEeus,  et  bene  r 


proavo  oigrepo.   — Ibid. 

'    Menconis    Ohron. 
1271. 
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GrRBGORT  VII,  had  not  been  so  engrossed  in  his  quarrela  mth  the 
Empire  as  to  n^lect  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  schemea  of  reform 
elsewhere.  If  he  displayed  somewhat  less  of  energy  and  zeal  in 
deaJing  with  the  ecclesiastical  foibles  of  other  countries,  it  was  per- 
baps  because  the  political  complicationa  which  gave  a  apecial  zest  to 
his  eflbrts  in  Germany  were  wanting,  and  because  there  waa  no 
organized  resistanee  aupported  by  the  temporal  authorities,  Yet  the 
inertia  of  pasaive  non-compliance  long  rendered  his  endeavors  and 
those  of  hÍ8  successors  equally  nugatory. 

As  early  as  1056  we  find  Víctor  II.,  by  means  of  his  vicara  atthe 
council  of  Toulouse,  enjoining  on  the  priesthood  separation  from  their 
■wives,  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and  deprivation  of  fimction 
and  benefice.^  This  was  followed  up  in  1060  by  Nicholas  II.,  who 
Bought  through  his  enroys  to  enforce  the  obaervance  of  his  decretáis 
on  celibacy  in  France,  and  under  the  presidency  of  his  légate  the 
conncil  of  Toura  in  that  year  adopted  a  canon  of  the  most  decided 
character.  All  who,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  decretal  of  1060, 
had  continued  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  ñinctíona  while  atill 
preaerving  relations  with  their  wives  and  concubinea  were  deprived 
of  their  grades  without  hope  of  restoration ;  and  the  same  irrevocable 
penalty  was  denounced  against  those  who  in  the  futuro  should 
endeavor  to  combine  the  incompatible  dutiea  of  husband  and  minister 
of  Christ.* 

In  what  spirit  these  threats  and  injunctions  were  likely  to  be 
received  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  which  occurred,  probably 
about  this  time.  A  French  bishop,  as  in  duty  bound,  excommuni- 
cated  one  of  his  deacons  for  manying.     The  clergy  of  the  d 


Conoil.  Toloaan.  ann.  1056  can.  tü.  '  Concil.  Turón,  ai 
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keen  to  appreciate  the  prospect  of  fature  trouble,  rallied  aroimd  their 
persecutíd  brother,  and  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  the  prelate. 
The  latter,  apparently,  was  unable  to  maintain  hÍ3  position,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  for  adjudication  to  the  celebrated  Berenger  of 
Toura.  Although,  in  view  of  the  papal  jurisprudence  of  the  period, 
the  bishop  would  seem  to  have  acted  with  leniency,  jet  Berenger 
blamed  both  parties  for  their  precipitancy  and  quarrelsome  hmiior, 
and  decided  that  the  excommunication  of  a  dea«on  for  marrjing  was 
contrary  to  the  cartona,  unless  rendered  unavoidahle  by  the  contumacy 
of  the  ofiender.' 

Even  more  significant  was  the  scene  which  occurred  in  1074  in 
the  council  of  Paria,  where  the  hoiy  St.  Gtauthier,  Abbot  of  Pon- 
thoise,  undertook  to  sustain  the  decretal  bj  which  Gregory  VII. 
prohibited  attendance  on  the  masaes  of  married  and  concubinary 
priesta,  The  assembly  manifested  its  disapprobation  of  the  measure 
in  a  manner  so  energetic  that  its  unlucky  advócate,  after  being  fiíri- 
ously  berated  and  soundíy  pummelled,  was  glad  to  escape  witb  hia 
life  from  the  handa  of  his  indignant  brethren.* 

When  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  ecelesiastical  body,  there  was 
little  to  be  expected  from  any  internal  att«mpt  at  reform.  At  the 
stonny  synod  of  Poitiers,  in  1078,  the  papal  légate,  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Die,  eucceeded  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  a  canon  which  threat- 
ened  with  excommunication  all  who  should  knowingly  listen  to  the 
mass  of  a  concubinary  or  aimoniacal  prieaí,'  bnt  this  aeeais  to  have 
met  with  little  response.  Coerción  from  without  was  evidently  requi- 
site,  and  in  this  case,  aa  we  have  seen,  Gregory  did  not  shrink  from 
Bubjecting  the  church  to  the  temporal  power.  In  Normandy,  for 
instance,  a  synod  held  at  Lisieux  in  1055  had  commanded  the  degra- 
dation  of  prieata  who  resided  with  wivea  or  concubinos.  This  wae, 
of  course,  ineffective,  and  in  1072  John,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  held 
a  council  in  his  cathedral  city,  where  he  renewed  that  canon  in  terms 
which  show  how  completely  all  orders  and  dignitaries  were  habitually 
liable  to  its  penalties,*     The  Norman  clergy  were  not  disposed  to 


r  ductam  uso- 
rem,  contra  cañonea  fecieee  videtur 
mihi,  nisi  forW  cogente  pertinacia 
ipflius.— Epiet,  Bereogar.  Turón.  (Mar- 
lene Thesaur.  I.  195-6).  It  muat  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  perseeution  of 
}  aolely  from  his  theo- 


'  Art  de  Vérifier  les  Dates,  s.  y. 
'  Concil.  Pietaviena.  ann.  1078  ci 
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submit  quietly  to  this  abridgement  of  their  accustomed  privilegea, 
and  thej  expressed  their  dissent  by  raising  a  terrible  clamor  and 
driving  their  archbishop  from  the  council  with  a  ahower  of  stonea, 
from  which  he  barely  escaped  alive.'  At  length,  in  ¥Íew  of  the  utter 
failure  of  all  ecclesiastical  legislation,  the  laity  were  called  in.  WÜ- 
liam  the  Conqneror,  therefore,  in  1080,  assisted  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  in  holding  a  synod  at  Lillebonne,  where  the  steni  presence 
of  the  auaerain  prevented  any  unseemlj  resistance  to  the  adoption 
of  naoat  unpalatable  regulationa.  All  who  were  in  holy  orders  were 
forbidden,  under  anj  pretext,  to  keep  women  in  their  houses,  and  if, 
wben  accused  of  disobedience,  they  were  unable  to  prove  1 
innocent,  their  benefices  were  irretrievably  forfeited.  If  the  a 
tion  was  made  bj  the  ecclesiastical  officiaJs,  the  offender  was  to  be 
tríed  by  the  episcopal  court,  but  if  his  parishioners  or  feudal  superior 
were  the  complainants,  he  was  to  be  brought  before  a  mised  tribunal, 
composed  of  the  squirea  of  his  parish  and  the  officials  of  the  bishop. 
This  startling  invasión  of  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  church  was 
declared  by  WilÜam  to  proceed  from  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
jnrisdiction  of  his  bishopa,  but  to  be  a  temporary  expedient,  rendered 
neceesary  by  their  negligence.  Ñor  was  thia  remarkable  measure 
the  only  thing  that  renders  the  aynod  of  Lillebonne  worthy  of  note, 
for  it  afibrds  na  the  earliest  auíhoritative  indication  of  a  praítice 
which  subsequently  became  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  church.  The 
fifth  canon  declares  that  no  priest  shail  be  forced  to  give  anything  to 
the  biahop  or  to  the  officers  of  the  diocese  beyond  their  lawfiíl  dues, 
and  eapecially  that  no  money  shall  be  exacted  on  account  of  women 
kept  by  clerka.^  A  tribute  tnown  as  "cullagium"  became  at  times 
a  recognized  eource  of  revenue,  in  consideration  of  which  the  weak- 
neases  of  human  nature  were  excused,  and  ecclesiastics  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  in  secnrity  the  society  of  their  concubines,  We  ahall  see 
hereafter  that  th¡3  infámons  custom  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
sixteenth  eentury,  despite  the  most  strenuoua  and  repeated  endeavors 
to  remove  ao  grievous  a  scandal. 

It  ia  probable  that  the  expedient  of  mixed  courta  for  the  trial  of 
married  and  concubinary  priests  was  not  adopted  without  the  con- 
currence  of  Gregory,  who  was  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifico 
necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpoae.     That  they  were  organized  and 

'  Orderic.  Vital.  P.  ii.  Líh.  iv.  e.  2.    |— Harduin.Concil.T.TI.P.  i.p,  1599). 
•  Conoil.  Juliobonens.  ann.  1080  can.  I  — P^opter  eonim  feminas  cuUa  pecunia 
3,  ñ  (Orderic.  Vital.  P.  it.  Lib.  y.  c.  fS.  I  «""enifotio  exigstur. 
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perfonned  the  functions  delegated  to  them  is  shown  by  a  reference 
in  a  charter  of  1088  to  one  held  at  Caumont,  which  required  a  priest 
to  abandon  either  his  wife  or  his  ehurch,'  So  far,  indeed,  wae  Greg- 
ory  from  protesting  againat  thia  violation  of  ecclesiaatieal  immunities, 
that  he  was  willing  even  to  connive  at  the  abuaes  which  immediately 
crept  into  the  system,  and  to  purchase  the  asaistance  of  the  laity  by 
allowing  them  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church.  Many  of  the  nobles  who  thus  aasiated  in  expelling  the 
offending  clergy  seized  the  tithea  and  retained  them.  The  papal 
légate,  Hugh,  Biahop  of  Die — better  known  by  his  subaequent  pri- 
matial  dignity  of  Lyons — proceeded  against  these  invaders  of  church 
property  in  the  usual  manner,  and  excommunicated  them  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Gregory,  however,  who  under  ordinary  circumatances 
TTOuld  have  promptly  eonsigned  the  spoiiers  to  the  bottomless  pit, 
now  virtually  took  their  side.  He  discreetij  declined  to  confirm  the 
excommunication,  reproved  his  légate  for  auperserviceable  zeal,  and 
ordered  him  in  fiíture  to  be  more  guarded  and  températe  in  his  pro- 


Church  and  state — the  zeal  of  the  eccleaiastic  and  the  avarice  oí 
the  noble — vainly  united  to  break  down  the  atubbornness  of  the 
Norman  prieathood,  for  marriage  continued  to  be  enjoyed  as  openly 
as  ever.  The  only  effect  of  the  attempted  reform,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  that  when  a  priest  entered  into  matrimony  be  took  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  give  up  bis  wife,  a  measure  prompted  doubtless  by  the 
fears  of  the  bride  and  her  kindred.  The  nuptials  were  public;  male 
issue  succeeded  to  benefices  by  a  recognized  primogeniture,  and  female 
children  received  their  fathers'  churches  as  dower,  when  other  re- 
sources  were  wanting.  About  the  beginníng  of  the  twelfth  century, 
three  enthusiastic  ascetic  refonnera,  the  celebrated  Robert  d'Arbrissel, 
founder  of  Fontevrault,  Eemard  Abbot  of  Tirón,  and  Vitalis  of 
Mortain  traversed  Normandy  and  preached  with  great  earnestneas 
against  these  abuses,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  nearly  carne 
to  an  untimely  end  at  the  hands  of  the  indignant  paators  and  their 
more  indignant  spouses.  On  one  occasion,  when  Bemard  was  preach- 
jng  at  Coutances,  a  married  archdeacon  assailed  him,  with  a  crowd 
of  priests  and  clerks,  asking  how  he,  a  monk,  dead  to  the  world, 
presumed  to  preach  to  the  living.     Bemard  replied  that  Samson  had 


•  Pauli  Camot.  Vet.  Agano.  Lib.  Tin.  c. 
"  Gregor.  TU.  Regist.  Lib.  ix.  Epist.  5. 
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slain  his  foes  with  the  jaw-bone  of  a  dead  ass,  and  tlien  ] 

with  90  moving  a  discourse  on  Samson,  that  the  archdeacon  wa8 

converted,  and  interfered  to  save  him  from  the  mob.' 

If  William  the  Conqueror  found  hia  advantage  in  thus  assiating 
the  hopelees  reform  within  hia  duchy  of  Nonnandy,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation  in  obetructing  it  when  hia  policy  demanded  such  a  course  in 
his  subject  province  of  Britannj.  During  the  tbree  and  a  half  cen- 
turies  throngh  which  the  Bretón  church  maintained  its  independence 
of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toura,  ite  metrópolis  was  Dol.  Judhael, 
who  occnpied  its  lofty  seat,  not  oiily  obtained  it  by  simony,  but  sullied 
it  by  a  public  marriage ;  and  when  the  offspring  of  this  illicit  unión 
reached  maturity  he  portioned  them  from  the  property  of  the 
church.  This  prolongad  violation  of  the  canon8  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  Gregory  soon  after  bis  accession,  and  in  1076  he  informed 
William  that  he  had  deposed  the  offender.  "WiUiam,  however,  saw 
fit  to  defend  the  scandal,  and  refueed  to  receive  Evenus,  Abbot  of  St. 
Melafíius,  whom  Gregory  had  appointed  as  a  succesaor.^  Judhael, 
indeed,  waa  no  worae  than  his  suSragans.  For  three  generationa  the 
diocese  of  Quimper  was  held  by  fiíther,  son,  and  grandson ;  while 
the  Bishops  of  Rennea,  Vannea,  and  Nantes  were  openly  married, 
and  their  wives  enjoyed  the  recognized  rank  of  countessea,  aa  an 
established  right,*  How  much  improvement  resulted  from  the  efforta 
of  Gregory  and  hia  légate  Hugh  may  be  eatimated  from  the  deacrip- 
tion,  in  general  terma,  of  the  iniquitiea  ascribed  to  the  Bretón  dergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  in  the  earfy  part  of  the  next  century,  by 
PaachaJ  II.  when  granting  the  pallium  to  Baldric,  Archbiahop  of 
Dol.  Al!  clasaes  are  described  as  indulging  in  enormitiea  hateful  to 
God  and  man,  and  as  having  no  hesitation  in  setting  the  canona  at 
defianee.  In  Britanny,  aa  in  Wales  and  Spain,  the  centralizing 
inflnence  of  Bome  waa  at  fanlt,  and  prieady  marriage  waa  persevered 
in  long  after  it  had  been  abrogated  elaewhere.* 


In  Flandera,  Count  Robert  the  Friaian  and  Adela,  hia  mother,  were 
well  disposed  to  aecond  the  reformatory  measurea  of  Gregory,  but, 


'  Boujoui,  Hiet.  de  Bretagne,  II. 
-90.  The  Independence  affeeted  by 
e  BretOQ  church  ís  well  aliown  in  a 


„  .      .  bishop  appointed  by 

him,  after  the  degradation  for  eimoiiy 
of  Prodicus  bjr  the  oounoil  of  Rheims 
in  1050  {Martene  Thesaur.  I.  172-8). 
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doübtíng  their  right  to  eject  the  offendera,  they  applied  to  him,  in 
1076,  for  instractiona.  Hia  answers  were  unequivocal,  urging  them 
to  the  moat  prompt  and  auramary  proceedinga.^  The  apirit  in  which 
the  clergy  met  the  attack  was  manifested  by  the  incident  already 
described,  when,  in  1077,  an  unfortunate  zeaJot  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Cambrai  for  maintaining  the  proprietj  of  the  papal  decrétala. 
The  same  disposition,  though  fortunately  leading  to  leaa  deplorable 
resTilts,  waa  exbibited  in  Artoia,  At  the  instance  of  Adela,  Robert, 
in  1072,  had  founded  the  Priory  of  Watten,  near  St.  Omer.  Deapite 
this  powerful  intereat  and  patronage,  the  hoiiae  had  a  aevere  atruggle 
for  exi9t€nce,  as  ita  prior,  Otfrid,  lent  hia  influence  to  aupport  the 
reform  and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  Gregory.  Eeproacbes  and 
cursea  were  showered  upon  tbe  infant  community,  and  it  waa  openly 
threatened  with  fire  and  sword,  until  the  unfortunate  brethren  felt 
equally  insecure  within  tbeir  walls  and  abroad.  At  length  the 
Countess  Adela  took  Otfrid  with  her  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
there  the  holy  man  procured  from  Gregory  a  confirmation  of  the 
privileges  of  hia  houae.  On  his  return,  he  found  that  this  instrument 
only  made  the  peraecution  more  vehement.  Accuaations  of  all  kinds 
were  made  againat  the  priory,  and  its  enemies  eucceeded  in  causing 
the  brethren  to  be  brought  for  trial  before  the  local  synod,  where  the 
production  of  the  papal  charter  waa  ordered.  It  was  at  once  pro- 
noimced  a  forgery,  was  taken  away  by  forcé,  and  was  retained  by  the 
Biahop,  Drogo  of  Terouane,  in  spite  of  all  remonatrance.^ 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy  was  not  lessened  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  secular  authorities  exerciaed  the  power  beatowed  upon 
them.  Count  Robert  saw  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  poaition 
of  affairs  and  aeema  to  have  been  resolved  to  tum  it  tboroaghly  to 
account.  Among  other  modes  adopted  was  that  of  the  "jus  spolii," 
by  which  he  seized  the  effects  of  dying  ecclesiasties,  turning  their 
familiea  out  of  doors  and  diainheriting  the  heirs.  These  arbitrary 
proeeedinga  he  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  incontinence  of  the 
aufferers,  boldly  declaring  that  wiclted  priesta  were  no  priesta — as  if, 
groaned  the  indignant  clerks,  einful  men  were  not  men.^     In  1091, 

VII.    Begist.    Lib.    IT.  !      ^  "  Addena  malos  sacerdotes   s 


Epistt.  10,  11. 

'  Ebrardi  Chron.  Wafinens.  ca 
22-8.  Ebrard  was  a  coctemporary, 
disdple   of  Otfrid,   and    therefore    * 


peccator  homo 
non  esaet  homo."  From  tte  tenor  of 
Kobert's  defence  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  tbe  cbildrea  of  the  clerks  wbom  he 
disinherited.      The  documenta   are  in 


mienl""  '*°""  i  wt^ímí;  Hird.Timíñri; 


(Bruxelles,  18B5). 
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the  Flemish  priests  complained  of  these  acta  to  Ürban  II.,  and  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  interfere  in  their  behalf>  Pinding  thia  resouree 
fail,  they  appealed  to  their  metropolitan,  Renaud,  Archbiahop  of 
Rheims,  who  by  aotive  measares  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
abuse  in  1092. 

Amid  all  thia  the  church  preved  powerless  to  enforce  ite  laws,  and 
again  it  oalled  upon  the  feudal  authoríty  for  assistancft — this  time  in 
a  manner  by  which  it  admitted  ita  impotence  on  a  queation  so  vital. 
In  1099,  Manasses  of  Rheims  held  a  provincial  synod  at  St.  Omer, 
which  instructed  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Robert  the  Hierosolymitan, 
to  seize  the  wives  of  all  prieste  who  after  excommunication  declined 
to  abandon  their  gnilty  partners ;  aud  in  this  he  was  not  to  asb  or 
wait  for  the  aasent  of  the  biahop  of  the  dioceae,  The  aturdy  Cru- 
aader  would  doubtless  have  carried  out  this  order  to  the  letter,  with 
all  ita  attendant  cruelty  and  misery,  but  the  clergy  of  the  province 
United  in  remen b trances  ao  vehement  that  Manaaaes  waa  forced  to 
abandon  hia  position.  He  a^cordingly  requested  Robert  on  no 
aceount  to  disturb  the  married  prieata  and  their  wives,  or  to  permit 
hia  nobles  to  do  so,  except  when  aaaistance  waa  demanded  by  the 
bishops.  He  acknowledged  the  injustice  he  had  committed  in  over- 
slaughing  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  church,  and  depreeated 
the  rapiñe  and  spoliation  which  so  ill-adviaed  a  proceeding  might 
cause.  At  the  same  time  he  admonished  hia  suffragans  to  proceed 
vigoroualy  against  all  who  married  in  orders,  and  to  cali  on  the 
seigneurial  power  to  coerce  those  who  shouid  prove  contumacious.' 

Harsh  and  violent  as  were  the  measures  thus  threatened,  there 
appears  to  have  been  extreme  heaitaíion  in  carrying  tbem  out.  A 
certain  clerk  known  as  Robert  of  Artois  committed  the  unpardonable 
indiacretion  of  marrying  a  widow,  and  openly  resisíed  all  the  efforts 
of  his  bishop  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  Not  only  hia  original 
crime,  but  hia  subsequent  contumacious  rebellion  would  aaauredly 
justify  the  severeat  chaatisement,  yet  both  the  secular  and  ecclesi- 
aetical  powers  of  the  province  seem  to  have  been  at  fault,  for  it  was 
foand  necessary  to  ask  the  interference  of  no  less  a  peraonage  than 
Richard,  Biahop  of  Albano,  then  enjoying  the  dignity  of  papal  légate 
in  France.  In  1104  the  légate  accordingly  addressed  the  Count  of 
Fianders  with  the  very  modérate  requeat  that  the  obatinate  rebel  and 
his  abettors  shouid  be  held  as  excommunicate  until  they  shouid  rec- 

'  Urbani  PP.  II.  Epiaí.  70.  !  Lambert-  Atrebat.  Epist.  60. 
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oncile  themselves  to  their  bishop.  Robert  finally  appealed  to  Rome 
itself,  but  in  the  eod  was  obliged  to  succumb.  Similar  was  the  case 
of  two  Arteeian  deacons  who  refused  to  abandon  their  wives  until 
Lambert,  the  bishop  of  Artois,  excommuDicated  them,  when  they 
travelled  to  Rome  in  hopea  of  recoociliation  to  the  church,  Paschal 
II.  absolved  them  on  their  taking  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  Gospels 
to  live  chastely  in  iiiture,  and  he  eent  them  baclt  to  Lambert  with 
inatructions  to  keep  a  careful  watch  upon  them.'  These  cases,  which 
chance  to  remain  on  record,  show  how  obstinately  the  clergy  held 
to  their  wives  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  convince  them  that  the 
authorities  of  the  church  were  detennined  to  enforce  the  canons. 
We  therefore  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  Paschal  II.,  after  the  year 
1100,  writing  to  the  clergy  of  Terouane,  expressing  his  astonishment 
that,  in  spite  of  so  many  decretáis  of  popes  and  canons  of  councils, 
they  stül  adhered  to  their  conaorts,  some  of  them  openly  and  some 
aecretly.  To  remedy  this,  he  has  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
oíd  threat  of  deprivation.^ 

The  confiísion  which  this  attempted  reformation  caused  in  France 
was  apparently  not  so  aggravated  as  we  have  seen  it  in  Germany, 
and  yet  it  was  sufficiently  serious.  Guihert  de  Nogent  relates  that 
in  his  youth  commenced  the  persecution  of  the  married  priests  by 
Rome,  when  a  cousin  of  his,  a  layman  of  flagrant  and  excessive 
licentiousness,  made  himself  conepicuons  by  his  attacks  on  the  fail- 
ings  of  the  clergy.  The  family  were  anxious  to  provide  for  young 
Guihert,  who  was  destined  to  the  church,  and  the  cousúi  used  his 
influence  with  the  patrón  of  a  benéfico  to  oust  the  married  incumbent 
and  bestow  the  preferment  on  Guihert.  The  priest  thus  forcibly 
ejected  abandoned  neither  his  wife  ñor  his  fUnctions,  but  relieved  his 
mind  by  excommunicating  every  day,  in  the  Maes,  Guibert's  mother 
and  all  her  family,  until  the  good  woman's  feara  were  so  excited  that 
ahe  abandoned  the  prebend  which  she  had  obtained  with  so  much 
labor.*  We  can  readily  conceive  this  incident  to  be  a  type  of  what 
was  occurring  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  when,  in  an  age  of 
brute  forcé,  the  reverence  which  waa  the  only  defence  of  the  priest- 
hood  was,  partially  deatroyed,  and  the  people  hardly  knew  whether 

'  Lambert.  Atrebat.  Epiet.  84— Pas-  I      '  Pascbalía  PP.  II.  Epiat.  415. 
Chalis  PP.  II.   Epist.  134.— Lambert.  ! 
Epist.  apud  Baluz.  et  Mansi  II.  150.      ' 
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they  were  to  adore  their  pastora 

dread  them  as  the  powerful  ministers  of  evil, 


When  the  religious  ardor  of  Europe  rose  tíi  the  wild  excitement 
that  culmiüated  in  the  Ciiisades,  and  Pope  Urban  II,  astutely 
availed  himself  of  the  movement  to  phice  the  ehurch  in  possession 
of  a  stronger  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  than  it  had  ever 
before  enjojed,  it  was  to  no  purpoae  that  the  great  council  of  Cler- 
nsont,  in  1095,  took  the  opportunitj  to  proclaim  in  the  moet  solemn 
maiiuer  the  necessitj  of  perfect  purity  in  miniatera  of  the  altar,  to 
denounce  irrevocable  expulsión  for  contravention  of  the  rule,  and  to 
forbid  the  children  of  eccleaiastica  from  entering  the  ehurch  except 
as  monks  or  canons.'  It  was  the  weightiest  expoaition  of  ehurch 
discipline,  and  was  promalgated  under  circumstances  to  give  it  the 
wtdest  publicitj  and  the  highest  authority.  Tet,  within  a  few  years, 
we  find  Gualo,  Bishop  of  Paria,  appljing  to  Ivo  of  Chartrea  for 
advice  aa  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  a  canon  of  hia  ehurch  who 
had  recentlj  married,  and  lyo  in  reply  reeommending  as  a  aafe 
courae  that  the  marriage  be  held  valid,  but  that  the  oSender  be 
relieved  of  hia  stipend  and  functions.^  Hia  anawer,  moreorer,  is 
written  in  a  aingularly  undecided  tone,  and  an  elabórate  argument 
Í8  presented  aa  though  the  matter  were  stül  open  to  discuaaion, 
although  Ivo's  laborious  compilations  of  the  canon  law  show  that 
he  wae  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ancient  discipline  which  the 
depravity  of  hia  generation  had  rendered  obsoleto.'  Hardly  leas 
signifieant  is  another  epistle  in  which  Ivo  calis  the  attention  of 
Daimbert,  Archbishop  of  Sena,  to  the  eonduct  of  one  of  bis  digni- 
tariea  who  publicly  maintained  two  concubinos  and  was  preparing  to 
marry  a  third.  He  urges  Daimbert  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal, 
and  auggests  that  if  he  ¡a  unable  to  accomplish  it  aingle-handed,  he 
ahonld  summon  two  or  three  of  hia  suffragana  to  bis  assistance.* 
Either  of  theae  instanees  is  a  sufGcient  confesaion  of  the  utter  futility 
of  the  ceaseless  exertiona  which  for  half  a  century  the  ehurch  had 
been  making  to  enforce  her  diacipline.     Ñor,  perhaps,  can  her  ill- 


'  Coneil.  Claromont.  can.  9,  10,  25. 

In  Lent  of  the  following  year  (1096) 
Urban  caueed  these  oanons  to  be  re- 
ceived  bj  a  provincial  council  held 
under  his  auepicee  at  Tours. — Bemald. 
Constant.  ann.  1096. 


'  Ivon,  Carnot,  Epist.  218. 
'  Ivon.   Deeret.   P.  vi.  e.  5 
Panorm.  Lib.  in.  c.  84  si¡f|. 
*  Ivon.  Epist.  200. 
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be  wondered  at  wheii  we  conaider  how  unworthy  were  the 
hands  to  which  was  frequently  intrusted  the  administering  of  the 
law  and  the  laxity  of  opinión  whieh  viewed  the  worst  transgressions 
with  induigence.  The  ao-chdeacons  were  the  ofScials  to  whom  was 
specially  confided  the  supervisión  over  sacerdotal  moráis,  and  yet, 
when  a  man  occupying  that  reaponsible  poaition,  like  Aldebert  of 
Le  Mans,  publicly  surrounded  himself  with  a  harem,  and  took  no 
shame  from  the  resulting  crowd  of  offspring,  so  little  did  his  conduct 
shock  the  sensibiüties  of  the  age  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  only  the  stem  voice  of  Ivo  could  be  heard  reproving  the 
measureless  scandal/ 


Equal  looseness  pervaded  the  monastic  estahlishments.  Hildebert, 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  made  numerous  fruitless  attempts  to  restore 
discipline  in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Euron,  the  monks  of  which 
indulged  in  the  grossest  licentiousneas,  and  suceessMly  defied  his 
power  until  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  papal  légate  for  assist- 
ance.°  Albero  of  Verdun,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  reform  the 
monastery  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  episcopal  city,  was  obliged  to  tum  out 
the  monks  by  forcé  and  replace  them  with  Premonstratensians,  who 
were  then  in  the  fiíll  ardor  of  their  new  discipline.'  The  description 
which  Ivo  of  Chartres  gives  of  the  convent  of  St.  Fara  shows  a  pro- 
miscuous  and  ahameless  prostitution,  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  of  that 
institution,  even  more  degrading.*  Instancea  like  these  could  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  such  as  that  of  St.  Mary  of  Argen- 
tueil,  reformed  by  Heloise,  the  great  fonndation  of  St.  Denis,  previ- 
ous  to  the  abbacy  of  Suger,  and  that  of  St.  Güdas  de  Buys  in 
Britanny,  as  described  by  Abelard;*  who,  moreover,  depicts  the 
nuns  of  the  period,  in  general  terms,  as  abandonad  to  the  most 
hideous  licentiousness — thoae  who   were  good-looking   prostituting 


!.  Verdunens.  (D'Aehery 


t  Quod  ultra  modum  laxaveria  frena 
pudicitice,  in  tantum  ut  poat  aceeptum 
ftcehidiacoiíalum,  accubante  lateribuB 
tuis  plobe  nmliercularum,  multara 
genueris  plebeni  puerorum.  et  puella- 
.rum.— Ibid.  Epist.  277. 

'  Eat  etiam  eis  publica  et  ineipug- 
nabilis  cum  mulíeribus  femiliantas, 
quibua  illte,  promiasia  et  prwmisíia 
obligatíB  munusculis,  dies  iniquitatis 
et  noeles  infamise  vindicare  compco- 
bantur. — Hildebert.  Cenoman.  Epist. 
88  (Lib.  II.  Epist,  25). 


lí.  254). 

Audivi  turpissimam  famam  de 
lasterio  Sanctte  Parse,  quod  jam 
non.  locus  eanctinion.ialium  sed  mulie- 
rum  d^monialium  prostibulum  dicen- 
dum  est,  corpora  sua  ad  turpes  uaus 
omni  generi  nominum  prostituentium. 
—Ivon.  Epiat.  70. 

5  Marlene  Thesaur.  T.  V.  p.  1112-3. 
— Honorii  PP.  II.  Epist,  91.— Guill. 
Nan^isann.  112S,  1124. 
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i  for  hire,  those  who  were  not  so  fortúnate  hiring  men  to 
gratiíy  tíieir  pasaions,  while  the  older  ones,  wbo  had  passed  the  age 
of  !ust,  acted  as  procuresses.'  Innocent  III.  may  therefore  be 
absolved  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration  when,  in  ordering  the 
reform  of  tlie  nuns  of  St.  Agatha,  he  alludes  to  their  convent  aa  a 
brothel  Vfhich  infected  with  its  evil  reputation  the  whole  countiy 
around  it.*  A  contemporarj  chronicler  records  as  a  matter  of  special 
wonder  that  John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  forced  his  canons 
to  live  in  cloisters  according  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustin;  and  he 
adds  that,  stimulated  by  thia  example,  his  únele,  John  of  Liaieux,  and 
his  successor,  Geofirey  of  Chartres,  attempted  the  same  reform,  but 
without  Buccess.'  It  is  true  that  some  partía!  reform  was  effected  by 
St.  Bernard,  but  the  austerities  of  the  new  orders  founded  by  enthu- 
Biasts  like  him  and  St.  Bruno,  Robert  d'Arbriasel  and  St.  Norbert, 
did  not  cure  the  ineradieable  viees  of  the  older  eetablishments. 

"With  such  examples  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  the  truth 
of  the  denunciations  with  which  the  celebrated  Raoul  of  Poitiers, 
whose  fiery  zeal  gained  for  him  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Ardens, 
lashed  the  vicea  of  his  fellows ;  ñor  can  we  conclude  that  it  was  mere 
rhetorícal  amplification  which  led  him  to  declare  that  the  clergy,  who 
should  be  models  for  their  flocks,  were  more  shameless  and  aban- 
doned  than  those  whose  lives  it  waa  their  duty  to  guide.^  Peter" 
Cantor,  indeed,  deplores  the  superiority  of  the  laity  to  the  clergy 
as  the  greateat  injury  that  afflicted  the  church.' 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  moráis  was  the  prevalence  of 
the  hereditary  principie  against  which  the  church  had  so  long  and  so 
perseveringly  striven.  How  completely  this  carne  to  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  course,  is  ahown  by  a  contemporary  charter  to  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Béze,  by  which  a  prieat  named  Germain,  on  entering  it 
bestowed  upon  it  hia  holding,  consisting  of  certain  specified  tithea. 

'  P.  Absilardi  Sermo  xxix.  ;  sacerdotes   quid    dicemus    qui    cteteris 

'  Bull.  Pontíf.  No.  xxm.ap.Hahmi  ;'"'■"'"'"■=  "."''  ""H""^  sed  deterioren 
Colleet,  MoTiument.  Tet.  I,  147.  As  '""'"'1,,*^'"  ""^  ">  ponspeoW  homi- 
o  the  reformationof  the  nuns  ofLaon,  n'i'n  g^^-^  sacerfotaha  orf.nis  celsi- 
«G«ill.deNangiaann.  1128.  orea   cíetenl   yideamur,   tamen  cmtem 

"  inferiores    vita    moribusque   jacemus  7 

'  Koberti  de  Monte  Chron.  ann.  1143.    Radulph.  Ardent.  T.  II.  P.  ¡i.  Homil. 
25.— See  also  Homil.  21. 

'  Nihil  enim  eat  quo  magis  Isedatur 
Ecclesia  quam  quod  laicos  videt  esse 
meliores  clericis.  — ■  Pet.  Cant.  Verb. 
Abbreviat.  cap.  Itü. 


absolvere,  eis  malo  eiemplo     

TToane  qui  deberemus  poliutoa  lavare, 
vitiorura  nostromm  contagione  alios 
poUuimuB? Sed  nos,  hSiie  indigni 
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This  deed  of  gift  ¡s  careful  to  declare  the  assent  of  the  sons  of  the 
donor,  showing  that  the  title  of  the  monastery  would  not  have  been 
considered  good  as  against  the  claims  of  Germain's  descendants  had 
they  not  joined  in  the  conveyance.'  Even  as  late  as  1202  we  find 
Innocent  III.  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  benefices  in  the  bishoprie  of  Toul,  where  it  was  practised 
to  an  extent  which  ehowed  how  little  impression  had  as  jet  been 
made  by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  last  hundred  aod  fifty  jears.^ 

"When  in  the  presence  of  so  stiff-necked  and  evil  disposed  a  genera^ 
tion,  all  human  efforts  seemed  unavailing  to  secure  respect  for  the 
canons  of  councils  and  decretáis  of  popes,  we  need  ecarcely  wonder  if 
recoui^e  was  had  to  the  miraculous  agencies  which  so  often  proved 
efficacioua  in  subduing  the  minds  of  men.  Wondroua  atoriea,  accord- 
ingly,  were  not  wanting,  to  show  how  offended  Heaven  sometimes 
gave  in  this  world  a  foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  awaiting  tliose 
■who  lived  in  habitual  disregard  of  the  teachings  of  the  church.  Thua 
Peter  the  Venerable  relates  with  much  unction  how  a  priest,  who 
had  ahandoned  himself  to  camal  indulgences,  died  amid  the  horrors 
of  anticipated  hell-fire.  Visible  to  him  alone,  the  demons  chuckling 
around  his  death-bed  heated  the  frying-pan  of  buming  fat  in  whieh 
he  was  incontinently  to  be  plunged,  while  a  drop  flying  from  the 
sputtering  mass  seared  him  to  the  bone,  as  a  dreadfal  material  siga 
that  his  agony  was  not  the  distempered  imagining  of  a  tortured 
conscience.  A  miracle  equally  significant  wrung  a  confesaion  of  hia 
wealtness  from  the  Dean  of  Minden  in  1167.^ 

If  Heaven  thus  miraculously  manifested  its  anger,  it  was  equally 
ready  to  welcome  bacb  the  repentant  sinner.  In  the  first  energy  of 
the  reforms  of  St.  Bemard,  a  priest  entered  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux. 
The  rigor  of  the  Cistercian  discipline  wore  out  his  enthusiasm  ;  he 
fled  from  the  convent,  retumed  to  his  parish,  and,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  ("  sicut  multis  consuetudinis  est")  took  to  himself  a 
concubino,  and  soon  saw  a  family  increasing  around  him.  The  holy 
St,  Bemard  chanced  to  pass  that  way  and  accepted  the  priest's  warm 
hospitality  without  recognizing  him.  When  the  Saint  was  ready  to 
depart  in  the  moming  he  found  that  his  host  was  absent  performing 


'  Hoc  totum  factura  est  rogatu  Ger-  i      '  Innocent,  PP.  III,  Kegest.  " 
maní  presbjten    fihorumqup  ejuB,  q"i       ,  t.  ^  .  ,^  .     ^     i.r-  ^ 

poit    mde    nostfr   efff^tug    ett   mona-       '  ^«t"  Veneral).   de   Mitac.   1 
chuE.  —  Chnn      Ee=ueti»      Ciart.     de   c.  25— Chron.  Epise.  Mindens.  ( 
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his  iunctions  in  the  churcli,  and,  turaing  to  one  of  the  children,  he 
sent  him  with  a  message  to  his  father.  Though  the  child  had  beeo 
a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  he  promptly  performed  the  errand.  Boused 
by  the  miradle  to  a  sense  of  his  iniquitj,  the  apostate  ruehed  to  the 
Saint,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  who  he  was,  and  entreated 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  monastery.  St.  Bernard  touched  by  his 
repentance,  promised  to  cali  for  him  on  his  retum.  To  this  the 
priest  objected,  on  the  groiind  that  he  might  die  during  the  interval, 
but  was  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  died  in  euch  a  frame 
of  mind,  he  would  be  received  by  God  as  a  monk.  When  St.  Bernard 
retumed,  the  repentant  sinner  was  dead.  Inquiring  as  to  the  cere- 
monies  of  his  interment,  he  was  told  that  the  corpse  had  been  buried 
in  ite  priestly  gannenta;  whereupon  he  ordered  the  grave  to  be 
oponed,  and  it  was  found  arrayed,  not  in  its  funeral  robes,  but  in  fdll 
Cistercian  habit  and  tonsure,  showing  that  God  had  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  in  hia  name.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Gallican  church  when,  in  1119, 
Calixtua  II.  stepped  from  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Vienne  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  His  first  great  object  was  to  end  the  quarrel 
with  the  empire  on  the  subject  of  investitures,  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  rendered  the  papacy  at  the  time  of  his  accession  an  exile  from 
Italy ;  his  second  was  to  cany  out  the  reforms  so  long  and  so  fruif^ 
lessiy  urged  by  his  predecessora.  To  accomplish  both  these  resulta 
he  loat  no  time  in  sommoning  a  great  councíl  to  assemble  at  Rheims, 
and  when  it  met  in  November,  1119,  no  lesa  than  fifteen  archbishopa, 
more  than  two  hundred  bishops,  and  numerous  abbots  responded  to 
the  cali,  representing  Italy,  France,  Aquitaine,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  attempted  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
failed,  but  the  vices  and  corraptiona  of  the  church  were  vigorously 
attacked  and  sternly  prohibited  for  the  future.  All  commerce  witíi 
concubines  or  wives  was  positively  forbidden  under  pain  of  depriva- 
tion  of  benefice  and  fiínction.  No  choice  was  granted  the  offender, 
for  continuance  in  his  sin  after  expulsión  was  punishable  with  excom- 
munication  ;  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  property  was  strictly  prohibited,^  Whether  it  was  the  loíty 
>  S.  Bemardi  Vit»  Prim»  Lib.  vil.    aaticas  dignitates  ve!  beneñcia  euilibeí, 

Concil.  Kemens.  ana.  U 
,  .  — "KulluB  epiaeopus,  nuil 
byter,  nullua  omnino  de  clero 


oubíbí    hereditario   jure,    derelinquat. " 
Cali:         ■    '     ■       -  ■   ■■  • 


lalixtus  had  already  eaused  this  pro- 
■-' —  ■-  be  adopted  by  the  couneil  of 


Conc.1    Kemep.   ann.    119  ,„. ^  _        ^_  ..u..... ... 

KulluB  epiaeopus,  nullua  pres-    Toulouse.  held  m  the   previoue   June 
ullna  omn.no  He  -l^m  ^^1™,.    (Concil,  Toiosan.  aun,  1119 
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character  of  the  new  pope,  his  royal  blood  aad  Frencli  extra^tioa,  or 
■whether  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  impressed  men's  minds,  it  is 
not  easj  now  to  guess,  but  unquestionably  these  proceedinga  pro- 
duced  greater  effect  upon  the  Transalpine  churches  than  anj  previous 
efforts  of  the  Holy  See.  Calixtus  wü3  long  regarded  as  the  real 
author  of  sacerdota]  celibacy  in  France,  and  his  memory  has  been 
embalmed  in  the  jingling  verses  which  expresa  the  dissatisfaction  and 
spite  of  the  clergy,  deprived  of  their  ancestral  privileges. 

O  bone  Calliste,  nunc  cierna  odit  te; 

Oliro  presbyteri  poterant  uxoribus  uti  | 

Hoc  detruiisti  quando  tu  papa  fuisti, 

Ergo  tuum  festum  nunquam  celebratur  bonestum.' 

Calixtua  was  not  a  man  to  rest  half  way,  ñor  was  he  contení  with 
an  empty  promise  of  ohedience,  Under  the  pressure  of  his  inflnence, 
the  French  prelates  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  measurea  for 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  canoas.  What  those  measures  were, 
and  the  dispoBition  with  which  they  were  received,  may  be  under- 
stood  from  the  resultant  proceedings  in  Normandy.  Geoftey, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  on  leaving  the  council  of  Rheims,  promptly 
caJled  a  synod,  which  assembled  ere  the  month  was  out.  The  canon 
prohibiting  female  intercourse  roused  abhorrence  and  resistance 
among  hia  clergy,  and  they  inveighed  loudly  against  the  innovation. 
Geoffrey  singled  out  onewhorenderedhimself  particularly  prominent 
in  the  tumult,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  cast  into  prison ; 
then,  ieaving  the  chnrch,  he  called  in  his  guards,  whom,  with  acute 
anticipation  of  trouble,  he  had  posted  in  readiness.  The  rude 
soldiery  fell  upon  the  unarmed  priests,  some  of  whom  promptiy 
escaped ;  the  rest,  grasping  what  weapons  they  could  find,  made  a 
gallant  resistance,  and  succeeded  in  beating  back  the  assailants.  A 
mob  apeedily  collected,  which  took  sides  with  the  archbishop.  Assisted 
by  this  unexpected  reinforcement,  the  guards  again  forced  their  way 
into  the  chnrch,  where  they  beat  and  maltreated  the  unfortunate 
clerks  to  their  heart's  content;  when,  as  the  chronicler  quaintly 
observes,  the  synod  broke  up  in  eonfUsion,  and  the  mcmbers  fled 
without  awaiting  the  arch ¡episcopal  benediction.' 

1  Cujas   quotes    these  versea  as  still  I  aion  of  sacerdotal  maniage  in  Prance. 
current  itt   his  day,  and  attiibutes  to    (Giannone,  Apología,  c.  sív.) 
iJie    efforts  of    Calixtus    the    suppres-        ,  Ordeno.   Vital.    P.   iti.    Lib.   iii. 
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EFFECTS    OF    THE    REFORM ATION.  2G9 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  reformation  thus  inaugurated  may 
perhapa  be  judged  with  sufficient  aecuracy  by  the  story  of  Ahelard 
and  Heloise,  which  occurred  about  this  period.  That  Abelard  was  a 
canon  when  that  immortal  love  aroBe,  was  not,  in  such  a  átate  of 
moráis,  any  impediment  tú  the  gratification  of  bis  passion,  ñor  did  it 
diminish  the  satistaction  of  the  canon  Fulbert  at  the  marriage  of  hig 
niece,  for  such  marriages,  aa  yet,  were  valid  by  ecclesiastical  law, 
In  her  marvellous  self-abnegation,  however,  Heloise  recogniaed  that 
while  the  fact  of  hia  openly  keeping  a  mistress,  and  acknowledging 
Astrolabius  as  bis  illegitimate  son,  would  be  no  bar  to  bis  preferment, 
and  wOTild  leave  open  to  bhn  a  career  eqaal  to  the  wildest  dreams  of 
bis  ambition,  yet  to  admit  that  he  had  sanctified  their  love  by 
marriage,  and  had  repaired,  as  fer  as  possible,  the  wrong  which  he 
bad  committed,  wonld  ruin  bis  prospecta  forever.  In  a  worldly  point 
of  view  it  ivas  better  for  bim,  as  a  churchman,  to  bave  tbe  reputation 
of  shameless  immorality  than  that  of  a  loving  and  pious  husband ; 
and  this  was  so  evidently  a  matter  of  course  that  she  willjogly  sacri- 
ficed  everything,  and  practised  every  deceit,  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered  a  reckiess  libertine,  who  had  refiísed  her  the  only  reparation 
in  his  power.  Such  was  the  standard  of  moráis  created  by  the 
church,  and  such  were  the  conclusions  inevitably  drawn  from  them. 

Ñor  were  these  conclusions  erroneous,  if  we  may  judge  by  an 
incident  of  tbe  period.  An  arcbdeaeon  of  AngoulSme  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  crime  of  seducing  tbe  abbess  of  a  convent 
in  the  district  under  his  charge.  Wben  the  resuits  of  the  amour 
could  be  no  longer  concealed,  and  the  Count  of  Angouieme  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  Gérard,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  wortby 
prelate  protected  tbe  offender  by  dismissiag  the  charge  witb  a  filthy 
jest.  Yet  so  far  was  Gérard  from  forfeiting  the  respect  of  his  con- 
temporaries  by  this  laxity,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
papal  légate.*  Somewhat  similar  is  tbe  conclusión  to  be  drawn  from 
an  occurrence  about  the  same  time  in  the  diocese  of  Comminges, 
where  a  deacon  was  entangled  in  a  guilty  connection  and  was  sum- 
moned  with  bis  paramour  before  tbe  bishop,  St,  Berírand.  The 
reproof  of  the  boly  man  reduced  the  deacon  to  contrition,  but  the 
woman  was  defiant.  He  escaped  punishment,  while  she  was  seized 
by  demons  and  expired  on  the  spot,^ 

1  Amulf.  Lexoviens.  de  ScMsniate  I  '  Vit.  S.  Bertrandi  Convenar.  Tío. 
cap.  I.  II.  (D'Achery  I.  163).  13,  14  (Martene  Ampliss.  CoUeet.  TI. 

I  1028). 
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Yet  there  are  evidences  that  the  eñbrta  of  CaJixtus,  and  of  the 
fatLere  whose  asaembled  authority  was  concentrated  at  Rheims,  did 
not  by  anj  meana  eradicate  a  custom  whicli  liad  now  become 
traditionaJ.  Soon  afterwards  King  Louis-le-Gros,  in  granting  a 
charter  to  the  churcb  of  St.  Comelius  at  Compiégne,  felt  it  neceasary 
to  accompany  the  privileges  beatowed  with  a  restrietion,  worded  as 
though  it  were  a  noveltj,  to  the  effeet  that  those  in  holj  orders  con- 
nected  with  the  foundation  should  have  no  wives — a  condition  whieh 
shows  how  little  confidence  esiated  in  the  mind  of  the  sagacious 
prince  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  caaons  so  portentiouslj  promulgated 
by  the  rulers,  and  so  energetically  resisted  bj  the  niled.^  That  he 
was  justified  in  this  lack  of  confidence  is  evident  when  we  see, 
further  on  in  the  ceníury,  an  epistle  of  Alexander  III.,  undated, 
but  probably  wriíten  about  1170,  complaining  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Ursmar  and  Antnin  who  openly  kept  concubines  in  their  houses, 
while  some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  marry ;'  while  as  late  as 
1212  a  couneil  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  adopt  canona  forbidding  clerks 
married  in  the  lower  orders  to  hold  parishes  while  retaining  their 
wives,  and  auspending  from  benefiee  and  fiínctions  all  those  who 
marry  while  in  holy  orders.' 

'  Ut  clerici  ejusdem   ecelesiíe   sicut  >  ducendi    uiorea.  — Du    Oange,    s.    v. 
usque  modo  viierunt  permaneant ;  hoc  i  Concubina. 
t*meii  pr^ipimus  ut   F«3^yteri,  día-        ,  j.^^^^  ^[^^    pp   j^j    ¡^  Marteae 


Ampliss.  CoUeet.  II,  794. 


ai,   subdiaconi    nulUt«nu9    deinceps  \  . 
ores    concubinas    halíeant ;     Cíeteri 
to  cuju3cunique  ordiiiis  clerici  prop-       '  Concil.  Paris.  ann.  1212  c 
foraicatiottem,   licentiam    habeaut  I  iviü,  (Ibid.  VII.  99). 
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XVII. 
NORMAN  ENGLAND. 


We  have  alreadj  seen  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
churcli  when  WilUam  the  Manzer  overran  the  island  with  his  horde 
of  adventurers.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  our 
authorities  are  moatly  of  the  class  whoae  inclination  would  lead  them 
to  misrepresent  the  conquered  and  to  exaggerate  the  improvement 
attributable  to  the  conquest,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  standard 
of  morality  wae  exíremely  low,  and  that  the  clergy  were  acarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  íaity  in  purity  of  life  or  devotion  to  their 
sacred  calling. 

If  the  reformatory  efforts  of  the  popes  had  not  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  excite  attention  amid  the  turmoil  aítendant  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  new  order  of  political  aSaira  and  the  división  of 
the  spoils  among  the  eonquerors.  Accordingly,  even  the  vigilanee 
of  Gregory  Vil.  appears  to  have  virtually  overlooked  the  distant 
land  of  Britam,  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  his  efforts  would  be  vain, 
even  though  the  influence  of  Rome  had  been  freeiy  thrown  upon  the 
side  of  the  Norman  invader,  and  had  been  of  no  little  asaistance  to 
him  in  his  preparations  for  the  desperate  entorprise.  In  faet,  though 
Wüliam  saw  fit  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  matrimony  among  the 
prieats  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  had  thereby  eamed  the 
grateful  praises  of  Gregorj  himself,'  he  does  not  aeem  to  have 
regarded  the  moráis  of  hia  new  suhjects  as  worthy  of  any  special 
attention.  It  is  true  that  in  his  system  of  transferring  ali  power 
from  the  aubject  to  the  dominant  race,  when  Saxon  bishops  were  to 
he  ejected  and  their  places  fiUed  with  his  own  creaturea,  it  waa  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  effect  his  purpose  in  a  canonical  way,  and  to  procure 


1  Gregor.  YII.  Eegist.  Lib.  ix.  Epist.  5- 
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the  degradation  of  his  victima  by  the  church  itself,  é 
sible  for  him  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  upon  their  o 
or  to  remove  prelates  from  their  aees  on  ciiieations  of  mere  political 
expediency.  To  accomplish  this,  the  scandals  and  irregularities  of 
their  lives  afforded  the  promptest  and  most  eíFeetive  excuse,  and  it 
was  freely  used.  The  vigor  with  which  these  changes  were  carried 
intó  effect  is  visible  in  the  synods  of  Winchester  and  Windsor  in 
1070,  where  nnmerous  bishops  and  abbots  were  deprived  on  various 
pleas ;  and  the  character  of  the  prelates  removed  may  be  assumed 
from  the  description  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  (Cheater)  by  Lan- 
franc,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  year  to  Alexander  II.,  where  his  public 
maintenance  of  wife  and  children  ¡s  alleged,  in  addition  to  otber 
crimes  of  which  he  was  accueed.'  Though  a  puritan,  like  Lanfranc, 
bred  in  the  aacetieism  of  the  Abbey  of  Bec,  might  seek  to  enforce 
the  canons  in  an  individual  case,  as  when  he  orders  Aríastus,  Bishop 
of  Thetford,  to  degrade  a  deacon  who  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,^ 
yet  that  no  general  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  is  evident  from  an  epistle  addressed  in  1071  to  William 
by  Alexander  II.,  in  which,  whiie  praising  his  zeal  in  suppressing 
the  heresy  of  simony,  and  exhorting  him  to  fresh  exertion  in  the 
good  worb,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  kindred  error  of 
Nicolitism,  which  is  usually  inseparable  in  the  papal  diatribes  of  the 
period.'  Equally  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  when,  in  1075,  Lantranc 
held  a  national  council  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
Engliah  church,  canons  were  passed  to  restrain  simony,  to  prevent 
incestuous  marriagea,  and  to  effect  other  needftil  changes,  but  noth- 
ing  was  said  respecting  sacerdotal  marriage,  at  that  time  the  princi- 
pal object  of  Gregory's  vigorous  measnres.* 

How  thoroughly,  indeed,  cierical  marriage  and  the  hereditary 
descent  of  benefices  waa  received  aa  legitímate  by  common  consent 
Í3  manifestod  by  a  case  quoted  by  Camden  from  the  MS.  records  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  Shrewabury.  Under  the 
Conqueror,  Roger  de  Montgomery  in  founding  that  house  beatowed 
upon  it  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  subject  to  the  life  estato  of  the 
canons  then  holding  it,  whose  prebenda  as  they  died  should  fall  within 
the  gift  of  the  monka.     The  chüdren  of  the  canons,  however,  dis- 


Roger  of  HoTeden.   aiiu.    1070.—  i      '  Alesand.  II.  Epist.  88. 

'  Wilkins   Coneil.    Mag.   Eritan.   I. 


Barón.  Aonal.  ann.  1070  No.  26. 
'  Lan&anci  Epist. 
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puted  the  gift,  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  their  fathers'  hold- 
inga,  and  actually  gave  rise  to  a  great  lawsuit  to  defend  their 
poaition.' 

The  first  steps  to  eheck  the  irregularitiea  of  the  priesthood  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  1076,  at  the  councü  of  Winchester,  and  the 
extreme  tenderaesa  there  diaplayed  by  Lanfranc  for  the  weaknesa  of 
bis  flock  ahows  how  neceasary  wae  the  utmoet  caution  in  treating  a 
question  evidently  new,  and  one  which  deprived  the  English  clergy 
of  a  privil^e  to  which  no  taint  of  guilt  had  previouslj  been  atta«hed. 
We  bave  seen  by  the  instance  related  above  that  when  Lanfranc 
could  a«t  according  to  his  own  convictions,  he  was  inclined  to  enforce 
the  absoluto  rule  of  celibacy,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  on 
thÍ8  occasion  he  was  overruled  by  the  convictions  of  his  brother  pre- 
lates  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  ohedience.  AU  that  the  council 
would  venture  upon  waa  a  general  declaration  against  the  wives  of 
men  in  orders,  and  it  permítted  parish  prieate  to  retain  their  con- 
sorts,  contenting  itself  with  forbidding  ñiture  marriages,  and  enjoin- 
ing  on  the  bishops  that  they  should  thereafter  ordain  no  one  in  the 
diaconate  or  prieathood  without  a  pledge  not  to  marry  in  fiíture,' 

Such  legislation  could  only  be  irritating  and  inconclusive.  It 
abandoned  the  principie  for  which  Rome  had  been  contending,  and 
thua  ita  spirit  of  worldly  temporizing  deprived  it  of  all  respect  and 
influence.  Obedience  to  it  could  be  therefore  invoked  on  no  higher 
groTind  than  that  of  an  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  command,  and 
accordingly  it  received  ao  small  a  abare  of  attention  that  when,  aome 
tweoty-aix  years  later,  the  holy  Anselm,  at  the  great  council  of  Lon- 
don  in  1102,  endeavored  to  enforee  the  refonn,  the  reatrictions  which 
he  ordered  were  exciaimed  againat  as  unheard  of  novelties,  which, 
ble  to  human  nature,  could  only  result  in  indiseríminate 


'  Camden's  Britannia,  Tit.  Shropp-  fiteantur    ut    uiores    non    habeant— 

Bhire.  "Wilkina  I.  367. 

Polydor  Virgil  describes   í 

*  Decretumque  eat  ut  nullus  canoiii-  of  London  h 

cus   uiorem   habeat.     Sacerdotes   vero  in  which — "ante  omnia  mores   sacer- 

in    castellis   vel    in    vícíb    habitantes,  dotum  parum  puri  quamproiime   po- 

habentes  mores   non   eogantur  ut  di-  tuit,    aa    prisooruní    patrum    regulam 

mittant ;    non   babentes   interdicantur  tevocati  Bunt,  estque  illis  in  posterum 

ut  babeant ;  et  deincepa  caventiir  epis-  tempus  recte  yivendi  modue  prssscrip- 

copi   ut  sacerdotes   vel    diáconos    non  tus"  (Angl.  Hist.  Lib.  ix.);  but  he  has 

prsesumant    ordinare,   nisi    prius   pro-  evidently  mised  tc^ether  the  proceed- 


ings  of  various  Bjnods. 
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více,  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  chureli.'  The  tenor  of  íhe  canons 
of  thi8  council,  indeed,  proves  that  the  previoua  injunctions  had  been 
utterly  disregarded.  At  the  same  time  they  manifest  a  mueh  stronger 
determination  to  eradicate  the  evil,  though  they  are  still  íar  more 
lenient  than  the  contemporarj  Continental  legislation.  No  arch- 
deacon,  priest,  or  deacon  could  marry,  ñor,  if  married,  could  retain 
hJ8  wife.  If  a  subdeacon,  after  prof^sing  chastitj,  married,  he  was 
to  be  subjectfid  to  the  same  regulation.  No  priest,  as  long  as  he  was 
involved  in  such  unholy  unión,  could  celébrate  maas ;  if  he  ventured 
to  do  ao,  no  one  was  to  listen  to  him ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  to  be 
deprived  of  all  legal  privileges.  A  profession  of  chaatity  Tras  to  be 
exacted  at  ordination  to  the  subdiaconate  and  to  the  higher  grades ; 
and,  finally,  the  children  of  priests  were  forbidden  to  inherit  their 
father's  churches.' 

One  symptom  of  -weakness  is  observable  in  all  this.  The  council 
apparently  did  not  venture  to  prescribe  any  ecclesiastical  punishment 
for  the  infraction  of  the  rules  thus  laad  down.  If  this  aróse  from 
timidity,  St.  Anselm  did  not  share  it,  for,  when  he  proceeded  to  put 
the  canons  in  practice,  ive  find  him  threatening  bis  contumacious 
ecclesiasticis  with  deprivation  for  persistence  in  their  irregularities. 
A  letter  of  instruction  from  him  to  William,  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury,  shows  the  eamestness  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  reform, 
and  also  afibrds  an  inatruetive  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  misery  which  the  foreible  sundering  of  family 
ties  cauaed  among  thoae  who  had  never  doubted  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  their  marriages.  Some  ecclesiastics  of  ranb  sent  their 
djscarded  wives  to  manors  at  a  distance  from  their  dweilinga,  and 
these  St.  Anselm  directa  shall  not  be  molested  if  they  will  promise 
to  hold  no  intercourse  except  in  the  presence  of  legitimate  witnesses. 
Some  priests  were  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  their  wives, 
and  for  these  weak  brethren  grace  is  accorded  until  the  approaching 
Lent,  provided  they  do  not  attempí  meanwhiíe  to  perform  their 
sacred  ftinctions,  and  can  find  substitutes  of  undoubted  chastity  ío 
minÍ9t«r  in  their  places.  The  kindred  of  the  unfortunate  women 
apparently  endeavored  to  avert  the  blow  by  fiírious  menaces  against 

1  Henric.  Huntingdon.  Lib.  tii. —  I  with  complacency  the  stigma  atlacted 
Matt.  Paria  ann.  1102.  —  Henry  of  to  lis  birth  by  tte  new  order  of  thmgs. 
HuDtiiLedon  aough  aa  arehdeacon  ,  ^  j,  Londin.  aun.  Ii02.-Wíl- 
was  himself  the  .on  of  «  pnest,  a-id^ins.  I.  382  (Eadmer.  Hiat.  Novor. 
therefore  was   nct   dvsposed   to   regaid  |  -j^.^l    ^^^   ^^^   11021 
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thoae  who  atoiild  render  obedience,  and  these  instigators  of  evü  are 
to  be  restrajned  by  threats  of  excommunication.^  Another  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  ivho  had  applied  for  ¡nstnietiona  on  the 
subject,  directs  bim  to  replace  recalcitrant  priests  witb  monks  and 
to  stir  up  the  laity  to  drive  from  the  land  the  obstínate  parsona  and 
their  wive3.°  In  the  enforcement  of  these  reforma  he  aeemed  to 
meet  witb  questions  for  ■wbich  he  waa  not  prepared,  for  about  thia 
time  we  find  him  seeking  inatructions  from  Paschal  II,  on  several 
knotty  poinía :  whether  a  prieat  living  witb  bis  wife  can  be  allowed 
to  administer  the  viaticum  at  the  death-bed  in  the  abaence  of  one 
profesaing  continence ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  if  he  refiíaea 
hia  ministration  on  the  ground  that  he  ia  not  allowed  to  celébrate 
maaa.  Paschal  replira,  senaibly  enough,  that  it  ia  better  to  have  the 
miniatrationa  of  an  unchast*  prieat  than  to  die  unhouaelled,  and  that 
a  prieat  refiísing  hia  offices  under  such  circumatancea  is  to  be  pun- 
ished  as  a  homicide  of  aoula,  This  abandoned  the  Hildebrandine 
theory  and  practice,  and  Anselm  was  more  consistent  ■when  he 
aasumed  that  a  layman  could  perform  baptism  in  preference  to  an 
unchaste  prieat.' 

Notwithstanding  these  zealous  efforte  of  the  primate,  and  the 
countenance  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  in  wboae  presence  the  council  had 
been  held,  Eadmer  ia  forced  aorrowfiílly  to  admit  that  its  canons 
received  but  scant  respect.  Many  of  the  priests  adopted  a  kind  of 
passive  reaistance,  and,  locking  up  their  chnrehea,  suspended  the 
performance  of  all  aacred  rites,*  Even  in  Anaelm's  owa  diocese, 
eccieaiaatics  were  found  who  ohatinately  refiísed  either  to  part  with 
their  wives  or  to  pretermit  their  fimctions,  and  who,  when  dnly 
excommunicated,  langhed  at  the  sentenee,  and  continued  to  pollute 
the  chureh  with  their  imhallowed  ministrv,*     Soon  after  this  Anaelm 


'  Anselmi  Lib.  iii.  Epist.  62, 

*  D'Aohery  Spicüeg.  III.  484. 

'  Pasohalis  PP.  II.  Epist.  Isxiv.— 
Anaelmi  Lib.  iv.  Ipiat.  41. 

*  Simeón  Dunelmens.  a».  Paíri  IV. 
848.  ^      ^ 

"  Sea  the  conármation  of  eicom- 
municiition  in  which  St.  Anselm  ei- 
haled  Iiíe  Sery  icdienatíon  at  thnse 
who  conlinued  with  "bestiaü  insania" 
to  defy  the  authorities  of  the  chureh. 
(Anselmi  Lib.  iii.  Epiat,  112.) 

Anselm  waa  not  entirely  without 
1  hi-í   elTorts.     One  of  hia 


monks,  Reginald,  of  the  great  monafl- 
tery  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  fearfuUy 
difiuae  paraphtase,  in  Leonine  verse, 
of  the  llfe  of  St.  Malchus.  It  waa  an 
e vil-mi  nded  generation,  indeed,  that 
oould  reaist  auch  a  denunciation  of  mar- 
riage  as  thaí  pronounced  by  the  saint — 
PleDum  Borde  thorum  subeam  plenumque 

dolomm? 
Plenos,  ait,  teaebría  thalamas  sordet  ota- 

Diaplioet   ampleina,   bgrror  mihi   copnla. 


Conjagium  tiIb,  TileBoit  íponsa,  oabile. 
Nolo  thorum  talem,  desidero  apiritualero. 
(Crolte's  Bhyming  Latín  Terae,  p.  97.) 
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feil  into  disfavor  with  the  king  and  was  exiied.  Hie  absence  prom- 
ised  imiBuiiitj,  and  the  clergy  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  In  1104  one  of  his  friends,  in  writing  to  him,  bewails  the  utter 
demoral  i  zation  of  the  kingdom,  of  whieh  the  worst  manifestation  was 
that  priesís  still  continued  tomarry;  and  two  jears  later  another 
letter  informs  him  that  those  who  had  apparentij  reformed  their  evil 
ways  were  all  retuming  to  their  previoua  life  of  iniquitj.  Finally, 
Henry  I.  resolved  to  tura  to  acconnt  this  clerical  hackslidiog,  as  a 
financial  expedient  to  recmit  his  exhausted  treasury.  All  who  were 
suspected  of  disobedience  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  London 
were  seized  and  tried,  and  the  property  of  those  who  could  be  preved 
guilty  was  confiscated.  By  this  time  Anselm  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  king,  and  he  promptly  interfered  to  check  so  gross  a  violation 
of  ecclesiastical  immunity.  His  remonstrancea  were  met  by  Henry 
with  well-feigned  surprise,  and  finally  the  matter  was  compromised 
by  diacharging  those  who  bad  not  been  fined,  while  those  who  had 
been  foreed  to  pay  were  promised  three  years'  undiaturbed  possession 
of  their  positions.' 

That  it  was  impossible  to  effect  suddenly  so  great  a  change  in  the 
habits  and  lives  of  the  Anglican  clergy  waa,  indeed,  admitted  by 
Paschal  II,  himself,  when,  in  1107,  he  wrote  to  Anselm  conceming 
the  queations  connected  with  the  children  of  priests.  While  remind- 
ing  him  of  the  rules  of  the  church,  he  adds  that  ae,  in  England,  the 
larger  and  better  portion  of  the  clergy  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
prohibition,  he  grants  to  the  primate  power  of  dispensation,  by 
wbich,  in  view  of  the  sad  neceesity  of  the  times,  he  can  admit  to  the 
sacred  offices  those  bom  during  their  parentfl'  priesthood,  who  are 
fitted  for  it  by  their  education  and  purity  of  life.  A  second  epistle 
on  the  same  subjeet  attests  the  perplexity  of  the  pope,  recalling  to 
Anselm's  recollection  his  fonner  injunetions,  and  recommending  that, 
as  there  was  no  personal  guilt  involved,  those  of  the  proacribed  class 
who  were  in  orders  should,  if  worthy  of  their  positions,  be  allowed 
to  reta.in  them,  without  the  privilege  of  advancement.^  The  ques- 
tion,  indeed,  was  hotly  debated.  There  is  extant  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  by  Tbibaut  of  Étampes,  a  dignitary  of  Oxford,  to  a 
eertain  Rosceline,  who  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  had  promul- 
gated  the  doctrine  that  the  sons  of  priests  were  canonically  ineligible 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novor.  Lib.  it. — Anselmi  Lib.  iii.  Epist,  109. 
!  Wilkins,  1.  378-80,— Paschalis  II.  Epist.  221. 
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tí)  ordination.  Thibaut  ehara^terizes  this  as  not  only  an  innovatioQ, 
but  a  blasphemy,  and  seema  utterly  unconscioua  that  there  was  any 
authority  for  sucb  a  rule.^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  thus  far  the  proceedings  of  the  reformers 
■were  directíd  solely  against  the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics.  It  may 
possibly  be  that  this  aróse  from  general  conjugal  virtue,  and  that, 
satisfied  with  the  privilege,  no  other  diaorders  prevailed  among  the 
clergy ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  heresy  of  marriage  was  so 
heinoua  in  the  eyee  of  the  saeerdotalists,  that  it  rendered  all  other 
sins  venial,  and  that  auch  other  sins  might  be  taeitly  paased  over  in 
the  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  the  greater  enormity.  Be  this  aa  it 
may,  the  atubbom  wilfiílnéas  of  the  offenders  only  provoked  increaa- 
ing  rigor  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  We  have  seen  that  the 
council  of  1102  produced  little  result,  and  that  when  the  secular 
power  iníerfered  to  enforce  its  canons,  the  church,  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  protested,  so  that  many  priests  retained  their  Tfivea,  and 
marriage  was  stiU  openly  praetised.  King  Henry,  therefore,  at 
length,  in  1108,  snmmoned  another  council  to  asaemble  in  London, 
where  he  nrged  the  bishopa  to  prosecute  the  good  work,  and  pledged 
his  power  to  their  support.^  Fortified  by  thia  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  barons,  they  promulgated  a  aeries  of  ten  canona,  whose  stringent 
nature  and  liberal  denunciation  of  penalties  prove  that  the  prelatea 
felt  themselves  strengthened  by  the  roya!  co-operation  and  thua  able 
to  compel  obedience.  The  Nicene  canon  was  declared  the  unalterable 
law  of  the  church ;  thoae  eccleaiastica  who  had  disregarded  the  decrees 
of  the  previoüs  council  were  debarred  from  performing  their  fiínctions 
if  longer  contumacious ;  any  priest  requiring  t«  aee  his  wife  was  only 
to  do  80  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  presence  of  two  legitímate  wit- 
nessea ;  accusations  of  guilt  were  to  be  met  by  regular  canonical 
purgation,  a  prieat  requiring  six  compurgators,  a  deacon  four,  and  a 
subdeacon  two,  each  of  his  own  order.  Disobedience  to  these  canons 
was  declared  puniahable  with  deprivation  of  fiíncíion  and  benefice, 
expulsión  from  the  church,  and  infemy.  Only  eight  days  of  grace 
were  allowed ;  fiírther  peraiatence  in  wrong-doing  being  visited  with 
instant  excommunication,  and  confiacation  to  the  bishops  of  the  prí- 
vate property  of  the  transgresaors  and  of  their  women,  together  with 

i  D'Achery  Spícileg.  III.  448. 
'  Eadraeri  Hist.  Novor.  Líb.  iv. 
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the  persons  of  the  latter.  A  very  significant  clause,  moreover,  shows 
that  grasping  officials  had  diseovered  the  speculative  valué  of  previ- 
oua  injanctions,  and  that  the  degrading  custom  of  selling  indulgence 
was  already  in  common  use,  for  the  council  required  of  all  arch- 
deacons  and  deans,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  an  oath  that  they 
woüid  not  receive  money  for  eonniving  at  infractions  of  the  rule, 
ñor  permit  priests  who  kept  women  to  celébrate  mass  or  to  employ 
vicars  to  offieiate  for  them.' 

From  the  account  of  the  historian,  we  maj  assume  these  to  be 
rather  acts  of  parlianient  than  canons  of  a  council,  and  that  the 
assembly  was  convened  for  the  special  purpose  of  devising  measures 
for  subduing  the  recalcitrant  clergj.  The  temporal  power  was  thus 
pledged  to  enforce  the  regulations,  and  as  so  enterprising  and  reso- 
lute  a  monarch  as  Henry  had  undertaJten  the  refonn,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  prosecuted  it  with  vigor.  Anselm  died  in  1109, 
and  the  clergy  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  their  persecution  would  cease 
with  the  removal  of  their  persecutor,  but  the  king  proceeded  to  en- 
force the  regulations  of  the  council  of  London  with  more  vigor  than 
ever,  and  soon  obtained  at  leaat  an  outward  show  of  obedience. 
Eadmer  darklj  intimatee  that  this  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of 
shocking  eriales  committed  with  thoee  relatives  whose  residence  was 
allowed,  and  he  is  at  some  pains  to  argüe  that  Anselm  and  bis 
attempted  reforms  were  not  responsible  for  an  effect  so  little  contem- 
plated  in  their  well-meant  endeavors.  Finally,  the  ardor  of  the 
king  cooled  off;  ecclesiastical  officials  were  found  readily  accessible 
to  bribes  for  permitting  female  intercourse,  and  those  who  had  grown 
tired  of  the  wives  from  whom  thej  had  been  separated  found  no 
diÉBculty  in  forming  more  desirable  nnions  with  new  ones.  Eadmer 
eorrowfiíliy  adds  that  by  this  time  there  were  few  indeed  who  con- 
tinued  to  preserve  the  purity  with  which  Anselm  had  labored  so 
strenuously  to  adom  his  clergy,* 

The  evil  influences  of  this  laxity  in  the  Anglican  church  were  not 
altogether  confined  to  Britain.  At  that  period  the  Swedish  bishoprica 
were  frequently  fiiled  by  Englishmen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
from  ífaem  was  derived  the  laxity  which,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  later 
period,  caused  the  Swedes  to  be  regarded  as  hereties  adhering  to  the 
Grreek  sehiam,     An  incident  occurring  about  this  time  shows  the 

'  Eadraeri  Hist.  Novor.  Lib.  iv. 
'  Eadmeri  Hist.  Novor,  Lib.  iv. 
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wisdom  of  the  church  in  her  endeavors  to  sunder  the  earthly  ties  of 
her  ministers.  An  English  priest  named  Edward  was  prometed  to 
the  Swediah  episcopate  of  Scaren.  Unluckily,  he  had  left  a  wife 
behind  liim  in  England,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  hi8  new  dig- 
nitj  had  enabled  him  to  collect  together  the  treasures  of  his  see,  he 
absconded  with  them  to  his  spouae,  leaving  his  diocese  widowed  and 
penniless.^ 

At  length  the  condition  of  the  church  in  England  attraeted  the 
att«ntion  of  the  pontiffs  who  had  beatowed  so  much  firuitless  energy 
OH  the  moráis  of  the  Continental  priesthood ;  and  Honorina  II.  sent 
Cardinal  John  of  Crema  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
ita  discipline.  In  September,  1126,  the  légate  held  a  eouncil  in 
London,  where  he  caused  the  adoption  of  a  canon  menacing  with 
degradation  all  those  in  orders  who  did  not  abstain  from  the  society 
of  their  wives,  or  of  otber  women  liable  to  suspicion;'  and  the  ex- 
pressions  employed  show  that  previous  legislation  had  been  altogether 
nugatory.  That  the  cardinal's  endeavors  excited  the  opposition  of 
at  leaet  a  powerful  portion  of  the  clergj  is  fiíirly  dedueible  from  the 
unlucky  adventure  which  put  a  sudden  termination  to  his  mission. 
After  fiercely  denoancing  the  concubines  of  priests  and  expatiating 
on  the  buming  shame  that  the  body  of  Christ  should  be  made  by 
one  who  had  but  juat  left  the  side  of  a  harlot,  he  was  that  very  night 
Burprised  in  the  company  of  a  courtesan,  thougb  he  had  on  the  same 
day  celebrated  mass ;  and  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been  entrapped 
by  his  enemies,  while  it  did  not  palliate  his  guiit,  may  be  assiuned 
to  indícate  the  power  and  determinaüon  of  those  who  opposed  hie 
reforma.' 


'  Coneil.  Londiniens.  ann.  1126  o.  13 
("Wilfeins,  I.  403). 

'  Henrie.  Huntingd.  Lib.  vii. — 
Mfttt.  Paris  ann.  1125. —  Baronius 
(aun.  1125,  No.  12)  endeavors  to  dis- 
prove  the  story,  but  ia  only  able  to 
offer  general  negative  allegations,  of 
but  little  weight  when  opposed  to  the 
teatimony  of  s.  contemporaiy  like 
Henry  oí  Huntingdon,  who  speaks  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
which  eovered  the  cardinal  with  dis- 
grace  and  drove  him  ironi  England. 

Snob  conduet  was  a  favorite  theme 
of  objui^tion  with  the  ascética  of  the 
twelfth  and  tbirteenth 


li  miesam  diols 


Líquo 


aulphnr 


(Du  Méril,  Poésies  Latines,  p.  133.) 
So  also,  araong  the  poenis  which 
pass  under  the  ñame  of  Goliaa  Bpis- 
copu3  íb  one  of  fierce  invective  di- 
rected  against  the  priests,  in  which 
thia   Í3   one   of   the   principal    acensa^ 


llorpns  Cbrií 
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The  energy  of  the  reformera  and  the  stubbom  obstínacy  of  the 
clergy  are  alike  manifested  bj  the  eounci!  of  Westminster,  held  the 
following  year,  which  found  it  necesaary  to  repeat  the  prohibition 
and  to  gaard  it  with  stringent  provisions,  based  upon  those  of  1108.^ 
This,  however,  proved  as  ineffectual  aa  its  predecessors,  and  another 
effort  was  made  the  next  year  under  auspices  which  promised  a  hap- 
píer  result.  King  Henry  seemed  sudderJj  to  recover  the  holy  zeal 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  a  acore  of  jears,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1129  he  eonvened  a  great  assemblj  of  all  the  biahops,  archdeacons, 
abbots,  priora,  and  canons  of  England,  who  found  íhat  thej  were 
summoned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  im- 
morality  of  the  clergy.  After  long  diacuasion,  ¡t  waa  decreed  that 
all  who  should  not  put  away  their  wives  by  St.  Andrew's  day  {No- 
vember  30th)  should  be  deprived  of  their  fiínctiona,  their  churches, 
and  their  housea ;  and  the  asaembly  separated,  intrusting  to  the 
zealoua  sovereign  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Perhapa  Henry 
remembered  how  St.  Anseltn  had  interfered  in  1106  to  protect  the 
guilty  clergy  from  the  royal  extortionera ;  perhapa  the  experience  of 
his  long  reign  had  shown  him  the  fruitleasness  of  endeavoring  to 
impose  an  imposaible  virtue  on  camal-minded  men.  His  exchequer, 
as  usual,  waa  in  daager  of  collapse.  The  whole  tranaaction  may 
Lave  been  a  deeply-laid  scheme  to  extort  money,  or  the  sudden 
promptings  of  temptation  may  have  been  too  powerful  for  liis  self- 
denial — who  now  can  tell  ?  We  only  know  that  he  at  once  put  into 
action  an  extended  system  of  "  cullagium,"  and  having,  by  the  blind 
Bimplicity  of  his  prelates,  the  temporalities  of  nearly  all  the  minor 
clergy  in  his  power,  he  proceeded  to  traffic  in  esemptions  shamelessly 
and  on  the  largeat  seale.  As  a  financial  device,  the  plan  waa  a  good 
ene ;  he  realized  a  vast  aum  of  money,  and  hia  afflicted  priesta  were 
at  least  able  to  show  their  superiors  a  royaí  licenae  to  marry  or  to 
keep  their  coneubinea  in  peace.' 

The  repetition  of  almost  identical  enactments,  year  after  year, 
with  corresponding  infinitesimal  reaults,  grows  weariaome  and  mo- 


Pleims  a 
Adau 
Quem 
Marel 

rde,  plenua  mend 
orem  manus  Undi 
cODUmpnis,  qnem 
loi  dum  aseen  di  a. 

o'ffendis, 

Mapes's  Poems  (Camd.   Soc. 
49-50], 

'  Conci!.    Weatmonast.     an 
e.  5,  6,  7  (Wilkins,  I.  410). 

m.  pp. 

n.     1127 

Qnttli  eo 
Corpn 
Trflotfl 
Dignu 

de,  qusli 
Cbristi,  c 

8,  a urgen s 
plagia  . 

deíceto 

:; 

'  Henric.     Huntingd.     Lili 
Anglo    Sftion     Chmn.    ann. 
Matt.  París  flan.  1129, 

1129!- 
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notonouB.  If,  therefore,  I  refer  to  the  sjnod  of  Westminster,  heM  i 
in  1138,  by  the  papal  légate  Alberic,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  wbich  de- 
prived  of  fimction  and  benefiee  all  married  and  concubinary  ecclesi- 
astics,^  it  ia  only  ío  observe  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  invalidity  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  whicb  at  that  period  Inno- 
cent  II.  was  engaged  in  promulgating.  So,  if  I  alinde  to  an  epistle 
of  Lucias  II.  in  1144,  reprehending  the  general  English  custom  by 
Tchich  sona  succeeded  to  the  churches  of  their  fathers,  it  is  merely 
to  chronicle  the  commencement  of  the  direct  efforts  of  the  popea, 
frnitlessly  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  to  abolish 
that  wide-spread  and  seemingly  ineradicable  abuse.* 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  church  resulting  from  theae  pro- 
longed  and  persistent  efforts  may  be  guessed  from  one  or  two  exam- 
ples.  When,  in  1139,  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  revolted  against  King 
Stephen,  he  intrusted  the  defence  of  his  castle  of  Devizes  to  his  con- 
cubine,  Maud  of  Ramsbury,  She  bravely  fulfiUed  her  charge  and 
repulsed  the  assaults  of  the  king,  nntil  he  bethought  him  of  a  way 
to  compel  a  surrender,  Obtaining  possession  of  Roger,  son  of  Maud 
and  Nigel,  the  unhappy  youth  was  brought  before  the  walls,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  hang  him  in  his  mother's  sight.  At  this 
her  courage  gave  way,  and  she  capitulated  at  once.*  Thongh  the 
monkish  chronicler  stigmatizes  Maud  as  "pellex  episcopi,"  she  may 
probably  have  been  his  wife — in  either  case  the  publicity  of  the  con- 
neetion  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  moráis  and  mannere  of  the 
age  which  took  no  exception  to  the  elevation  of  Richard  Fita-Neal, 
another  son  of  the  same  reverend  prelate,  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
and  to  the  post  of  treasurer  to  King  Henry  II. 

If  this  be  attributed  to  the  unbridled  turbnlence  of  Stephen'a 
reign,  we  may  turn  to  the  comparatively  calmer  times  of  Henry  II., 
when  Alexander  III.,  amid  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  restore  the  church 
discipline  of  England,  in  1171,  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and 
Worceater  and  the  Abbot  of  Feversham  to  examine  and  report  as  to 
the  evil  reputation  of  Clarembald,  abbot-elect  of  St.  Augustine's  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty  they  found  that  that 
venerable  patriarch  had  seventeen  bastards  in  one  village ;  purity  he 
ridieuled  as  an  impossihility,  while  even  licentiousneas  had  no  attrac- 

•  Coneil,    ■Westmonaat.     anc.     1138  !■ 
c.  8  (WilMns,  I.  416). 

'  Evmer,  Fcadera  Tom.  I.  aan.  1144,        '  Orderic   Tital,    P. 
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tion  for  his  exhausted  senses  unless  spiced  with  the  zeet  of  publicity.^ 
That  a  man  wbose  profiigacy  was  so  openlj  and  shamelessly  defiant 
could  be  elected  to  tbe  bigbest  place  in  tbe  oldest  and  most  honored 
religious  community  in  England  is  a  faet  whicb  lends  color  to  tbe 
assertion  of  a  writer  of  tbe  time  of  King  Jobn,  that  clergy  and  laity 
were  índistinguisbably  bad,^  and  perbaps  justifiea  the  anecdote  told 
of  Hugh,  Bisbop  of  Lincoln,  wbo  assumed  that  the  cíergy  were 
mucb  worse  than  the  laity,^  How  littie  tbese  scandals  shocked  tbe 
public  Í8  shown  hj  the  íaet  that  it  required  papal  interference  to 
cause  tbe  reformation  of  tbe  nunnery  of  Avesbury.  The  abbess 
bad  borne  three  cbildren  and  tbe  nuns,  as  the  chronicler  informa  ua, 
were  worse  than  their  superior,  but  wben  Alexander  forced  an 
investigation  no  canonical  punishment  was  inflicted  on  tbe  guilty. 
Sucb  of  tbe  nuns  as  promised  to  live  ehastely  in  fiíttire  were  allowed 
to  remain,  and  tbe  rest  were  simply  dismissed,  wbile  the  abbees  was 
pensioned  liberally  witb  ten  marks  a  year  to  preserve  her  from  dis- 
grace  and  want.  Tbe  vacancies  tbus  created  were  filled  witb  nuna 
from  Foníevraud,  who  proved  to  be  as  bad  as  tbose  wbom  tbey 
replaced,*  Tbe  same  insensibility  is  manifested  in  a  legal  traneac- 
tion  of  the  period,  wben  Witgar,  the  priest  of  Mendlesham,  desired 
to  secute  the  reversión  of  his  benefice  to  bis  son  Nicholas,  and  ap- 
plied  to  the  patrón  of  bis  ehurcb,  Martin,  Abbot  of  Battle  Abbey, 
who  agreed  to  conform  to  his  wishes  on  condition  that  the  annual 
payment  exacted  from  the  ehurcb  in  qaeation  sbould  be  i 

'  Fluit  semine  et  hinnit  in  femii 
adeo  ¡mpudens  ut  libidínem,  nisi  qv 
publieaverit,    Tohiptuosam    esse 
reputet.  .  .  .  Fomicationía     abus 
eomparat   neeessitati.      Proletarius 
sdeo  quod  paucis  anniB  ei  sobóles  ts 
sucererit  ut  patriareliaruní  seriem.  ec 
cedat. — Joaiin.  SBresberieus.  Epist.  I 
Well  might  Alexander,  in  ordering 
ejeetion,  say  "  ipeum  invenerint  tot 
cessibua  et  criniinibus  publieís 
quod  per  eorum  nobia  litteras  recítala 
auribus    nostris    nimium    prieítiterunt 
tasdium  et  dolorem." — Elmham  Hist. 
Monast.  Augiist.  p.  413. 


ecclesi&s  rendunC  al 


Mapes's  Poems,  pp.  156-7. 

s  A  woiuan  applied  to  Bialiop  Hugh 

for  adrice  "  auper  impotentia  mariti, 

quia  debitum  e¡  reddere  uoa  poterat," 

when  the  prelate  grarely  replied,  "  Fa- 

ciamus  ergo  ai  vis  eum  aaoeidotem,  et 

íumuluf,  I  atatim  illo  in  opere,  reddita  aibi  faoul- 

ipnluí,  '  -tate,  proculdubio  potens  effieietur." — 

im,  !  Girald.  Cambrene.  ÍJeicin.  Eocles.  Dist. 

B  ai  et  imiiertemtus.  ,      ^  Benedieti     Abbatis    Geata     Regia 

(Wriglit,Pol¡t.SongsnfEngland,p-9.)iHenr.  II.  T.  1.  pp.  135-6;  T.  II.  p. 
!ssx.  {M.  B.  Series.) 


2  Crescit  mftlorum 
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from  ten  shillings  to  forty.  Witgar  agreed,  and  on  an  appointed 
daj,  a«companied  by  liis  son,  he  met  the  abbot  and  Lis  attendants  at 
Colehester,  where  oaths  were  publicly  intercbanged  and  a  formal 
s  entered  into/ 


The  efforts  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  were  seconded  by  fre- 
queiit  national  aad  local  synods,  to  whose  special  injunctions  it  ia 
scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  in  fdll.  One  noticeable  point  about 
them,  however,  U  tbat  the  term  "wife"  disappears,  and  is  replaced 
by  "concubina"  or  "focaria" — the  latter  meaning  a  person  who  waa 
a  permanent  occupant  of  the  priest's  hearth,  but  was  not  recognized 
by  the  authorities  as  a  lawful  wife.  Deans  and  archdeacons  were 
enjoined  to  hunt  up  these  ¡Ilegal  companions,  biit  from  the  frequeney 
of  the  injunctions,  we  may  safely  conclude  tbat  the  search  was  aot 
often  aucceasfu!,  and  that  the  oficiáis  fotind  the  duty  assigned  to 
them  too  difScuIt  or  too  improfitable  for  esecution.  That  it  waa  not 
impossible,  however,  when  eamestly  nndertaken,  is  shown  by  the 
readinesa  with  which  King  John  nnearthed  the  unfortunate  creatures 
when  it  suited  his  polícy  to  do  so.  During  the  long  dispute  over  the 
election  of  Giraldua  Cambrensis  to  the  see  of  St.  David'a,  the  king, 
who  was  resolved  that  no  Welshman  should  hold  that  prefennent, 
instmcted  his  officers,  in  1202,  to  seize  the  women  of  all  the  cathedral 
chapter  who  persiated  in  supporting  Giraldna.*  The  measure  was 
doubtlees  an  efficacioua  one,  and  he  repeated  it  when,  in  1208,  he 
persecuted  the  clergy  in  his  blind  impotence  of  wrath  at  the  interdict 
set  upon  his  kingdom  by  Innocent  III.  Diaceming  in  these  quasi- 
conjugal  relatjons  the  tenderest  spot  in  which  to  strike  those  who  had 
rebelled  against  his  authority  by  obeying  the  interdict,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  surest  and  readiest  means  of  extorting  money, 
among  his  other  schemes  of  spoliation  he  caused  all  these  women  to 
be  seized,  and  then  forced  the  unfortunate  churchmen  to  buy  their 
partners  back  at  exorbitant  prices.^ 


'  ChTon.  Monast.  de  Bello,  Locdon, 
1846,  pp.  ;42-3. 

'  Haddan  &  Stubbe's  Councils  of 
Great  Britain  I.  128-4. 

=  Man.  Paria  ann.  1208. 

Perhspfl  it  is  to  John's  eiperíence  in 
thi9  matter  that  may  be  attributfld  tbe 
fiíct  that  when,  in  1214,  he  enterod  into 
a  leagiie  with  his  knight-errant  nephew, 
the  Emperor  Otho  IT.,  against  Philip 


Augustus,  thej  aUo  declared  war  against 
Innocent  III.,  and  proposed  to  carey 
out  a  gigantie  seheme  of  spoliation  by 
enriching,  from  ecclesiastical  property, 
aU  who  might  rally  to  their  standard. 
Thej  proclaimed  their  intention  of 
humbling  the  ohurch,  reduciug  tbe 
nambers  of  the  clergy,  atripping  those 
who  were  leíl  of  all  their  temporalitica, 
and  leaving  them  only  modérate  sti- 
pends,     Boüi  Jolin  and  Otho  had  been 
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The  ease,  indeed,  with  which  tLe  ejes  of  the  officials  were  blinded 
to  that  which  waa  patent  to  the  public  was  the  subject  of  constantly 
recurring  legislation,  the  reit«ratioix  and  increasing  violence  of  which 
bears  irrefragable  testimony  at  once  to  its  necessity  and  its  impotence. 
Not  only  in  grave  synods  and  paatorala  waa  the  abuse  reprehended 
and  depiored,  but  it  ofFered  too  favorable  a  subject  for  popular  anim- 
adversión to  escape  the  shafts  of  aatire.  In  the  preceding  century, 
Thomas  á  Becket,  in  a  vehement  attack  upon  simony,  includes  this 
among  the  manj  manifestationa  of  that  multifomi  sin — 

Symon  auffert,  Sjmon  donat ; 
Hunc  eipellit,  huno  coronal ; 
Huno  eircumdat  gmvi  peale, 
lilum  nuptiali  veste.' 

There  were  few  more  popular  poems  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  the 
"Apocalypsis  Golise,"  the  more  than  doubtfiíl  authorship  of  which, 
at  the  cióse  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
claimed  for  Walter  Mapes  in  England  and  Gautier  de  Chátillon  in 
France ;  and  the  enduring  reputation  of  which  is  att«sted  by  an 
English  versión  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  author,  who- 
ever  he  be,  inveighing  against  the  evil  courses  of  the  archdeacons, 
aesumes  that  the  extortion  of  the  "cullagium"  was  almoat  universal. 

Seductam  nuntii  fraude  proaambuli 

Capit  focariam,  ut  per  cubiculi 

Fortimam  habeat  fortunam  loeuli, 

Et  per  Tehiculum  ornen  vehieuli. 
Decano  prjecipil  quod  si  presbiteri 

Pee  genitivos  acit  dalivoa  fteri, 

Accusíns  facial  vocatum  conteri, 

Ablatia  &atribu3  a  porta  inferí.' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Peter  de  Vinea  also 
has  his  fling  at  the  same  corruption,  and  though  the  part  he  took  in 
the  fierce  quarrels  between  his  master  Frederic  II.  and  the  papacy 

abdomine  onerat."  (Lünig.  Cod.  Dip- 

'   m.  Italiie  I.  34),     A  few  weeks  later 

e  Bridse  of  Bouvines  pul  a  audden 

d  to  tbia  prosperous  plan  of  reforma- 

'  Du  Méril,  Poésies  Pop.  Latines,  p. 

■0. 

'  Mapes'a  Poems,  p.  10. 


>n,  and  could 
speak  feelingly  of  the  overweening 
power  and  abuses  of  the  chuieh,  whoae 
members  they  cbaractecize  as  "genus 
hoc  pignim  et  fcuges  eonaumere  natum, 
quod  otia  ducit,  quodque  aub  teeto 
marcet  et  umbra,  qui  frustra  vivunt, 
quorum  omnis  labor  in  boc  esl,  ut 
Baocho  Venerique  vaoent,  quibus  era- 
pula  obesia  poris  colla  inflat,  ventresque 
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renders  bim  perhap3  a  prejudiced  Tritiiess,  still  hia  ampie  experience 
of  the  disorders  of  the  church  makee  him  au  experienced  one. 

Non  utuDtur  clerici  nostri  vestimentis : 

Sed  tenent  focarías,  quod  clamor  est  gentis — 

— Dehinc  reum  convocant,  et,  turba  rejecta, 

Dicunt:  Ista  crimina  tibí  Bunt  objecta; 

Pone  libras  quindecim  in  nostra  eollecta, 

Et  tua  flagitift  non  erunt  detecta. 

Keu9  dat  denarioa,  Fratrea  scriptum  radunt; 

Sie  ¡nñimes  plurimi  per  mimraoa  evadunt : 

Qui  totaní  peciiniam  quam  petunt  non  tradunt, 

Simul  in  infamiam  et  ¡n  pcenam  cadunt.' 

The  example  which  King  Jolin  had  set,  however  instructive,  was 
not  appreciated  by  the  ecclesiastical  aiithorities,  and  the  "focariíe  " 
were  allowed  to  remain  virtuallj  undisturbed,  at  least  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  almost  universal.  Although  by  rigid 
churchmeii  they  were  regarded  as  mere  concubines,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  tie  between  them  and  the  priests  was  of  a  binding 
nature,  which  appeara  to  have  wanted  none  of  the  ritea  eseential  to 
its  entire  respectability.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced  age  about  the  year  1220,  speaks  of  these  companions  being 
publicly  maintaJned  by  nearly  all  the  parish  prieste  in  England  and 
Wales.  They  arranged  to  have  their  benefices  transmitted  to  their 
sons,  while  their  daugbters  were  married  to  the  Bons  of  other  priests, 
thus  establishing  an  hereditary  sacerdotal  caste  in  which  marriage 
appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  courae.^     In  1202  the  Bishop  of 


'  Du  Méril,  op.  eit.  p.  171. 

'  Filiua     autem,    more    sacerdotum 


viduam,  et  in  foco  focariam  et  in  cubí- 
culo conoubinani. — Gíiald.  Cambrens. 
Speeul.  Ecclefl.  Díat.  iii.  c  8.  (Girald. 
üpp.III.  129.)  However  Giraldufl  and 
the  severer  ohurchmen  míght  stigma- 
tize  these  companions  as  concubines, 
they  were  evidently  uníted  in  the 
bond'J  of  matrímony.  He  saya  hira- 
BBlf,  respeoting  Wales,  "  Noaae  le  novi 
eanonioe  Menevenses  fere  cunctos, 
maxuae  vero  Walensicos,  públicos  for- 
nicarios et  eoncubinarios  esse,  sub  alia 
eoclesiíB  caíiiedralis  et  tanquam  in  ¡pso 
ejuídem  gremio  focarías  suas  cum  ob- 
atetrioibuB  et  nutrícibus  atque  cunabulís 
m  ¡aribus  et  penetraJibus   eihibentes. 


ipsos  ibi  genuerunt  et  promoverunt,  síc 
et  ipsi  more  consimih  prolem  íbidem 
susciíant,  tam  tn  vitíís  sibí  quam  bene- 
ficiis  succedaneam.  Filiis  namqtie  suis 
Etatim  cum  adultí  fuerint  et  plene  pu- 
bertatis  annos  eseesserint,  coaeanoní- 
corum  suorum  filias,  ut  síc  flrmion 
fcedere  sanguinis  scilicet  et  affinítatís 
jure  jungantur,  giioH  maHíali  copula 
(tari  ¡fn-ocurani.  Postmodum  autem 
.  .  .  canónicas  suas  filiis  suis  cooferri 
per  cessionem  non  inefficaeiter  elabo- 
rant."  (De  Jure  et  Stotu  Menev. 
Eocles,  Dist.  i.)  That  this  condition 
of  affairs  was  not  oonfined  to  the 
canona  of  caüiedral  churehes  is  evi- 
dent  from  his  general  remarks  in  the 
Gremm.  Ecclíe.  Dist.  II.  cap.  xsüi, 

His  treatise  De  Statu  Menevens. 
Eccles.  was  written  after  1215,  and 
therefore  aubsequent  to  the  death  of 
Innocent  III. 
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Exeter  complained  to  Innocent  III.  of  the  numerous  sons  of  parish 
priests  and  vicars  wiio  seized  their  churches  and  claimed  to  hold 
them  of  right,  actually  appealing  to  Rome  when  He  aought  to  interfere 
with  them.  Innocent  of  course  ordered  their  removal  and  subjection 
to  discipline  without  appeal ;  but  the  evil  continued,  and  in  1205  we 
find  him  writing  on  the  subject  to  the  Biahop  of  Winchester  ivhom 
he  required  to  eject  the  sons  of  priests  who  in  manj  cases  held  their 
fe,ther'8  benefices.^  The  proprietj  of  the  connection,  and  the  heredi- 
tary  ecclesiastical  fUnctions  of  the  offspring  are  quaintlj  alluded  to  in 
a  poem  of  the  period,  wherein  a  logieian  talíes  a  priest  to  tasli  for 
entertaining  such  a  partner — 


L. — Et  pr»  tot  innumeris  qiue  frequentas  lualis, 

Est  tíbi  presbjtera  plus  exitialia. 
P. — Malo  cum  presljytera  pulchra  fomicari, 

Servituroa  domino  Elios  lucrari, 

Quam  vagas  satellites  per  antra  sectari : 

Bst  iTÜioDeatiasímum  sic  delionestarí,' 

Eyen  the  holy  virgins,  spouses  of  Chriat,  seem  to  have  claimed 
and  enjoyed  the  largest  libertj.  To  this  period  is  attributed  a  homüy 
addressed  to  nuns,  which  earnestlj  diasuades  them  from  leaving  theit 
bleased  state  and  suhjecting  themselves  to  the  carea  and  toils  insep- 
arable from  matrimony.  The  writer  appeals  to  no  rules  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  that  could  be  enforced  to  prevent  them  from  following 
their  cholee,  but  labors  drearily  to  prove  that  they  would  not  better 
their  condition,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  by  forsaking  their 
heavenly  bridegroom  for  an  earthly  one, — "  And  of  godes  brude.  and 
his  freo  dohter.  for  ba  to  gederes  ha  is ;  bicumeth  theow  under  mon 
and  his  threl  to  don  al  and  dreben  that  him  liketh."' 

Innocent  III.  had  not  overlooked  such  a  state  of  discipline,  espe- 
cially  after  the  transactions  between  himself  and  John  had  rendered 
him  the  suzerain  of  England,  and  doubly  responsible  for  the  morala 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  Thus  as  early  as  1203  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing  to  the  Biahop  of  Norwich  his  surprise  that  priests  in  his 
diocese  contend  that  they  can  retain  their  benefices  after  having  sol- 


>  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Begest.  t.  66 ;  ttii.  147. 
'  De  presbytero  et  lógico.     Mapes's  Poems,  p.  256. 
'  Hall  Meidenhad,  p.  7.     (Early  English  Teit  Sooie 
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emnly  contra«ted  mamage  in  tlie  face  of  the  church.  All  such  are 
peremptorilj  ordered  to  be  removed  without  appeal,  either  by  the 
bishop  himself,  or  bj  his  superior  in  cases  in  wMelí  he  had  personaily 
conferred  the  prefennent.^  His  zeaJous  effbrts  to  efFect  an  impossible 
reform  are  chronicled  by  a  rhymer  of  the  period,  who  entera  fiílly 
into  the  dismay  of  the  good  paators  at  the  prospect  of  the  innova- 
tion,  and  wbo  argües  their  cause  with  all  the  sturdy  common-sense 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 


Prisoiani  regula  penitus  eassatur, 
Sacerdos  per  hic  et  h«c  olim  deelinabatur ; 
Sed  per  hie  aolummodo  niiDO  articulatur, 
Cum  per  nostrum  presulem 


Quid  agant  presbyteri  propriis  carentes? 
Alienas  violant  clanculo  molentes, 
Nuliis  pro  conjugüs  fteminia  paréenles, 
Ptenam  vel  ¡nfamiam  níhil 


Non  est  Innocentiua,  ¡mmo  noeens  veré, 
Qui  qiiod  Deu3  docuit  studet  abolere ; 
Jusfiit  eniín  Dominus  fceminas  liabere, 
Sed  hoc  nosler  pontifei  jussit  prohibere. 


•s  priecipit  vetus  testamentum; 
Ubi  novum  prohibet  nusquam  eet  inventum. 
A  modemis  latum  eat  ietud  documeatum, 
Ad  quod  nuUum  ratio  priel>et  albumen tum,' 

Ñor  were  the  Anglican  bishops  remisa  in  secondang  the  efforta  of 
the  pope  to  break  down  the  opposition  which  thua  openly  defled  their 
power  and  ventured  even  tojustify  the  heresy  of  sacerdotal  marriage. 
Councils  were  beld  which  passed  canona  more  stringent  than  ever ; 

ed  constitutions  and  pastoral»  denouncing  the  custom ; 

e  organized  to  traverso  the  dioceses  and  investígate  the 
household  of  every  priest.  The  women  especially  were  attacked. 
Chriatian  sepulture  was  denied  them ;  property  left  to  them  and 
their  children  by  their  partners  in  guiit  was  confiscated  to  the 
bishops ;  churching  after  childbirth  was  interdicted  to  them  ;  and,  if 


'  Innoeent.  PP.  III.  Eegest.  vi.  103, 

'  Mapes's  Poeros,  pp,   171-2.     This 

well-known  poeiu  has  been  attributed 

to  the  Venerable  Hildebert,  Bishop  of 

Le  Mana,  as  written  on  ''  " 


tte  reforraation  of  the  Frenoh  clergv 
by  CalixtuB  II.  (Crolie,  Khyming  Latín 
Verse,  p.  86),  but  the  character  of  that 
reverend  prelate  forbids  auch  an  as- 
sumption,  even  if  the  allusion  to  Inno- 
eent did  not  assign  to  it  a  later  period. 
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still  contumacioua  after  a  due  series  of  wamings,  they  were  to  be 
banded  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  condign  puaishment.^  How  much 
all  this  bustling  legislation  effected  is  best  shown  by  tbe  declaration 
of  the  légate,  Cardinal  Otto,  in  1237,  at  the  great  council  of  London, 
He  deplores  the  fect  tbat  married  men  received  ordera  and  held 
benefices  while  still  retaining  their  wivea,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  their  children  as  legitímate  by  public  deeds  and  witnesses. 
After  descanting  upon  the  evíls  of  this  neglect  of  discipline,  he  orders 
that  all  married  clerks  shall  be  deprived  of  preferoient  and  benéfico, 
that  their  property  shall  not  descend  to  wife  or  children,  but  to  their 
chnrches,  and  that  their  sons  shall  be  incapable  of  hoty  orders  anless 
speciallydispensedforeminentmerit;  then  tuming  upon  concuhinary 
priests,  he  inveighs  strongly  against  their  lieentiousness,  and  decrees 
that  all  guilty  of  the  sin  shall  within  thirty  days  dismiss  their  women 
forever,  under  pain  of  suspensión  from  fiínction  and  benéfico  until 
fiíll  satisfaction,  persistent  contumacj  being  visit«d  with  deprivation. 
The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  eommanded  to  make  thorough 
inqnisition  throughout  all  the  deaneries,  to  bring  offenders  to  ligbt, 
and  also  to  p«t  an  end  to  the  iniquitous  practice  of  ordaining  the 
ofiapring  of  such  connections  as  successors  in  their  íather's  benefices.^ 

This  legislation  produced  much  excitement,  and  the  légate  even 
had  fears  for  his  life.  Some  prelates,  indeed,  maintained  that  it 
only  was  binding  on  the  chureh  of  England  during  the  residence  of 
Otto,  but  they  were  overruled,  and  it  remained  at  least  nominally  in 
forcé  and  was  frequently  referred  to  subsequently  as  the  recognized 
law  in  such  matters.  Its  effect  was  considerable,  and  some  of  the 
bishops  endeavored  to  carry  out  its  provisions  -with  energy,  as  may  be 
presumed  from  a  constitution  of  William  of  Cantilupe,  Biehop  of 
Worcester,  issued  in  1240,  ordering  his  officials  to  investígate  dili- 
gently  Tvhether  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had  concubinos  or 
were  married." 

To  this  period  and  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  these  proeeedings  are 
doubtiess  to  be  attributed  several  satirical  pieces  of  verse  describing 
the  excitement  occurring  among  the  unfortunate  clerks  thus  attacked 


^  Ck>ncil.  Eboracena,  snQ.  1195  c. 
17.— Coneil.  Londiniena.  aun.  1200  e. 
10.— Concíl.  Dunelmena.  aun.  1220.— 
Coneil.  Oxoniens.  snn.  1222  c.  28— 
Constit.  Archiep.  Cantuar.  ann.  1225 
(Matt.  Faris  ann.  1225).  —  Constit. 
Episc.  Lincoln,  ann.  1230  ("WilWns,  I, 


627). — Constit.  Provin.  Cantuar.  ann. 
1286  c.  8,  i,  80. — Confltit.  Coyentriens. 
ana.  1237  (WíIWds,  I.  641),  &c. 

>  Matt.  Paris  ann.  1237. 

3  "Wilkins,  I.  672-3. 
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in  their  tenderest  spot.  The  opening  linea  of  one  of  these  poema 
indícate  the  noveltj  and  unexpectedness  of  the  new  regulations : — 

Eumor  novus  Angliie  partes  pergiravit, 
Clericos,  preabyteros  omnes  eseltavit, 

Nascitur  presbjteris  hino  fera  proeella : 
Quisquís  timet  graviter  pro  aua  puella. 

The  author  then  describes  a  great  council,  attended  by  more  than  ten 
thousand  ecclesiastics,  assembled  to  delibérate  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture.     An  oid  priest  commences — 

Pro  cüstris  usoribus  emnlis  congregati  ¡ 
Videatis  provide  quod  sitis  parati, 
Ad  manáatum  domini  papíe  vel  legati, 
Responderé  graviter  ne  sitia  dampnati.' 

Another  poem  of  similar  character  describes  a  chapter  held  by  all 
orders  and  grades  to  consider  the  same  question.  The  varióos  speakera 
declare  their  inabüity  to  obey  the  new  rule,  except  two,  Tphose  age 
renders  them  indifferent.     A  leamed  doctor  exclaima — 

Omnia  debet  dericus  habere  concubinam ; 
Hoc  diíit  qui  coronam  gerit  auro  trioam: 
Haoc  igitur  retínere  decet  disciplinam. 

The  general  belief  in  the  legality  of  the  connection  is  shown  by  the 
remark  of  another — 

Sui^ens  unus  pi'esbyter  turba  de  t«tal¡  .  .  . 
"Unam"  dixit  "teneo  amore  legali, 
Quam  nolo  dimitiere  pro  lege  tali." 

Another  expects  to  escape  by  paying  his  "cullagium" — 

Duodecimus  clamat  coagno  cum  clamore : 
"  Non  me  pontifei  terret  minis  et  pavore : 
Sed  ego  nummos  pr»beam  pro  Dei  amore, 

Another  urges  the  indiscriminate  immorality  attending  upon  the 
attempt  to  enforce  an  impossible  asceticism — 

Addidit  ulteriuB  ;  "  Sitia  memor  borum. 
Si  vetare  pneaul  vult  apocialem  torum, 
Cemet  totum  brevi  plenum  eaae  choniin 
n  adultcroruiH." 


'  De  ConTocatione  Sacerdotum  (Mapes'a  Poema,  pp.  180-2). 
19 
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And  at  length  tfie  diacussion  cioses  witli  the  epeech  of  a  Dominican, 
who  ends  his  reiiiarks  bj  predicting — 

Habebimus  cleríci  duas  concubinns : 
Honachi,  caoonici  totidem  vel  trinas  : 
Decani,  praslati,  quatuor  vei  quinas ; 
Sic  tándem  leges  implebimus  divinas. "^ 

Notwithstanding  theee  flights  of  the  imagination,  no  orgaiiized 
resiatance  was  ofFered  to  the  reform.  The  clergy  sullenly  a«quiesced, 
and  submitted  to  a  pressure  which  was  becoming  irresistible.  The 
triumph  of  the  sacerdotal  party,  however,  ivíts  gradual,  and  no  exact 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  recognition  of  the  principie  of  celibacy. 
In  1250  the  idea  of  married  priests  was  still  sufficiently  prevalent  to 
lead  the  populace  of  London  to  include  matrimony  among  the  accu- 
sations  brought  against  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Cant«rbury,  when 
hÍ8  tyranny  had  aroused  general  resistance;'  and  in  1255  Walter 
Kirkham,  Bishop  of  Durham,  etill  felt  it  neeessary  to  prohihit  the 


'  Mapes's  Poems,  pp.  170-9, — All  the 
poetasteis  of  the  penod,  however,  were 
not  enliated  on  one  side.  There  is  ex- 
tant  an  exhortation  against  marriage, 
addiessed  to  the  clergy,  which  eonsists 
of  a  violent  invective  against  the  sex, 
recapitulating  the  eustomary  aecusa- 
:n  with  all  the  brutal 

I  aduUerie 
n  proprium  vellet  non  viver*, 
Tit  det  adultero  non  oeasat  rapere — 
Ccsistat  igitni  clerus  nuDH  Dubere. 

Ihi  Méril,  op.  cit.  p.  184. 
The  ' '  Confessio  Goli® ' '  fcelingly  be- 
wails  the   difficulty  of  rendering  obe- 
dience  to  the  new  regulations : — 


Ubi  Venua  dígito  juvenec  tenatur 
Ooulis  illaqueat,  tucie  pra^dntur  ? 

Mapes's  Poeros,  p.  72. 

'  Matt.  París  ann.  1250. 

Thi3  Boniface  was  brother  of  the 
Dulte  of  Savoy,  and  was  one  of  the 
Italiaa  prciailcs  whose  intrusión  into 
the    choioe    places    of    the    Anglican 


church  v. 


e  of  ii 


of  another  brother, 
Philip  s  an  nstruct  'e  illustration 
of  the  eccles  ast  cal  n  anners  of  the 
age.  He  was  n  deaoon's  orders,  and 
yet,  as  a  leader  of  condottieri,  he  was 
a  stren  o  s  b  pporter  ot  Innocent  IV. 
in  his  quarrel  w  th  Frederio  H.  He 
was  created  Arel  b  shop  of  Lyons, 
Bishop  of  \  alence,  Provost  of  Bruges, 
and  Deoa  of  Vienne,  and,  after  enjoj- 
ing  these  miscellaneous  dignities  for 
aome  twenty  yeats,  when  at  length 
Clement  IV.  insistcd  on  his  ordination 
and  conseoration,  he  threw  off  his  epia- 
oopa!  robe,  married  Hrst  tho  heiress  of 
Fcanche-Comté  and  then  a  niece  of 
Innocent  IV. — dyins  at  last  as  Duke 
of  Savoy  (Milman,  Xat'"  '^^-' 


a  Chtist.  IV, 


The  indignation  felt  ot  the  standing 
gñevanee  of  foreign  prelates  is  quaintly 
eipressed    a    century   later  by   Lang- 


áad  oonfoBBen  ftgeyn  tbe  Lai 
Piera  Ploughman,  Wright's 
1.  10695-702. 
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marriage  of  his  clergy  under  pain  of  suspensión  and  deprivation.' 
It  is  perhaps  noteworthy,  however,  that,  not  long  after  this,  Home, 
in  his  Mjrror  of  Jastice,  when  treating  of  exceptiona  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  specifies  second  marriages,  but  not  single  marriages,  as 
depriving  clerks  of  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  trial.^ 

By  this  time,  however,  prieatly  marriage  may  be  conaidered  to 
have  become  nearly  obsoleto  in  England.  When,  in  1268,  the 
Cardinal-legate  Ottoboni  held  a  great  national  council  in  London, 
and  renewed  the  constitutions  of  bis  predecessor  Otto,  he  ma^le  no 
allusion  to  marriage,  and  only  denounoed  the  practice  of  concu- 
binage,  which  he  endeavored  to  eradicate  by  commanding  all  arch- 
deacons  to  malte  a  thorough  inquiaition  annually  into  the  morala  of 
the  clergy  under  their  jurisdiction.*  These  constitutions  of  Otto 
and  Ottoboni  long  remained  the  law  of  the  Engliah  church,  and  we 
find  tbem  conataatly  referred  to  in  the  canons  of  councils  and  pas- 
torala  of  bishops,  ceaselessly  laboring  to  effect  the  imposeible  enforce- 
ment  of  discipline ;  even  as  late  as  1399  the  Arcbbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  ordered  his  suffragans  to  have  them  read  and  explained  in  the 
vernacular  in  alI  their  episcopal  synods.*  How  hard  was  the  task 
may  be  readily  conceived  when  we  aee,  in  1279,  the  primate  Pectham, 
Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  applying  to  Rome  for  aasistance  in  pros- 
ecuting  a  certain  bishop  agaiost  Tfhom  he  had  long  been  vainly  en- 
deavoring  to  bring  the  law  to  bear.  A  concuhine  had  confeased  to 
having  borne  five  children  to  the  offender;'  he  had  bimself  admitted 
hia  guilt  in  a  prívate  interview  with  Peckham,  for  which  he  had 
afterwards  claimed  tbe  seal  of  the  confessional ;  yet  the  arcbbishop 
complains  that  hia  efforts  will  be  unsuccessful  unless  he  is  fortified 


'  Nullusque  eonim  uiorem  ducat ; 
et  si  antequam  saeroa  otiiines  suscepit 
uiorem  duserit,  seu  postea,  sí  bene- 
ficium  habeat,  ipso  privetur,  et  ab 
eiseculione  sui  officü  suspendatur,  nisi 
in  easu  a  jure  coneesso.  —  Constit. 
Walteri  Episc.  Dunelmens.  {Wilkins, 
I.  706). 

'  Sir,  il  ne  doit  mié  joyer  du  benefit 
de  eella  priviledge,  car  il  ad  forfait  per 
vice  de  Bigamy;  comiae  celui  qui  ad 
espousé  vefve  ou  pluaors  femmea. — 
Myrror  of  Justice,  cap.  iii.  sect.  v. 


*  Convocftt.  Cantuar.  aun.  1399  e. 
13  (Wilkins,  ITI,  240). 

'  The  canon  iaw  maintained  the 
estraordinary  doctrine  ttat  the  eon- 
fession  «f  the  guilty  woman  could  not 
be  received  as  evidence  against  her 
aceomplice,  fhough  it  was  good  as 
against  heraelf.  "  Unde  nec  sacerdotes 
accusare  nec  in  eos  testiñcari  yalent. 
.  .  .  Quia  ei^o  ista  de  se  eonfitetur, 
super    allenurn    erimen  ei    credi    non 

interpratanda  eat "  (Q«itian.  P.  ii. 
e.  sv.  q.  8).  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  rule  of  practice  bctter  fitted 
to  represa  investigation  and  to  shiel4 
offenders. 
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with  letters  from  the  pope  himself.  His  strict  iiijunctions  of  secrecy 
on  hÍ3  correspondent,  and  liis  evident  dread  leat  the  criminars  agente 
in  Rome  should  get  wind  of  the  application,  show  how  difficult  was 
the  enterprise,  and  tow  rarely  prelates  could  be  expected  to  under- 
take  dutiea  so  arduous  and  so  unpromising.' 

Perhaps  the  man  to  whom  the  ehurch  owed  most  for  his  energy 
and  aotivitj  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reform  was  the  celebrat«d 
Eobert  Gírosseteste,  Eishop  of  Lincohi.  The  leading  part  which  he 
took  in  the  political  trouHes  of  the  stormj  reign  of  Henry  III,  has 
thrown  his  ecclesiastieal  eharacter  somewhat  into  the  shade,  and  he 
is  bettcr  known  as  the  friend  of  Leicester  than  as  the  untiring 
chorchman.  Notwithstanding  his  consistent  opposition  to  Henrj 
III.  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  he  wag  the  inflexible 
eaemy  of  clerical  irregularities,  and  he  enforced  the  decrétala 
throughout  his  diocese  with  as  firm  a  hand  aa  that  which  he  raised 
in  deíence  of  the  rightó  of  the  nation  and  the  privilegea  of  the 
Anglican  ehurch.  Thua,  in  1251,  he  made  a  rigorous  inqnisition  in 
his  bishopric,  forcing  all  his  beneficed  elergy  to  the  observance  of 
the  strictest  chastity,  removing  írom  their  houses  all  suspected  women, 
and  punishing  transgressora  with  deprivation.  It  is  not  eaay  to 
approve  of  his  brutal  expedient-  for  testing  the  virtne  of  the  inmates 
of  his  nunneries,^  the  adoption  of  which  could  only  be  justified  and 
auggested  by  the  conviction  that  general  licentiousness  waa  every- 
where  prevalent ;  and  though  auch  treatment  of  the  spouses  of  Christ 
was  to  the  last  degree  degrading,  yet  it  was  douhtless  more  efficaciona 
than  the  ordeal  of  the  Eucharist,  which  wae  frequently  reaorted  to 
in  special  cases.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  thus  endeavor  to  reform 
the  moráis  of  his  flock,  bnt  he  made  the  closest  scrutiny  into  the 
eharacter  of  applicants  for  ordination.  In  thia  he  was  largely  aided 
by  hia  aacetic  friend  and  admirer,  Adam  de  Marisco,  and  the  corre- 
epondence  between  them  ahows  not  only  the  importance  which  they 
reasonably  attaehcd  to  the  subject,  but  the  aleepless  vigilance  required 
to  counteract  the  prevalent  immorality  of  the  elergy,  and  the  incred- 
ible  laxitj  with  which  the  patrons  of  livings  bestowed  the  benefices 
in  their  gift-^  _^___ __„__^^ 

I  Wilkina,  IT.  40.  (Monumenta  Pranciecana).    How  litlla 

,.   .  .  the   eharacter  of  the   cieray  had    im- 

>  Ad  domos  religioaaruní  yeniens,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-¡^^  ceaseless  efforts  of 
fecit  eipniíi!  mammillas  earundeni,  ut  f^^  preceding  half  century  may  be 
sic  phjsico  ai  («set  ínter  eas  coxniptela,  ^^^   j^^,   AdamS   deacription    of 

«penretur— Mfttt.  Pftnfl  ann.  1J61.  j,¡^    contemporarj     btethren— "  Nihil 

'  Adffl    da    Marisco    Epiat.    passim   aliud    pervicaciasima    caninas    voraoi- 
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The  rule  waa  qow  fairly  established  and  generally  acknowledged ; 
concubinage,  tbough  still  prevaJent — nay,  in  fact  almost  universal — 
was  not  defended  aa  a  right,  but  was  practised  with  what  conceal- 
ment  was  possible,  and  waa  the  object  of  unremittjng  aesault  from 
councils  and  prelates.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumerable 
canons  and  constitutions  directed  against  the  ineradicable  vice  daring 
the  Buceeeding  half  century  would  be  wnprofitable.  Their  endless 
iteration  ia  only  interesting  as  proving  their  ineffica«y.  A  popular 
satiriat  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  declares  that  bribery  of  the  eccle- 
aiafltical  officials  insured  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  clergy  and  their 
female  conipanions ;  ^  ■while  in  time  the  canon  law  seems  to  have  lost 
all  ita  terrors.  One  of  the  earlieat  acta  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  ' 
waa  a  law  empowering  the  ecclesiastical  officials  to  imprison  "priesta, 
clerks,  and  religious  men"  convicted  of  incontinence,  and  guaran- 
teeing  tbem  against  prosecution  by  the  offenders.*  That  the  aid  of 
the  secular  legislator  should  thus  have  been  invoked  for  protection 
under  such  eircumstajices  abowed  the  audacity  reaulting  from  long 
immunity,  and  is  the  abject  confeasion  that  the  ceaseless  lahor  of 
foiir  centuries  had  utterly  failed. 


In  one  part  of  England,  however,  the  reform  aeema  to  have  pene- 
trated  even  more  slowly.  We  have  seen  above,  on  the  testimony  of 
Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  marriage  of  prieats  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  benefices 
were  almost  univeraal  in  Wales.  As  in  the  wild  fastnessea  of  the 
Principaiity  the  ecclesiastical  regiUations  seemed  powerlesa,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  secular  law,  whieh  waa  employed  to  inflict  varióos 


a  quastmim  affluentí. 
sordidam  iusuum  petulenti 
toñtatem  summai  salvatíonis  in  per- 
ditionia  ¡eteriiie  crudelitateui  depra- 
vantes i  ceniLmus  usquequaquam  quasi 
solutum  Satanam  effrienata  tjTannide 
beatam  hoereditatem.  benedieti  Dei  im- 
manissime  dopopulari." — Ibid.  Epiet. 
cuxivri.  P.  i.  c.  18. 


'  And   thiao  oraadskoBS   that 

risita  holi  ohurohe, 

Everish  fondeth  hu  be  muy 

üohestworolie; 
He  wol6  take  mode  ot  th»t  oi 


And  late  tbe  pnrsoan  haré  a  w; 
Atwille; 
makeii  bem  al  stille. 
Wright,  Pol¡t¡cal  Sonsa  of  Eni 
p.  326. 
So  Bobert  Ltmglande  States 


'  I  Henty  Til.  cap,  4, 
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disabilities  on  offenders  and  their  offspring,  and  the  repetition  of 
these  shows  how  obstinately  the  custom  was  adhered  to  bj  the  clergy 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus,  in  the  Gwentian  and  Di- 
metian  Codes  there  is  a  provisión  that  the  son  of  a  married  priest, 
born  after  the  ordination  of  bis  father,  shall  not  share  in  the  paternal 
estáte;'  and  this  provisión  is  retained  and  repeated  in  a  collection  of 
lawa  which  containa  the  date  of  2  Henrj  IV.,  showing  it  to  be  pos- 
terior to  the  year  1400.'  The  same  collection  enumerates  married 
priests  among  "thirteen  things  corrupting  the  world,  and  which  will 
ever  remain  in  it;  and  it  can  never  be  delivered  of  them."*  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  Boob  of  Cjnog,  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  declares 
"ñor  is  a  married  priest,  aa  he  has  relinquished  bis  law,  to  be  cred- 
ited  in  law,"  and  it  therefore  directs  that  the  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses  shall  not  be  re«eivable  in  court ;  *  while  another  collection  of 
laws,  occTirríng  in  a  MS.  of  the  fifleenth  century,  repeats  the  pro- 
visión— "their  testimony  is  not  to  be  credited  in  any  place,  and  they 
are  excluded  from  the  law,  uníesa  they  ask  a  pardon  from  the  pope 
or  a  bishop,  through  a  public  penance."*  In  fact,  we  may,  perhaps, 
almost  hazard  the  conclusión  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  legislators,  saeerdotal  marriage  ; 
became  obsoleto  in  Wales  before  it  was  once  more  i 
legitimate  under  the  Eeformation. 


•  Gwentian  Code,Bo<''í"-<^'i''P- ^^5 
"  Because  be  was  begotten  contrary  t 
decree." — Dimetinn  Code,  Book  u 
chap,  vüi.  g  27  (Aneurin  Owen 
Ancient  LawB  and  Imtítutes  of  Wales, 


i  which  has 
reached  us  contains  olterations  made 
by  Eys  son  of  Gniftidd,  showing  it  to 
be  posterior  at  leaat  to  the  year  1180. 


*  Anomaloua   Laws,  Booli  x.  chap. 
'ü.  I  19  (Owen,  Voi.  II.  p.  331). 

>  Ibid.  chap.  ii.  (Vol,  II.  p.  347). 

*  Ibid.   Book  Tin.   chap.   xt.   J    19 
Vol.  II.  p.  205). 

*  Ibid.    Book    XI.    chap.   üi.    |    15 
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In  a  previous  eection  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  rule  of 
celibacy  was  observed  by  the  Celtic  churches  of  the  British  Islands 
during  a  period  in  whicli  their  Christianity  was  a  model  for  the  reat 
of  Europe.  Their  religión,  however,  could  not  preserve  its  purity 
aad  simplicity  amid  the  overwhelming  barbarísm  of  those  dreary 
ages,  From  an  ancicnt  commentary  on  the  "Cain  Patraic,"  or 
Patrick's  Law,  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  belonging  to  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century,  it  would  seem  as  though  there  ivere  at  that  time 
two  claaaes  of  bishopa,  one  bound  by  monastic  vows,  the  other  per- 
mitted  to  marry ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  singular,  the  law  appears  to 
favor  the  latter,  for  the  "cumad  espuc,"  or  virgin  biahop,  is  con- 
demned  ío  perpetual  degradation  or  to  the  life  of  a  hermit  for  offencea 
which  the  "  bishop  of  one  ivife  "  can  redeem  by  prompt  penance,' 

The  Feini,  prior  to  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick,  were  for  in  advance 
of  the  contemporary  barbarían  tribes,  and  their  conversión  to  Chria- 
tianity  introdnced  a  new  and  powerful  element  of  progresa.  It  was 
not  lasting,  however,  and  they  lapsed  into  a  condition  but  little 
removed  from  that  of  savages.  The  marriage-tie  waa  virtually  un- 
known  or  habitually  disregarded  among  the  laity.*     What  was  the 


.5.} 

'  Lanfronci  Epiatt.  37, 38.— Bemardi 
Vit.  S.  Malachite  cap.  iii.  viii, — The 
rudenefls  of  the  age  may  be  meaaured 
by  the  fact  that  when  Malachi  deter- 
mined  to  adom  the  venerable  monas- 
teij  of  Eenchor  with  an  oratorj  of 
Btone  auoh  as  be  had  aeen  abroad,  the 
mere  laying  of  the  foundations  aroused 
the  wonderment  of  the  peopla,  to  wbom 
buildings  of  thatkindwere  unknown— 


"quod  in  t«rra  illa  necdum  ejusmodl 
sedifioia  inveuirentur" — and  hia  ene- 
mies  took  adyantage  of  the  feeiing  to 
interfere  with  the  work  on  tba  ground 
that  auct  an  enterpriae  waa  unheard  of, 
and  that  so  stupendous  an  underUking 
could  DBver  be  accomplíflhed.  This 
piece  of  presumption  was  promptly  re- 
buked  by  the  death  of  the  ringleader, 
and  by  the  finding  in  the  esoavations 
of  a  treasure  whioh  enabled  St.  Malachi 
to  eiecute  hia  plana  (Tit.  S,  Malach. 
o.  «viii.).     St.  Beraacd,  who  derivad 
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condition  of  the  clergy  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  epiaco- 
patea  were  regarded  as  the  prívate  propcrty  of  certain  families  in 
which  they  descended  bj  hereditary  suceession.  Thus,  in  the  pri- 
matial  see  of  Armagh,  fifteen  archbishops  were  of  one  house,  the  laat 
eight  of  whom  were  mamed.  At  length  Celsus,  who  died  ahout  the 
year  1130,  bequeathed  the  dignity  to  his  friend  St.  Malachi,  The 
kindred  rose  in  arms  at  this  infringemeat  of  their  rights,  and  two  of 
their  members  auccessively  occupied  the  position,  which  Malachi  was 
not  able  to  obtain  until  the  anger  of  God  had  miraculouely  destroyed 
the  whole  family.* 

During  all  this  period  the  Irish  church  had  been  completely  inde- 
pendent  of  the  central  authority  at  Rotne,  hut  the  extensión  of 
infiuence  resulting  from  the  labors  of  Hildebrand  and  his  successors 
soon  began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  the  quarrels  conceming  the  suc- 
cession  of  Archbishop  Celsus,  there  figures  a  certain  Bishop  Gilbert, 
who  ia  described  as  being  the  first  papal  légate  seen  in  Ireland.* 
When  Malachi  abandoned  Armagh  and  revived  the  extinct  episcopate 
of  Down,  he  resolved  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium, 
a  powerfiíl  instrument  of  papal  authority,  until  then  unknown  on  the 
island ;  and  perhaps  the  opposition  manifested  to  his  wishes  by  his 
friends  as  well  as  hy  the  authoritics  may  be  attributable  to  a  repug- 
nanee  towards  the  gradual  encroacbments  of  Romanizing  influence.' 

Malachi  returned  from  Borne  armed  with  legatine  powers,  and 
proceeded  vigorously  with  the  reforma  which  he  had  long  before 
commenced.  He  heíd  numerous  eouncils,  extirpating  abuses  every- 
where,  renovating  the  ancient  rules  of  discipline  and  introducing  new 
ones,  bending  all  bis  energies  to  abrogating  the  national  institutions 
and  replacing  them  with  those  of  Rome.'  The  eamest  asceticism  of 
his  nature,  exaggerated  by  tlie  training  of  hia  youth,  led  him  to  give 
a  strongly  monastic  character  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  thus  the 
second  founder,  On  his  journey  homcward  from  Rome,  lie  liad 
tarried  a  second  time  at  Clairvaux  to  see  his  friend  St.  Bemard,  and 


his  ¡mptcBsions  from  Malaelii  anJ  his 
companions,  thua  describes  the  Irieh  of 
Connaught,  "sio  protervos  ad  mores, 
sic  ferales  ad  ritus,  sic  ad  fidein  impíos, 
ad  legea  barbaros,  eerricosos  ad  disci- 
spurcos  ad  vitam.  Ohrístiani 
re  pagaoi.  Non  decimas,  non 
i  daré,  non  l^itima  inire  con- 
oa  faceré  confessiones;  pfeni- 
lec  qui  peteret,  neo  qui  daret 


pl¡ 


jugia, 


penitus  invenire 
admodum  erant 

Ministri  altoris  pauci 
'—Ibid.  cap.  viii. 

■  Ibid.  C.  S.  3 

.  xii.  siii. 

'  Ibid.  c.  x. 

»  Ibid.  c.  XV. 

'  Ibid.   c.   sv 
barbaricíe  leges, 
tur.-lbid.  e  Vi 

ii.  — Fiunt  de  medio 
KomanK  introdueun- 
i. 
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had  left  there  four  of  bis  attendsmts  to  be  exercised  ín  the  severe 
Cistercian  discipline  that  they  might  serve  as  missionaries  and  as 
models  for  his  compatriots,  who  had  heard,  indeed,  of  monkhood,  but 
had  never  seen  it.'  Hia  efforts,  in  this  respect,  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  successful,  at  least  in  a  portion  of  the  ialand,  though  his 
death  in  1149,  at  the  comparatively  earlj  age  of  54,  cut  short  his 
labors  before  they  could  yield  their  fiíll  fmit.* 

The  incongruous  character  thus  imparted  to  the  Irísh  church  is 
described  by  Giraldua  Cambrensis  some  forty  years  later.  The  pre- 
lates  were  selected  from  the  monast«riea,  and  the  church  was  com- 
pletely  monastic,  Chastity  was  the  only  rale  of  discipline  thoronghly 
preserved,  and  Giraldus  confeases  his  wonder  that  it  could  be  main- 
tained,  in  contradiction  to  all  former  experience,  Tphen  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  were  carried  to  escesa.  The  monastic  principie  of 
selfishness  was  al!-pervading,  and  the  pastora  took  no  care  of  their 
fiocks,  Among  the  people,  marriage  waa  still  unknown,  incest  was 
of  common  occurrence,  even  the  rudiments  of  Christian  faith  were  left 
untaught,  and  the  church  was  regarded  without  reverence.'  His 
account  of  the  absence  of  regular  stipends  and  tithes  is  confirmed  by 
the  fsLCt  that  an  Irish  bishop  attending  the  council  of  Lateran  ¡d 
1179,  in  complaining  of  the  condition  of  his  native  church,  stated 
that  his  only  reveniies  were  derived  from  three  milch  cows,  which 
his  flock  were  bound  to  replace  aa  they  became  dry.*  This  poverly, 
however  apostolic  in  itself,  can  only,  in  an  age  of  magnificent  aacer- 
dotalism,  be  regarded  as  an  indieation  of  a  church  whose  degradation 
could  command  neither  the  respect  ñor  the  support  of  its  children. 
That  the  refonns  of  Malachi,  one-aided  as  they  were,  extended  only 
over  a  portion  of  the  island,  ia  evident  from  the  inquiry  which,  a  few 
years  later,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  addresaed  to  Clement  III.  as 


'  Ibid.  c.  ivi. — Illte  gentes  quss  a 
diebus  £intiquÍ3  mouachi  quidem  Do- 
men auáienint,  monachum  noa  vide- 

*  In  the  hymn  in  which  St,  Bernard 

celebrated  the  virtues  of  his  friend  he 

compares  hím  to  the  Apostles — 

Sobrias  victus,  caEtitae  perennis, 

Fidea,  dootrina,  anlmaruní  lucra, 

Meritia  parem  cffltul  permiscet 

'  Sermo  Oiraldi  in  Concil.  Dublinens. 
(De  Kebu9  a  «e  GestU  Lib.  ii.  c  14). 


In  the  "  Topographia  Hibernicft," 
Dist.  III.  cap.  27,  Giraidus  confirras  his 
assertion  aa  to  the  chastíty  and  drunk- 
enness of  the  IrLsh  clergy,  but  admita 
that  they  observed  the  canonical  fasts 
with  praiseworthy  strictness. 

*  Hist.  Arehiep.  Bremens  ann,  1179 
(Lindenbrog.  Script.  Septent.  p.  107). 

It  muBt  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  in  the  Irish  church  bishops  were 
almost  as  numerous  as  in  the  primittve 
church  of  África — "singuls  pene  ec- 
cieeifla  aineulos  haberent  episoopoa." — 
Bemard.  Vit.  S.  Malachi»  cap.  x. 
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to  whether  the  children  of  bishops  couM  receive  orders  and  hold 
benefices ;  amd  the  exceptional  character  of  the  Irish  establishment 
was  recognized  by  the  pope  when  he  decided  that  they  couid,  provided 
they  were  bom  in  wedlock,  and  were  otherwise  worthy  of  position,^ 
This  requisite  of  legitimacy  was  apparently  not  imposed  in  ignorance, 
for  at  the  coúncil  of  Cashel  in  1171  we  find  an  effort  made  to  enforce 
Chriatian  marriage  among  the  people,  who  are  etill  described  aa  in- 
dulging  in  unrestricted  polygamy  and  disregarding  the  nearest  ties 
of  consanguinity.* 

When  about  this  period  the  English  commenced  the  conqueat 
which  was  to  lead  to  five  centuriea  of  cruel  anarchy,  they  of  course 
carried  with  them  their  civil  and  ecclesiaatical  institutions.  The 
original  conquerors — the  Eutlers,  the  Clares,  and  the  Fitzgeralda — 
speedily  became  incorporated  with  the  native  race,  and  were  as  Irish 
aa  the  O'Briena  and  the  McCauraa.  Although  the  royal  authority 
was  limited  practically  to  the  confines  of  the  Palé,  and  embraced 
little  beyond  the  Ostman  porta,  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
clerical  licenae  habitual  to  the  English  spread  beyond  the  política! 
boundariea,  and  the  monastic  apirit  of  the  Hihernians  was  grievoualy 
wounded  by  the  imchastity  which  was  diaseminated  like  a  contagión 
from  the  dissolute  priests  who  foliowed  in  the  wake  of  Strong-bow 
and  Prince  Jobn.*  Not  twenty  yeara  after  the  first  invasión,  a 
council,  summoned  in  1186  by  John  in  Dublin,  waa  troubled  by  a 
quarrel  between  the  Saxon  priesta  of  Wexford,  who  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  publicly  marrying  and  keeping  wives.  Thia  being  duly 
proved,  they  were  promptly  degraded,  to  the  intense  satislaction  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  triumphant  in  their  own  comparative  purity  of 
moráis.*  When,  therefore,  in  1205,  Innocent  III,  speciaJly  ordered 
bis  légate,  Cardinal  Julián,  to  put  an  end  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  beneficea  common  in  Ireland,  the  abuse  to  which  he 
referred  was  probably  confined  to  the  English  Palé.*  The  church 
estábil  shments,  in  fact,  were  distinct,  and  conaequently  when  an  Irish 
synod  was  held  in  Dublin,  in  1217,  its  canons  cannot  be  considered 
aa  having  authority  beyond  the  narrow  territory  íhrough  which  the 
king's  writ  would  likewise  run.     Those  canons  show  us  that  the 

»  Cap.  18  Estro  Lib.  i.  TU.  svii. 

'  Benedicti  Abbatífl  Gesta  Henrici  II.  ann.  H7I. 

'  Girald.  Camlirens.  op.  eit.  Lib.  II.  e.  13. 

*  Girald.  Cambrena.  loe.  cit.  '  Innocent  PP.  III.  Eegeat.  r.  158. 
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morality  of  the  Saxon  priesthood  had  not  improTed  by  the  example 
made  of  the  priests  of  Wexford.  The  denunciations  of  concubinage 
indícate  the  prevalence  of  that  vice,  and  the  severitiea  threatened 
í^ainst  the  unfortunate  women  contrast  strangely  with  the  lenity 
shown  to  their  more  guilty  partners.'  A  century  later,  if  we  may 
believe  the  declaration  of  the  synod  of  Ossory  ¡n  1320,  the  evil  con- 
tinued  to  flourish,  open,  avowed,  and  imiversaJ,  reaisting  alike  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  the  efibrta  to  represa  it  by  severity.' 
Whether  the  ofiendera  dismiased  their  consorts  after  the  thirty  days' 
gnw;e  allowed  hy  the  synod  may  well  be  doubted.  With  the  spread 
of  Engliah  domination,  the  purity  of  the  nativo  church  disappeared, 
and  80  great  became  the  general  disregard  of  the  canons  that  shortly 
hefore  the  Reformation  it  waa  not  an  uniisnal  thing  for  Irish  priests 
ia  be  openly  married,  ñor  do  those  who  did  so  seem  to  have  thereby 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  their  neighbors.' 


In  Scotland,  the  Chriatianity  introdueed  by  St,  Columba  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Culdees.  These  were  originally  monks 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  atrictneaa  of  discipline,  to  wbom  the  earliest 
reeorded  allusion  occurs  in  Ireland  towards  the  cióse  of  the  eighth 
century — the  ñame,  Céle-dé  (Keledeus,  or  Servus  Dei)  meaning 
simply  Servant  of  God.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Culdeea  had  bo 
relaxed  their  rule  that  they  reappear  in  the  eleventb  century  as  an 
order  nominally  of  monka,  yet  fiílBlling  the  functions  of  the  aecular 
clergy,  and  enjoying  free  permission  to  marry,  only  abstaining  from 
their  wives  when  employed  in  the  actual  minístry  of  the  altar.  With 
marriage  had  come  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  endowmenta  of 
the  church  to  their  children,  eo  that  the  ancient  abbeys  and  churches 
■were  well-nigh  stripped  of  all  their  possesaions,  and  the  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  iras  rather  in  term  than  in  íáct.  It  may 
pleaee  the  poet  to  construct  a  world  of  bis  own,  peopled  by  imaginary 
beings  of  angelic  purity — 


'    Coneil.      Dublinens.     ann.     1217 
(Wilkina,  I.  648). 

'    Quia  putrídum    libidinos*    spur- 
citiee  contagimn  adeo  apud  elencos  et 
9   invaluit  hia   diebus,  quod 


potuit,  quia  i 


illud  i 


s   extirpare 

3   perpetuEB  damna- 


tionia  perieulum,  et  ordinia  ecclesiaa- 
ticíB  i^ominiam,  populique  pemioio- 
Bum  eíemplum  manifeatum,  adhuc 
Buas  publice  detinent  concubinas,  etc. — 
Cünstit.  Synod.  Oasoriena.  (Wilkins, 
II.  502). 
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Peace  to  their  stadee  t     The  puré  CuHees 

Were  Albyn's  earüest  priesls  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 

By  foot  of  Sftxon  monk  waa  trod, 
Jjong  ere  bcr  churchmen  by  bigotry 
Were  barred  from  wedlocír'a  holy  tie. 
'Twsa  then  that  Aodh,  famed  ufar, 

In  lona  preached  the  word  with  power, 
And  Beullura,  beauty's  star, 

Was  the  partner  of  hls  bower — 

but  in  soter  truth  the  CuMees  were  puré  as  long  as  they  kept  tlie 
tradition  of  their  founder,  and  it  was  not  until  they  sank  to  a  level 
with  their  savage  compatriots  that  they  transgressed  the  rule  and 
became  worldlj  and  comipt.^  In  1125  the  Cardinal-legate,  John  of 
Crema,  whoseunluckyadventure  in  London  has  heen  already  alluded 
to,  visited  Scotlaiid  in  the  execution  of  his  reformatory  miasion. 
There  he  found  on  the  throne  David  I.,  a  prince  whose  life  waa 
devoted  to  reseuing  hia  subjeets  fi-om  their  primseval  barbarism.  We 
know  few  details  of  the  hisíory  of  those  times,  but  it  is  fair  to  eon- 
jecture  that  the  exhortations  of  the  légate  ha*!  a  share  in  arouaing 
David  to  a  realizatiou  of  the  deficiencies  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
Scottish  churcb,  and  in  guiding  him  to  the  course  which  he  adopted 
in  its  reformation.  After  some  fruitless  effbrts  to  restoro  the  order 
of  Culdeea  to  its  original  condition,  he  resolved  on  the  sweeping 
measure  of  removing  all  who  should  prove  incorrigible.  They  were 
accordingly  turned  out  bodily  from  their  establisbments,  such  prop- 
erty  as  could  be  traced  was  restored,  and  donations  on  an  extended 
Bcale  were  made  both  to  the  oíd  foundationa  and  to  the  new  ones 
which  the  rojal  reformer  established — donations  which  gained  for 
him,  from  an  ungodíy  descendant,  the  appeílation  of  "  Ane  soir  sanct 
for  the  crown,"  These  foundations  were  then  filled  with  regular 
clergy,  brought  from  France  and  England — chiefly  canons  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin — and  the  unfortunate  Culdees  were  tumed 
adrift  unless  they  would  promise  to  observe  the  strietnesa  of  monastic 
rule.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  few  places  they  did  so,  for  referenees 
to  Culdees  still  occur  occasionally  even  in  the  next  century,  but  these 
measures  were  effective  and  pra<jt¡cally  they  and  their  customs  dis- 
appeared  together,* 

"  Hsddan  and  Stubba,  II.  175-80.       I  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp,  107  sqq.   "We 
.  -r.  :,,  ac^-Li     TT  r.,=  ™i  «     may  aBsume  that  John  of  Crema  or  the 

>  Haddan  and  Stubfei,  II,  216,  221-7,         '  ^  ¡^       confecred  eitraordinaiy 

285,_Seealao  Cosmolnnes'  " Scotland  i  t^*^ 
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In  a  churcli  thus  constructed  from  the  regular  clergj,  thc  heresy 
of  marriage  could  find  no  foothold,  eapecially  as  it  had  been  so  sternly 
punished  in  the  expulsión  of  the  Culdees.  Still  was  the  desired 
puritj  not  yet  attained.  In  1181,  during  the  long  quarrel  between 
Williain  the  Lion  and  the  papacy  on  the  subject  of  the  archbiahopric 
of  St.  Andrews,  an  interdict  was  pronounced  on  all  ecclesiastics  who 
should  refuae  to  recognize  the  papal  candidate  John,  whereupon  the 
King  persecuted  those  who  ohejed  the  mándate,  and  the  chronicler, 
in  expatiating  upon  his  cruelty,  is  carefiíl  to  mention  that  he  did 
not  apare  their  chíldren,  even  to  babea  in  their  mothers'  arms,  who 
were  remorseleaaly  driven  into  exile.'  The  state  of  things  indi««ited 
by  thia  remained  without  improvement.  In  1225,  Honorius  III. 
ordercd  the  Scottiah  ecclesiastics  to  asaemble  in  council  for  the  cor- 
rection  of  the  many  enormities  whicb  were  committed  with  impunity ; 
and  the  eoimcil  held  in  obedience  to  the  papal  command  denounced 
the  shamelees  bcentiousneas  of  the  clergy  as  a  diagrace  to  the  church.^ 
Inquests  to  detect  the  ofFendera,  auspension  and  deprivation  to  punish 
them,  were  ordered  with  all  the  verbal  energy  of  which  we  haré 
aíready  witnessed  so  many  examplea,  and  were  attended  with  the 
same  plentjful  lack  of  success.  With  what  disposition  the  clergy 
regarded  these  eflbrís  for  their  improvement  Vf&  may  guess  from  the 
reception  which  they  gave  to  the  eonstitutiona  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  council  held  by  that  légate 
in  London  in  1268.  The  church  of  Scotland  had  been  ordered  to 
join  in  thia  council,  and  had  eent  two  bishops  and  two  abbots  as  its 
representative  delegates.  These  took  home  with  them  the  constitu- 
tions  of  Ottoboni,  which  the  clergy  of  Scotland  utterly  refiíaed  to 


powere  on  DaTid  before  he  cou!d  have 
the  presumption  to  thua  arhitrsrilj 
regúlate  and  revolutionize  the  church, 
This,  indeed,  may  readilj  be  oonceived 
as  probable  when  we  refleet  how  little 
authority  Eome  could  have  eieroised 
over  the  Culdees,  and  how  readily 
Scotland  muGt  have  been.  subjected  to 
the  central  power  by  placing  her  ecclc- 
aiasticftl  establishment  in  the  handa  of 
the  Sassenach  raonks. 

Towaj^  tie  end  of  the  12th  century, 


Giraldua  Cambrensia  calla  the  Culdeea 
of  Bardsoy  in  "Wales,  "Ccelibes  ve! 
Colidei "  and  charactéi^zea  them  aa 
"  religioslssiml  "  (Itin.  Cambr,  ii.  6 — 
ap.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  II.  xxiii.). 

'  Gesta  Henrici  II.  T.  I.  p.  282  (M. 
K.  Series). 

•  Concil.  Scotican.  ann.  1225  c.  18, 
62  ("Wilkins,  I.  eiO), 

'  Chron.  Paslatens.  ann.  1268  (Wil- 
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We  have  already  seen  (p.  121)  that  among  the  Wisigoths  of  Spain 
the  rule  of  celibacy  had  never  been  successfiílly  enforced,  and  that 
during  the  later  period  of  the  Gothic  dynaaty  the  demoralization  of 
the  clergj  was  daily  increasing.  The  Saracenic  invaaion,  and  the 
Bubsequeat  struggles  of  the  Christians,  who  founded  petty  kingdoms 
among  the  wild  mountainous  regions  of  the  North  and  East  of  the 
Penineula,  were  not  fiívorable  to  the  growth  of  regular  discipline  and 
aettled  observances.  The  centralized  sacerdotaíism  of  Kome,  which 
took  80  remarkable  an  extensión  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
and  whieh  penetrated  every  portion  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  was 
powerless  to  intmde  into  the  strongholds  of  the  Jalikiah,  whence  the 
descendanta  of  Pelajo  and  his  companions  gradually  extended  their 
frontiera  from  Oviedo  to  Toledo.  Communication  with  the  apostolic 
city  waa  rare.  The  nominal  subjection  of  Barcelona  and  Navarro  to 
the  Cartovingiana,  indeed,  brought  the  eaetem  provinces  of  Spain 
under  the  domination  of  the  Archbishops  of  Narhonne,  and  kept 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  influences  which  were  moulding 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  the  kingdoms  of  León  and  Castile  grew  up 
in  complete  ecclesiastical  indcpendence,  Even  at  the  cióse  of  the 
eieventh  century  a  Spanish  eccleaiaatic  deacribes  hia  contemporary 
brethren  as  rude  and  illiterate,  owning  no  ohedience  to  the  mother 
church  of  Rome,  and  govemed  by  the  discipline  of  Toledo.'  Wild 
and  insubordínate  as  was  a  large  portion  of  the  European  clergy,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Spain  were  even  wilder  and  more  insubordínate. 
Another  writer  of  the  period,  hímaelf  a  canon  of  Compostella,  and 
Eubsequently  Bishop  of  Mondonego,  speaking  of  hia  brother  canona 
previous  to  the  reforms  of  Diego  Gelmirez,  denouneea  them  as  reck- 


1  Hifit.  Oompostellan.  Lib.  II.  c.  I. 
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lesa  and  violcnt  men,  ready  for  anj  orime,  prompt  in  quarrel,  and 
even  occasionally  indulging  in  mutual  slaughter.^  How  little,  indeed, 
there  was  to  distinguish  the  clerk  from  the  layman  is  evident  from 
a  regulatíon  promulgateá  by  the  council  of  Compoateüa  in  1113.  It 
providea  that  all  priests,  gentlemen,  and  peasants  ahall  devot«  them- 
aelvea  to  wolf-hunting  on  every  Sunday,  except  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
iinder  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  aols  for  the  priest  and  gentleman, 
and  one  sol,  or  a  sheep,  for  the  peasant — visitation  of  the  sick  being 
the  only  excuse  exempting  the  prieat  from  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  Every  church,  moreover,  waa  bound  to  furnish  for  the  bunt 
seven  iron-tipped  reeda.*  A  similar  condition  of  society  is  indicated 
at  the  other  end  of  Spain,  where,  in  1027,  the  Synod  of  Elna,  in 
Koussillon,  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommuni catión,  any  one  to 
attack  a  monk  or  a  clerk  wbo  was  without  armB.* 

In  such  lack  of  social  organization  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
rule  of  celibacy  received  little  attention,  According  to  Mariana,  the 
clergy  of  the  períod  were,  for  the  moat  part,  publicly  married;*  and 
wben,  ín  1056,  the  council  of  Compostella  apecilically  forbade  to 
bishops  and  monks  all  intercourse  with  women,  except  with  mothers, 
aunts,  and  sistera  wearing  the  monastie  habit,°  the  inference  is  fair 
that  even  so  elementary  a  prohibition  waa  an  innovation,  and  that 
the  aeculaj-  clergy,  below  the  episcopate,  were  not  regarded  as  subject 
to  any  restriction, 

In  the  comprehensiye  efforts,  however,  made  during  the  later  half 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Román  church  to  bring  all  Chris- 
tendom  under  its  domination,  the  rising  states  of  Spain  were  not 
likely  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  independent  isolation ;  ñor  -waa 
it  to  be  expected  that  so  compíete  a  defiance  of  the  canons  would  be 
passed  unobserved  by  the  pontiffa  who  were  convulsing  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  their  efforta  to  reform  the  church.  Accordingly,  in  1068, 
■we  find  the  Cardinal  Hugo  of  Silva  Candida,  as  légate  of  Alesander 
II.,  assembling  a  council  at  Girona,  and  procuring  the  adoption  of  a 


'  HÍKt.  Composteilan.  Lib.  i 


(Aguirre,  ÍV.  393). 
*  Hist.  de  España,  Lib.  I 


who  lefb  the  church  and  married  beiíjg 
allowed  to  retum  on  abandoning  their 
wivea,  would  fleem  (o  show  that  some 
supervisión  was  eiercised.  The  council 
of  Coyanza,  in  1050,  had  forbidden  the 
reaidence  of  etrange  women,  escept 
mother,  aunt,  or  step-mother,  but  saya 
nothingastomarriage. — Con.  Coyacena. 
ann.  1050  c.  iii.  (Aguirre  IV.  406, 
407). 
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regulation  reducing  to  the  condition  of  laymanship  ail  who,  in  holy 
orders,  either  entered  into  matrimony  or  kept  concubinea;  while 
those  who  should  diamiss  theír  wives  were  promised  immunity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future/  In  1077,  Gregory  VII.  sent  a 
certaJn  Bishop  Amandiis  as  his  légate,  with  an  epistle  addressed  to 
the  Spaniards,  in  which  he  told  them  that  Spain  had  anciently 
belonged  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Román  church ;  that  the  carelessneaa 
of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Saracenic  conquest,  iiad  caused  the  papal 
rights  to  be  forgotten,  but  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  be 
revendicated,  and  that  he  consequently  claimed  implicit  obedience.* 
Accordingly,  in  1078,  we  find  the  légate  presiding  over  another 
council  at  Girona,  which  confirmed  the  canons  of  the  previoua  one, 
and  added  severa!  others  to  prevent  the  ordination  of  sons  of  priests, 
and  the  hereditary  transmisaion  of  benefices.*  Sucli  slender  reforma 
as  may  liave  resulted  from  these  efforta  were  probably  confined  to 
Catalonia  and  Aragón ;  but  not  long  afterwards  influencea  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  rest  of  Spain,  which  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  extending  the  authority  of  Rome  over  the  Península.  Constance 
of  Burgundy,  Queen  of  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  and  León,  prevailed 
upon  her  husband  to  ast  of  Gregory  a  légate  to  reform  the  church, 
and  to  condemn  the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  ritual,  which  was  jealously 
preserved  by  the  people  as  a  symbo!  of  their  indepcndent  nationality, 
The  prayer,  of  course,  was  granted.  Richard,  Abbot  of  Marseilles, 
waB  sent,  and  in  1080  he  held  a  council  at  Burgos,  where  he  com- 
manded  the  ordained  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives.  The  novelty 
and  hardship  of  this  order  created  great  excitement.  The  pope,  who 
was  rightly  regarded  as  its  author,  became  the  object  of  no  little 
abuse  and  insult,  and  was  held  up  to  popular  deriaion  in  innumerable 


All  of  these  eñbrta  were  nugatory.  The  Spaniards,  engaged  in  an 
interminable  and  often  doubtfu!  struggle  with  the  Infidel,  might  wel! 
claim  consideration  from  the  Holy  Eather,  while  the  independent 
spirit  which  they  manifested  in  their  resistance  to  the  introduction  of 

>  Concil.  Genindens.  ann.  1068  can. 
7,  8  (Labbci  et  Coleti  T.  XII.).  The 
council  of  Touiouae,  in  1056  (sea  ante, 
p.  265),  which  ordered  the  aeparation 
of  priesta  from  theír  wÍTea,  undertook 
to  include  Spain  in  íla  legislation,  pre- 
aumably  meaning  the  eastem  poiíion 
of  the  PeninBula  which  was  subject  U> 
'  the  Archbishops  of  Narbonne. 


'  Concil.  Qerundens.  ann.  1078 
can.  ),  S,  i,  5  (Labbei  et  Coleti  T. 
XII.). 
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the  Román  ritual  waa  a  waming  that  it  would  be  pnident  not  to 
proceed  too  abruptly  in  tte  proejas  of  bringing  them  within  the  fold 
of  St.  Pet«r.  Whatever  be  the  motives,  indeed,  which  induced  such 
Btrenuous  apostles  of  celibíwy  as  Gregory,  Urban,  Pascbal,  aud 
Calixtue  to  abstain  from  urgíng  upon  them  the  reform  which  was  so 
eamestly  enforced  elsewhere,  certain  it  is  that  little  efFort  was  made 
to  deprive  the  Spanish  clergy  of  their  wivra,  In  all  the  epiatlea  of 
the  popes  up  to  1130  I  can  find  but  one  allusion  to  the  subject, 
though  communication  between  Spain  and  Italy  became  daily  more 
frequent,  and  the  papal  authority  was  constantly  exercised  with 
greater  decisiveness  in  the  intemal  affairs  of  the  Spanish  ehurch. 

When,  in  1101,  Diego  Gelmirez  succeeded  ¡n  obtaining  the  see  of 
Oompostella,  Paschal  II,  addressed  Lim  an  epistle,  reproaching  him 
with  the  utter  contempt  of  discipline  in  bis  diocese,  and  commanding 
a  reform.  He  chiefly  complained  of  the  incongmous  common  resi- 
dence  of  monks  and  nuns,  which  he  severely  condemned  and  per- 
emptorily  prohibited,  but  he  made  some  concession  to  the  necessities 
of  the  time  iu  permitting  the  ordination  of  the  sona  of  thoae  priests 
who  had,  "  according  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  country,"  mar- 
ried  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  what  the  pope  aignificantly  tenued 
the  Román  law ;  and  he  carefully  abstained  from  ordering  a  separa- 
tioE  between  them  and  their  wives,  or  even  an  enforcement  of  the 
csJions  for  the  fiíture,' 

Diego,  who  possesaed  no  common  meaaure  of  vigor  and  ambition, 
and  who  needed  the  particular  íavor  of  the  popes  for  the  success  of 
his  plans  in  elevating  and  aggrandizing  his  see,  accordingly  proceeded 
to  reform  hia  clergy.  There  is  extant  a  minute  and  circumatantial 
contemporary  history  of  his  epiacopate,  written  by  his  admiring  dis- 
ciples,  who  dwell  with  much  inatance  on  hia  labora  and  success  in 
reducing  to  discipline  the  refractory  canona  of  his  cathedral  seat ; 
but  in  tbe  numerons  allusions  to  these  reforms  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  enforcement  of  celibacy,  while  the  fact  that  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  miniater  at  the  altar  without  canonical  vestments  is 
made  the  aubject  of  repeated  gratulation  and  praise."     The  absolute 

'  Paschal.  PP.  II.  Epist.  67.  malia,    nuil»   adhuo  jugali   aaporitate 

'  H¡8t.  CompoBtellan.  Lib.  l.  cap.  20,  ^epíl^ssa,  reluotantibus  ''  —  and  only  & 
68,81;  Lib.  11,  cap.  3;  Lib.  iii.  cap  PO''t">°,  seem  to  have  submitted  "  quo»- 
46.~Eíen  the  modérate  reforms  in-  *'*™  ?'■"  acquiesoentea  doctnna  et 
troduced  met  wítli  violent  opposition  "I^T?)!*"!*  conspicuos  divina  clementia 
— "  nobis   ómnibus,  veluti   bruta  ani-  '  "^^'^'t-" 
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ailence  of  the  aothors  with  respect  to  tlie  clergy  at  large  shows  that 
the  reticence  of  Pope  Paschal  was  not  misimiierstood,  and  that  there 
was  no  offort  made  to  bring  the  secnlar  prieathood  under  subjection 
to  the  Román  discipline.  In  the  twenty-five  canons  of  the  council 
of  Compostella  in  1113  ¡t  therefore  need  not  surprise  ua  that  there 
Í8  no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject,  beyond  an  allusion  to  the 
children  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  nurses  were  declared  entitled  to 
clerical  privileges,  thus  giving  them  a  recognizod  and  highly  prized 
praitioQ.^ 

That  Diego's  reforms,  indced,  did  not  estend  to  the  abrogation  of 
clerical  marriage  ia  evident  from  several  incidental  circumstances. 
Thu8,  in  1114,  the  lords  of  the  monastery  of  Botoa  made  it  over  to 
the  church  of  Santiago  of  Compostella,  reserving  to  themseives  theír 
life  interest,  with  a  reversión  to  aoy  of  their  descendants  who  should 
be  ecclesiastics,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  profess  celibacy,  show- 
ing  that  the  matter  was  optional  with  the  secular  clergy.*  That 
even  the  canons  were  bound  by  no  absolnte  rules  on  the  eubject  is 
manifested  hj  a  very  curioua  transaction  which  may  be  worth 
recounting  as  ülustrative  in  several  aspects  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
In  1127,  Diego,  at  the  head  of  his  Gallician  troopa,  accompanied 
Alfonso  VIII,  on  an  expedition  into  Portugal.  On  theír  retum,  the 
army  haltíd  at  Compostella,  where  the  archbishop  received  and  enter- 
tained  hia  sovcreign.  They  were  bound  by  the  closest  tiea,  for  Diego 
liad  baptized,  tnighted,  and  crowned  him,  and  had,  moreover,  con- 
atantly  etood  his  friend  throughout  his  stormy  youth,  in  the  endless 
civil  wars  which  marked  the  disastrous  reign  of  his  mother,  Queen 
Urraca.  Yet,  prompted  bj  evil  counsellors  who  were  jealous  of 
Diego,  the  king  suddenly  demanded  of  liim  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  to  pay  off  the  army,  under  threat  of  seizing  and  piliaging 
the  city.  Añer  considerable  reaiatance,  Diego  was  forced  to  submit, 
and  to  pay  a  thousand  marhs  of  silvcr.  He  then  sought  a  prívate 
interview,  in  which  he  solemnly  and  affectionately  warned  Alfonso 
of  the  ruin  of  his  aoul  which  would  ensue  if  he  did  not  undergo 
penance  for  thus  impiously  spoiiing  the  Apostle  Santiago.  Al- 
fonso üstened  humbly,  and  profesaed  entire  willingness  to  reprnt, 
but  for  the  difficulty  that  he  had  always  been  taught  that  penitence 
was  fruitlesa  without  restitution,  and  restitution  be  was  unable  and 


1    Didaci    Decreta,    No.    21    (Hiat.  I     '  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  cap.  100.— "Si  qui  i 
Compostell.  L¡b.  i.  cap.  96).  eomm   progenie   clerici ■ 


Inriter  continere  vollent" 
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Tinwilling  to  make.  Diego  then  suggested  that  he  should  meet  the 
chapter  and  discuss  the  case,  to  which  he  graciously  a^ented.  Ib 
the  aasembly  which  followed,  Diego  proposed  that  tho  king  shoald 
follow  the  example  of  hia  father,  Raymond  of  Gallieia,  in  commend- 
ing  himfleif  to  the  .peculiar  patronage  of  Santiago,  and  in  bequeatiiag 
Lis  body  to  be  buried  in  their  ehurch,  promising,  moreover,  that  if 
he  abould  do  ao  they  would  pray  specially  for  him,  which,  from  the 
promise  of  his  youth,  hade  fair  to  be  no  easy  task.  Alfonso  was 
delighted  to  escape  so  eaaily :  he  eagerly  accepted  the  propoaition, 
and  added  that  he  would  like  to  become  a  canon  of  their  ehurch,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  fullest  possible  share  in  the  Masses  of  such  holy 
inen.  To  thia  the  chapter  assented  at  once ;  he  was  forthwith  duly 
installed  as  a  canon  of  the  ehurch  which  he  had  just  despoiled,  and 
hifl  conscience  was  set  at  rest,  while  the  ehurch  felt  that  it  had 
acquired  a  moral  supremacy  over  the  spoilor,^  In  thus  fonnally 
becoming  a  canon,  there  could  have  been  no  aasumption  of  celiba<^, 
expressed  or  implied.  Alfonso  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  ín  the  following  year  he  married  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Üie 
CouDt  of  Barcelona.^ 

In  fact,  in  the  absenee  of  urgeacy  on  the  part  of  Rome,  the  quee» 
tion  of  sacerdotal  eelihacy  seems  to  have  been  virtually  ignored  íb  j 
Spain.  How  little  importance  was  attaehed  to  the  preeminent  sanc- 
tity  of  aaceticism  becomes  evident  when  we  are  told  that  in  the  whole 
of  Gallieia  there  was  no  convení  of  nuns  until  Diego,  in  1129, 
founded  the  house  of  S.  Maria  of  Conjo.^  Equal  indifference  is 
manifested  in  the  legislativo  asseniblJes  of  the  ehurch.  The  couneil 
of  León  and  Compostella,  in  1114,  only  prohibited  the  residence  of 
auch  women  as  were  forbidden  by  the  canons,*  which,  in  the  existing 
discipline  of  the  Spanish  ehurch,  may  safcly  be  preaumed  to  offer  no 
impediment  to  the  marriage  relation;  and  a  synod  held  at  Falencia 
in  1129  ia  oven  more  significant  in  its  reticence,  for  it  merely  pro- 
vides that  notorioua  concubinea  of  the  clergy  shall  be  ejected,  without 


'  Hifit.   Compostellan.   Lib.   ii.  cap. 

'  The  Spanish  ehurch  was  not  alone 
in  this  loüscnesa  of  discipline  sa  regards 
eanona.  "When  Arthur  of  Britanny 
took  up  íu-ms  agdnst  his  unole  King 
John,  and  advanced  with  an  íirmy  to 
TouM  at  Easter,  A.  D.  1200,  he  there 
"  more  debito  in  eooleaia  B.  Martini  in , 


est  receptUB,  et  in  stollum 
decani  in  vestihus  ehori,  eicut  canoni- 
GU3  installatus."  — Ohron.  Turonena. 
aun.  1200  (Marlene  Ampl.  CoUeot.  V. 


'  Hist.  Compoatell.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 
'   Ibid.    Lib.    1.    cap.    101    (Concil- 
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apparently  venturing  to  threaten  any  pimishraent  on  the  reverend 
oflenders.' 

Towards  the  cloae  of  hia  restleas  life,  however,  Archbishop  Diego 
found  time,  amid  his  militarj,  political,  and  ecciesiastical  Bchemes  of 
aggraQdizement,  to  undertake  the  much  needed  refonn  of  a  single 
monasteiy.  The  Abbot  of  S.  Pelayo  de  Antealtaria  was  a  paragon 
of  brutish  sensuality,  who  wasted  the  revenues  of  bis  houae  iii  riotoua 
living  and  took  no  shame  in  a  numerous  progeny.  The  archbishop 
remonstrated  witb  him  long  and  earnestlj,  both  in  public  and  prí- 
vate :  seven  times  in  the  general  chapter  of  the  diocese  he  admon- 
ished  and  threatened  the  offender  without  result.  Át  length,  in 
1130,  after  forbearance  so  remarkable,  Diego  held  a  chapter  in  the 
abbey  for  hia  trial,  when  he  was  proved  by  competent  witnesses  to 
have  kept  no  less  than  seventy  concubines.  He  was  aecordinglj 
depoacd,  but  was  so  far  from  being  canonically  punished  that  a  bené- 
fico in  the  abbey  iands  was  assigned  for  his  support.  A  new  abbot 
was  then  appointed,  who  swore  to  observe  the  Benedictine  rule  aa 
far  as  he  should  find  himself  able  to  do  so.*  It  is  a  significant  com- 
mentary  on  the  state  of  discipline  and  opinión  to  find  so  weak  an 
effort  to  reraove  and  punish  the  grosseat  licentiousness  characterized 
by  the  biographer  of  Diego  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  wonder- 
ing  admiration  as  a  work  which  doubtlesa  gave  ineffabíe  satisfaction 
to  the  Divine  Omnipotenee,  and  which  was  without  example  in 
previous  history. 

It  ia  very  evident  that  the  pontiffs  who  so  energetically  enforced 
the  rule  of  celibacy  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  were  contení  to 
ofFer  little  opposition  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Celtiberian  prieathood. 
We  can  safely  conclude,  indeed,  that  matters  were  allowed  to  remain 
virtually  undisturbed,  and  that  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  wives.  A  council  held  in  Gallicia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  ecclesíastical  dis- 
cipline, preserves  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
concubinage ;  ^  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  we  find 
Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castile  obliged  to  formaUy  interdict  matrimony 
to  those  in  holy  ordera.     In  the  elabórate  code  drawn  up  by  that 

>  Concíl.  Palentin.  ann.  1129  can.  j  '  Hiat.  Compoatellan.  Lib.  Iii.  cap. 
5, — "Concubina  clericorum  manifestie  20.— "Pro  modulo  auíapossibilitatig." 
^iciantur."  ¡  Coacih  Hispan.  Ssc.  XIII.  (Mar- 

1  teñe  Theaaur.  IV.  197). 
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monarcli  and  known  as  "Las  Siete  Partidas,"  there  is  a  law  punish- 
ing  sacerdotal  marriage  with  deprivation  of  fiínction  and  benefice ; 
while  the  wives,  if  vasaals  of  the  ohurch,  are  to  be  reduced  to  serri- 
tude,  and  if  serfe,  are  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church  of  the  offender.  The  wording  of  the  law 
woiild  aeem  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  enactment  intended  to  represa 
existing  disorders,  and  not  merelj  a  well-known  provisión  insertcd 
in  the  code  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  compilation  of  statutea;' 
while  the  existence  in  secular  legislation  of  such  invasions  of  the 
province  of  ecclesiastical  law  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  continued 
independence  of  Rome  asserted  by  the  Spanish  ehurch  and  state. 
The  prelates  were  fiírther  anthorized  to  command  the  assistauce  of 
the  secular  power  in  enforcing  these  barbarous  penaltíes  to  their 
fiíll  measure  of  severity,  and  this  secular  legislation  seems  to  have 
accomplished  what  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  so  utterly  ikiled 
to  effect.  After  this  we  hear  little  of  regular  marriage,  which  waa  re- 
pla«ed  by  promiscuous  eoneubinage  or  by  permanent  irregular  unions. 
In  Valencia  a  council  in  1255  prohibited  the  residence  witii 
priests  of  all  women,  except  mothers  and  siatera  and  such  others 
as  were  beyond  suspicion,  but  no  penalty  was  prescribed  for  inlrac-. 
tions  of  the  rule ;  and  the  character  of  the  clergy  with  whom  the 
couQcil  had  to  dea!  is  sufficiently  ahown  by  its  complaint  that  the 
prieats  of  the  country  parishes  frequented  the  city  too  much  and 
indulged  tbere  in  disgraceíul  exeesses,  for  which  reaaon  it  forbids 
them  from  visiting  the  city  more  often  than  twice  a  month,  and 
requires  them  to  retum  home  the  same  day.'  Arnaldo  de  Peralta, 
Bishop  of  Valencia,  not  long  after,  deplores  the  utter  contempt  witl 
which  all  previoua  eñbrta  to  suppress  clerical  concubin^e  had  been 
received,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  by  which  eccieeiastics 
endowed  their  bastarda  with  the  spoils  of  the  ehurch,  Yet  the  only 
punishment  he  finds  himaelf  ahle  to  tbreaten  is  a  fine  of  thirty 
maravedis  on  public  concubinariana  and  of  five  on  parish  priests  who 
connive  at  such  offencea  or  neglect  to  report  them  to  the  bishop. 
Eccleaiaatics,  indeed,  are  directed  to  put  away  their  children,  but  no 


jan  á  ben- 
sagradas, 

que  pena  deben  Imber  ellos  et  aquellas 
con  quien  casan, — CnaándoBa  algunt 
clérigo  que  hobiese  urden  sagrada  non 
dobe  fincar  sin  pena,  ca  dótenle  vedar 
de  oficio,  et  tollerle   el   beneficio  que 


hobiere  de  la  eglcaia  por  sentencia  de 
descomulgamieuito  fasta  que  la  deie 
et  Ciga  penitencia  de  aquel  yerro,  etc." 
—Siete  Partidas,  P.  1.  Tit.  vi.  1.  41. 

>  Concil.      Valentín.      ann.       1255 
(Aguirre  V.  197,  201). 
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penalty  is  indicated  for  disobedience,'  The  council  of  Gerona  in 
1257  was  more  energeíic,  for  it  decreed  the  deprivation  of  all  concu- 
binary  priests  who  persisted  in  their  sin,  but  this  apparently  was  not 
effectual,  for  in  1274  the  threat  waa  repeated,  with  the  addition  that 
the  women  should  be  excommunicated  and  should  receive  after  death 
the  burial  of  asses;'  and  very  similar  ivas  the  legislation  of  the 
council  of  Peñafiei  in  1302.*  However  well  meant  these  efibrta 
were,  they  proved  as  useless  as  all  previous  ones,  for  in  1322  the 
council  of  Valladolid,  under  the  presidency  of  the  papal  légate, 
William  Bishop  of  Sabina,  aniraadverts  Btrongly  on  the  indecency 
of  ecclesiastics,  from  the  highest  prelates  down,  officiating  at  the 
nuptiais  of  their  children,  both  legitímate  and  illegitimate.  For 
those  who  publicly  kept  concubines  it  provides  a  graduated  scaJe  of 
confiscation,  ending  in  the  deprivatíon  of  the  persistently  contu- 
macious  who  gave  no  prospect  of  amendment,  the  exceedingly  elabó- 
rate regulations  prescribed  showing  at  once  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
jeet  and  the  importance  attaehed  to  it.  The  acta  of  this  council, 
moreover,  are  interesting  as  presenting  the  first  authentic  evidence 
of  a  custom  which  subsequently  prevailed  to  some  extent  clsewherc, 
by  which  parishioners  were  wont  to  compel  their  priest  to  take  a 
female  consort  for  the  parpóse  of  protecting  the  virtue  of  their 
íamilies  from  bis  assaults.  The  iniquity  of  this  precaution  seems  to 
have  especially  scandalized  the  légate,  and  he  treata  the  audacioua 
laymen  concemed  in  such  transactions  with  much  !ess  ceremony  than 
the  concuhinary  clergy.*  The  elabórate  regulations  promulgated  by 
this  council  produced  little  effect.  The  council  of  Salamanca  in 
1835  renews  the  previous  repressive  legislation,  adding  a  threat  of 
ipso  faeto  excommunication  for  those  who  give  Christian  burial  to 
priestly  concubines,  including  all  who  are  present  on  such  occasions, 
who  are  not  to  be  absolved  until  they  shall  have  paid  a  fine  of  fifty 
maravedís  to  the  cathedral  cburch.'  At  length,  in  1388,  a  national 
council  he!d  at  Falencia  under  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna,  papal 
légate,  made  a  determined  effort  to  eradicate  the  ineradicahle  vice. 
It  renewed  the  regulations  of  the  council  of  Valladolid,  which  it 


1  Constit.  Synodal.  AniHldi  de  Pe- 
ralta Epiac.  Valentin.  (Aguiíre  V. 
207-8). 

•  Synod.  Gerund.  aun.  12S7  cin.  4; 
ann.  1274  can.  25  (Marlene  Ampl, 
Coll.  VIII.  1461,  1469). 


>  Concil.  Penníi-fldelens.   ann.  1302 

n.  ii.  (Aguirre  V.  226). 

'  Coneil.    TallÍB-o!etan.    ann.    1322 

n.  vi.  vií.  (Aguirre  V.  243-5). 

s  Concil.    Salmanticens.    ann,    1835 

n.üi.  (Aguirre  V.  266). 
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etated  were  not  obeyed,  and  added  to  them  a  ciarse  by  which  aJl 
beneficea  were  held  under  a  sort  of  tenure  of  chastity,  and  subject 
to  forfeitnre.  Besides  thia,  all  ecclesiastics  wbo,  within  two  rnontha 
of  death,  had  kept  concubines,  were  deciared  incapable  of  testating, 
and  their  property  iras  adjudged,  one-third  to  the  fabric  of  their 
chnrcbes,  one-third  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and  one-third  to 
the  fiand  for  the  redemption  of  captives  nnder  the  care  of  the  Orders 
of  Trinidad  and  Mercede,  Tpho  were  empowered  to  seize  their  share. 
Moreover,  all  bishops  were  commanded  to  appoint  ofGcial  Visitore, 
wbo  were  to  report  at  annual  synods,  to  be  held  thereafter,  a!l  cásea 
of  infraction  of  the  rules.'  The  desolation  which  the  enforcement 
of  sach  regulations  would  have  wrought  may  be  inferred  from  the 
descriptjon  which  a  contemporary,  Alvarez  Pelayo,  Bishop  of  Silva 
in  Portugal,  givea  us  of  his  fellow  ecelesiastica.  He  states  that 
many  of  the  clergy  in  hoiy  orders  throughout  the  Península  pnblicly 
aasociat«d  themselves  with  women,  frequently  of  noble  blood,  bind- 
ing  themselves  againet  separation  bj  notarial  acta  and  solemn  oaths, 
endowing  their  consorts  with  the  goods  of  the  church,  and  cele- 
bratíng  with  the  kindred  these  ¡ilegal  espousals  as  joyoualy  as 
though  they  were  legitímate  nuptials.  Tet  even  this  flagrant  defi 
anee  of  the  canona  was  better  than  the  wickedness  common  between 
confeasors  and  their  penitenta,  or  than  the  promiscuous  and  unre- 
etrained  licentiouaness  of  those  who  were  not  fettered  bj  the  forma 
of  marriage,  whoae  children,  as  Pelayo  asserta,  almoat  rivalled  in 
number  those  of  the  laity."  These  excessea  were  not  suppresaed  by 
the  council  of  Falencia.  In  1429  the  council  of  Tortosa,  nnder  the 
presidency  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fois,  papal  légate,  renewed  the  lament 


'  ConoJl.  Palentin. 
(á^uirreV.  298-99). 
'  Et  utinam  nunquam 


.       ■  .  '  Hispan 

nicolffl,  in  quibus  províociis  in  pauoo 
maiori  numero  aunt  fllii  laicomm  quara 
elericorum  ,  .  .  Ssepe  cuín  parocmanis 
muHeribus  quas  ad  confesaioaein  ad- 
mittunt,  Bcelaatissime  fomicantur  .  .  . 
De  bonis  eoolesite  pascunt  ooncubinam 
continué  et  filios,  et  de  pecunia  eeolesiie 
emunt  eia  posseissiones.  .  .  .  Multi 
presbyteri  et  alii  conatituti  in  aaoris, 
máxime  in  Hiapania,  in  Aaturia  et 
Gallieia  et  alibi,  et  publice  et  aliquotiea 
per   publicum   instnimentum   promit- 


tunt  et  jurant  quibuedam,  maiime 
nobilibus  mulieribua,  numquam.  eaa 
dimittere;  et  daat  eis  arras  de  bonis 
ecclesice  ei^  possessionea  ecdesiie,  publice 
eas  ducunt,  cura  consanguineia  et  amicis 
et  solenni  convivio,  acsi  essent  uxores 
legitima.— Alv.  Pelag.  de  Planctu  Ec- 
cleaiíe  Lib.  ii.  Art.  isviii.  (Bd.  1517 
fol.  131-8). 

This  forma  part  of  a  list  of  fifty-four 

chalas  brougíit  by  Pelayo  against  the 

clei^y  of  bÍ3   time — "peooant   in  his 

imuniter."    If  the  good  bishop  doea 

eiaggerafe,  these  mmisters  of  Christ 

must  have  becn  a  fearful  curse  to  the 

I  over  which  they  p 

of  the  8aviour. 
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that  the  canons  of  Valladolid  remained  unobserved,  and  in  repeating 
them  it  added  a  penalty  of  incarceration  for  pertinacious  offenders, 
indicating,  moreover,  one  of  the  vforst  abuses  to  which  the  subject 
gave  rise,  in  forbidding  all  officials  to  take  bribes  from  those  who 
trausgressed  the  rules.'  ThÍB  efFort  was  as  fruitlees  as  ati  previouB 
enea  had  been,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  same  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  the  sixteenth  century  waa  well  advanced. 


1  CoQcil.  Dertusan.  ann.  1429  can.  i¡.  (Aguiíre  V.  3S5-6). 
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In  a  former  section  we  have  seen  the  efforte  made  by  Calixtus  II. 
to  enforce  the  received  diseiplme  of  the  churcb,  and  we  have  noted 
the  Bcantj  measure  of  suceess  which  attended  bis  labors.  He  appar- 
ently  himself  reeognized  that  they  were  futile,  and  that  some  action 
of  more  decided  character  than  had  as  yet  been  attempted  was  neces- 
sary  to  accomplish  the  result  so  long  and  so  energeticaliy  eought, 
and  so  illusory  to  its  ardent  pursuers.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  and 
bis  triumph  over  bis  unfortunate  rival,  the  antí-pope  Martin  Burdino, 
be  summoned,  in  1123,  the  first  general  council  of  tbe  West,  to  con- 
firm  tbe  Concordat  of  Worms,  which  had  jnst  closed  half  a  century 
of  strife  between  tbe  papacy  and  the  empire.  Nearly  a  thousand 
prelates  obeyed  his  cal!,  and  that  august  assembly  promulgated  a 
canon  which  not  only  forbade  matrimony  to  those  bound  by  vowa 
and  holy  orders,  bnt  commanded  that  if  such  mamagea  were  con- 
tracted  they  should  be  brolten,  and  tbe  parties  to  tbem  subjected  to 
due  penance.^ 

Tbis  was  a  bold  innovation,  With  the  exception  of  a  decretal  of 
TJrban  II.  in  1090,  to  which  little  aítention  seems  to  have  been  paid, 
we  have  seen  that,  previous  to  Calixtua,  while  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage  was  beld  incompatible  with  the  ministry  of  tbe  altar  and  with 
the  enjoyment  of  church  property,  it  yet  was  respected  and  its  bind- 
ing  forcé  was  admitted,  even  to  the  point  of  rendering  those  who 
assumed  it  unfitted  for  tbeir  sacred  functions,  At  most,  and  as  a 
concession  to  a  lax  and  irreligious  generation,  the  option  was  allowed 
of  abandoning  eitber  the  wife  or  the  church.  At  Rheims,  Calixtus 
had  deprived  them  of  this  choice,  and  had  ordered  their  separation 
from  their  wives.     He  now  went  a  step  fdrtber,  and  by  tbe  Lateran 

•  Presbjteris,  diaconibus,  subdiaco-  I  monia  ab  bujusmodi  personis  disjungi, 
nibus  et  monachis  eoncuMnaí  babere,    et    peleonas    ad    ptenitentíam    redigi, 


contrahere,    penituB   iuita  Eoororum   canonum  difflnitiones 
~"*"  quoque  matñ-ljudicamua, — Concil.  Lateran.  I.  c.  21. 
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canon  lie  declared  the  sacrament  of  marriage  to  be  les3  potent  tlian 
the  religious  vow:  the  engagement  with  the  church  swallowed  np 
and  destroyed  all  other  ties,  This  gave  the  Snal  seai  to  the  aepara- 
tion  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  by  declaring  the  priesÜj  char- 
acter  to  be  indelible.  When  once  admitted  to  orders,  he  became  a 
being  set  apart  from  his  fellows,  conscerated  to  the  eervice  of  God ; 
and  the  impassable  gulf  between  him  and  the  laity  bound  hira  forever 
to  the  exclusive  interests  of  the  church.  It  is  easj  to  perceive  bow 
important  an  element  thia  irrevocable  nature  of  aacerdotalism  became 
in  eatablishing  and  consolidating  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  iuamensity  of  the  chango  thus  wrought  in  the  practico,  if  not 
in  the  doctrine,  of  the  church  can  best  be  understood  by  comparing 
the  formal  command  thus  iasued  to  the  Christian  world  witb  the 
unqualified  condemnation  pronounced  in  earlier  times  against  thoae 
■who  attempted  to  dissolve  marriage  under  religious  pretexta.'  And 
in  all  ages  the  church  has  regarded  the  chastity  of  the  monastic 
orders  as  even  more  imperative  than  that  of  the  secular  clergy. 

Rcvolntions  never  go  backwards.  Perhaps  the  Lateran  fathers 
wbo  adopted  the  canon  scarcely  realized  its  logical  conclusions. 
If  they  did,  they  at  all  events  shrank  from  expressing  tbem  openly 
and  íully,  and  left  the  feithful  to  draw  their  own  deductions  as  to 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  such  an  order.  Time,  however, 
familiarized  the  minds  of  ardent  churehmen  with  the  idea,  and  it  was 
seen  that  if  the  practico  thus  enjoined  ivaa  correct,  doctrine  mu8t  be 
made  to  suit  and  to  justify  it.  To  this  end  an  additional  stimulus 
waa  aSbrded  by  the  failure  of  the  canon  to  accomplish  the  resulta 
anticipated  from  it,  for  the  cuatom  of  sacerdotal  marriage  was  as  yet 
by  no  means  eradicated.  The  council  of  Liége,  held  hy  Innocent 
II.  in  1131,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  section,  and  those  of  Clermont 
and  Rheims,  over  which  he  likewiae  presided,  in  1130  and  1131, 
show  how  little  had  been  accomplished,  and  how  generally  the  clergy 
of  Europe  disregarded  the  restrictíona  nominally  imposed  upon  them, 
and  the  punishments  which  they  so  easily  eseaped,'     In  the  canons 

'  Thus   Gregory  ths   Great,  in  602:  quid   dioaot  .   .  .  et   cum   volunt   eas 

"Si  enim  dieunt  relLgionia  causa  eon-  separatas   reddere   oontínentiEB  feciunt 

jugia    deijere    dissolvi     leiendum    eat  mantos  earutn  adúlteros  veroa  etc." — 

Suia   etai   hoc  les   humana   ooncessit,  De  Bono  Tiduit.  e.  10. 
¡vina  les  tamen  prohibuit."— Qr^or. 
I.  Lib.  XI.  Epiet.  45.  '  Decrevimus  ut  ii  qui  a  subdiaco- 

And    St.   Augustia:   "Proinde   qui  natu    et    supra   uxores    duxerint,    aut 

dieunt  talium  nuptias  non  esse  nuptias  concubinas    habuerint,    offloio     atque 

sed  potius  adulteria  non  mihi  videntur  beneficio    eodesiastíco    careant. — CoQ- 

Bfttia    acute   oo   diligenter   considerare  cil.  Claromont.  ann.  1130  can.  4. 
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of  these  councila  not  only  is  it  observable  that  the  question  of  mar- 
riage  and  celibacj  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  matter  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  clergj,  but  also  that  the 
innovation  attempted  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  only  seven  or  eight 
jears  previoua,  is  prudently  suppressed  and  pasaed  over  without 
even  an  allusion. 


Innocent,  restored  to  Rome  and  to  power,  was  bolder  than  when 
wandering  through  Europo,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  faithful.  Sur- 
rounded  by  a  thousand  biahops  at  the  second  great  council  of  Lateran, 
in  1139,  he  no  longer  dreatied  to  oifend  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  proceedtKl  to  justify  the  canon  of  1123  by  creating  a 
doctrine  to  suit  the  practice  there  enjoined.  After  repeating  the 
canons  of  Clermont  and  Rheims,  he  unhesilatingly  pronounced  that 
a  unión  contraeted  in  oppoaition  to  the  rule  of  the  church  was  not  a 
marriage.'  He  draws  no  argument  from  the  conflict  of  saíiraments 
asBumed  to  be  incompatible ;  a  simple  vow  dissolvea  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  and  renders  it  nuil  and  void — or  rather  destroys  its 
efficacy  and  anticipatea  its  existence. 

The  abounding  wicltedness  of  a  perrerse  generation  caused  thía 
decree  of  the  loftieet  Christian  tribunal  to  fall  stiÜ-bom  and  abortive 
as  its  forerunners  had  done.'  The  church,  however,  was  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  new  doctrine  and  to  all  its  consequences.  When 
Eugenius  III.  -was  driven  out  of  Borne  by  Amold  of  Breacia,  he 
presided,  in  1148,  over  a  council  held  at  Rheims,  where  eleven 
hundred  hishofa  and  abbots  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  persecuted  repreaentative  of  St.  Peter, 
and  to  condemn  the  teachings  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,     From  this 


apostólico  et  toti  coiioiüo,  ne  quis  au- 
diat  miaaam  presbyteri  habentia  con- 
cubiuaiQ  vei  uxorem,  Aesensu  etianí 
omniura  flrmatum  est  ut  eleiiei  omnes 
a  eubdiacono  et  supra  continentes  sint, 
et  qui'non  fuerint  continentes,  depo- 
aantur. "— Udatr.    Babenb,   Cod.   Lib. 

'  TJt  autem  les  continentí»  et  Deo 
placens  munditia  in  ecclesiaaücis  pec- 
sonia  et  eaeris  ordinibus  dilatetur, 
statuimuB   qnatenUB   epiecopi,   presby- 


diaconi,  subdiaconi,  regulares 
ici  et  monachi  atque  conversi 
professi,  qui  aanctuní  transgredientes 
propositum  usores  sibi  copulare  pne- 
sumpeerint,  separentur.  Hujusmodi 
namque  copulationem,  quam.  contra 
-"'-""■--  igulam    constat    esse 


ecolefliastioa 


Qui  etiam  ab  inTicem  eepa- 
rttti,  pro  lantis  eiceaaibuB  condignam 
plenitentiam  agant. — Concil.  Lateran. 


Sed  nimia  abundan»  per 
orbem  nequitia  terrigenaruní  corda  ( 
tra  ©ccleaiaatica  aoita  obduravit. — 
deric.  Vital.  P.  iii.  Lib.  xiü.  o.  20. 
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great  assembly  he  procured  the  confirmation  of  the  new  dogma  by 
their  adoption  of  the  Lateran  canon ;  while  the  repetition  of  that  of 
Clermont  and  Rheims  (of  1130  and  1131)  shows  that  the  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  repress  still  existed  in  full  forcé.'  The  vague 
asBertion  of  Eugenius  that  he  was  but  following  in  the  footstepa  of 
the  holy  fathers,  and  a  special  reference  to  Innocent  II.  as  his 
authority,  render  it  probable  that  the  memhers  of  the  council 
demurred  in  committing  themselves  to  the  new  principie,  and  that  it 
was  only  by  showing  that  the  matter  was  already  decided  under  the 
irrefragable  authority  of  a  genera!  council  that  the  consent  of  the 
Tranaalpine  churches  was  ohtained. 

St.  Bernard  himself,  the  impersonation  of  ascetic  sacerdotalism, 
hesitated  to  subscribe  to  the  new  dogma,  and  when  the  monks  of 
Chartres  asked  him  to  reconcile  it  with  the  teachings  of  Augustin 
and  Gregory  the  Great  he  candidly  confessed  that  his  dialéctica!  skül 
was  unequal  to  the  task.'  So  when  an  abbot  applied  to  him  for  ad- 
vice  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  monks,  who  had  left  the  convent  and 
married,  St.  Bernard  stigmatized  the  act  as  highly  improper,  but 
hesitated  to  pronounce  it  unlawfiíí.  He  recommended  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  convince  the  parties  that  they  were  perilling  their  salvan 
tion,  and  if  this  failed  he  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  be  sepa- 
rated  by  episcopal  authority.'  In  fact,  four  years  aft«r  the  council  of 
Rheims,  St.  Bernard  reproached  Eugenius  with  having  caused  the 
adoption  of  canona  which  no  one  pretended  to  obey.  If  he  thought 
that  they  were  enforced,  he  grievously  erred ;  if  he  did  not  think  so, 
he  had  sinned  either  by  decreeing  what  waa  not  to  be  observed  or  in 
neglecting  to  punish  their  non-obaervance — and  no  one  was  punished 
for  his  disobedience.* 

Even  in  Rome  itself  the  point  was  still  disputed.  At  that  verj 
time  Gratian,  the  greatest  canonist  of  the  age,  waa  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  hia  "Concordia  discordantium   Canonum,"  a  work 


'  Conoil.  Remens.  a 
ictorum 


1. 1148ct 

.    quatenus    episcopí, 
preabyteri,  diaconi,  etc." 

>  Et  ad  htec  nihil  ad  pneaena  certius 
breviuaque  responde adutn  occurrit,  nisi 
quod  ita  eancti  antistites  Gapuerunt : 
rectene?  ipsi  viderint. — Lib.  de  Pr»- 
oept.  et  Diflpensat.  cap.  XVII,-  "■-'— ^ 
contrasta  the   contradictory  c 


— Abelítrd 
of 


the  chupch  in  these  matters  ín  his  Sie  et 
Non  cap.  cxjtll.  It  was  possibl^  among 
other  motives  the  skilful  unveiling  of 
ecclesiastioai  inconaiateneies  in.  this 
euñous  work  that  led  the  authoritiea  of 
the  church  to  procure  the  compilatioa 
of  Gratian'a  "Decretum." 

'  Bernardi  Epist.  LXIVI. 

*  Ejusd.    de    Oonsidecat,    Lib.    iii. 
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its  way  to  general  respect,  ñor 
who  disregarded  the  acknowl- 
ing  in  orders,  or  by  permitting 


■ondertaken  at  the  request  of  the  papal  curia  to  restore  to  the  canon 
law  the  preéminence  which  it  was  fast  losing  in  consequence  of  the 
recentlj  revived  studjof  the  Justinian  jurisprudence.  Published  in 
1151  under  the  auspicea  of  Eugenios  himself,  and  presented  to  the 
■world  as  the  authoritatiTe  esposition  of  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  it  was  everywhere  received  with  aeclamation,  and  has 
remained  to  this  day  the  foundation  of  the  canon  law.  Yet  Gratian 
himself,  in  this  worlc  without  appeal,  diatinctly  declares  his  oppo- 
sition  to  the  doctrine  of  Innocent  and  Eugenina,  asaerting  that  a 
deacon  can  lawftilly  marry  if  he  cbooses  to  abandon  the  ministry, 
and  that  the  sacrament  of  marriage  is  so  potent  that  no  antecedent 
vow  can  render  it  void.' 

The  new  law  was  long  in  winning  ii 
can  it  be  a  subject  of  wonder  if  those  ii 
edged  canons  of  the  church  by  marryin 
Buch  marríages  in  those  under  their  charge,  should  neglect  a  rule  of 
recent  origin  and  of  more  than  douhtfiíl  propriety.  The  church, 
howcver,  was  committ«d  to  it,  and,  moreover,  could  see  in  its  eventual 
recognition  a  more  effectual  meang  of  accomplishing  the  long  desired 
object  than  in  any  expedient  previously  tried,  By  destroying  all 
snch  marríages,  pronouncing  them  nuil  and  void,  inflicting  an  inef- 
faceahle  stigma  on  wife  and  ofTspring,  subjeeting  the  woman  to  the 
certainty  of  being  cast  off  without  resource  and  without  option  on 
the  part  of  the  huaband,  the  position  of  the  wife  of  an  ecclesiastie 
would  heeome  most  unenviable;  her  kindred  would  prevent  her  from 
exposing  heraelf  to  such  calamities,  and  no  priest  could  aucceed  in 
finding  a  consort  aboTe  the  lowest  clasa,  whose  unión  with  him  would 
expose  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  flock. 

How  slender  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  efíbrta  of  Innocent 
and  Eugenius,  however,  is  manifeated  by  the  allusions  of  Geroch, 
Provost  of  Reiohersperg,  who,  writing  about  the  middie  of  the  cen- 


in  the  Svllnbus  of  Dec.  1864,  Pius  IX. 
has  condemned  the  error  of  attributing 
it  to  Bonifaoe  TIII.  Some  zealously 
orthodoí  writera  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  the  church  consisten tlj 
lUBintained  this  doctrine  from  the  he- 
ginning,  but  the  contraír  ¡a  adtnitted 
by  the  greatcr  number  of  Cfttholic  au- 
thorities,  Cf.  Zacearía,  Storia  Polém- 
ica, p.  346-7  and  Bernal  Diaz,  Practica 
Criminalis  Canónica  cap.  74. 


'  Si  vero  diaconas 
sare  voluerií,  et 
licite  poteat  uti,     Nam  elsi 


obtulerit, 


conjugii,  quod   neo   ex  violatione  voti 

g)te8t    diflaolvl     ipsum    conjugium. — 
omment.  in  Can.  i.  Diat.  xxvil. 
The  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
Innocent  and  Bugenius  into  the  church 
has  given  rise  to  some  controversy.    In 
the  Encyclieal  of  Aug.  22,  1851,  and 
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tury,  complains  that  any  one  who  would  shun  intercourse  with 
NicoUtan  and  simoniacal  heretics  muat  quit  the  world,  for  it  was  fiíll 
of  them,  and  he  maintains  the  proprJety  of  calling  them  herética 
becaase  they  openly  defended  and  justified  their  evÜ  courses.' 
Indeed,  so  shameleasiy  were  their  transgressions  displayed,  that  the 
feithlul  were  sometimes  scandaíized  bj  the  sight  of  the  prieeta'  wivea 
assisting  their  husbands  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar;' while  con- 
ventual discipline  had  sunk  so  low  that  nuns  were  in  the  habit  of 
deferring  their  formal  vows  until  the  lassitude  of  oíd  age  should 
render  the  restraints  thereby  asaumed  easy  to  be  endured,'  and 
canüüs  led  a  life  which  wae  only  distioguishable  from  that  of  the 
laity  by  its  shamelessness,*  Ñor  was  this  confined  ío  Germany.  In 
France,  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  complajns  that  those  who 
married  in  orders  openly  defended  their  evil  practicea  and  quoted 
Scripture  to  sustain  themaelFes." 

In  England,  as  seen  in  a  preceding  aection,  the  new  theory  of 
Innocent  and  Eugenias  remained  a  dead  letter.  Indeed,  as  late  as 
1470  Sir  John  Forteseue  incidentally  alludes  to  a  recent  case  in 
which  a  priest  named  John  Fringe,  who  had  lived  in  orders  for  three 
years,  procured  two  false  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  had  previously 
been  betrothed  to  a  certain  maiden,  and  this  preliminary  promise  of 
maj-riage  was  held  by  court  to  aupersede  his  priestly  ordination ;  he 
was  ejected  from  the  priesthood  and  compelled  to  marry  the  girl,  with 
whom  he  lived  fourteen  years,  until  he  was  executed  for  treason 
by  the  Lancaatrians  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.*  In  Spain,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  priestly  marriage  was  forbidden  by  the  secular 
iaw  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  priests  in 


1  Gerhühi  Tract.  adv.  Simoniac.  c.  2. 
— About  the  yenr  1140,  we  flnd  St. 
Bernard  (Epist.  203)  writing  to  the 
biahop  and  clergy  of  Tréves,  urging 
them  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of  a 
matTÍed  subdeacon  of  their  church, 
in  terms  which  show  that  no  severe 
applicntion  of  Ihe  conons  was  to  be 
eupected. 

'  Gerhohi  Eipoait.  in  Psalm 

'  Gerhohi  Eiposit.  in  Psalm 
c.  iKxv.     An  alluaion  in  t"  " 
to  Eugeniua  III.  and   the 
Bheima  shows  that  it  waa 
tween  11Í8  and  1158.      It  seema  that 
the   auna  rebelled  againat  the  canon 


{Concil  Eemení  ana  1148  can,  iv.) 
conflnins  them  to  their  convenís 
under  threat  of  depnvation  of  Chria- 
tian  sepultura 

'  Ibid   cap  ilTi 

^  Hugon.  Kothoraag.  contra  Haret. 
Lib.  III.  cap.  V. — Hugh  gives  ua  in  a 
new  form  the  oíd  colculation  as  to  the 
comparativo  merils  of  virginity,  conti- 
nence,  aad  marriage — "  Non  centesimo 
honore  cum  virginibus  gloriatur,  non 
sexageaima  continentÍBS  palma  laítatur, 
sed  tricésimo  conjugii  labore  fatigatur. " 

'  Forteacue  de  Laúd.  Leg.  Angl.  cap. 
ixi. — Forteseue  apeaka  of  tho  case  as 
having  occurred  within  his  own.  knowl- 
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oonsequence  were  wont  to  protect  their  partners  by  entering  into 
the  most  aolemii  compacta,  the  cuatomary  employment  of  which 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  habitually  enforced  by  the  mimicipal 
tribiinals  regardlesa  of  the  censures  of  the  church. 

The  long  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.,  extending  from  1159  to 
1181,  waa  absorbed  for  the  most  part  by  hia  deadlj  strife  with  Fred- 
eric  Earbarossa.  Tet,  even  before  he  waa  released  from  that  ever- 
present  danger,  he  found  leisure  to  urge  the  cause  of  sacerdotal 
celibacy;  and  after  the  humiliation  of  his  mortal  enemy  Le  devoted 
himsclf  to  it  with  a  zeal  which  earned  for  him  among  his  contempo- 
raries  the  credit  of  establishing  ita  observance.'  He  who,  as  the 
légate  Roland,  had  nearly  paid,  under  the  avenging  aword  of  Otho 
of  Wittelsbach,  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  hia  rude  boldnesa  at  the 
imperial  court,  was  little  likely  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  claims  which 
tho  church  aaserted  on  the  obedience  of  layman  and  clerk ;  and  he 
recognized  too  fully  the  potency  of  the  canons  of  Lateran  and 
Bheims  not  to  insist  upon  their  observance.  The  veiy  necessity  imder 
which  he  found  himself,  however,  of  repeating  those  canons  shows 
how  utteriy  neglected  they  had  been,  and  how  successfuUy  the  clergy 
had  thus  far  resisted  their  reception  and  ackoowledgment.  Thus 
when,  in  1163,  he  held  the  council  of  Tours,  he  waa  obliged  to  con- 
tent  himaelf  with  a  canon  which  allowed  three  wamings  to  those 
who  publicly  kepfc  concubines,  and  it  was  only  afier  neglect  of  these 
wamings  that  they  were  threatened  with  deprivation  of  functiona 
and  benefice;*  and  when,  in  1172,  hia  legatea  presided  over  the 
council  of  Arranches,  which  absolved  Henry  II.  for  the  murder  of 
A'Becket,  the  Norman  clergy  were  emphatically  reminded  that  those 
who  marriod  in  holy  ordera  rauat  put  awaj  their  wives,  and  this  in 
terms  which  indícate  that  the  rule  had  not  been  previously  o 


'^  !Et  constituit  ut  nuHus  ia  sacrís 
ordlnibus  hflbeat  uxorem  vel  concu- 
biaam. — Chron.  S.  ^gid.  in  Brunswig. 

'  Concil.  Turón,  aun.  1163  can.  4 
(MS.  8t.  Micbael.  ap.  Harduin.  Tom. 
VI.  P.  li.  p.  160O). 

'  Qui  autera  a  subdiaconatu  vel  su- 
pra  sd  matrimonia  convolaverint, 
mulierea  etiora  invitas  et  renitentes 
relinguant. — Concil.  Abrincens.  ann. 
1172  c.  1.  I  give  tbis  on  the  autbority 
of  the  Abate  Zacearía  (Nuova  GiustU 
ftcozione  del  Celibato  Sacro  p.  120) ; 
there  is  no  such  canon   among  those 


attributed  to  the  council  by  Hapdouin 
ÍT.  VI.  P.  11.  p.  1634),  and  by  Bessin 
(Concil,  Botomagenaia,  p.  86),  wbose 
aceounts  of  the  proceedings  are  ex- 
tracted  from  Koger  of  Hoveden  and 
tally  with  that  given  in  tho  Gesta 
Henrici  II.  attriSuted  lo  Bonedíct  of 
Peterboro  (I.  33.  51.  K.  Series).  Ai  a 
number  of  canons  proposcd  by  the 
papal  legates,  Cardinal»  Tbeodwin  and 
Albert,  were  rejeeted  by  the  Norman 
bishops,  it  is  possible  that  the  local 
reports  and  those  current  at  Rome  mav 
have  differed. 
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Yet  notwithstanding  this  formal  declaration,  only  a  few  yeara  later 
we  find  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  applying  to  him  for  counsel  in 
the  case  of  a  deacon  who  had  committed  matrimony,  to  which  Alex- 
ander  of  courae  replied  that  tho  marriage  was  no  marriage,  and  that 
the  offending  ecclesiastic  muat  be  separated  from  the  wotnan,  and 
undergo  dae  penance,'  The  persistence  of  the  pope,  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  his  urgency,  are  farther  shown  by  sundry  epistlea  to  varióos 
English  bishops,  in  which  the  rule  is  enunciated  as  absoluto  and  un- 
varying;*and  he  tates  occasion  to  stigoiatize  such  marriages  with 
the  most  degrading  epithet,  when  he  graciously  pardons  those  con- 
cerned,  and  permita  íheir  restitution  after  a  long  courae  of  penitence, 
on  their  giving  evidence  of  a  reformed  life.* 

Yet  even  Álexander  was  forced  to  abate  aomewhat  of  ]iis  stem 
determination,  in  consideration  of  the  incorrigihle  perversity  of  the 
time,  though  he  eeems  not  to  have  remarked  that  he  abandoned  the 
principie  by  admitting  exceptiona,  and  that  the  reaaons  assigned  in 
such  individual  cases  might,  with  equal  cogency,  be  applied  to  the 
total  ivithdrawal  of  the  rule.  When  the  Calabrian  bishops  informed 
him  that  clerks  in  holy  orders  throughout  their  dioceses  committed 
matrimony,  he  ordered  that  priesta  and  deacons  shoidd  be  irrevocably 
separated  from  their  wivea ;  but,  in  the  case  of  subdeacons  of  doubtfiíl 
moráis,  he  inatructed  the  prelatea  that  they  ahould  taeitly  connive  at 
the  irregularity,  lest  in  place  of  one  woman,  many  should  be  abuaed, 
and  a  greater  evil  be  incurred,  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  a  lesa.*  This 
worldly  wisdom  also  dictated  his  orders  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
wboae  diocese  subdeacons  were  in  the  habit  of  openiy  marrying.  He 
directa  an  examination  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  offenders  j 
those  whoae  regular  hahits  and  ataid  morality  afford  fair  expectation 
of  their  chaatity  in  celibacy  are  to  he  forcibly  separated  from  their 
wives  ;  while  those  whose  disorderly  character  renders  probable  their 
genera]  licentiousness  if  condemned  to  a  single  Ufe  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed — taking  care,  however,  that  they  do  not  minister  at  the  altar, 
or  receive  ecclesiaatical  benifices." 


'  PoBt  Coneil.  Lateran.  P.  xviii. 
c.  12. 

'  Post  Concil.  Lateran.  P.  xvrii. 
c.  2,  fi. 

'  Sane  sacerdotes  ¡lli,  gui  nuptias 
contrahunt,  quíe  non  nuptiie  sed  con- 
tuternia  sunt  potiiie  nuncu  panda, 
p03t    longam    poenitentiam    et    vilam 


laudabilem  coc  tinentas,  officio  eao 
restituí  potenint,  et  ei  indulgentia 
sui  episcopi  eju8  eieeoutlonem  habere. 
—Can.  i  Bitra,  Tit.  üí.  Lib.  «I. 

'  Post   Conci!.    Lateran.    P.   xvin. 
c.  4. 
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Alexander  adopted  tlie  principie  tbat  a  simple  vow  of  ciíastity  did 
not  prevent  marriage  or  render  it  nuil,  but  that  a  formal  vow,  or  the 
receptioQ  of  orders,  created  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  or  a  total  in- 
ability  to  enter  into  it  ;^  but  Celestin  III.  carried  the  principie  Btill 
farther,  and  decreed  that  a  simple  vow,  while  it  did  not  dissolve  an 
existing  connection,  waa  sufScient  to  prevent  a  fiíture  one.* 

Alexander  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  portion  of  the  question, 
but  with  ceaseless  activitj  labored  to  enforce  the  observance  of  celi- 
baey  ¡n  genera!,  and  to  represa  the  immorality  which  disgraced  the 
church  throughout  Christendom — immorality  which  led  Alain  de 
ríale,  the  "Universal  Doctor,"  to  characterize  the  ecclesiastics  of 
his  time  as  being  oH  men  in  their  inefficiency  and  young  men  in 
their  unbridled  paasions.*  Alexander's  efibrta  were  particulaxly 
directed  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  hereditary  priesthood,  and 
ite  constant  consequence,  hereditary  benefices.  If  I  have  made  litUe 
allusion  to  this  subject  during  the  century  under  conaideration,  it  Í3 
not  that  the  church  had  relaxed  her  exertions  to  place  some  limit  on 
this  apparently  incurable  disorder,  or  that  the  passive  reaistance  to 
her  eflbrta  had  been  lesa  aucceasful  than  we  have  seen  it  on  previouB 
occaaions.  The  perpetual  injunctions  of  Alexander  show  at  once 
the  universalíty  of  the  vice,  and  the  determination  of  the  pontiff  to 
eradjcate  it.  At  the  same  time  it  became  a  frequent,  and  no  doubt 
a  profitable  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  papal  chancery,  to  grant 
special  dispensations  when  those  who  held  such  preferment,  or  who 
desired  to  retain  their  wives,  underwent  the  dangers  and  expense  of 
a  journey  to  Kome,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  confidence  in  the 
henignity  of  the  Holy  Father  by  a  rescript  to  their  biahops,  com- 
manding  their  reinstatement  in  the  benefices  from  which  Üiey  had 


and   Chapter   of   Lincoln,   Aleíander 
granta  |>ermÍ9a¡on  of  mnrri^) 


n  that  tte  subdiaconata  of  t1:._ 
person  referred  to  carried  with  it  no  pre- 
ferment.—Ibid.  o.  U. 

•  Poat  Concil,  Lateran.  P.  ti.  o,  9. 

'  Votuin  siraplex  Impedit  Bponaalia 
de  ftituro,  non  autem  dirimit  matri- 
monium  aequens ;  secus  in  voto  aolenni. 
—Can.  6  Eitra  Lib.  IT.  Tit.  vi. 

The    practical    rule    deduced    bj   a 


shrewd  lawyer  in  the  latter  ha!f  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy  from  this  varjing 
lagislation  is,  "Note  deus  rallea;  que 
simple  vou  et  soUempnié  lie  maeme 
quant  á  Deu ;  et  simple  vou  empéche  S 
marier,  raéa  il  ne  t     '       ■  '      ■  "  ■ 


dépie( 


«de  El 


mariage,  m 
.  'glise"— (Livras  de  Jostice 
et  de  Plet,  Liv.  x.  chap,  vi.  g  6).  This 
is  likewise  the  conelueion  reaohed  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Summ.  Theol.  Supp, 
QtiEest.  Liii.  Art.  i,  ií. 

'  Alani  ablnaulis  Lib.  Pcenitentialis. 
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been  ejected.'  The  power  to  grant  such  dispensationa  waa  shrewdly 
reaerved  aa  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  papal  court ;'  and  a  high 
cfaurchman  of  the  period  assures  us  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaJning  them.*  It  nced  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  Alesander's 
siiccessor,  Lucius  III,,  found  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
priestly  office  claimed  as  an  absolute  right.*  And  not  only  did  the 
claJms  of  the  papal  ehancery  thus  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the 
law  by  its  power  of  granting  dispenaaíions,  but  its  appellate  juris- 
diction  was  constantly  used  to  avert  punishinent  from  the  worst  of- 
fenders.  Thus  Lucius  III.,  about  the  year  1181  waa  obliged  to  gi-ant 
to  Maurice  de  SuUy,  Bishop  of  París,  tbe  right  to  dispossess  of  their 
benéficos  and  functions,  without  appeal,  certain  notorious  concu- 
binarians  who,  on  being  threatened  with  the  application  of  the  law, 
had  defied  him  by  interposing  an  appeal  to  Kome."  Thia  centraliza- 
tion  of  ali  power  in  the  papal  court,  and  the  unblushing  yenality  of 
the  Román  officials,  meet  us  in  every  age  as  the  efficient  obstacle  to 
the  efforts  of  reforming  prelates  throughout  Europe. 

The  uncertainty  of  thia  conflieting  legislation,  at  times  enforced, 
and  at  times  disponsed  with  by  the  supreme  power,  led  to  innumer- 
able complications  and  endless  perplexitj  in  prívate  life.  Indeed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  canons  aro  founded  on  responsea  given  by  the 
popea  to  settle  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  arísing  from  ignoracce  or 
neglect  of  the  discipline  enjoined,  and  many  of  thrae  reveal  extreme 
hardahip  inflicted  on  those  who  could  be  convicted  of  no  intentional 
guilt.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  instance  of  the  troubles  caused 
by  the  new  regulations  was  that  of  Bossaert  d'Avesnes,  which  resulted 
in  a  desperate  war  to  determine  the  possession  of  the  rich  provinces 
of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  As  it  illustrates  the  doubts  which  still 
environed  these  particular  points,  and  the  conflieting  decisions  to 
which  they  were  liable,  even  from  the  ¡nfállibilitj  of  successive  popes, 
it  may  be  worth  briefly  sketch ing  here. 


'  Post.  ConcJI.  Lateran.  P.  six.  c.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  9,  10.— Can.  10,  11,  12, 
14,  Extra  Lib.  i.  Tit.  xvii. 
'  Cru.  17,  18,  Eitra  Lib.  i.  Tit.  ivii, 
^  Quia  de  talibus  dbsque  dífficultate 
curia  Komana  dispensat,  quia  et  de 
aubdiaconibua  quibusdam  audivimu9  a 
domino  Papa  dispenstttum. — Gicald. 
Cambrena.    Gemm.    Eccles.    Dist.   II. 


'  CoDsuetudinem  iatroductam  quod 
filii  corum  qui  vestraa  ecelesiaa  teniie- 
nint.  .  .  .  patribus  .  .  .  conseeuti,  .-ub 
reprehensibili  eoliosione  volunt  ipsas 
ecolesias  jure  Buccesaionís  babero,  etc. — 
Lucii.  PP.  IIT.  Epist.  88.~Cf.  Concil. 
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When  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  Coiistantinople,  died  ia 
1206,  hÍ9  eldest  daughtor  Jane  succeeded  to  bis  territories  of  Flandera 
and  Hainault,  while  his  aecond  child,  Margaret,  vfos  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Bossaert  d'Avesnes.  Bossaert  was  a  relative  of  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Champagne,  and  though  he  held  the  eomparatively 
insignificant  position  of  chantre  of  Tournaj,  he  waa  yet  a  man  of 
great  repute  and  influence.  With  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the 
catates  of  Flanders,  Margaret  and  Bossaert  veré  married,  the  issuo 
of  the  unión  being  three  sons.  Whether  the  fact  of  hia  having 
received  the  subdiaconate  was  publiclj  fenown  or  not  is  somewbat 
doubtfiíl ;  but  he  seems  at  length  to  have  been  awaltened  to  a  sense 
of  his  uncertain  position,  when  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpoae  of 
obtaining  a  dispensation  and  legitimating  bis  cbildren.  Innocent  III. 
not  only  refosed  the  application,  but  commanded  him-  to  reatore 
Margaret  to  her  relatives  and  to  do  penance  by  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie 
Holj  Land.  Disregarding  these  injunctions,  he  lived  openly  with 
hÍ8  wife  after  his  retum  and  was  excommunicated  in  consequence. 
At  length  Margaret  left  him  and  married  Guillaume  de  Dampiewe, 
wbile  Bossaert  was  assassinated  during  a  second  visit  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  seeking  reconciliatioa  to  the  eburch.  When  at  laat, 
in  1244,  the  Countesa  Jane  closed  ber  long  and  weaiy  career  by 
asauming  the  veü  at  Marquette,  without  leaving  heirs,  the  children 
of  Margaret  by  botb  marriages  claimed  the  succession,  and  Margaret 
favored  the  younger,  asserting,  without  scrnple,  that  her  eider  sons 
were  illegitimate.  The  difficult  question  was  referred  to  St.  Louíb 
for  arbitration,  and  in  1247  the  good  Iting  assigned  Flanders  to 
Gui  de  Dampierre  and  Hmnault  to  Jean  d'Avesnes,  thus  recognizing 
botb  marriagea  as  legitímate.  This,  of  course,  satisfied  neither  party. 
Innocent  IV.  was  appealed  to,  and  in  1248  be  sent  commissioners  to 
inveatigate  the  knotty  afiair.  Tbey  reportad  tbat  the  marriage  of 
Bosaaert  bad  been  contracted  in  the  face  of  all  Flanders,  and  tbat 
tbe  d'Avesnes  were  legitímate,  whicb  judgment  was  confirmed  by 
Innocent  bimself  in  1252.  Thus  fortified,  Jean  d'Avesnes  resisted 
the  proposed  partition,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  aróse.  Tbe  victory 
of  Va«heren  placed  tbe  Dampierre  in  the  hands  of  their  half-brothers, 
and  promised  to  be  decisive,  until  Margaret  called  in  Charlea  de 
Valois,  bribing  him  with  the  offer  of  Hainault  to  complete  tbe  dis- 
inheriting  of  ber  first-bom.     The  war  continued  nntil  Louis,  re- 
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turning  from  the  East  in  1255,  compelled  the  combatanta  to  lay  down 
their  arma,  and  to  abide  by  his  arbitratíon.' 

In  thÍ8  case  we  see  Innocent  III.  deciding  tbat  marriage  was  in- 
compatible witb  the  subdiaconate,  Yet  it  is  a  strikíng  iliustration 
of  the  imcertainty  which  still  surrouiided  the  matter  to  find  the  same 
pope,  in  1208,  eommanding  a  subdeacon  of  Laon  to  retum  to  the 
wife  whom  he  had  abandoned  on  taking  orders,  and  to  treat  her  in 
all  respecta  as  a  wife.  Innocent  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  tem- 
porizing  concession  to  prevailing  laxity,  and  jet  in  this  case  he 
overmled  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the  canona  that  married 
men  taking  orders  should  thenceforth  treat  their  vives  as  eisters ; 
and  the  doubts  which  experienced  ecclesiaetics  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  law  are  visible  in  the  fiíct  that  when  the  wife  com- 
plained  of  her  abandonment  to  the  metropolitan  authorities  at 
Bheims  they  did  not  pretend  to  give  judgment,  but  sent  the  testi- 
mony  in  the  case  at  once  to  Innocent  for  bis  decisión-' 

Another  curious  case  occurring  about  the  same  time  illustrates  the 
complexity  of  the  questions  which  aróse  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  selfishness  of  aseetic  zeal  sometimes  eluded  even  the  very  slender 
barriers  with  which  the  church  limited  its  gratifieation.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  was  an  ancient  rule  that  no  man  conid  assume  monastic 
vowB  without  the  asaent  of  his  wife,  with  the  additional  condi- 
tion  that  she  must  at  the  same  time  enter  a  mmnery.  It  ap- 
pears  that  a  husband  desiring  to  become  a  monk,  and  finding  hia 
wife  obstinately  opposed  to  his  designs,  enlisted  the  services  of 
various  priests  to  influence  her,  carefully  concealing  from  her  the 
obligation  Tvhich  her  assent  would  impose  upon  her  to  take  the  veil. 
Still  she  obstinately  refused,  until  at  last  he  threatened  to  caatrate 
himself,  when  she  yielded  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  placing 
with  her  own  hanós  his  bead  on  the  altar.  The  wife  thus  abandoned 
took  to  evü  courses,  and  the  husband-monk  applied  in  pereon  to 
Innocent  III-  to  learn  whether  he  ought  to  remain  in  his  order, 
seeing  that  hia  continence  might  be  responsible  for  her  unchastity. 
In  epite  of  the  deceit  practised  upon  the  wife,  Innocent  resolved  his 
douhts  in  favor  of  the  majntenance  of  his  vows,  giving  as  a  reason 


1  D'Oudegherat,  Annales  de  Flaadre,  I  cent.  PP.  III,  Kegest.  Append.  ad  Iiib. 
ohap.  ciii.— Baluz.   et  Mansi  T.  i.—   xiv. 
Minei  Diplom.  Lib.  i.  c.  88. — Grandes 
Chronique»,  T.  IV.  pp.  339-42.— Inno- 1      ■  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Begest.  ii.  20Í. 
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that  her  adnlteriea  deprived  her  of  claim  on  Mm.    At  the  same  time, 
nothing  was  said  as  to  compelling  the  woman  to  take  the  veil.' 


In  view  of  these  perplesities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  the  r 
spirit  of  Alexander  III.,  dismayed  at  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
struggle,  or  appalled  at  the  ineradicable  vices  which  defied  even 
papal  authority,  at  times  shrank  from  the  conteat  and  waa  readj  to 
abandon  the  principie.  If  we  may  believe  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who,  as  a  contemporary  intimately  connected  with  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authoritiea  in  England,  wag  not  likely  to  be  mistaken, 
and  wbose  long  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Innocent  III.  would  have 
afforded  him  ampie  opportunitiea  of  correcting  a  misstatement, 
Alexander  had  once  resolved  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  the  Greek 
church  in  "Western  Europe,  permitting  single  marriages  with  virgins. 
To  this  he  had  obtaincd  the  assent  of  his  whole  court,  except  hÍ3 
chaocellor  Albert,  who  was  afterwarda  pope  under  the  ñame  of 
Gregory  VIII.  The  resistanee  of  this  dignitary  was  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  prqject.*  Alexander,  indeed, 
was  not  alone  in  thia  conviction.  Giraldus  himself  was  fully  con- 
vinced  that  such  &  chango  would  be  most  usefiíl  to  the  church, 
thongh  as  archdeacon  of  St.  David's  he  had  displayed  his  zeal  fot 
the  enforcement  of  the  canon  by  meaaures  too  energetic  for  the  de- 
generacy  of  the  age,  and  though  he  occupies,  in  his  "  Gemma  Eccle- 
siastica,"  twentj-one  chapters  with  an  exhortation  to  his  clergy  to 
abandon  their  evil  courses."  Men  of  high  character  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  even  stronger  ground  against  the  rule.  The  celebrated  Peter 
Comeator,  whose  orthodoxy  is  unquestioned,  tanght  publicly  in  his 
lectures  that  the  devil  had  never  inflicted  so  severe  a  blow  on  the 
church  as  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  celibacy.* 

volutabro  volvitur  adhuo  et  versatur, 
hanc  saltem  altari  sacro  et  sacriflciis 
reverentiam  sacerdos  cxhibeat,  ut  vel 
tribus  diebuB  et  noctibus  priusquaoi 
Corpus  CliTÍsti  conaecfare  prEesumat 
mundum  .   .  ,  vas  eustodiat." — Ibid. 

*  HocautommaKistrumPetrumMan- 
ducatorem  ¡n  audíentia  totius  scholEe 
su»  quie  tot  et  tantis  viris  litecatissimis 
refería  fuit  dicentem  audivi,  quia 
nunquam  liostía  ille  antiquus  in  aliquo 
articulo,  adeo  ecclcsiam  Dei  ciroum- 
venit,  sicut  iu  Toti  illim  emisaione  — 
Ibid.  cap.  tí. 


'  Innocent,  PP.  III.  Regest.  x:i,  13. 

'  Girald.  Oanabrens.  Gemm,  Bccles. 
Dist.  II.  cap.  vi. 

The  "  Gemma "  was  the  favorite 
Work  of  its  author,  who  relates  with 


upoD  it  by  fi 

'  Yet  so  hopeleas  was  this  well-in- 
tentioned  attempt,  that  Giraldus  is 
willii^  to  let  off  hi3  recale! trant  clergy 
with  the  simple  restriotioa  demanded 
of  the  laity — abstinence  for  three  days 
previ  oustopartftltingof  the  communion. 
"  Qui  igitur  iü  ¡mmunditiffl  veluti  suo 
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These  were  but  individual  opinions.  The  policy  of  the  chnreh 
remained  unaltered,  and  Alexander's  aucceesors  emulated  his  exampJe 
in  endeavoriüg  to  enforce  the  canons.  Clement  III.  took  advantage 
of  the  profound  impression  which  the  capture  of  Jenisalem  by  Saladin 
(Oct.  1187)  produced  on  all  Europe,  when  the  fall  of  the  Latín 
kingdom  was  attributed  to  the  sins  of  Christendom.  He  p 
general  reformation.  Abstinence  ftom  meat  on 
Saturdays  for  five  years,  and  various  other  kinds  of  mortification 
were  enjoined  on  all,  to  propitiate  a  justly  oíTended  Deity,  but  the 
clergy  were  the  objects  of  special  reproof,  Their  extreme  laxity  of 
moráis,  their  neglect  of  the  dresa  of  their  order,  their  worldly  ambi- 
tion  and  pursuits,  drinking,  gambling,  and  fiocking  to  tournaments, 
and  the  unclerical  deportment  which  lefl  little  difference  between 
them  and  the  laity,  were  some  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
them.  To  their  incontinenee,  however,  was  cbiefly  attributed  the 
wrath  of  God,  besidea  the  meaaurelesa  scandab  to  which  their 
conduct  exposed  the  cburch,  and  tbey  were  comnianded  to  remove 
all  suapected  females  from  tbeir  houses  within  forty  days,  under  pain 
of  suspensión  from  their  fiínctions  and  revenuea.^  That  these  rebukes 
were  not  the  mere  angry  declamation  of  an  ascetie  ia  shown  bj  the 
declaraíion  of  Celestin  III.,  a  few  years  later,  that  througbout 
Germany  the  custom  still  prevailed  of  fathers  aubatituting  in  their 
benéfica  their  sons,  born  during  priesthood,  ao  that  frequently 
parent  and  offspring  miniatered  together  in  the  same  churcb ;'  and 
the  extent  of  the  demoralization  is  evident  when  we  find  the  aons  of 
priests  and  deaeons  alluded  to  as  a  class  ineligible  to  knighthood  in 
a  eonstitution  of  Frederic  Barbaroasa  in  1187.'  Tbe  regular  clergy 
offered  no  exception  to  tbe  general  relasation  of  discipline.  In  1192 
Odo,  Bisbop  of  Toul,  felt  himself  forced  to  deplore  the  wickedness  of 
monks  wbo  Icft  their  monasterios  and  publicly  took  to  themselvea 
wivea,  but  he  could  deviae  no  better  means  of  arresting  tbe  acaudal 
than  excommunicating  them  and  their  growing  femilies,' 

Yet,  with  all  his  ardor,  Clement  admitted  that  ceÜbacy  waa  oiily 
a  local   rule  of  discipline,  and  tbat   there   was  nothing  really  in- 


'  Epiat.     Henr.     Card.      Albanens. 
(Ludewig,  Reí.  Msctor.  II.  441), 
>  Baluz.  et  Mansi  III.  380. 
'  De  filiis  quoque  Eacerdotmn,  dia- 


mant ;  et  qui  ja 
judioeui  proTinci 
— Feudor.  Lib.  v 
Urspet^ens.  aun.  1187. 

*  Statut.  Synod.  Odón.  Tullena. 
vi.  (Hartzheim  III.  456). 


jserunt,  per 
la  pellantur. 
■Conf.  Conr. 
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compatible  between  marriage  and  tlie  holy  functions  of  the  altar. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  council  of  Trent  couM 
erect  the  inviolable  continence  of  íbe  priesthood  into  an  article 
of  faith,  and  Clement  was  Trilling  to  allow  that  priesía  of  the 
Greek  church,  under  liis  jurisdiction,  could  legitimately  be  married 
and  conld  celébrate  maaa  while  their  femiliea  were  increasing  around 
them.' 


Innocent  III.,  who,  by  the  fortúnate  conjunction  of  the  time  in 
which  he  flourished  Tvilh  his  own  matchless  forcé  of  charaeter,  en- 
joyed  perhaps  the  culmination  of  papal  power  and  prerogative,  at 
length  brought  to  the  struggle  an  influence  and  a  determination 
which  could  acaroely  fai)  to  prove  decisive  on  any  question  capable 
of  a  favorable  solution.  By  hia  decrétala  and  hia  legates  he  labored 
assiduoualj  ta  enforce  obedience  to  the  canona,  and  when,  in  1215, 
he  summoned  the  whole  Christian  world  to  meet  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Lateran,  that  auguat  assembly  of  about  thirteen  hundred  prelatea, 
acting  under  hia  impulaion,  and  reSecting  his  triumph  over  John  of 
England  and  Otho  of  Germany,  apoke  with  an  authority  which  no 
former  body  aince  that  of  Niesea  had  possessed.  Ita  canona  on  the 
aubject  before  ue  were  aimple,  perhapa  lesa  violent  in  their  tone  than 
thoae  of  former  synods,  but  they  breathed  the  air  of  conscious 
atrength,  and  there  was  no  man  that  dared  openly  to  gainsay  them. 
A  more  rigid  obaervance  of  the  nilea  waa  enjoined,  and  anj  one 
ofSciating  while  suspended  for  contravention  was  puniabable  with 
perpetual  degradation  and  deprivation  of  his  emolumenta.  Yet  the 
rule  waa  admitted  to  be  merely  a  local  ordinance  peculiar  to  the 
Latín  church,  for,  in  the  effort  made  by  the  council  to  heal  the 
schism  with  Constantinople,  the  right  of  the  Eaat  to  permit  the 
marriage  of  ita  priesta  was  acknowledged  by  a  clause  visiting  with 
severer  penalties  those  who  by  custom  were  allowed  to  marry,  and 
who,  notwithatanding  thís  licenae,  atill  permitted  themaelves  illicit 
indulgenecí.  The  disgraceful  traffic  by  -which  in  aome  placea  pre- 
lates  regulariy  sold  permisaiona  to  sin  was  denounced  in  the  atrong- 
eat  terma,  as  a  vice  ccjual  in  degree  to  that  which  it  encouraged; 
and  the  common  custom  of  fathers  obtaining  preferment  in  their 


'  Can.  7  Extra  Lib.  v.  Tit  x 
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own  churcfies  for  their  ülegitimate  offspríng  waa 


There  ia  nothing  novel  in  these  canona,  ñor  can  they  in  strictness 
be  said  to  coDstitate  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  sacerdotal  celibacy. 
Thej  enuncíate  no  new  principies,  they  threaten  no  new  pnnishmenta, 
yet  are  they  noteworthy  as  marking  the  settled  policy  of  the  church 
at  a  period  when  it  had  acquired  that  plenitude  of  power  and  vigor 
of  organization  which  insured  at  least  an  outward  show  of  obedience 
to  its  commands.  The  succeasive  labors  of  so  long  a  series  of  pon- 
tifis,  during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  carrying  with  them  the 
cumulative  authority  of  Rome,  had  gradually  broken  down  resistance, 
and  the  Lateran  canons  were  the  definitive  expresaion  of  its  discipline 
on  this  eubject.  Accordingly,  thougb  we  shall  eee  how  little  was 
accomplished  in  securing  the  purity  of  the  priesthood,  which  was  the 
ostensible  ohject  of  the  rule,  yet  hereafter  there  are  to  be  found  few 
tracea  of  marriage  in  holy  orders,  except  in  the  distant  countries  to 
which  referen  ce"  has  already  been  made. 

Yet  the  readiness  to  relax  the  rule  when  a  aubstantial  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  stiíl  continued,  and  when  the  effort,  commenced  at 
the  counci!  of  Lyons  in  1274,  to  reunite  the  Greek  church  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  was  apparently  successful,  Nicholas  III. 
stoutly  insisted  upon  the  addition  of  '^jilioque"  to  the  Symbol,  but 
was  discreetly  silent  as  to  separating  the  wives  of  priests  from  their 
husbands,  promising  in  general  tfirms  that  in  ali  that  merely  con- 
cemed  ritual  observancea  the  way  shoiild  be  made  easy  for  them.' 

In  Southern  Italy,  when  the  churches  were  actually  bronght 
together  under  the  dominatíon  of  Eome,  priests  of  Greek  origin 


'  Ne  vero  faeilitafi  veni»  incentivurn 
tribual  delinquendi ; 
dapTeheiisi  flierínt  ii 
laborare,  prout  magia  aut  mi 

verint,  puniantur  seoundum 

EanctioneB,  quaa  efficacius  et  distríctius 
pnecipiínus  observari,  ut  quoa  divinuB 
timor  a  malo  non  revocat,  temporalia 
Baltem  TKena  a  peccato  cohibeat. 

Si  quis  igitur  hac  de  causa  suspensus, 
divina  celebrare  pnesumjvserit,  non  so- 
lum  ecclesiaíticis  beneficiis  epolietur, 
venim  etiam  pro  hac  dupüci  culpa, 
perpetuo  deponatur. 

Pnelftti  vero  qui  tales  pr¡esumpsermt 
in  suis  iniquitatibus  sustinere,  maiime 


obtentu  pecuni»  vel  alterius  commodi 
tomporalis,  pan  subjaceant  ultioni. 

"li   autem  secundum  regionis   suee 

jm  non  abdicarunt   copulara  oon- 

jugalem,  si  lapsi  ñierint,  gravius  puni- 
antur, eum  legitimo  matrimonio  poasint 
uti.— Conoil,  Xateranens.  IV.  can.  14. 

Ad    abolendam    pesa! man,    qu»    in 

Eleriaque  inolevit  ecoleaÜB,  comipte- 
im,  nrmiter  probibemus,  ne  oanoai- 
corum  fllii,  maiime  epuñi, 
flant  in  eiecularibua  eccleaiifl,  ii 
instituti  eunt  patres  etc. — Ibid.  can.  a¡. 
'  See  bis  instruetiona  to  bis  lentes, 
cap.  si.  {Mftrtene  Ampl.  Collect.  Vil. 
267-74). 
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were  allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  but  mtirried  cierta  of  Latiñ 
parentage  were  not  permitted  to  enter  holy  orders  without  separation. 
It  not  infrequently  bappeoed  that  the  latter  endeavored  to  elude  the 
prohibition  by  gettíng  tbemselvea  ordained  m  tbe  Greek  church,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  denounce  eevere  penaltiea  not  only  against 
tbem,  but  against  the  prelates  wbo  permitted  it.' 


■  Concil.  Melfltan.  ann.  1284  c.  iü.  (Ibid.  p.  284). 
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The  unrelaxing  efForts  of  two  centuries  had  at  length  achieved  an 
inevitable  triumph.  One  by  one  tbe  different  churchea  of  Latin 
Chriatendom  jielded  to  the  fiat  of  the  successor  of  St.  Petor,  and 
their  ecclesiastics  were  forced  to  forego  the  privilege  of  assuming 
the  most  eacred  of  earíhlj  tica  ivitli  the  aanction  of  heavon  and  the 
approbation  of  man.  Sacerdotaliam  vindicated  its  claim  to  exclusive 
obedience ;  the  church  suoeeasfiílly  asserted  its  right  to  command 
the  entire  life  of  ita  members,  and  to  eunder  all  the  bonds  that  migbt 
allure  them  to  render  a  divided  allegiance.  In  theory,  at  leaat,  all 
who  professed  a  religioua  life  or  assumed  the  sacred  miniatry  were 
given  up  -wholly  to  the  awful  service  which  they  had  undertaken: 
no  aelfishly  personal  aspirations  could  divert  their  energiea  from  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  class,  ñor  were  the  temporal  poaseaaions  of 
the  eatablishment  to  be  exposed  to  the  minute  hut  all-pervading 
dilapidation  of  the  wife  and  family. 

If  these  -were  the  ohjects  of  the  movement  inangarated  by  Damíani 
and  Hildebrand,  and  followed  up  with  such  unrelenting  vigor  by 
Calixtus  and  Alexander  and  Innocent,  the  hiatory  of  the  mediseval 
church  attesta  how  fuUy  they  were  attained.  It  is  somewhat  in- 
structive,  indeed,  to  observe  that  in  the  rise  of  the  papal  power  to  its 
culmination  under  Innocent  III.  it  waa  preciaely  the  pontiffs  moat 
conspicuons  for  their  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  celihacy  who  were 
likewiae  most  prominent  in  their  assertion  of  the  suprema«y,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  of  the  head  of  the  Román  church.  Whether  or 
not  they  recognized  and  acknowledged  the  conneetion,  they  laborea 
as  though  the  end  in  view  was  clearly  appreciated,  and  their  triumphs 
on  the  one  field  were  sure  to  be  followed  by  corresponding  successes 
on  the  other. 

Yet  in  all  this  the  oatensible  object  was  always  represented  to  be 
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the  purity  of  the  church  and  of  ite  miiiiatera.  The  other  advantagea 
■were  either  sjstematically  ignored  or  but  casually  alluded  to-  One 
waming  voice,  indeed,  was  raised,  in  a  quarter  where  it  would  have 
at  least  commanded  respectfiíl  attention,  had  not  the  church  appeared 
to  imagine  itself  superior  to  the  ordinarj  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
While  Innocent  II.  was  laboring  to  enforce  his  new  doctrine  that 
ordination  and  religious  vows  were  destructive  of  marriage,  St. 
Bernard,  the  ascetic  refonner  of  monachism  and  the  foremost  eccle- 
aiastic  of  his  day,  was  thundering  against  the  revival  of  ManichEeism. 
The  hereaies  of  the  Albigenses  respecting  marriage  were  to  be  com- 
batid, and,  in  performing  this  duty,  he  pointed  out  with  startling 
vigor  the  evils  to  the  church  and  to  mankind  of  the  attempt  to  enforce 
a  purity  incompatible  with  human  nature.  Deprive  the  church  of 
honorable  marriage,  be  exclaimed,  and  you  fill  her  with  concubinage, 
inceet,  and  all  manner  of  nameless  vice  and  uncleanness,'  It  was 
still  an  age  of  faith ;  and  while  eamest  men  like  St.  Bemard  could 
readily  anticípate  the  evils  att^ndant  upon  the  asceticism  of  herética, 
they  could  yet  pereuade  themselvea,  aa  the  Couneil  of  Trent  subae- 
quently  expresaed  it,  that  God  would  not  deny  the  giñ  of  chastity  to 
those  wbo  rightly  sought  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  trae  church — though 
St.  Bemard  himself  confessed  that  crimes  which  he  dared  not  even 
to  ñame  commonly  followed  after  the  fornication,  adultery,  and  inceat 
which  specially  chara«terized  innumerable  miniatera  of  Christ.^  It 
remaina  for  us  to  see  what  waa  the  success  of  the  attempt  thua 
deliberateíy  to  tempt  the  Lord. 

It  is  Bomewhat  aignificant  that  wben,  in  Prance,  the  rale  of  celibacy 
was  completely  restored,  atrict  churchmen  should  have  found  it  neces- 
sary  also  to  revive  the  hideously  suggeative  restriction  which  denied 
to  the  prieat  the  aociety  of  hia  mother  or  of  his  eister,  Even  ¡n  the 
profoundeat  barbariam  of  the  tenth  century,  or  the  unbridled  license 
of  the  eleventh ;  even  when  Damiani  descanted  upon  the  diaordera  of 
his  contemporánea  with  all  thecynicism  of  the  moat  exalted  asceticism, 
horrora  such  aa  theae  are  not  alluded  to.  It  ia  reserved  for  tbe  ad- 
vancement  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  enforcement  of  celibacy 
to  ahow  US  how  outraged  human  nature  may  revengo  itself  and  protest 


'  Tolle  de  eoelesia  honorabile  i 
biuní  et  torum  immaculatum ; 
replea  cam  concubiuarÜE 
semiiiifluie,  mollibue,  masculomm  con- 
cubitoribiia  et  Omni  deníque  genere  im. 
mimdotum? — Bemardi  Senn.  livi.  in 


'  Bemardi    Serm.    do     ConTersione 
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t  the  sha^kles  imposed  by  zealous  aacerdotalísm  or  unreasoning 
bigotrj.  In  1208,  Cardinal  Guala,  Innocent's  légate  in  France, 
issued  an  order  in  wlticli  he  not  only  repeated  tlie  tiireadbare  pro- 
hibitions  respectiiig  focariae  and  concubines,  but  commanded  that 
even  mothers  and  other  relaíives  should  not  be  allowed  to  reside 
witb  men  in  holy  orders,  the  devil  heing  the  convenient  personage  on 
■whom,  as  usual,  was  thrown  the  responsibilitj  of  the  scandala  which 
were  known  to  occur  frequently  under  such  circumstances,'  That 
this  decree  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into  speedy  oblivion  is  ahown  by  a 
reference  to  it  as  still  well  known  and  in  forcé  a  centnry  later,  in  the 
Btatutes  of  the  church  of  Tréguier.*  And  that  the  necessity  for  it 
was  not  evanescent  may  be  aasumed  from  its  repetition  in  the  regu- 
lationa  of  the  see  of  Nismes,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but 
probably  attributable  to  the  cióse  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  evidenoe  that  Cardinal  Griiala's  efforts  were  pro- 
ductive  of  little  eífect.  Four  jeara  later,  in  1212,  we  find  Innocent 
formallj  authorizing  the  prelates  of  France  mercifully  to  paráon 
those  ivho  had  been  excommunicated  under  Guala's  rules,  with  the 
suggestive  proviso  that  the  power  thus  conferred  was  not  to  be  u 
for  the  purpoae  of  extorting  unhallowed  gaíns.*  Still  more  si 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  aamc  year  Innocent  dispatched  another  légate, 
Cardinal  Robert,  dulj  commisaioned  to  renew  the  endless  task  of 
purilying  the  GalHcan  church,  Guala's  efforts  would  seem  to  have 
already  passed  into  oblivion,  for  in  a  councíl  which  Cardinal  Robert 
held  in  París,  he  gravely  promulgated  a  canon  forbidding  the  priest- 
hood  from  keeping  their  concubines  eo  openly  as  to  give  rise  to 
scandal,  and  threatening  the  recalcitranta  with  excommunication  if 
they  should  persist  in  retaining  their  improper  consorta  for  forty 
days  añer  receiving  notíce/  That  monachism  was  no  less  productivo 
of  sin  in  the  depraved  moral  atmosphere  of  the  age  is  rcndered 
evident  by  other  canons  of  the  same  council,  which  prohibit  both 
monks  and  nuns  from  sleeping  íwo  in  a  bed,  with  the  avowed  object 


'  Constit.  Gallonis  cap.  (Harduin,  I. 
T.  TI.  P.  II.  p.  1975).— Giraldua  Cam- 
brensia,  a  few  yeara  earlior,  maltes  tte 
same  assertion  (Gemma.  Eoclcs.  Diat. 


Synod.  Andegavens.  aira.  1312  cap.  1. 
(D'Aehery  I.  742). 

'  Statut.Ecclc8.Neroausena.Tit.  Til. 
c.  5  {Martene  Tbeaaur.  IV.  1014), 

'  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Kegest.  Llb. 
XT.  Epiat.  113. 

s  Cuncil.  Pariaiens.  ann.  1212  can. 
4  (Harduin.  T.  TI.  P.  ii.  p.  2001), 
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of  repressing  crimes  against  nature.'  It  maj  well  be  asked  what 
va»  the  valué  of  the  continence  aimed  at  in  monastic  vowa  -when  the 
■whole  body  of  the  monastic  orders  waa  the  3ubject  of  such  degrading 
regulations  as  these. 

The  clergy  of  Franco  were  not  exceptional,  and,  imfortiinately, 
there  can  be  no  deniaJ  of  the  hct  that  notorious  and  undisguised 
illicit  unions,  or  still  more  debaaing  secret  licentiousness,  was  a  uni- 
versal and  pervading  vice  of  the  church  throughout  Christendom. 
Its  traces  amid  all  the  ecclesiaatical  legislation  of  the  thirteenth, 
fonrteenth,  and  fifteentb  centuriea  are  too  broad  and  deep  to  be 
called  into  qnestion,  and  if  no  evidence  remained  except  the  constant 
and  unaTailing  efforts  to  repress  it,  that  alone  would  be  Bufficient. 
National  and  local  synods,  pastoral  epistles,  statutes  of  churches,  all 
the  records  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  full  of  it,  Now  deploring 
and  now  threatening,  exhaueting  ingenuity  in  deviaing  new  regula^ 
tions  and  more  effective  punishments,  the  prelates  of  those  ages  foond 
themselvea  involved  in  a  task  as  endless  and  as  bootless  as  that  of 
the  Danaid».  Occasionally,  índeed,  it  is  lost  sight  of  momentarily, 
when  the  exactions  and  usurpations  of  the  laity,  or  the  gradual 
extensión  of  secular  jnrisdiction  monopolized  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  bound  to  defend  the  privileges  of  their  class ;  but,  with 
these  rare  exceptions,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  truth  that 
scarccly  a  synod  met,  or  a  body  of  laws  was  drawn  up  to  govem 
some  local  church,  in  which  the  subject  did  not  receive  a  prominent 
position  and  carcfiíl  consideration,  It  would  be  wearisomc  and  un- 
profitable  to  recapitúlate  here  the  details  of  this  fruitless  iteration. 
Without  by  any  means  exhausting  the  almost  limitlesa  materíals  for 
investigation,  I  have  collected  a  formidable  mass  of  references  upon 
the  subject,  but  an  examination  of  them  shows  so  little  of  novel^ 
and  so  constant  a  recurrence  to  the  starting-point,  that  no  new  prin- 
cipies can  he  evolved  from  tbem,  and  their  only  interest  lies  in  their 
universality,  and  in  demonstratíng  how  resultless  was  the  unceasing 
effort  to  remove  the  uneffaceable  plague-spot. 

Spasmodic  efforts,  it  is  true,  occasionally  wrought  a  temporary  im- 
provement,  as  when  Alexander  IV.,  in  1259,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  licentions  ecclesiastics  were  the  cause  of  all  the  evila  under 
which  the  church  was  groaning,  for  through  them  the  ñame  of  God 
was  blasphemed  throughout  the  world,  the  sacraments  were  polluted, 

'  Ibid.  P.  u.  o.  21,  P.  ni.  c.  2  (Harduin.  VI.  ii.  2009,  2011). 
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the  Cathoiic  religión  lost  thc  revcrence  of  the  faitbfiíl,  the  pcople 
were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  divine  service,  the  aubstance  of  the 
church  was  dissipated,  the  Word  of  God  was  defiled  by  their  impure 
lips,  herética  were  encouraged  íq  their  opposition,  oppressors  were 
emboldened  to  persecution,  and  the  sacrilegioas  were  able  to  expose 
the  whole  church  to  mockery  and  cont«mpt.  To  alleviate  these 
troubies,  he  not  only  ordered  the  prelates  of  Christendom  to  prose- 
cute  all  offcnces  of  this  nature  with  the  utmost  severity,  but,  recog- 
nizing  his  own  court  as  an  obstacle  to  reform,  he  surrendered  his 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  sueh  cases,  and  forhade  all  appeals  to  Rome,' 
His  earnestnese  bore  aome  finiit,  and  many  prelates  were  stimulated 
to  reform  their  flocks,  causing  largo  numbera  of  ecclesiastics  to  be 
expelled,  A  contemporary  rhymester,  Adam  de  la  Halle  (better 
known  pcrhaps  as  Le  Bossu  d' Arras),  thus  alindes  to  the  efFeets  of 
the  Bull ;— 

"  Et  chaacuns  le  pape  éneos» 

Quant  tant  de  liona  olera  desposa.— 

— Koinnie  a  bien  le  tierohe  partie 

Des  clera  feia  sera  ct  amatis.'" 

As  in  all  aimilar  attcmpts,  however,  the  resulta  were  but  transitory. 
Ferry,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  would  scarce  have  been  murdercd,  in 
1299,  by  a  knight  whose  daughter  he  had  sedueed,  had  the  father 
felt  that  thcre  was  any  chance  of  punishing  the  criminal  by  having 
the  canons  cnforced  against  him.^ 

In  the  confessed  nullity  of  penal  legislation  it  was  natural  for  the 
church  to  have  recourse  to  her  supernatural  amiory,  and  accordingly 
we  have  ampie  atore  of  legends  framed  with  the  hope  of  frightening 
bj  spiritual  terrors  those  who  were  indurated  to  canon  and  decretal. 
The  dcad  concubine  of  a  priest  was  aeon  chased  by  infernal  demons, 
and  a  knight  who  sought  to  protect  her  had  a  handfiíl  of  hair  left  in 
his  grasp  by  her  mad  terror ;  and  the  reality  of  the  awfiíl  acene  was 
verified  on  opening  her  tomh  and  finding  her  tresses  deficient.  So 
a  nun  who  had  yielded  to  temptation  and  had  sought  to  conceal  her 
frailty  by  murdering  her  child,  dying  unconfesscd,  was  seen  wander- 
ing  hopelesslj  with  a  buming  infant  clasped  to  her  bosom,  which  she 
proclaimed  was  to  be  her  torment  throughout  eternity.*     It  is  no 

'  Guillel.  de  Nangis  aun.  1299. 
I      '  Casar.   Heisterbacli.    Dial.   Mimo, 
i  Mojen    Difit.  xii.  u.  xi.  xxi. 
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iTonder  that  the  ivell-ineaiit  ingenuity  which  devised  thcse  tales  met 
with  slender  reward,  and  that  the  threat  of  poat-mortein  punishment 
was  as  powerlesa  as  that  of  temporal  penalties,  for  these  talos  were 
coTinterbalanced  bj  other  superstitionB,  auch  aa  that  which  taaght 
that  the  moat  sinfiíl,  even  among  lajmen,  could  obtain  eterna!  salra^ 
tion  bj  the  simple  expedieiit  of  enveloping  himself  in  a  monastic 
habit  on  hÍ8  death-bed,  The  Benedictines  had  well-authenticated 
cases  in  plenty  where  the  most  vicious  of  men,  by  adopting  this 
plan,  were  rescned  by  St.  Benedict  himself  from  the  hands  of 
demons  conducting  them  to  eternal  punishment,  in  spite  of  Satán 's 
complaints  that  he  was  defrauded  of  hia  rights.'  The  Franciscana 
contended  with  the  Benedictines  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  respective 
patrons,  and  related  with  pride  that  St.  Francia  visited  purgatory 
every  year  and  carried  with  him  to  heaven  the  bomIs  of  his  followers 
— a,  general  plan  of  salvation  which  gave  his  vestmenta  a  decided 
superiority  over  those  of  the  older  order.  Ah  tho  praetice  became 
more  common,  it  was  recognized  as  equally  dangerous  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  fajthfiíl  and  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  was  condemned 
as  a  pemicioiis  error.* 


So  open  aad  avowed  was  the  shame  of  the  church  that  the 
Nettpolitan  codo,  promulgated  about  1231  by  the  enJightened  Frederio 
II.,  absolntely  interfered  to  give  a  quasi  legitima^y  to  the  children 
of  ecclesiastica,  and  removed,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  di&ability  of 
inheritance.  The  imperial  officials  were  ordered  to  assign  appro- 
priate  shares  in  parental  eatates  to  such  children,  notwithatanding 
their  illegitima<\y,  conditioned  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  to 
the  imperial  court ;  and  parents  were  not  allowed  to  aliénate  their 
property  to  the  prejudice  of  auch  children,  any  more  than  in  cases 
of  the  offspring  of  lawfiíl  wedlock.'  The  numbers  and  influence  of 
the  class  thus  protected  must  indeed  haye  heen  great  to  induce  such 
interference  in  their  favor. 


'  Chron.    Oasinene.    Lib.    iii.    cap. 


WConeil.     Hanimaburg. 
(Hartzheim  TI.  2). 

;'■  Confltit.   Sicular.   Lib.  i 


ID.    1406 
.  Tit.  25 


to  the  irreguIaritieB  of  the  Nespolitan 
church,  for  in  1280  Gregory  IX.  ad- 
dreased  an  encjclical  fetter  to  the 
prelates  of  that  kingdom  "prteBertini 
super  oohabitatione  mulierum ;"  and 
two  yeara  later  he  deemed  it  neces- 
Eftry  to  repeiit  hía  adraonítiona,  — 
Kajnaldi  AnnaL  ann.  1280  No.  20. 
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We  llave  already  eeen  ecclesiaatical  aiithoriíj  for  the  assertion 
that  in  the  Spanish  Península  the  childrea  aprung  from  such  iiiicit 
conneetiona  rivalled  in  numbera  the  ofFspring  of  the  laity.  That  they 
were  numerous  elsewhere  may  be  presumed  when  we  see  Innocent 
IV.,  in  1248,  forced  to  grant  to  the  province  of  Livonia  the  privilege 
of  having  them  eli^ble  to  holy  orders,  except  wheQ  born  of  parents 
involved  in  monastic  vows,'  for  necessity  alone  could  excuse  so  fla- 
grant  a  depai-ture  from  the  canons  enunciated  during  the  preceding 
two  centuries.  A  similar  conclusión  ia  deducible  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  municipal  code  in  forc«  throughout  Northern  Germany  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  they  were  deemed  of  BufBcient 
importance  to  be  entitled  to  a  sepárate  place  in  the  cla^ification  of 
■wer-gilda,  or  blood-moneys ;  while  the  aim  of  the  lawgiver  to  stigma- 
tize  them  is  manifested  by  his  pla«ing  them  below  the  peasant,  deem- 
ing  them  superior  only  to  the  juggler;'  and  that  thia  waa  not  a 
provisión  of  transient  forcé  ia  clear  from  the  commentary  upon  ít  in 
a  body  of  law  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.*  Ñor 
ia  the  cvidence  less  convincing  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  oíd  Germán  word  ffaffenkind,  or  prieat's  son,  which  became  gen- 
erally  used  as  equivaleifETó  bastard.*  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  the  numbera  of  this  clasa  of  the  population  if 
eccleaiaaticB  in  general  followed  the  example  of  Henry  III.,  Bishop 
of  Liége,  whose  natural  children  amounted  to  no  less  thao  aixty-five." 


Étory  U 


'  Baluz.  etMansi  I.  211. 

'  Specul.  SaxoE.  Lib.  lii.  art.  45. 

■  Richaticli  Landrecht,  Lib.  ii.  o.  25. 

'  Michelet,  Oiiginea  des  Loix,  p.  68. 
This  popular  phraseeivea  poínttoÜie 
^  told  by  Henri  Eatíenne  of  a  Ger- 
n  ambasaador  to  Rome,  to  whom,  on 
hi3  fareweil  audience,  the  pop«  gave  a 
message  to  hia  maater,  commencing, 
"Tell  our  well-beloved  son"  — The 
honest  Teutón  could  not  oontain  him- 
self  at  what  he  took  to  bo  a  flagrant 
insult,  and  he  iatemipted  the  diplo- 
matic  courteaies  with  an  angiy  eicla- 
mation  that  his  noble  maater  was  not 
the  son  of  a  priest. — Apol.  pour  Hero- 
dote,  lAv.  I.  chap.  iii. 

5  TtiB  admirable  prelate,  after  erjoy- 
¡ng  the  epiacxipate  for  twenty-eeven 
yearSjWaa  at  length  depoaed  in  1274  by 
Gregory  X.,  at  the  council  of  Lyona, 
~   e  of  his  excesaea  "pra- 


Bertem  de  defloraüonibus  virginum, 
atupris  matronarum  et  inceatibua  moni- 
alium"  (Chroa.  Comel.  Zanfliet,  ann. 
1272).  Forsomedetailsof  hiaeicesses, 
see  the  epistle  addresaed  to  him  W 
Gregory  X.  in  Hardouin,  Concil.  T. 
Vil.  p.  666.  Ab  Gregory  had  been 
archdeacon  of  Liége,  he  was  probably 
familiar  with  the  subject.  Henry's 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Liége  was  part 
of  the  poliey  of  Innocent  IV.  in  ele- 
vating  William  of  Holland,  his  brother, 
to  the  imperial  throno  as  a  competitor 
to  Frederic  II.  By  epecial  dispensatíon 
Hency  bad  enjoyea  tfie  aee  for  ten  years 
before  he  was  ordaioed  to  the  priest- 
hood,  and  after  his  degradation.  he  in- 
fested  the  bishopric  for  twelve  yearg, 
iratilhiadeath,  oneof  his  exploitsbeing 
the  tilling  of  his  auccesaor,  Joba  of 
Enghien. — Hist.  Monast  S.  Laurent. 
Le&iena.  Lib.  t.  c.  69  (Martene  Ampl. 
Collect.  IV.  II05). 
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The  direet  eneouragement  thaa  given  to  illicit  connections,  by  pro- 
viding  for  the  children  spning  from  them,  neutralized  one  of  the 
principal  modea  by  which  the  ehurch  endeavored  to  suppress  them. 
The  innumerable  eanons  issued  during  this  period,  forbidding  and 
pronouncing  mili  and  void  ali  testamentary  proviaiona  in  favor  of 
concubines  and  descendanta,  prove  not  only  how  much  stress  was 
laid  upon  thia  as  an  efficient  meana  of  repreasion,  bnt  also  how  little 
endeavor  was  made  by  the  guilty  parties  to  conceal  tbeir  sin.  Aa 
all  testamenta  carne  within  the  aphere  of  ecclesiastical  juriadiction,  it 
would  eeem  that  there  ahonld  have  been  no  difBculty  in  enforcing 
regulations  of  this  kind,  yet  their  constant  repetition  provea  either 
that  those  who  were  intrusted  with  their  execution  were  habitually 
remiss,  or  elae  that  the  popular  feelinga  were  in  favor  of  the  unfortu- 
nates,  and  interfered  with  the  efficacy  of  the  laws. 

A  single  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  cited,  will  ¡Ilústrate 
this.  In  1225  the  Cardinal-legate  Conrad  held,  at  Mainz,  a  national 
council  of  the  Germán  empire,  of  which  one  of  the  eanons  declared 
that,  in  order  to  aboliah  the  cuatom  of  eccleaiaatics  leaving  to  their 
concubines  and  children  the  fruita  of  their  benefices,  not  only  should 
such  legacies  be  void,  but  those  guilty  of  the  attempt  should  he 
Tinburied,  all  who  endeavored  to  enforce  anch  testamenta  should  be 
anathcmatized,  and  the  ehurch  where  it  was  permitted  ahould  lie 
nnder  an  interdict  as  long  as  the  wrong  was  permitted,'  The  terrible 
rigor  of  these  provisions  shows  how  deep  aeated  was  the  evil  aimed 
at;  ñor  were  they  uncalled  for  when  we  see  a  will,  executed  in  1218 
by  no  !e^  a  personage  than  Gotfrid,  Archdeacon  of  Wurzburg,  in 
which  he  leavea  legacies  to  the  children  whom  he  confeases  to  have 
been  bom  in  ain,  and  of  whom  he  expecta  bis  relativea  to  take  charge.' 
Had  any  eameat  attempt  been  made  to  enforce  the  canona  of  the 
Légate,  they  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  evil; 
yet  their  utter  ineíEciency  is  dcmonstrated  by  the  couneU  of  Fritzlar 
in  1246,  and  that  of  Cologne  in  1260.  The  former  of  these  was 
held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz ;  it  has  no  canona  directed  against 
concubinage,  which  was  as  public  as  ever,  but  it  deplores  the  dilapi- 
dation  of  the  temporalities  of  the  ehurch  by  the  testamentary  pro- 


■  Conci!.  Germán,  ann.  1225  c.  5 
(Hartiheim  III.  621).  Thia  council 
was  assembled  to  check  the  prevalen! 
vices  of  concubinage  and  simonj,  and 


3  elabórate  provisions  ahow  how  fruit- 
as  previous  efforts  had  been. 
'  Gudeni  Cod.  Diplom.  II.  36.— Not 
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visioQS  of  priests  iu  favor  of  their  guilty  partnera  and  cliildreii,  and 
it  repeats,  with  additional  emphaais,  the  regulations  of  1225.'  The 
latter  renewa  the  complaint  that  priesta  not  only  continué  their  evil 
coarses  tliroughout  Ufe,  but  are  not  ashamed,  on  their  death-beds, 
to  leave  to  their  chiidren  the  patrimony  of  Christ ;  and  another  pro- 
vÍBÍon  ia  equally  signifieant  in  forbidding  priesta  to  be  present  at  the 
marriagea  of  their  chiidren,  or  that  such  marriagea  sliould  be  sol- 
emnized  with  pomp  and  ostentation.^  The  following  year  another 
council,  held  at  Mainz,  repeated  the  prohibition  aa  to  the  diversión 
of  church  property  to  the  consorte  and  natural  chiidren  of  prieata  ;^ 
while  that  regarding  the  Bolemnization  of  their  children's  marriagea 
Tras  renewed  by  the  aynod  of  Olmutz  in  1342.'  In  1416  the  synod 
of  Breslan  deplored  that  the  oíd  canona  were  forgotten  and  deapíaed, 
and  that  prieata  were  not  ashamed  to  bequeath  to  their  baatards  accu- 
mulationa  of  property  which  would  forra  fit  portiona  for  lofty  nobles." 
How  thoroughly  in  fact  it  vos  deemed  a  matter  of  course  for  the 
chiidren  of  ecclesiastics  to  marry  well  and  to  have  good  dowries,  ia 
to  be  seen  inChaucer's  deacription  of  the  vife  of  "  deinous  Simekin", 
the  proud  miller  of  Trompington : — 

"  A  wir  he  hadde,  comen  of  noble  kin ; 
The  penoc  of  the  toun  hire  father  'was. 
With  hire  he  ;af  ful  manj  a  panne  of  bras, 
For  that  Símfcin  shuid  in  his  hlood  aUie. 
She  was  yfosteted  in  &  nonnerie."    (The  Revea  Tale.) 

Ab  time  wore  on,  and  the  clergy,  despite  the  innumerable  admo- 
aitions  and  threata  which  were  everywhere  showered  upon  tbem, 
persiated  in  rebúning  their  female  compauions,  they  appear,  in  some 
places,  to  have  gradually  aasumed  the  prívüege  as  a  matter  of  right; 
and,  what  ia  even  more  remarkable,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  certain 
f  snccesB  in  the  aesumption.     In  1284  the  Papal  Légate, 


>  Coacil.  Fritilar.  ann.  1246  can.  li. 
(Hartzheim  III.  574). 

*  ConcÜ,  Coloniena.  ann.  1260  c,  1. 

»  Concil.  Mogunt.  ann.  1261  can. 
ixvii.  isxix.  (Hartzheim  HI.  604, 
607).  The  latter  canon  ia  very  pro- 
lii  and  eamest,  and  inveighs  Btrongly 
agünat  the  "eullagium,"  or  paymeot 
czacted  by  archdeacons  and  deans  for 
permitting  irregularitieB.  The  author- 
ities  apparantly  grew  graduallr  tired 
of  atteíopting  the  imposible.  In  12S4 
the   council  of  Passau,  in  a  eeri» 


long  and  elabórate  canona,  contented 
Iteelf  witb  a  vague  threat  of  proaecuting 
piiesta  ivbo  pin)licly  kept  concubioes, 
and  ■with  prohibiting  them  from  osten- 
tatiously  celebrating  the  marri^e  of 
their  chiidren. — Concil,  Patav.  ana, 
1284  can,  ii.  iiii.  (Ibid.  pp,  675, 
679). 

*  Synod,  Olomuceai.  ann.  1842  cap. 
viii.  (Hartzbeim  IV.  888). 

°  Synod.  TPiatialav.  ann.  1416  |  1 
(Hartiheim  T.  153). 
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Gerard  Biabop  of  Sabina,  at  tlie  Council  of  Amalfi,  renewed  and 
strengtbened  tlie  decretáis  of  Alexander  III.  respeoting  the  concubi- 
nary  priesta  of  tbe  Neapolitan  prorinces,  ordering  the  ejection  of  all 
wbo  sbould  not  sepárate  from  their  partners  withiit  a  montb,  sii3- 
pending  all  prelates  wbo  sbould  neglect  to  enforce  the  rule,  and  finiog 
beavily  tbose  who,  as  in  so  many  other  placea,  made  the  frailtiea  of 
their  Bubordinatee  a  source  of  filthy  gain.*  Tbe  severity  of  these 
provisions  was  as  unsucceesfiíl  as  usual,  and  at  length  the  secular 
power  endeavored  to  come  to  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  ecclesiasticsl 
autborities.  The  pious  Charles  tbe  Lame  of  Naplea,  whose  cióse 
alliance  with  Rome  rendered  bim  eager  in  everything  that  would 
gratify  the  head  of  tbe  cburcb,  ahout  the  year  1300  imposed  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  conoubines  of  priests  if  thej  persiated  in  their  sin  for  a 
year  after  excommiUiicatton.  Tbia  law,  like  so  many  similar  ones, 
soon  fell  into  deauetude,  but  in  1317,  under  bis  son  Kobert  the 
Good,  the  justiciary  of  tbe  Principato  Citra  nndertoot  to  put  it  into 
execution.  In  tbe  diooese  of  Harsico  tbe  clergy  openly  resisted 
tbese  proceedings,  boldly  laid  their  complaints  before  the  king,  and 
were  so  energetic  tbat  Robert  was  obligcd  to  issue  an  ordinaace 
directing  the  discontinuance  of  all  processes  before  tbe  lay  tribunals, 
and  granting  tbat  tbe  concabines  shonld  be  left  to  tbe  care  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  courts  alone.  Tbeae  women  tbus,  by  reason  of  their 
siníiil  courses,  carne  to  be  invested  with  a  quaai-ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter,  and  to  enjoy  tbe  dearly  prized  immunities  attached  to  that  posi- 
tion,  at  a  time  when  tbe  cburcb  was  vigoronsly  atriving  to  upbold 
and  extend  tbe  privileges  which  the  civil  lawyers  were  systematically 
laboring  to  undermine.  Ñor  was  the  pretensión  thas  advanced  suf- 
fered  to  lapse.  Towarda  tbe  cióse  of  tíie  same  century,  Cario  Mala- 
testa  of  Rimini  applied  to  Anoarono,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  canon 
and  civil  law  ("juris  canonici  speculum  et  civilis  ancbora"),  to  know 
■wbether  be  cotdd  impoae  penalties  on  tbe  concubines  of  prieats,  and 
the  leamed  jurist  repli«d  decidedly  in  the  negative;  while  other 
legal  anthorities  have  not  hesitated  to  state  tbat  such  women  are 
fully  entitled  to  immunity  from  secular  juriadiction,  as  belonging  to 
the  families  of  clerks — de  familia  cUricorwm?  When  a  premium 
was  tbua  offered  for  sin,  and  tbe  mistresses  of  priests — like  tbe 

1  Conoil.   Meifltan.  ann.   1284  e.  v.  I  most  celebrated  coUeees  of  law  in  Bo- 
(Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  Vil.  28&-6).  logna.— Bninl  Vitó  Gabrielis   Palsoti 

'  Giftnnone,   Apología    cap.   nv.—  h- *  ("""^"e  Ampl.  Coll.  TI.  1390), 
Anearono  gave  his  ñame  to  one  of  the  I 
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maítresses-en-titre  oí  the  Bourbons — acquired  a  certain  honorable 
position  among  their  fellows  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  ministering 
to  the  Tinhallowed  lusts  of  their  pastora,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  such  connections  multiplied  and  flourished,  and  if  the  humble  laity 
came  to  regard  them  as  an  established  institution. 

Robert  of  Naples  was  not  the  only  potentate  who  found  au  orga- 
nized  reHÍstaoce  to  his  wol!-meant  endeavora  io  restore  discipline. 
When,  in  1410,  the  stout  William,  Bishop-elect  of  Paderborn,  had 
triumphed  with  fire  and  sword  over  his  powerfiíl  foes,  the  Archbishop 
of  Coiogne  and  the  Count  of  Cleves,  he  tumed  his  energies  to  the 
reformation  of  the  dissolute  moráis  of  his  monks.  They  positively 
reíused  to  submit  to  the  ejection  of  their  women  from  the  monasteries, 
and  he  at  length  found  the  task  too  impracticable  eyen  for  his  war- 
like  temper.  For  seven  long  yeara  the  quarrel  lasted,  legal  proceed- 
ings  being  varied  by  attempts  at  poison  on  the  one  side,  aod  reckless 
devaatations  by  the  episcopal  troops  on  the  other,  until  the  prelate, 
worn  out  by  tlke  stubbomness  of  his  flock,  was  obliged  to  give  -way.' 

Equal  success  waáted  on  the  resistance  of  the  Swiss  clergy  when, 
in  1230,  the  civil  authorities  of  Zurich  sa^rilegiously  ordered  them 
to  dismiss  their  women.  They  resolutely  replied  that  they  were 
flesh  and  blood,  unequal  to  the  task  of  living  like  angela,  and  unable 
to  attend  to  the  kitehen  and  other  household  duties.  The  townsmen 
entered  into  a  league  against  them,  and  sueceeded  in  driving  away 
some  of  the  sacerdotal  consorts,  when  the  Bishop  of  Constanee  and 
his  chapter,  allowing  perhaps  the  pride  of  the  churchman  to  get  the 


>  Gobelinffi  Peraon»  Coamodroiu. 
^tat.  TI.  c,  92,  98.— How  utterlj  mo- 
naatic  discipline  was  neglected  in 
GermaEy  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
century  earlier,  in  1307,  a  oounoil  of 
Oologne  found  it  necesaary  to  denounce 
the  frequencj  with  which  nuna  wcre 
eedueeiJ,  left  their  convents,  lived  in 
open  and  public  profligftcy,  and  then 
retumed  unblushingly  to  their  estab- 
lishments,  wbere  they  seem  to  have 
been  received  as  a  matter  of  course. 
— CoDcil.  Colon,  ann.  1307  c.  xtü. 
(Hartzheira  IV.  113).  That  thÍB  had 
little  effect  is  pcoved  by  «  repetition 
of  the  threats  of  punishment,  three 
yeaia  later  (Concil.  Colon,  aun.  1310 
c.  ii. ;  Hartzbeim  IV.  122).  In  1847, 
Jobn  van  Arckel,  Bishop  of  üttecht, 
was  obliged  to  prohibit  men  fW)m  hav- 


>  the 


of  his  dio- 


in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scandals  which  were  apparently  fre- 
quent  (Hartzheim  IV.  850).  In  1350, 
the  Bmperor  Charles  IV.  felt  called 
upon.  to  address  an  eamest  remon- 
strance  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz 
eonceming  the  unclerical  habita  of 
his  canona  and  clergy  who  spent  the 
revenues  of  the  church  in  jouats  and 
toumeys,  and  who,  in  dresa,  arma, 
and  mode  of  life,  were  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguiahed  from  laymen  (Ibid.  IV. 
858).  How  little  was  etTected  by 
those  efforts  is  manifest  when,  in  ISüO, 
"William,  Acchbishop  of  Coiogne,  waa 
obliged  to  refule  tbe  assertions  of  thuse 
moiás  and  nuns  who  alleged  in  their 
defenoe  that  custom  allowed  them  to 
leave  their  convents  and  contract  mar- 
liage  {Ibid.  IV.  493). 
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better  of  aseetic  zeal,  interfered  wHli  a  threat  of  excommunication  on 
all  wlio  ahoüld  presume  to  intervene  in  a  matter  whicli  related 
speeiaJly  to  the  church.  He  absolved  the  leaguCTs  from  the  oaths 
with  which  they  were  mutuallj  bound,  and  thus  restored  security  to 
the  priestlj  housebolds.  About  the  same  time  Gregory  IX.  appointed 
a  certain  Boniface  to  the  see  of  Lansanne.  On  his  installation,  the 
new  bishop  commenced  wlth  ardor  to  enforce  the  canons,  but  the 
clergy  conspired  against  hÍ3  life,  and  were  so  nearly  BUCCessftd  that 
he  incontinently  fled,  and  never  ventured  to  return.' 

If  the  irregular  though  permanent  connections  which  everywhere 
prevailed  had  been  the  only  result  of  the  prohibition  of  marriage, 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  little  praotical  evil  flowing  from  it, 
except  to  the  church  itself  and  to  its  guilty  members.  When  the 
deaires  of  man,  however,  are  once  tomptod  to  seek  íhrough  unlawful 
means  the  relief  denied  to  tbem  by  artificial  rules,  it  is  not  easy  to 
set  bounds  to  the  unbridled  passions  which,  irritated  by  the  fruitless 
effort  at  repression,  are  no  longer  restrained  by  a  law  which  has  been 
broken  or  a  conscience  which  has  lost  its  power.  The  records  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  accordingly  fiíll  of  the  evidences  that  indiscriminate 
license  of  the  worst  kind  prevailed  throughout  every  rank  of  the 
hierarchy. 

Even  supposing  that  this  fearfiíl  immorality  were  not  attributable 
to  the  iramutable  laws  of  nature  revenging  themselves  for  their 
attenapted  violation,  it  co«ld  readily  be  explaíned  by  the  example  set 
by  the  central  head,  Scareely  had  the  efforts  of  Nicholas  and 
Gregory  put  an  end  to  sacerdotal  marriage  in  Romo  when  the  moráis 
of  the  Román  clergy  became  a  disgraco  to  Christendom.  How  little 
the  resulta  of  the  reform  corresponded  with  the  hopea  of  the  zealous 
puritans  who  had  brought  it  about  may  be  gathered  from  the  mar- 
tyrdom  of  a  ceríain  Axnolfo,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of  Honoríus 
n.,  preacbed  vehemently  against  the  scandab  and  immorality  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  apostoHc  city.  They  aucceeded  in  making  way 
with  him,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  Ilonorius,  and  the 
veneration  of  the  nobles  and  people  who  regarded  him  as  a  prophet.* 
When  such  was  the  condition  of  clerical  virtue,  we  can  scareely 
wonder  that  sufficient  auffrages  were  given  in  1130  by  the  aacred 
college  to  Cardinal  Pier-Leone  to  afford  him  a  plausible  claim  to  the 


'  Henko,  Append.  ad  Caliit.  pp.  536-6. 

'  Tritheia.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  atrn.  1128. — Platina  aub  Honor.  II. 
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papacy,  althoagh  he  was  notoriously  stained  witli  the  foulest  crimes. 
Apparently  hÍ3  children  by  his  sister  Tropea,  and  his  carrying  about 
with  him  a  concubine  ivlien  travelling  ¡n  the  capacity  of  papal  légate, 
had  not  proved  a  bar  to  his  elevation  in  the  church,  ñor  to  bis  em- 
ployment  in  the  most  conspicuoua  and  important  affaira.^  A  severer 
satire  on  the  standard  of  eccleaiaatical  morality  could  Bcarcely  be 
imagined  than  tte  inculcation  by  auch  a  man,  in  his  capacity  as  pope, 
of  the  eanons  requiring  the  separation  of  priests  írom  their  wives,  on 
the  plea  of  the  spotless  purity  required  for  the  service  of  the  altar.^ 

What  were  the  influences  of  the  papal  court  in  the  next  century 
may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  which  Cardinal  Hugo  made  to  the 
Lyonese,  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Innocent  IV.  in  1251 
from  their  city,  after  a  residence  of  eight  ycara — "Friends,  sinee  onr 
arrival  here,  ■we  have  done  much  for  yonr  city.  When  we  carne,  we 
found  here  three  or  four  brothola.  We  leave  behind  us  but  one. 
We  must  own,  however,  that  it  extends  without  interruption  from  the 
eastem  to  the  westem  gate" — the  cnide  cyncism  of  which  greatly 
disconcerted  the  Lyonese  ladies  present.*  Robert  Grosseteste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  therefore  onlj  reflected  the  popular  conviction 
when,  on  his  deathbed  in  1253,  inveighing  againat  the  corruption  of 
the  papal  coart,  he  applied  to  it  the  linea — 

Eju 


A  himdred  years  later  saw  the  popes  again  in  Franoe.  For  forty 
jears  they  had  b^toived  on  Avignon  all  the  benefits,  moral  and 
spiritual,  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  when 
Petrarch  recordcd,  for  the  benefit  of  friends  whom  he  feared  to  com- 
promise  bj  naming,  the  impressions  produced  by  his  long  residence 
there  in  the  household  of  a  leading  dignitarj  of  the  church.  Lan- 
guage  seema  too  weak  to  expresa  hia  abhorrence  of  that  third  Babylon, 
that  Hell  upon  Earth,  whieh  could  fiímiah  no  Noah,  no  Deacalion 


I   death  of  Grosseteste,  he  ordered  a  letter 
to  be  prepared  cummanding  Henry  III. 
"g  up  and  c    '       '   " 
ishop.    Th( 
,  Grosseteste  appeareí 
copal   robes   and  with  his  crozier  in- 
üicted   a   severe    oastigation   on   the 
vengeful  pope,  who   theceupon   aban- 
donad his  unchriatian  purpose. — Ibid. 
and.  1261. 


'  Matt.  Parisann.  1251. 

*  Matt.  Paria  Hist  Angl.  aun.  1258. 
— The  sarae  author  preserves  a  legend 
that  when  Innocent  IT.  heardof  the 
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to  survive  the  deluge  that  alone  could  cleanse  its  filth — and  yet  he 
intimates  tliat  fear  compels  him  to  restrain  the  fiíll  expression  oí  hía 
feelings.  Chastity  was  a  reproach  and  licentiousness  a  virtue.  The 
aged  prelatea  surpaased  their  younger  bretliren  in  wickedness  aa  in 
yeara,  apparently  conaidering  that  age  conferred  upon  them  the 
license  to  do  that  from  which  even  youthftil  Ubertines  ahrank ;  while 
the  vilest  crimes  were  the  pastimes  of  pontifical  ease,'  Juvenal  and 
Brajitfime  can  auggest  nothing  more  shamelesa  or  more  foul.  Ñor 
was  the  tone  of  morality  heightened  when,  fifty  years  later,  Nicholas 
de  Clemanges  takes  up  the  tale.  Hia  brief  reference  to  the  adnlteriea 
and  yiíenesa  with  which  the  cardinals  befouled  the  papal  court,  and 
the  obaceoities  in  which  their  families  imitated  their  example,  shcws 
that  the  matter  waa  8o  generally  understood  that  it  needed  no  details.^ 
The  Great  Schism  perhaps  could  scareely  be  expected  to  improve 
the  moráis  of  the  papal  court.  Tet  when  the  church  universal,  to 
cióse  that  weary  quarrel,  agreed  to  receive  one  of  the  competitors  as 
its  head,  surely  it  might  have  selected,  as  the  visible  representative 
of  God  upen  earth,  aome  more  worthy  embodiment  of  humanity 
than  Balthazar  Cossa,  who,  as  John  XXIII.,  ia  alone,  of  the  three 
competitors,  recognized  in  the  list  of  popes.  When  the  great  council 
of  Constancc  in  1415  adopted  the  awful  expedient  of  trying,  con- 
demning,  and  deposing  a  pope,  the  catalogue  of  crimes — notorious 
incest,  adultery,  defilement,  homioide,  and  atheísm — of  which  the 
fathers  formaUy  accused  him,  and  which  he  confessed  without  defend- 

'  Portiona  of  Petrarch's  deseriptíonf 
are  unfit  for  tranacription  ;  the  follow- 
ing,  however,  will  give  a  aufficient  idea 
of  lis  eiparienee.  "  Ventas  ibi  de- 
mentift  est,  abstinentia  vero  rusticitaa, 
pudioitia  probmm  ingens.  Denique 
peccandi  licentia  tnagnBnimitu  et 
libertaa  eximia,  et  quo  pollutior  eo 
clarior  vita,  quo  plus  aeelenim  eo 
plus  gloriíB,  bonum  nomen  eteno  vilius, 
atque  ultima  mercium  fama  est,  .  .  . 
Taeeo  utríusque  pestis  artificos,  et  con- 
cursantes pontiflcum  thalamia  proxo- 
nietiu  .  .  .  Quis,  oro,  enim  non  iraa- 
catur  et  rídeat,  illoa  senes  pueroa  coma 
(jandida,  togis  am^lissimia,  adeoque 
laacivienldbus  animia  ut  níhil  illuo 
falsius  videatur  qtiam  quod  ait  Haro 
'  Frigidua  in  Venerem  aenior.'  Tam 
calidi   tamque   prfecipiteg   In  Yenerem 


Christi  sit,  sed  in  commeBaationibua  et 
ebrietatibus,  et  qUM  has  sequuntur  in 
cubilibus,  impudieitiia ;  .  .  .  atque  hoc 
unum  senectutia  ultim»  lucrum  putant, 
ea  faceré  qu»  juvenea  non.  auderent 
Mitto  atupra,  raptuí,  inceatua, 
mtiflcalis  loscivisB 


adultería  qui  j: 


ludi 


"■■)■  . 


{Li¿ 


in  nía  vii.  Eclogue  Petrsroh  de- 
acribe»  the  cardinala  individually. 
Their  portrait»,  though  metaphorically 
drawn,  correapond  with  tbe  general 
character  of  the  above  oxtraola.  See 
also  the   Lib.  sine  Titulo   Epiatt.  yii. 


'  N¡o.  da  Clamengiis  de  Ruina  Eo- 
clesiiB  cap,  ivii,— Cf.  Theod.  a  Niem 
Nemor.  Unton,  Tract.  vi.  cap.  invi. 
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ing  himself,'  is  fearfiíllj  suggeative  of  Üie  corruption  whicli  could  not 
only  spawn  sucli  a  monster,  but  could  elévate  liim  to  the  liighest 
place  in  tte  hierarchy,  and  present  him  for  the  veneration  of 
ChrÍBtendom.  It  affords  a  curious  insiglit  into  the  notiona  of 
morality  prevalen!  in  the  Papal  court  to  observe  that  when  he  had 
as  chamberlain  of  Boniface  IX.,  scandalized  Rome  bj  openlj  keep- 
ing  his  brother's  wife  as  a  concubiae,  the  remedy  adopted  for  the 
disorder  waa  to  créate  him  Cardinal  and  send  him  aa  légate  to 
Bologna,  while  the  lady  was  convejed  to  her  husband  in  Naples. 
The  resTilt  of  this  course  of  procedure  waa  that  during  hia  away  at 
Bologna  two  hundred  maida,  matrons,  and  widows,  including  a  few 
nuna,  fell  victima  to  his  brutal  luat.'  So  obtuae,  in  fact,  were  the  sen- 
sibilitiea  of  the  age,  that  after  his  reléase  from  the  priaon  to  which  he 
Lad  been  consigned  by  the  fathera  of  Constance,  his  successor,  Martin 
V.  conaoled  him  in  his  degradation  by  creating  him  Dean  of  the 
Saered  College. 

If  the  Conncila  of  Constance  and  of  Bale  worked  some  apparent 
reform  in  the  outward  morality  of  the  papacy,  their  effect  soon  passed 
away.  The  iatter  half  of  the  fiñeenth  century  scarcely  saw  a 
aupreme  pontiff  without  the  viaíble  evidencea  of  human  frailty  around 
him,  the  unblushing  acknowledgment  of  whicb  ia  the  fittest  com- 
mentary  on  the  tone  of  clerical  morality.  Sixtus  IV.  was  believed 
to  embody  the  utmoat  posaible  concentration  of  human  wicked- 
ness,*  until  Borgia  carne  to  divide  with   him   the   preeminence   of 


1  Quod  dominua  Johanoea  papa  cuín 
uiore  fratris  sui  et  cum  sanctis  moni- 
alibus  ¡ncestum,  cum.  virginibus  atu- 
prum,  et  cum  conjugatis  adulterium 
et  alia  iuconünentiie  crimina,  propter 

Juis  ira  Dei  descendít  in  filloa  ^ffi- 
eati%  commiait.  .  .  .  ítem  quod 
dictua  dominus  Johannes  papa  fuit 
et  sit  homo  peceator,  notorie  crimi- 
noaua  de  homicidio,  veneñcio,  et  alíis 
gravibua  criminibus  quibuj  irretitus 
dícitur  gravitar  diffamatus,  diasipator 
bonorura  eccleaiíe  et  dilapidator  eorun- 
dem,  notorius  aimoniacua,  pertinax 
hffireticus  et  eoclesiam  Chriati  notorie 
ecandalizana.  ítem  quod  dictua  Jo- 
hannes  Papa  XXIII.  aiepe  et  atepius 
coram  dirersia  pnelatis  et  aliia  honeatia 
et  probia  viris  pertinaciter,  diabolo  sliB- 
dente,  diiit,  aaaeruit,  dogmatiüavit  et 
adatruzit,  vitam  ntemam  non  ease, 
nequB  aliam  post  hanc,  etc. — Concil. 
CoQStantiena.  Seea.  zi. 


Even  supposing  Bome  of  tbese  apecia! 
larges  to  nave  been  manufactured  for 
purpose  of  effeoting  the  desirable 


political  objeot  of  getting  rid  of  the 
objectionable  pontiff,  yet  the  profound 
conviction  of  his  viloneaa,  evinced  \>j 
the  proffering  of  such  accuaations,  is 
almost  equally  damaging, 

'  Theod.    a    Niem    de   Vit.   Joann. 
XXIII. 


Exitiumqoe  ürbia,  per: 


anl  clauditi 
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evil.  The  euecess  of  Innocent  VIII.  in  increasmg  the  population 
of  Eome  was  a  fevorite  topic  ■with  the  wits  of  the  daj  ;^  but  the 
epitaph  which  declared  that  filth,  gluttony,  avarice,  and  sloth  lay 
buried  in  his  tomb^  did  not  anticípate  the  immediate  reaurrection  of 
the  worat  of  those  vices  in  the  person  of  hia  successor  Alexander  VI. 
If  the  crimes  of  Borgia  were  foul,  their  number  and  histórica!  im- 
portance  have  rendered  them  so  we!l  known  that  I  maj  be  spared 
more  than  a  passing  alluaion  ío  a  career  which  haa  made  his  ñame 
sjnonymous  with  all  that  can  degrade  man  to  a  level  afc  once  with 
the  demon  and  the  brute.' 

Such  men  as  Alexander  can  hardij  be  deemed  cxeeptional,  save 
inasmuch  as  brílliant  talents  and  native  forcé  of  cbaracter  might 
enable  them  to  excel  their  contemporaries  in  guilt  as  in  ambition. 
They  were  the  natural  product  of  a  system  which  for  four  centuria 
had  bent  the  anremitting  energies  of  the  church  to  securing  temporal 
power  and  wealth,  with  exemption  from  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
the  citiaen.  Sach  were  the  fruits  of  the  suceessíiil  theoeracy  of 
Hildebrand,  which,  intrusting  irreaponsible  autbority  to  fallible 
humanity,  carne  to  regard  eccleaiastical  aggrandizement  aa  a  fiíll 
atonement  for  all  and  every  crime.  That  the  infection  had  spread 
even  to  the  ultímate  fibres  of  the  eatablishment  can  readíly  be 
believed,  for  the  supíemaey  of  the  Papal  autbority  gave  it  the  power 
of  controUing  the  cbaracter  of  every  partsh  in  Christendom.  We 
shall  see  hereafter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  how  that  power  was 
habitually  abased,  and  how  the  nullification  of  the  canons  was  a 
recognized  Bource  of  income  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
needy  officiais.  The  evil  waa  one  that  had  long  been  recognized  and 
complained  of  since  Hincmar  of  Rbeims  so  emphatieally  denounced 

iiuarelia  Saituí  í 
t  hio  pater  eit? 
Epigr.  Lib.  II.) 


1  iLLoeno    prisooa    ajonam    est    del 
Qnirite». 
Progenie    eibanstsm    restitiiit 

(Saimiizarii  Eplgram.  Lib.  i.) 

*  Spnroitlei,  gola,  BTaritia,  atqne  igna- 

Hoc,  OolOTB,  jacent  qno  tegeris  to- 

(Marulli  Epigram.  Lib.  IT.) 

°  Sannazaro,  as  was  meet  in  a  Nea- 

politan,    hated    Aleicander    eordially, 

and  was  never  wcaiy  of  assailing  his 

wickedneEs,       The    relations    between 

him  and  his  daughter  Lucretia  were  a 

favorite  topic — 


O  fatam  áirí  non 


Humana  jara,  neo  minas  ecelastía, 

IpsosqueBOstuliCDeoe: 
Ut  BÍlicet  lleeret  (hen  aaelas)  patri 

N'atffi  eÍDum  permÍDgere, 
Neo  eieerKndis  abítínere  nuptíie 
Timore  subíate  simal. 

(Ibid.) 
The  -well-ltiiowii  epigram  of  Ponta- 
nua    teraely  describes    another  of   bis 

Vendí t     Aleíander     sacramenta,    altarla, 
Cbrístum. 
Emerat  ille  príua,  venderá  jnre  peteat. 
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it.  St.  Bernard  declared  that  Rome  was  tho  acknowledged  refuge 
of  all  ambitious  and  licentious  men  who  deaired  either  proraotion  or 
to  retain  the  preferment  which  they  had  forfeited.'  In  the  fiery  zeal 
TFitL  which  he  vams  his  protege,  Eugenius  III.,  not  to  be  deceived 
by  sucb  Buitors,  he  shows  us  how  uaelesa  were  local  efibrts  at  refor- 
mation  when  they  could  be  so  readily  set  aaide  and  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  venal  influences  at  work  in  the  Apostolic  court.  But  the 
abuse  was  too  profitable  to  be  suppressed,  and  it  continued  until  after 
the  Refonnation  had  shown  the  necessity  of  some  decent  reticence  in 
the  exereise  of  powers  no  longer  regarded  as  wholly  irreaponsible. 

My  object  has  been  to  conaider  the  subject  of  ascetic  celibacy  as  a 
portion  eimplj  of  ecclesiastical  hietory,  and  yet  I  cannot  well  con- 
clude  thÍ3  eection  without  a  hasty  glance  at  its  influence  on  society 
at  large.  That  influence,  as  far  as  the  secular  clergy  were  its  inatru- 
ments,  was  evidently  ene  of  almoat  unmixed  evil.  The  pariah  priest, 
if  honestly  ascetic,  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  wholesome  common 
bond  of  human  affectiona  and  Bjmpathies,  and  waa  rendered  less 
efficient  for  good  in  consoling  the  sorrowa  and  aiding  the  strugglea 
of  hÍ8  flock .  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  hypocrite,  or  if  he  had 
found  too  late  that  the  bnrden  he  had  aflsumed  was  too  heavy  for  his 
Btrength,  the  denial  of  the  natural  institution  of  marriage  was  the 
Bource  of  immeasnrable  corraption  to  those  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
who  iooked  up  to  him  not  only  aa  a  spiritual  director,  but  as  a 
superior  being  who  could  absolve  them  from  sin,  and  whose  partner- 
ship  in  guilt  was  in  itself  an  absolution.*  That  such  was  the 
condition  of  innumerable  parisbes  throughout  Europe,  there  is 
unfortunately  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  all  of  the  severer  churehmen 
of  the  period,  in  attacking  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  give  us  to  under- 
stand  that  either  their  example  led  the  laity  inte  evil,  or  that  their 
immondity  rendered  it  ímpossible  for  them  to  correct  the  vices  of  the 
flocks.  Aa  Cseaariua  of  Heisterbach  says,  "Since  the  príesthood 
mostly  lead  evil  and  incontinent  lives,  they  soothe  rather  than  excite 
the  conscienceB  of  the  worldly."'  The  incongruity  of  this  may  per- 
nt?"— De   Coasideratione   Lib.  I. 


'  In  eoinparing  the  labors  of  the ; 
with  thoae  of  St.  Pavil,  St.  Bernan 
claiiriB,  "  Nnmquid  ad  eum  de  toto 
conúuebant  ambitioei,  avari,  simón 
eacrilegi,  concubioarii,  inoeatuosi,  et 
qufeque  istiusmodí  monatra  homínum, 
ut  ipsius  apostólica  auctorítite  vel  obti- 
nerent  ecclesiasticos  honores,  vel  ieti- 


'  Aocording  b>  St.  Bonaventura,  this 
sctmdalous  doctrine  waa  frequentlj 
tanght — Lihell.  Apologet.  QuEcat.  I. 

>  Dial  Mirac.  Blst.  xii.  c.  iii. 
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haps  explain  to  some  extent  the  anomaJy  of  tlie  practica!  grossness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  combined  with  the  theorctical  ascetic  pnrity  wliicli 
■waa  lield  out  as  the  duty  of  every  Ghristian  who  desired  to  be  accept- 
able  to  bis  Creator. 

The  curioua  contraata  and  confiíaion  of  the  standard  of  morality, 
arising  from  this  atríving  against  natare,  are  well  illnstrated  by  a 
homily  of  the  thirteenth  century  against  marriage,  addressed  to 
youthflil  nuns,  which  exhausta  all  the  argumenta  that  the  ingenuíty 
of  the  writer  could  auggeat,  On  the  one  hand  he  appeals  to  the 
pride  which  could  be  so  well  gratified  by  the  exalted  state  of  virginity ; 
he  picturea  the  superior  bliss  vouchsafed  io  heaven  to  tliose  who  were 
stained  by  no  earthly  eontamination,  confidently  promising  them  & 
higher  rank  and  more  direct  communing  with  the  Father  than  would 
be  bestowed  on  the  married  and  the  widowed;  he  rapturously  dwells 
upon  the  inward  pea^e,  the  holy  ecataay  which  are  the  portion  of 
those  who,  wedded  to  Christ,  keep  pare  their  myatic  marriage  vow ; 
and  his  aacetic  fervor  exhausta  itaelf  in  depieting  the  spiritual  delighta 
of  a  life  of  ráígiouB  aeclusion.  Mingled  inextrícably  with  theae  ex- 
alted  visions  of  beatific  mysticism,  he  preaents  in  startling  contrasta 
the  retribution  awaiting  the  sin  of  licentiousness  and  the  evils  insep- 
arable from  a  life  of  domeatic  marriage.  With  a  cmde  nastiness  that 
is  almost  inconceivable,  he  minutely  describee  all  the  discomforta  and 
suffering,  phyaical  and  mental,  attendant  upon  wifehood  and  mater- 
nity,  entering  into  every  detail  and  gloating  over  every  revolting 
circumstance  that  hia  prurient  imí^ination  can  suggeet.  The  licenae 
of  Shakespeare,  the  plain  apeaking  of  Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  and  the 
mediasval  trouvéres  show  ua  what  our  ancestora  were,  and  what  they 
were  ia  easíly  explained  when  auch  a  medley  of  mysticiam  and  gross- 
ness could  be  poared  into  the  puré  eare  of  innocent  young  girls  by 
their  spiritual  director.' 

'  Eali  Meideahad.     (Eortj  EnglUh  1 

Test   Society,   1866.)     The  author  at  1 
times  trenches  cloeely  on  M&nichceiBm. 
It  ¡9  tnie  tb»t  he  revives,  with  aome 

vatiation,  tha  ancient  computatioQ  of  aever  such  ¡  but  Adam  and  Eve  tumed 

the  reUtive  meriti  of  tha  various  con-  it  to  be  auch  by  their  sin,  and  marred 

ditions  of  life—"  For  wedlock  bu  its  our  nature  "  (p.  8). 
fruit  thirtjfold  in  heaven,  widowhood       Virginity  he  nsserts  to  be  the  highest 

siityfold ;    maidenhood  with    a    huo-  attribute  of  humanity,  and  in  hoaven 

dredfold    overpftsees    both"    {p.    22);  viigíns  »ra  the  cquals  of  sngela  and  the 

but  while  he  thua  faintly  disavows  an  superiore  of  sainta.— "  Maidenhood  is  a 

intention  to  revile  roamage,  ha  again  grace    granted  thee   from   heaven.  .  . 

and  again  alindes  to  it  as  wiclted  and  'Tia  a  virtue  above  all  virtues,  and  to 

impure  per  se.      "Well   were  it  for  Chriat    the    most    acceptable   of   all" 
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Thus,  with  the  fearfiíl  immorality  of  which  we  have  eeen  sucli 
ampie  evidence,  the  church  etill  presented  the  same  exaggerated 
asceticism  aa  her  guidiog  principie.  The  rhapsodies  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Aldhelm  were  rívalled  in  aii  age  when  the  priest 
was  forbidden  to  live  in  the  same  house  as  hia  mother,  because  ex- 
perience  had  shown  the  danger  of  such  propínquity.  How  the  esti- 
mate  placed  on  puritj  increased  as  virtue  diminished  is  feirly 
illustrated  in  a  characteristic  legend  whioh  was  very  popular  with 
ecclesiastical  teachers  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  It 
relates  how  a  pagan  entering  a  heathcn  temple  saw  Satán  seated  in 
State  on  a  throne.  One  of  the  princes  of  Heli  entered,  worshipped 
his  master,  and  proceeded  ta  give  an  account  of  his  work.  For 
thirtj  days  he  had  been  engaged  in  provoking  a  war,  wherein  many 
battles  had  been  fought  with  heavy  slaughter.  Satán  sharply  re- 
proached  him  with  aceomplishing  so  little  in  the  time,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  severely  punished.  Another  then  approached  the  throne 
and  reported  tliat  he  had  devoted  twenty  days  to  raising  tempesta  at 
sea,  whereby  navies  had  been  wrecked  and  multitudes  drowned.  He 
was  likewise  reproved  and  punished  for  wasting  his  time.  A  third 
had  for  ten  days  been  engaged  in  troubling  the  wedding  festivity  of  a 
city,  causing  strife  and  murder,  and  he  waa  similarly  treated.  A 
fourth  then  entered  and  recounted  how  for  forty  years  he  had  been 
oceupied  in  tempting  a  hermit  to  yield  to  fleshly  desire,  and  how  he 
had  that  night  succeeded.  Then  Satán  aróse  and  placed  hÍ3  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  new-eomer,  seating  him  on  the  throne  as  one  who 
had  worthily  aehieved  a  signal  triumph.     The  spectator,  thus  seeing 


(p.  10).  "To  sing  that  eweet  song 
and  tliiit  heavenly  musió  whioh  no 
Kainls  may  BÍng,  but  maidens  only  in 
heaven.  .  .  .  But  the  maiden's  song  ia 
altogettec  unlike  theso,  bein^  common 
to  Üiem  with  angeis.  Masic  l)eyond 
all  music  in  heaven.  In  their  cirole  ia 
God  himself ;  and  his  dear  mother,  the 

Írecious  maiden,  is  hidden  in  Chat 
lesised  company  of  gleaming  maideas, 
aor  may  any  but  they  dance  and  sing ' ' 
(pp.  18-20). 

As  for  matnmony  and  matemity, 
nothing  can  redeem  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  aacstie. — "All  other  sins  are 
nothing  but  eins,  but  this  is  a  sin  and 
besides  deoaturalizes  thee  and  diahon- 
oreth   thy  body.     It  soileth   thy  eoul 


and  malieth  it  guilty  before  God,  and, 
moreover,  defileth  thy  fleah.  .  .  .  Now 
Tvhat  joy  hath  the  mother?  She  hath 
from  the  misahapen  child  sad  cnre  and 
ahame,  both,  and  for  the  thriving  one 
fear,  till  she  lose  it  for  good,  though  it 
would  never  have  been  in  being  for  the 
love  of  God,  ñor  for  the  hope  ofheaven, 
ñor  for  the  dread  of  helí"  (p.  34).— 
But  I  daré  not  follow  him  in  his  more 
nauaeouB  flights  of  imagínation. 

Thia  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  ex- 
ample.  The  aame  pious  obeeenity  is 
to  be  found,  for  instanee,  in  eome  of 
Abelard's  theological  speculatíons  ad- 
dresB&d  to  Heloisa  and  ner  nuns,  as  in 
hia  solution  of  her  42nd  problem. 
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the  Ligh  estímate  placed  by  the  Evil  One  on  ascetic  chastity,  was 
.  immediately  converted,  and  forthwith  became  a  monb.* 

While  thus  attaching  bo  fanciful  a  holinesa  to  virginity,  the  church 
carne  praetically  to  erect  a  most  singular  standard  of  morality,  the 
influence  of  wHch  could  but  be  most  deplorable  on  the  mass  of  the 
laity.  In  the  earlier  days  of  celibacy,  the  rule  waa  regarded  by  the 
severer  ecclesiastics  as  simply  an  expreasion  of  the  necesaity  of  parity 
in  tho  miniater  of  God.  Theophilus  of  Alesandria,  in  the  fiftJi 
century,  decided  that  a  man,  who  as  lector  had  been  punished  for 
unchastity  and  had  subsequently  risen  to  the  prieathood,  must  be  ex- 
pelled  on  account  of  his  previous  sin.'  We  have  seen,  however,  how, 
when  celibacy  was  revived  under  Damiani  and  Hildebrand,  the 
question  of  immorality  virtualiy  disappeared,  and  the  essential  point 
became,  not  that  a  priest  ahould  be  chaste,  bnt  that  he  should  be  un- 
married,  and  this  was  finally  adopted  as  the  recognized  law  of  the 
church,  In  1213  the  Archbishop  of  Lunden  enquired  of  Innocent 
III,  whether  a  man  who  had  had  two  concubinos  was  ineligible  to 
orders  as  a  digamus,  and  the  pontiff  could  only  reply  that  no  matter 
how  many  concnbines  a  man  might  have,  either  at  one  time  or  in 
snccession,  he  did  not  incur  the  disability  of  digamy.*  When  such 
was  the  result  of  seven  centuriea  of  assiduous  satierdotalism  in  a 
church  which  was  daily  growing  in  authority ;  when  the  people  thua 
saw  that  sexual  exceases  were  no  bar  to  ecclesiastical  preferment  in 
that  church  which  made  extravagant  pretensiona  to  purity;  when  the 
atríct  rules  which  forbade  ordination  to  a  layman  who  had  married 


'  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  828  (Early 
Bngliah  Test  Soc.  1866).  Tbia  is  a 
traoslation  mode  in  1341)  of  "  LeSomme 
des  Tices  et  des  Vertues,"  writíBn  in 
1279  for  Philippfe-le-HanJi,  by  Lauren- 
tiua  Gallua.  The  autbor  is  not  &  wbit 
behind  hi»  brother  ascética  in  eitollíng 
the  praiees  of  virginity. — ' '  Vor  mayden- 
bod  is  a  tresor  of  zuo  grat  worth  tliet 
hit  ne  muy  by  be  nonen  y-zet  a  pris  .  .  . 
vor  luaidenhod  abone  alia  otbre  States 
berth  thet  gretteste  frut"  {Ibid.  p. 
233-4).  The  legend  would  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  a  aomewhat  similar  atory 
narrated  by  Gregory  the  Qreat  (Didog. 
Lib.  III.  cap.  7). 


The  curiouEly  artíflcial  standard  of 
moráis  thua  ereated  may  be  estimated 
from  the  case  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Lisieux,  who  reñised  to  accept  an  cleo- 
tion  to  the  see  of  that  place  on  aecoimt 
of  bia  inability  to  maictain  Üie  purity 
re<^ui8ite  for  tho  episcopal  office.  Van- 
quiehed  at  length  by  the  importunity  of 
his  frienda,  he  waa  conaecrated,  and 
resolutely  undertook  to  abandon  his 
evil  habita.  The  unaccuatomed  priva- 
tion  brought  on  a  fearful  diaease,  but 
though  aaaured  that  hia  life  would  prova 
a  sacrifice  if  he  persiated  in  his  reaolu- 
tion,  he  reaísted  all  entreattes,  and  ro- 
ftised  to  purchaee  eíistenee  by  sullying 
his  position.  He  thua  fell  a  martyr  to 
a  t«ndemess  of  coneeience  which  had 
not  prevented  him  from  indulgence 
while  flUing  the  reaponsible  position  of 
archdeacon. — Girald.  Cambrcna.  Gemm. 
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a  widow,  were  relaxed  in  favor  of  those  who  were  stained  with 
notorioua  impurity,  it  is  no  woiider  that  the  popular  pereeptions  of 
morality  became  bliinted,  and  íhat  the  laity  did  not  deny  themselves 
the  indulgences  which  they  saw  tacitly  allowed  to  their  spiritual 
guidea. 

Ñor  iras  it  only  in  stimulating  this  general  laxity  of  principie 
that  the  inflnence  of  the  church  was  disastrous.  The  personal  evil 
wroüght  by  a  dissolute  priesthood  was  a  wide-spreading  contagión. 
The  abuse  of  the  awfiíl  authority  given  by  the  altar  and  the  confes- 
sional,  waa  a  eubject  of  Borrowfiíl  and  indignant  denunciation  in  too 
many  synods  for  a  reasonable  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  ita  frequency 
or  of  the  comiption  which  it  apread  through  innumerable  parisbes 
and  nunneries.^  The  almost  entire  practical  immunity  with  which 
these  and  simikr  scandals  were  perpetrated  led  to  an  undisguised 
and  cynical  proñigacy  which  the  eeverer  churchmen  acknowledged  to 
exercise  a  most  deleterious  influence  on  the  morah  of  the  laity,  who 
thus  saw  the  examplara  of  evil  in  those  who  sbould  have  been  their 
pattems  of  virtuc.^  In  his  bull  of  1259,  Alexander  IV.  does  not 
hesitate  to  dedare  that  the  people,  inatead  of  being  reformed,  are 
absolutely  comipt«d  by  their  pastora.'  Tbomas  of  Cantinpré,  one 
of  the  eatly  ligbta  of  the  Domioican  order,  indeed,  ia  authority  for 


'  Graviore  aut«in  lunt  animadver- ' 
siono  plecteadi,  qu¡  propñaí  filias  spí- 
rituales,  ijuas  baptiza verint  vel  seme! 
ad  eonfessionem  admiierint,  violaverint. 
— Constit.  Synod.  Gilb.  EpÍBC.  Circes- 
trene.  ann.  1289  (Wilkiw,  II.  1691. 
Cf.  Synod.  Cenomanens.  ann.  1248 
(MarteneAmpl-CoU.  VIL  1375).  Con- 
cil.  Kemens.  aun.  H08  cap.  21  (Ibid. 
VII.  418).  Conoil.  SaliBburg.  XXX. 
can.  de  Coafess.  (Dalbam,  Concil.  Salis- 
burg.  p,  165.) 

AbeUrd  (Sermo  XXIX.)  in  a  pawage 
wbicb,  though  addressed  to  the  vireina 
of  the  Paraclete,  is  bardly  quotable, 
Hsserta  tbe  ñ^uent  comiption  of  nuní 
by  their  spiritual  directors.  See  also 
St.  Uonaventura,  Tractatus  quare  Fr. 
Minores  pc^icent,  (Romas  1773,  p.  431) 
and  Gerson,  who  retorta  the  charge  on 
the  ftiars,  in  his  Tract.  de  Kafonn.  Eo- 
cles.  in  Concil.  Oonstant.  cap.  x.  (Ton 
dar  Hardt,  T.  I.  P.  v.p.  93).  Cf.  Mar- 
silii  Patav.  Defens.  Pacía  P.  Ii.  cap. 
zvii.-.~Synod.  And^avens.  ann.  1262 
;  aun.  1291  cap.  1;  ann.  1312 
'  I.  127,   735,   742). 


cap.   1   (D'Achery  1 


Similar  allusiona  aM  unfortunatel}'  too 
frequent,  and,  aa  we  Ehiill  see  hereañer, 
are  to  be  found  untíl  a  recent  period. 

»  In  1398,  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly, 
Bishop  of  Cambrai,  speaks  of  the  man- 
Dcr  in  which  hi«  clercy  lived  with  their 
concubines  aa  man  and  wife,  and  brough  t 
up  their  ehildren  without  concealment 
in  their  housea — "tenentes  secum  in 
suis  domibuasuBS  concubinas,  et  mulieres 
publice  BUspectas,  in  aoandalum  pluri- 
morum.  cohabitant  ñmul  copulati ,  eisdem 
domo,  mensa,  et  lecto,  reaídendo,  aoai 
essent  vir  et  uior  matrimonialiter  con- 
juncti;  proles  super  terrara  gradientea 
ex  hujUEmüdi  suis  concubinis  susceptas 
una  cum  eisdem  in  Buis  domibus  publice 
secum  habendo  et  tenendo  " — (Harta- 
heim  VI.  709). 

'  Prout  festatur  nimia  de  plerisque 
regionibus  clamans  Christianí  populi 
cormplela,  qum  cum  deberet  ei  sacer- 
dotalis  antidoti  cuniri  medelis,  invalescit 
proh  dolor  I  ex  malorum  contagione 
quod  pcocedit  a  clero. — Chron.  Augus- 
tens.  ann.  1260. 
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the  legend  which  representa  the  devil  as  tbanking  the  prelatea  of  the 
church  for  conducting  all  Christendom  to  hell ;'  and  the  convietion 
which  thua  expressed  iteelf  is  justified  by  the  reproach  of  Gregory 
X,,  who,  in  dismissing  tLe  aecond  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  told 
his  assembled  dignitaries  that  they  were  the  ruin  of  the  world.' 
TJnfortunately,  his  threat  to  refonn  them  if  they  did  not  reform 
themeelves,  remained  unexecuted,  and  the  complaint  was  repeated 
agajn  and  again.^ 

That  this  State  of  things  waa  clearly  understood  hy  the  laity  is 
ordy  too  visibly  reflected  in  contemporary  records.  When,  in  1374, 
the  dancing  mania,  one  of  those  strange  epidémica  which  afflicted  the 
Middle  Ages,  brote  out  through  Germany  and  Flanders,  the  populace 
called  to  mind  the  forgotten  regulations  of  Damiani  and  Hildebrand, 
and  found  a  ready  explanation  of  the  visitation  by  assuming  it  to  be 
a  consequence  of  the  vitiated  baptism  of  the  people  by  a  concubinary 
priesthood,'  Chaucer,  with  his  wide  range  of  observation  and 
shrewd  native  sense,  took  a  less  superstitious,  and  more  practica]  view 
of  the  evil,  and  in  the  admirable  sermón  which  forms  his  "Persone's 
Tale"  he  records  the  convictions  which  every  pure-minded  man 
must  have  felt  with  regard  to  the  demoralízing  tendencies  of  the 
sacerdotal  licenfiousness  of  the  time.' 

How  instinctively,  indeed,  the  popidar  mind  asaumed  the  immo- 
rality  of  the  pastor  is  illaatrated  by  a.  pasaage  in  the  earliest  French 
pastoral  that  has  reached  us,  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century 

WARiriKiis.     Segneur  je  tai  trop  courecbiés. 

Ginos.    Comment? 

Warhibkb.  Hebalég  «st  agute, 

U'amie,  el  s'a  esté  dechute ; 

Car  OH  dist  t^ue  cb'est  de  no  prestre. 


•  According  to  Thonnu  of  Cwitinpré, 
thia  occurrence  took  place  at  Furis,  in  a 
eynod  held  in  1248,  and  Satán  eiplaíned 
his  candor  by  sayíng  that  he  wb£  com- 
peUed  to  it  by  God.— (Hartzhaim  IX. 


monuit  eos  quod  ipsi  ae  corrigerent  .  .  . 
alioquin  dixit  se  dure  acturum  cum 
ipiis  super  reformatione  moram. — Hai^ 
duin.  VII.  692. 

'  CJerioietpresbyteri  ....  maiime 
per  fetidum  peocatum  lumrife  Beipsos  et 
slios  pertrahunt  ad  infernum. — Concil. 


..  (Mar. 

'  Patri  da  Herentals  Vit.  Gregor.  XI. 
ann.  1875  (ap.  Hecker,  Epidémica  of 
the  Kiddle  Ages,  London,  1S15,  p.  163). 

'  "Swiehe  preestes  be  the  sones  of 
Hely  .  .  .  hem  tfainketh  th^t  they  be 
fne  and  hava  no  juge,  no  more  than 
hath  a  free  boíl,  that  taketh  which  cow 
that  him  liketh  in  the  toun.  So  fitren 
they  by  women ;  for  right  as  on  free 
boíl  i»  ynough  for  all  a  toun,  right  so  is 
a  wicked  preest  oorruption  jnovigh  for 
all  aparisn,  or  for  all  a ■--  " 
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EooAUB.    En  non  Dieu  1    "Waraier,  bien  puet  estre ; 

Car  ele  i  aloit  trop  souvent. 
Warsibbs.     Hé,  las  I  jou  avoie  en  couvent 

De  li  temprement  eapouser. 
Guios.     Tu  te  pues  bien  trop  doloufler, 

Biaus  tres  dous  amia  ;  ne  te  caille. 

Que  bien  sai,  á  l'enfant  warder.' 

Those  who  were  hereticallj  disposed  irere  keen  to  take  advantage 
of  a  weakness  so  general  and  so  iiniveraally  imderstood.  The  author 
of  tte  "  Creed  of  Piers  Ploaghman  "  does  not  hesitate  to  aasert  with 
Gregory  X.  that  the  clergy  were  the  corruption  of  the  vorid — 

For  falshed  of  freres 
Hath  fullich  encombnjd 
Manye  of  thia  maner  mcn, 
And  made  hem  to  leven 
fler  cbarité  and  chastité, 
And  abosen  bem  to  lustes, 
And  waien  to  werlj, 
And  wttjven  th©  trawetbe, 
And  leven  tbe  love  of  ber  God.' 

The  widely  received  feeling  on  thia  subject,  perhaps,  finds  its 
fitt«8t  expreasion  in  a  aatire  on  tbe  mendicant  friars,  Trrítten  by  a 
Francisean  novice  who  became  disgusted  with  the  order  and  tumed 
Wickliffite.  The  esaggerated  purity  and  mortification  of  the  early 
followers  of  the  blessed  St.  Francis  had  long  since  yielded  to  the 
temptations  wbich  attended  on  tbe  magnificent  succesa  of  the  institu- 
tion,  and  the  asceticism  which  had  been  powerfii!  enougb  to  canse 
visione  of  the  holy  Stigmata  degenerated  into  sloth  and  crime  which 
took  advantage  of  (be  opportunities  afforded  by  the  privilege  to  hear 
confessions.  The  grosser  accusations  of  the  writer  are,  perhaps, 
unfit  for  quotation,  but  the  spirit  in  wbich  the  Francisean  friars 
were  regarded  is  sufficiently  indieated  by  the  following  Unes : 

For  wbeu  the  goda  man  is  fro  hame 
And  tbe  frere  comes  to  oure  dame, 
He  sparea,  nautber  for  synne  ne  shame, 
Tbat  be  ne  dos  bis  wíli. 


'  Li  Gieus  de  Eobin  et  de  Marión  (Micbel,  Tbéatra  Franjai 
p.  129). 
'  Wright's  Edition,  p.  491, 1. 1359. 
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leh  man  that  here  Ehal  lede  hia  life 
That  has  a  faire  doghter  or  a  wjfe 
Be  war  that  no  firer  ham  ahtyfe 
Uauther  loude  ne  atill.' 

Wben  sucli  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  priesthood,  and  aucli 
■were  the  influencea  which  it  cast  upon  the  flocks  intnisted  to  its 
guidanee,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  if  those  who  deplored  so  dis- 
gracefiíl  a  state  of  things,  and  whose  respeet  for  the  canons  precluded 
them  from  recommending  the  natural  and  appropriato  remedj  of 
marriage,  ehould  regard  an  organized  system  of  concubinage  as  a 
safeguard.  However  deplorable  s«ch  an  alternative  might  be  in 
itself,  it  was  snrely  preferable  to  the  mischief  which  the  unquenched 
and  ungoverned  paasions  of  a  pastor  might  inflict  apon  hia  parish ; 
and  the  instaneea  of  tliis  were  too  numerous  and  too  glaring  to  admit 
of  much  hesitation  in  electing  between  the  two  evils.  Even  Gerson, 
the  leader  of  mystic  ascetics,  who  recorded  his  unboanded  admiration 
for  the  puritj  of  celihacy  in  his  "  Dialogas  Naturse  et  Sophiíe  de 
Castitate  Clericonim,"'  saw  and  appreciated  its  practical  evüa,  and 
had  no  scruple  in  recommending  concubinage  as  a  preyentive, 
which,  thoügh  scandalous  in  itself,  might  serve  to  prevent  greater 
scandals.'  It  therefore  requires  no  great  stretch  of  credulity  to 
believe  the  assertion  of  Sleidan  that  in  some  of  the  Swisa  Cantons, 


)t  confined  lo  heretics  and 
lajmen.  Early  in  the  flfteenth  cen- 
tury,  a  council  of  Magdebucg  took 
oeoasion  to  reprove  them  for  the  dis- 
Bolute  and  unelerieal  mode  of  Ufe  of 
which  they  offeced  a  conspicuoua  exam- 
ple,  It  appeara  Ihat  they  dignified  with 
the  ñame  of  "Starthas"  the  female 
companions  who,  in  primitive  ages, 
were  known  as  "  agapetie,"  and  who 
had  latíerly  acquircd  among  the  secular 
cleigy  the  title  of  "  focarise  " — "  et  in 
domibua  suis  frequenter  boIí  cum  mul¡- 
eribus  quas  ipsorum  Marías  (ut  eorum 
verbÍB  utamur)  habiiaro  non  verentur." 
— Concil.  Mftgdeburg.  ann.  1403  Rubr. 
de  PiBnls.     (Hartzheim  V.  717.) 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  Creed  of 
Piers  Ploughman,"  a  FranciECdE  at^ 
tacks  the  Carmelitea — 

They  baan  but  Jugulera, 

And  japers  <rf  kjndoi 

^    '  '    and  lochurep, 


And  le 


23 


And  Ihut  wicked  folk 
■Wjmmen  hetraietb. 
And  begileth  hem  her  good 
With  gIttVerJEge  wordes, 
And  therwith  holden  her  bous 
In  bsrlotea  warkaa. 

Wright's  Edition,  pp.  453-4. 
'  Thia  was  written  in  anawer  to  an 
ftttack  on  celibacy  by  Giiillaume  Saig- 
net,  entitled  "  Lanientatio  ob  ocelibatu. 
saoerdotuní,  bívo  Dialogus  Nicíense  Con- 
stitiitionis  et  Natune  ea  di  re  conqueren- 
Ü3," — Zacearía,  Sforia  Polémica  del 
Celibato  Sacro,  Prasf.  p,  iiv. 

'  Vel  inesperti  forte  erant  hi  deplores 
quam  genérale  et  quam  radicatum  sit 
hoo  mSum,  et  quod  deteriora  flagitia 
eirea  uxores  aut  flüaa  parochianotum  et 
abominationes  horrendíe  in  aliis  proYen- 
erínt  apud  multas  patrias,  rebus  atanti- 
bus  ut  stant,  ai  quffirentur  per  tales 
censuras  arceri.  Simndalum.  eerte  raag- 
num  est  apud  parochianos  curati  ad 
coneub!namingreEaua,sedlongedeteriu3 
parochianaa  suaa  non  servaverit 
caatitatein. — De  Vita  Spirit.  Animie 
Lect.  IV.  Corol.  siv.  prop.  3. 
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it  was  the  custom  to  oblige  a  new  pastor,  on  entering  upon  his  fiínc- 
tions,  to  select  a  coneubine,  as  a  neceasary  protection  to  the  virtue 
of  liis  female  parishioners,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  familiea  intrusted 
to  hi3  spiritual  dírectlon/  Indeed,  we  have  already  eeen,  on  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Palencia  in  1322,  that  euch  a  practice  waa 
not  uncommon  in  Spain. 

In  thu3  reviewing  the  influences  which  a  nominally  celibate  elergy 
exercised  over  those  intrusted  to  their  care,  it  is  perhaps  scarceij  too 
much  to  conclude  that  they  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  laxity  of 
moráis  which  is  a  characteristic  of  mediíeva!  Bociety.  No  ene  who 
has  attentively  examined  the  records  leñ  to  us  of  that  society,  can 
cali  in  question  the  extreme  prevalence  of  the  licentiousness  which 
everywhere  infected  it.  Christianity  had  arisen  as  the  great  reformer 
of  a  world  ntterlj  comipt.  How  earnestly  ita  reform  was  directed 
to  correcting  sexual  immorality  is  visible  in  the  pereistence  with 
which  the  Apostles  condemned  and  forbade  a  sin  that  the  Gentiles 
searcely  regarded  as  a  sin.  The  early  church  was  coneequently  puré, 
and  its  very  asceticism  is  a  measure  of  the  energy  of  its  protest 
against  the  all-pervading  license  which  surrounded  it.  Its  teachings, 
as  we  have  seen,  renaained  unchanged.  Fornication  continued  to  be 
a  mortal  sin,  yet  the  period  of  its  unquestioned  domination  over  the 
conscience  of  Europe  was  the  very  period  in  which  license  among  the 
Teutonic  races  was  most  unchecked.  A  church  which,  though  fonnded 
on  the  Gospel,  and  wielding  the  inimitable  power  of  the  Román 
hierarchy,  could  yet  allow  the  feudal  principie  to  extend  to  the  "jus 
primee  noctis"  or  "droit  demarquette,"  and  whose  miniatera  in  their 
character  of  temporal  seigneurs  could  even  occasionally  claim  the 
disgusting  right  themselves'  was  evidently  exercising  ita  influence  not 
for  good  but  for  evil. 

however,  that  !n  bis  researches  on  the 
subject  he  htis  found  one  csae  in  which 
an  eccleaia^tic  undertook  to  enforce  hia 
rights  to  the  letter ;  and  the  President 
Bover,  writinE  in  the  siiteenth  century 
(Decisiones,  No.  17  Decis.  297)  asserts 
that  he  had  seen  the  proceedings  of  a 
Iftwsuit  in  which  "  Keotor  aeu  ouratiis 
parochialis  prcetendebat  ex  consuetud  me 
primam  habere  sponsie  cognitionem  " 
(Escbbach,  IntroductiOn  a  l'Étude  du 
Droit,  I  ni).  In  Bome  remote  portions 
of  Trance  the  tribute  waa  atill  csaoted 
"en  nature"  by  temporal  seigneura  as 
late  aa  the  siiteenth  oentury,  as  appears 
from  documenta  printed  by  MM.  Ma- 


i  De  Statu.  Kelig.  Lib.  i,  (Giannone 
Apolog.  cap.  14). 

'  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Abbej 
of  Montariol  loat  its  aovereignty  oTer 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  that 
ñame  in  conaequence  of  a  revolt  caused 
by  the  monts  eiaeting  this  feudal  right 
in  idl  its  odioua  cjnicism,  in  place  of 
receivicg  a  payment  in  commutation  aa 
waa  frequently  done.  A  llvely  contro- 
Tersy  has  arisen  over  the  eiactnesa  of 
thia  tradition,  and  the  Abbé  Marcellin, 
in  hia  edition  of  Le  Bret'a  Hisioire  de 
Moniaulan  Beema  to  me  to  have  sue- 
cessfully  pcoved  its  felaity.     He  admits, 
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There  ia  no  mjustice  in  holding  the  churcli  responsible  for  the  las 
morality  of  the  laity.  It  had  assumed  the  right  to  regúlate  the  con- 
sciencea  of  men  and  to  make  them  account  for  every  action  and  even 
for  every  thoi^ht.  When  it  promptly  caused  the  buming  of  those  who 
Tcntured  on  any  dissidence  in  doctrinal  opinión  or  in  mattere  of  puré 
apeculation,  it  could  not  plead  Jack  of  authority  to  control  them  in 
practical  virtue.  Its  machinery  was  all-pervading,  and  ita  power 
autocratic.  It  had  taught  that  the  prieat  was  to  be  venerated  as  the 
representative  of  God  and  that  his  commands  were  to  be  impHcitly 
obeyed.  It  had  armed  him  with  the  fearfiíl  -weapon  of  the  confes- 
láonal,  and  by  authorizing  him  to  grant  absolution  and  to  pronounce 
excommunication,  it  had  delegated  to  him  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell.  By  removing  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
it  had  proclaimed  him  as  snperior  to  all  temporal  authority.  Through 
ages  of  feith  the  populations  had  humbly  received  these  teachinga 
»nd  bowed  to  iiiese  assumptions,  until  they  entered  into  the  texture 
of  the  daily  Ufe  of  every  man.  While  thus  grasping  supremacy  and 
Msing  it  to  the  utmost  posaihility  of  worldly  advantage,  the  church 
therefore  conld  not  absolve  itself  from  the  responsibilitiea  inseparably 
connected  irith  power,  and  chief  among  theae  reapoimbilities  is  to  be 
nnmbered  the  moral  training  of  the  nationa  thus  subjected  to  its  will. 
While  the  cormption  of  the  teachera  thua  had  neceaaarily  entailed 
the  comiption  of  the  taught,  it  is  not  too  mueh  to  say  that  the  tire- 
lesB  energy  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  power, 
■privileges,  and  wealth,  if  properly  directed,  under  ali  the  advantages 
of  the  situation,  would  bave  auffieed  to  pender  jnediseval  society  the 
purest  that  tíie  world  hafi  ever  seen. 

That  the  contrary  waa  notoriously  the  case  resulted  naturally  from 


Eure  et  Hatoulet  (Fora  de  Béam,  p.  172). 
Telly  (Hist.  de  France,  París,  1770,  T. 
III.  p.  825)  quotea  from  Lauriére  a  docu- 
ment  of  1607  which,  in  recounting    ' 
privil^ea  of  the  barony  of  Ssíat-Mai 
States   that  (¡be  Comte  d'Eu  has   the 
"  droit  de  prélibation"  there,  and  Bou- 
taric  (Droits   Seigneuriaux,   Toulouse, 
1775,  p.  650)  remarks  that  he  has 
nobles  who  pretended  to   posaeas 
líght,  but  tliat  it  had  been  aboliabcd  by 
the  oourla.     In  1854  M.  Boutbora,  in 
his    "  Coutumea    locales    du    bailli^e 
d'Amiens,"  ehanced  to  allude  to  a  cus- 
tom  by  which  the  episcopal  offioers  uatil 
1607  eiacted  a  tribute  &om  newiy  mar- 


ried  couplea  for  pertniBsion  to  pass  to- 
gether  the  first  three  nights  after  the 
wedding — a  custom  growing  out  of  the 
oíd  droit  de  marquettt.  This  arouecd  tbe 
ira  of  the  faithfiil,  and  M.  Louis  Veuillot 
wrote  a  treatise  in  which  he  emphat]- 
cally  denied  that  suoh  a  right  had  ever 
esisted,  and  a  lively  controversy  aróse 
on  tbe  subject.  M.  L^réze  (Hist.  du 
Droit  dans  les  Pyréná^,  Paria,  1867, 
p.  390)  baa  examined  the  raatter  thot^ 
ougbly  and  tbe  proof  which  he  accumu- 
lates  of  tbe  eiislence  of  the  right  ia 
indisputablOj  though  he  deniea  that  it 
was  ever  cl^med  by  eccieaiaatica. 
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the  fact  íhat  the  church,  after  the  long  síniggle  ivliicli  finally  left  it 
Bupreme  over  Europe,  contónted  itself  with  the  worldly  advantages 
derivable  from  the  wealth  aad  authority  whicli  eurpassed  ifs  wildest 
dreams.  If,  then,  it  could  secure  a  verbal  submiasion  to  ita  doctrines 
of  purity,  it  was  wiliing  to  issue  countlese  commands  of  chastity 
and  to  tacitly  connive  at  their  perpetual  infraction.  TLe  taint  of 
corrnption  infected  cqually  its  own  ministera  and  the  peoples  com- 
mitted  to  their  charge,  and  the  sacerdotal  theory  gradually  carne  to 
regard  with  more  and  more  indiñerence  obedience  to  the  Gospel  in 
comparison  with  obedience  to  man  and  snbservience  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  hierarchy.  As  absolution  and  indulgence  grew  to 
be  a  marketable  commodity,  it  even  became  the  intereat  of  the  tradera 
in  Balvation  to  have  a  brisk  demand  for  their  wares.  When  infrac- 
tion of  the  Divine  precepta  could  be  redeemed  with  a  few  pence  or 
with  the  performance  of  ceremoniea  that  had  lost  their  significance, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  priest  and  people  at  length  were  led  to  look 
upon  the  violation  of  the  Decalogue  with  the  eye  of  the  merehant 
and  cüstoraer  rather  than  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Lawgiver/ 

The  first  impulse  in  the  rea<:tion  of  the  eixteenth  ceatury  was  to 
recur  to  the  Gospel  and  to  interpret  its  commands  in  accordanee  with 
the  immutable  principies  of  human  conscienee  rather  than  with  the 
cimningly  devised  subtleties  of  scholastic  theology.  The  reformers 
tlius  stood  face  to  íace  with  God,  and,  needing  no  intermediary  to 
negotiate  with  Him,  vico  and  sin  reappeared  to  them  in  all  their 
hideous  deformity  and  attended  with  all  their  inevitable  consequences,* 
VoT  the  first  time  sincc  primitivo  Chriatianity  was  absorbed  in  eacer- 
dotalism,  were  the  doctrines  of  morality  enforced  as  the  primal  laws 


'  See  the  T^h/e  Sacrce  Pcenitentiariw, 
a  üirifl'  of  prices  for  absolutíoa  in  the 
Eoman.  curia  for  all  infractions  of 
human  and  divino  law,  of  which  more 


Heretioaily  inclined  raformets  did 
not  hesitate  to  acense  the  ele^y  of  thus 
apeculating  in  the  power  of  the  keys 
and  the  sins  of  tho  people — 

Tbe  power  of  the  Rpoetlos 

Tbei  pneen  ia  speobe, 

For  to  Bflllen  tbs  BjDuea 


The  paple  usujlalh, 

That  thoj  tn»y  katílien 
MoDBj  otbar  tonney-wortl 
And  meJe  lo  fúage; 


Creed  of  Piers  Pioughman,  1.  141T-32. 

'  The  curious  confusión  of  vioe  with 
religión,  fostered  by  mediteval  sacer- 
dotflism,  Í8  well  iHustrated  by  the 
complaint  which  Erasmus  puta  in  the 
mouth  of  theVirgin — ' '  E  t  nonnumquam 
ea  petunt  a  vii^ne  qusJ  veracundus 
ju venia  vix  auderet  petera  a  lena, 
qutequo  ne  pudet  litens  commíttfire" 
fEraami  Colloq.  Per^rinatio  Eeligi- 
onis).  The  existence  of  such  incon- 
sistencies  is  one  of  the  unGíthomoblo 
mjsteries  of  human  intelligence. 
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of  man's  being  and  of  human  society,  and  the  worH  was  made  to 
see,  by  the  energetie  action  of  Puritan  secta,  that  virtue  waa  possible 
as  the  rule  of  life  in  large  communities,  We  may  smiie  at  tho  eccen- 
tricities  of  Piiritanism,  but  the  reacue  of  modcm  civilization  from 
the  long  hcritage  of  ancient  víee,  and  tho  decency  which  charae- 
terizea  modem  society,  may  fairly  be  attríbuted  to  the  forcé  of 
that  fierce  reaítion  against  the  splendid  corraptíons  of  the  medioeval 
charch. 

In  considering,  howerer,  tbe  influence  of  the  regular  clergy,  or 
monastic  orders,  ire  find  a  more  complex  array  of  motives  and  resulta. 
The  earlier  foundations  of  the  West,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  great 
extent  neutralized  the  inherent  aelfishnesa  of  monachism  by  the 
regulationa  which  prescribed  a  due  proportion  of  labor  to  be  mingled 
■wjth  prayer.  The  duty  which  man  ow^  to  the  world  waa  to  aome 
extent  recogoized  as  not  incompatible  with  tbe  duty  which  he  owed 
to  hia  God,  and  civilization  has  had  few  more  efficient  inatruments 
than  the  self-denying  work  of  the  earnest  men  who,  from  Columba 
to  Adalbert,  eowed  the  seeds  of  Christianity  aad  culture  among  the 
frontier  lauda  of  Christendom.  When  discipline  auch  as  these  men 
incalcated  could  be  enforced,  the  benefita  of  monaebism  fe,r  out- 
weighed  its  evils.  All  the  peacefiíl  arta,  from  agriculture  to  music, 
owed.to  the  Eenedictines  their  preservation  or  their  advancement, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  eatimate  exactly  the  influence  for  good 
wbich  r^ülted  from  inatitutions  to  which  the  thoughtful  and  studious 
could  aafely  retire  from  a  turbulent  and  barbarous  world.  These 
institutiona,  however,  from  their  own  inherent  defecta,  carried  in 
them  the  germs  of  corruption.  The  claims  to  supereminent  sanctity, 
which  secured  for  them  the  privileges  of  aajlums,  were  inevitahly 
used  aa  means  for  tho  aocumulation  of  wealth  wrung  from  the  fears 
or  superstition  of  the  sinner.  With  wealth  came  the  abandonment 
of  labor ;  and  idleneas  and  luxury  were  the  proliflc  parents  of  license. 
True-hearted  men  were  not  wanting  to  combat  the  irrepressible  evil. 
From  Cbrodegang  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  history  of  monachism 
is  fuU  of  illuatrious  ñames  of  those  who  devoted  themaelvfs  to  the 
miaaion  of  reforming  abuses  and  roatorjng  the  ideal  of  the  perfect 
monk,  dead  to  the  seductiona  of  the  world,  and  living  only  to  do  the 
work  which  he  deems  most  aflceptable  to  God.  Many  of  theae  mis- 
takenly  asaumed  that  exaggerated  mortifleation  waa  the  only  gateway 
t«  salvaíion,  and  the  only  cure  for  the  frightfiíl  immorality  which 
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pervaded  so  many  monastác  establiatmente.  Others,  with  a  traer 
insight  into  the  living  principies  of  Christianity,  sougbt  to  tum  Üte 
enthusiasm  of  their  discipl^  to  account  in  works  of  pereunial  mercy 
and  charity,  at  a  period  when  no  other  organizations  exieted  for  the 
succor  of  the  helpless  and  miserable. 

Yet  when  we  refiect  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  and 
intellect  of  Europe  was  absorbed  in  the  religious  houses,  it  wiH  be 
seen  that  the  system  was  a  moat  cumbrous  and  imperfect  one,  whieh 
gave  but  a  slender  retum  for  the  magnitude  of  the  means  which  it 
involved.  Stül,  it  was  the  only  eystem  exieting,  and  possibly  the 
only  one  which  could  exist  in  so  rade  a  strueture  of  society,  indi- 
vidualized  to  a  degree  which  destroyed  all  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility,  and  precluded  all  idea  of  a  state  created  for  the  well-being  of 
its  component  parts.  Tlius,  the  monastery  became  the  shelter  of 
the  wayfiírer,  and  the  dispcnser  of  alma  to  the  needy.  It  was  the 
principal  school  of  the  poor  and  humble ;  and  while  the  Univeraities 
of  Oxford  and  Paria  were  devoting  their  enérgica  to  unprofitabie 
dialectics  and  the  subtle  disputations  of  Aristotelian  logic,  in  multi- 
tudes of  abbey  librariea  quiet  monka  were  multiplying  priceless 
manuscripts,  and  preserving  to  añer  ages  the  treasures  of  the  past. 
When  fanciful  aseetícism  did  not  forbid  the  healing  of  the  aick, 
moDka  labored  fearlessly  in  hoapitak  and  pest-houses,  and  distributed 
among  the  many  the  benefactions  which  they  had  wrung  from  the 
late  repentance  of  the  few.  Aa  time  wore  on,  even  the  religious 
teaehing  of  the  public  passed  almost  exclusively  into  their  hands, 
and  to  the  followers  of  Dominic  and  Francia  of  Assisi  the  people 
owed  such  insight  aa  they  could  obtain  into  the  promises  of  the 
goapel.  If  the  enthusiasm  which  prompted  labors  so  etrenuoua  did 
not  shrink  from  lighting  the  firea  of  persecution,  we  muat  remember 
that  religious  zeal,  accompanied  by  irresponsible  power,  has  one 
invariable  history. 

While  thus,  in  varioua  waya,  the  ascetic  epirit  led  to  inatitutions 
which  prometed  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  others  it  necessarily 
had  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  Nothing  coníributes  more  strongly 
to  the  extensión  of  knowledge  and  of  culture  than  the  striving  for 
material  comfort  and  individual  advancement  in  worldly  well-being. 
Luxury  and  ambition  thus  have  their  uses  in  atimulating  the  inquir- 
ing  and  inventive  íáculties  of  man,  in  rendering  the  forcea  of  natura 
aubaervient  to  our  use,  and  in  softening  the  rugged  asperities  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  regular  adminietration  of  law.     Every 
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instincÉ  of  turnan  nature  has  its  destined  porpoae  in  life,  and  tlie 
perfect  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  proportionate  caltivation  of  each 
element  of  liis  cliaracter,  not  in  the  exaggerated  development  of 
those  fecultiea  which  are  deemed  primarily  good,  ñor  in  the  entire 
repression  of  thoae  which  are  evil  onlj  when  their  prominence  de- 
stroys  the  balance  of  the  whole.  The  ascetio  selected  for  eradication 
ene  group  of  human  aspirations,  irliich  ivaa  the  most  usefol  under 
proper  discipline,  and  not  perhaps  the  worst  even  in  its  ordinary 
excess.  Only  those  who  have  studied  the  varied  aspecta  of  medi- 
seval  society  can  nghtlj  estímate  the  enormous  influence  wMch  the 
chnrch  poasessed,  in  those  agea  of  faith,  io  mould  the  average  habits 
of  thought  in  any  desired  direction.  It  can  readilj  be  seen  that  if 
the  tireless  preaching  of  the  vanity  of  human  things  and  the  beati- 
tude  of  mortification  occasionally  produced  such  extravagances  as 
thoge  of  the  flagellants,  the  spirit  which  now  and  then  burat  forth 
in  snch  emption  must  have  been  an  element  of  no  Üttie  power  in 
the  forcea  which  govemed  aociety  at  large,  and  must  have  exerciaed 
a  moat  depressing  influence  in  restraining  the  general  advanco  of 
civilization.  Not  only  did  it  thus  more  or  iese  weigh  down  the 
efforts  of  almost  every  man,  but  the  ardent  minda  that  would  other- 
■wiae  have  been  leaders  in  the  raíe  of  progresa  were  the  onea  most 
likely,  under  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  the  foremoat  in 
maceration  and  seif-denial ;  while  those  who  -vcould  not  yield  to  the 
seduetion  were  either  silenced  or  wasted  their  wisdom  on  a  genera- 
tion  which  beÜeyed  too  much  to  believe  in  them.  When  idleneas 
waa  holy,  eamest  workers  had  little  chance. 

The  effeot  of  monastic  asceticism  in  moulding  the  character  may 
be  seen  in  the  admiring  picture  drawn  bj  a  disciple  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  a  shining  light  of  the  Carthusian  ordcr  in  the  monaatery 
of  Vallia  Dei,  near  Seez  in  Normandy,  Ho  had  every  virtue,  he  was 
an  earnest  reader  and  tranacriber  of  MSS.,  and  be  practised  mortifi- 
cations  even  greater  than  those  preacribed  by  the  severo  rules  of  the 
order.  lie  rarely  sicpt  on  the  couch  provided  for  ea«h  brother,  but 
paased  bis  nighís  in  prajer  on  the  stops  of  the  altar.  In  the  hair 
shirt  wom  next  hia  akin  he  cultivated  lice  and  maggots  so  assiduously 
that  they  were  often  seen  crawiing  over  bis  face,  and  he  scourged 
himself  for  every  unhallowed  wandering  thought.  He  had  preserved 
bis  virginity  to  oíd  age,  and  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  chureh, 
yet  in  hia  daily  confeasions  he  accused  himself  of  every  sin  possible 
to  man,  and  he  rigorously  períbrmed  whatever  pen&nce  was  assigned 
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to  Lim.  With  all  this  maceration,  tte  flesh  would  still  a3sert  itself, 
and  he  was  tormented  with  evil  desirea  wíiicli  the  sharp  corda  of  the 
discipline  failed  ío  subdue.  HÍ3  office  of  procureur  of  the  abbey 
requjred  him  to  make  frequent  visits  on  business  to  the  neighboriag 
toi^Ti,  and  he  never  left  the  gates  of  his  retreat  withoat  lameníing 
and  expresaing  the  fear  that  Le  should  not  retum  to  it  the  same  aa 
be  left  it.^  If  we  conaider  what  might  have  been  effeeted  by  the 
energies  of  thoasajida  of  men  such  as  this,  had  those  enérgica  not 
been  absorbed  in  lifelong  asceticism,  we  may  conceivo  in  some  mea- 
sure  the  retardation  of  human  progresa  -wroitght  by  the  influence  of 
monachism. 

Another  reault  which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  ascetic  teach- 
ings  of  the  church  is  the  alow  growth  of  population  during  tbe  medi- 
íEva]  period.  Notwithstanding  the  gross  and  ílagrant  disregard  of 
the  rule,  it  was  imposaible  to  immure  in  convents  men  and  women 
by  the  hundred  tbousand  during  succeasive  generations  without 
retarding  greatly  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  species.  The  rudeness 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  war,  pestilence  and  femine  were  doubtless 
effieient  cauaes,  yet  were  they  less  efficient  than  enforced  celibacy. 
Thia  is  evident  when  we  aee  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  eatablished  on 
the  abrogation  or  even  relaxation  of  the  rule.  The  suppression  of 
the  monaatic  orders  in  France  followed  soon  añer  the  reforma  by 
which  Joseph  II.  diacouraged  them  throughout  the  Auaírian  empire, 
and  the  reault  is  visible  in  the  enormous  increase  of  European  popu- 
lation which  followed,  notwithstanding  the  fcaríul  destniction  of  life 
in  the  Napoleonic  wara.  It  is  calculated  that  in  1788  Europe  num- 
bered  144,561,000  souls,  which  within  fifty  yeara  had  been  ang- 
mented  to  253,622,000,  or  ahout  seventy-five  per  cent.  Of  late 
yeara  the  birth-rate  haa  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
conacription  in  the  military  monarcbira,  hut  the  enormoua  growth  in 
the  half-century  following  the  French  Revolution  ia  the  best  com- 
mentary  on  the  influencea  which  for  so  many  agea  kept  the  popu- 
lation almoat  atationary.^ 

It  required  the  unbelief  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  to  give  free  rein 
to  the  riaing  coromercial  energies  and  the  craving  for  material  im- 

1  Anón.  Cartusiens.  de  KelígioDum  Orig.  cap.  17-19  (Martene  Ampl.  Ooll. 
TI.  40-46). 

'  See  Leekj's  Historj  of  Katíonalism. 
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provement  that  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  ascetic  sacer- 
dotalism.  The  fearful  corruptíona  of  the  church,  which  indirectly 
caused  and  accompanied  that  awakening  of  the  human  mind,  will  be 
alluded  to  hereaftcr  when  we  come  to  consider  the  movements  lead- 
ing  to  the  great  Protestant  Reformation.  At  present  we  must  tum 
aside  for  a  moment  to  consider  one  or  two  externa!  developmenta 
of  the  religioua  acüvity  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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THE  MILITARY  ORDEES. 


The  Militaiy  Orders  were  the  natural  expression  of  the  singular 
admixture  of  religions  and  warlibe  enthusiasm,  reacting  on  each 
otlier,  which  produced  and  was  fostered  by  the  Crusades.  When 
bishops  considered  that  they  rendered  a  service  acceptable  to  God  in 
leading  vast  hosts  to  slaughter  the  Paynim,  it  waa  an  easy  transition 
for  soldiers  to  tum  monks,  and  to  consécrate  their  swords  to  the 
bloody  work  of  avenging  their  Bedeemer. 

When  the  Hospitallers — Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Ehodes,  or  of  Malta — first  emerged  from  their  humble  positioD  of 
ministering  to  the  afflictiona  of  their  fello-w-pilgrims,  and  commenced 
to  assume  a  niilitary  organization  under  Raymond  du  Pnj,  about 
the  year  1120,  their  statutea  required  the  three  ordinarj  monastic 
Tows  of  poverty,  ohedience,  and  chastity.^  In  fact,  they  were  at 
first  Benedictinea ;  bnt  when  they  became  numerous  enough  to  form 
a  sepárate  body,  they  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin. 

When  the  rule  for  the  Templars — "  Regula  pauperum  commili- 
tonum  sanct»  ciyitatis" — was  adopted  in  1128,  at  the  council  of 
Trojes,  it  eontained  no  special  injunction  to  administer  a  vow  of 
celibacy,  but  the  context  shows  that  snch  a  condition  was  understood 
as  a  matter  of  course.*     Some  little  difficulty  was  evidently  experi- 


•  Tideljcet  castitateiii,  obedientiam 
.  .  .  atque  vivere  eine  proprio.— Sta- 
tut.  Ord.  S.  Juhan.  Hieroaol.  Tít.  i. 
g  1  (Lünig  Cod.  Ital.  Diplom.  T.  II. 
p.  1748). 

'  Thus  Cap.  LV.:  "Hoo  enim  injus- 
tuní  consideramua  ut  cum  fratribus 
Deo  castitatem  promittentibua  fratrea 
bujusmodi  in  una  eademque  domo 
maneant."  Cap.  lti.  and  1.XXII.,  by 
the  latter  of  wíiioh  even  the  kisa  of  a 
mother  waa  denied  them,  render  evi- 
dent  the  extreme  ascetioism  which  was 
proposed  by  the  founders  of  tho  order 


(Harduin.    T.   TI.   P-    n-    pp.    1142, 
llé6). 

At  B  subsequent  period  we  leam  that 
the  Tempkr's  oath  of  imtJation  prom- 
¡eed  "  obedientiam,  castitatem,  vivera 
aine  proprioj  et  succurrcre  teme  sánete 
pro  poaae  euo."  It  was,  moreover,  en- 
joined  upon  them  not  to  enter  a  houae 
in  -which  a  woman  lay  in  ehild-bed,  not 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  wed- 
dings  or  the  purification  of  women,  ñor 
to  receive  any  aervice  from  a  woman, 
even  water  for  washing  the  hands. — -See 
the  proeeedings  againat  them  in  1309, 
inWilkins,  II.  831  et  aeq. 
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enced  at  first,  since,  from  the  natnre  of  the  case,  novices  had  to  be 
trained  warriors  wlio  must  frequently  have  been  boimd  by  femüy 
tiea,  and  wboae  education  bad  not  been  such  as  to  fit  tbem  for  the 
restrajnts  of  tbeir  new  life.  It  is  probable  alao  that  the  perpetual 
nature  of  the  obligationa  assumed  was  not  easy  to  be  enforced  upon 
the  fierce  members  of  the  brotherhood,  for,  in  1183,  Luciua  III-,  in 
confirming  the  privileges  of  the  order,  apeclallj  commands  that  no 
one  who  entera  it  shall  be  allowed  to  retum  to  the  world.' 

The  history  of  these  two  ordera  ia  too  well  known  to  require  it  to 
be  traced  minutelj  here.  If,  with  the  growth  of  their  reputation 
and  wealth,  the  austere  aaceticism  of  their  earlj  daye  waa  lost,  and 
if  luxury  and  viee  took  the  place  of  religioaa  enthuaiaam  and  sol- 
dierly  devotion  to  the  Cross,  they  but  obeyed  the  universal  law  which 
in  human  institutiona  ia  so  apt  to  reoder  corruption  the  consequence 
of  proaperity.  One  conclusión  may  be  drawn,  however,  from  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  powerfiíl  order  of  the  Temple  was  extin- 
guished  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  open  and  Bcandalooa  licentiousnesa  of  the  order,  it  is  a 
little  singular  that  the  interminable  articles  of  accuaation  against  the 
members  contain  no  allusion  to  nnchastity,  while  crimes  mtffit  ían- 
tastie,  practices  most  beastly,  and  chargea  most  írivolous  are  heaped 
apon  tbem  in  strange  confusión.'  As  the  object  of  those  who  con- 
ducted  the  prosecution  was  to  excite  a  popular  abhorrence  that  would 
justify  the  purposed  spoliation,  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  infraction 
of  vows  of  chaatity  was  regarded  as  so  venial  a  fault  and  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  its  proof  could  in  no  way  serve  the  end  of 
rousing  indignation  againat  the  aecused. 

It  is  Bomewhat  rcmarkable  that  the  same  centnry  which  saw  the 
foundation  of  the  orders  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  alao  witneaaed 
one  which,  although  bound  by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and  aub- 
jected  to  the  ordinary  vows  of  obedience,  property  in  common,  and 
inability  to  retum  to  the  world,  yet  aUowed  to  its  members  tho  option 
of  aeleeting  either  marriage  or  celibacy,  and  even  of  contracting  sec- 
ond  marriages.  This  was  the  Spanish  Order  of  St.  James  of  the 
Sword.  What  we  have  seen  of  the  want  of  respect  paid  by  the 
Spanish  church  to  aaceticism  may  leaaen  surprise  at  the  founding  of 
an  order  based  upon  such  regulations,  yet  it  is  difficalt  to  understand 

'  Eymer,  PcEdera,  I.  55. 

'  WilkinB  II.  331-2,— Eajnouard,  Condamnation  des  Tenipliers,  p.  83. 
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how  so  great  a  violation  of  eatablished  principies  could  bo  sanctioned 
by  Alexander  III.,  who  confirmed  the  order  in  1175,^  or  by  Inno- 
cent  III.  and  Honorius  III.,  who  formally  approved  ita  prívilegcs.^ 
Perhaps  these  military  vassals  of  the  pope,  to  whom  they  were  bound 
in  implicit  obedíenco  as  tbeir  head,  were  too  important  a  source  of 
power  and  inSuence  to  be  lightly  rejected.  Perhaps,  also,  Honorius 
m.  may  bave  quieted  bia  conscience  wben,  in  eonfirming  tbeir 
charters  in  1223,  be  commanded  that  tbeir  principal  care  and  watch- 
fiílness  should  be  devoted  to  seeing  that  tbose  who  were  married 
preserved  conjugal  fidelity,  and  that  those  wbo  elected  a  single  !ife 
maintained  inviolable  chastíty. 

The  example  was  one  of  evil  import  in  the  Península.  The 
CouQcil  of  Valladolid  in  1322  felt  itself  obliged  to  denounce  under 
severe  penalties  the  practico  of  dowering  children  witb  the  possessions 
of  the  community,  in  whieh  the  military  orders  followed  the  precedent 
set  tbem  by  the  church.'  During  tbe  universal  licenae  of  tbe 
fifteentb  century,  wben  asceíic  vows  became  a  mockery,  and  the 
profligacy  of  those  who  toob  them  exposed  all  Buch  observances  to 
contempt,  the  military  orders  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
shameiessness.  In  1429  the  council  of  Tortosa  deplored  tbe  destruc- 
tion  and  waste  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  religious  knights 
from  the  general  concubinage  in  which  they  indulged,  and  to  effect  a 
cure  it  promulgaíed  regulations  of  peculiar  severity,  threatening  with 
a  liberal  hand  the  penalties  of  excommunication  and  degradation.* 
These  preved  as  powerless  as  usual,  and  not  long  añer  a  more 
sensible  remedy  was  adopted  by  Eugenius  IV.  when  he  released  the 
ancient  and  renowned  Order  of  Calatrava  from  the  obligation  of 
celibacy,  for  reasons  which  would  have  led  him  to  extend  tbe  privilege 
of  marriage  to  the  whole  church,  had  the  purity  of  ecclesiaatics  been 
truly  the  object  of  the  rule.  He  reeounts  with  aorrow  tbe  disorderly 
lives  of  the  knigbts,  and,  quoting  tbe  text  which  says  that  it  ia  better 
to  marry  than  to  burn,  he  grants  the  privilege  of  marriage  because 
be  deems  it  preferable  to  live  with  a  wife  than  with  a  mistress.* 
How  could  he  avoid  applying  his  own  reasoning  to  the  cburch  in 
general  ? 

I  Alesandri  III.  Epist.  AppeDd.  ill.  I  '  Concil.  Dertusan.  aun.  Ii29  can.  iü. 
No.  20(Harduiii.TI.  P.  ti.  p.  1557).       (Harduin.  TIII.  1076). 

'  Eavnald.  Annal.  ana.  1210  No,  6, 1  ^  Raynaldi  Annal.  ann.  14il  No.  20. 
7-aiiii  1223  No.  5i;  ana,  1496  No.  33.  I —The  Order  of  Calatrava  was  under 
'  I   the  Etricffist  of  the  rules,  the  Cistercian. 


'  Concil     Tallis-oletan.    ann.    1322    (Q¡ost¡n¡aQ¡,  Ordini  Militan  s.  v.) 
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Similar  argumenta  were  employed  to  extend  tbe  same  privilege  to 
the  Orders  of  Avis  and  of  Jesús  Chríst,  of  Portugal.  Tho  former 
was  founded  in  1147  by  Alfonso  I.,  under  the  Cistercian  rule, 
and  chastity  was  one  of  its  fundamental  obligations ; '  the  latter  was 
the  continuation  of  the  order  of  the  Temple,  which,  preaerved  in 
Portugal  by  the  humaaity  of  King  Dionysius,  asaumed  in  the  four- 
teenth  century  the  ñame  of  Jesús.  Both  institutiona  became  in- 
curably  corrupted;  their  preceptoriea  were  dens  of  avowed  and 
scandalous  prostitution,  and  their  promiscuoua  amoura  filled  the 
kingdom  with  hate  and  disaenaion.  When  at  length,  in  1496,  King 
Emanuel  applied  to  Alexander  VI.  to  grant  the  privilege  of  marriage, 
in  hopea  of  reforming  the  orders,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
instincíively  the  minda  of  men  tumed  to  thia  as  the  solé  efficient 
remedy  for  the  immorality  which  ali  united  in  attributing  to  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  enforce  a  purity  impossible  in  the  existing  condi- 
tion  of  socjety.  Alexander  assented  to  the  requeat,  and  bestowed  on 
the  orders  the  right  of  marriage  on  the  same  conditions  aa  those 
enjoined  on  the  Knights  of  St.  James  of  the  Sword.^  It  is  trae 
that  Osorius  doubts  whether  the  benefits  of  the  change  were  not 
exeeeded  by  ita  evila,  as  he  stetes  that  it  lowered  the  character  of  the 
orders,  oponed  the  door  to  unworthy  membera,  and  led  to  the  diasi- 
pation  of  their  property.^ 

There  waa  another  Portugueae  order  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.  Twenty  yeara  after  founding  the  Knights  of  Avia, 
Alfonao  I.,  in  116T,  to  commemorate  his  miraculoua  victory  over  the 
Moora  at  Santarem,  inetituted  the  Order  of  St.  Michael.  The 
knighta  were  allowed  to  marry  once ;  if  widowed,  they  were  obliged 
to  embraoe  eelibacy;  and  the  Abbot  of  Alcobaga,  who  waa  the 
superior  of  the  Order,  waa  empowered  to  excommunicate  them  for 
irregularity  of  life,  to  compel  them  to  give  up   their  mistresaes, 


'  Reg.  Ord.  Mil.  Aviaii  a  B.  Joanne 
Cirila  editó  (Migne's  Patrología,  T. 
188,  p.  1669), 

'  Alesander'a  Biill  declares  that 
"  Milites  dictarum  mili  tiarum  pro  majori 
parte,  continentiffl  eí  castitótis  voto,  qui 
m  eorutn  professione  emittunt,  con- 
tempto,  coDcubinas  etíam  plures,  et  in 
eorum  ac  pnecepforiaruin  et  prioratum 
dictórvim  militanim  propriia  domibus 
et  Iocíb,  non  sine  magno  reiigionis  op- 
probrio,  publica  tenere  et  eia  cohabitare, 


et  etiam  adulteria  eum  a 

conjugatis  committere   i  . 

es  quo  ab  eorundem  regoorum  incolis 
_!.  T..v¡..,.^i. -..     pijjjj  habentur, 


'  OfloriideEeb.  EmmanuelÍE  E.  Lusi- 
tan.  Lib.  I.  (Edit.  Colon.  1574,  p. 
12b:.) 
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They  were  moreover  bound  to  períbrm  the  same  religious  exercises 
as  lay  brothers  of  the  Cistercians.  The  Order  is  interesting  as 
forming  a  curious  link  between  the  secular,  religious,  and  military 
elementa  of  the  period.' 

During  all  thia,  the  knights  of  St.  John  adhered  to  their  ancient 
statutea,  and  endeavored  from  time  to  time  to  reform  the  profligacy 
which  seemed  inseparable  from  the  institution.  "When  the  ascetic 
Antonio  Fluviano,  who  held  the  grand  mastership  from  1421  to 
1437,  promulgatcd  a  regulation  that  any  one  guilty  of  public  con- 
cubinage  should  receive  three  wamings,  with  severe  penalties  for 
contumacy,^  it  suggests  a  condition  of  moráis  by  no  means  creditable 
to  the  brethren.  So,  a  century  later,  the  stem  Villiers  de  l'Isle- 
Adam  was  forced  to  declare  that  any  one  openly  acknowledging  an 
illegitiraate  child  should  be  forcver  after  incapacitated  for  oÉSce, 
benéfico,  or  dignity.*  What  the  knights  were  sooa  afterwards,  the 
Bcandalous  pages  of  Brantome  sufficiently  attest. 

The  Manan  or  Teutonic  Order,  perhaps  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerfiíi  of  all,  was  founded  in  1190,  and  adopted  the  rule  of  the 
Templars  as  regards  its  religious  govemment,  with  that  of  the 
Hospitallers  to  regúlate  its  duties  of  eharity  and  hospitality.  For  » 
fuil  century  of  its  6x¡st«nce  it  was  sorely  oppressed  with  poverty,* 
but  at  length,  when  transferred  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Northeaetem 
Germany,  it  bore  a  prominent  part  in  Christianizing  those  regions, 
and  what  it  won  by  the  sword  it  retained  posseasion  of  in  its  own 
right,  With  wealth  came  indolence  and  luxury,  and  the  order 
became  corrupt,  as  others  had  been.*  Its  history  offers  nothing  of 
special  interest  to  ua  until,  in  1525,  the  grand  maeter  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  went  over  to  Lutheranism  with  many  of  his  knights, 
founded  the  hereditary  dukedom  of  Prussia,  and  married — of  which 
more  hereafter,  Those  of  the  order  who  aáhered  to  Catholicism 
maintained  the  organization  on  the  rich  possesaions  which  the  piety 
of  ages  had  bestowed  upon  them  throughont  Germany,  until  thia 
worn-out  relie  of  the  past  disappeared  in  the  convulsiona  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 


'  Patrología,  T.  188,  p.  1674. 

'  Statut.   Ord.   S.   Johan.    Hierosol. 

it.  xvni.  i  50. 

'  Ibid.  TiL  iviii.  í  51. 

*  Sea  the  supplication  of  Rodolph  of 


Hapsburg  to  the  Pope  for  aseistanoe  to 
the  order.~Cod.  Bpiat.  Kodolphi.I. 
Ho.  Mil.  (Lipaim,  1B06). 

'  Anón.  Cftrtua.  de  Relig.  Orig.  cap- 
XXVIII.  (Martene  Amplias.  CoU.  VII- 
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THE  HERESIES. 


Alldsion  bas  alreadj  been  made  to  the  introduction  of  Mani- 
cliEeism  into  Weatom  Europe  through  Bulgaria  and  Lombardy. 
Notwithstanding  itó  stern  and  unrelenting  suppressioa  wherever  it 
vas  diacovered  during  the  eleventh  and  twelflh  oenturies,  its  votarles 
mnltiplied  in  secret.  The  diaordera  of  the  clergy,  their  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  their  quarrels  with  the  nobles  over  their  temporal 
possessiona  made  them  manj  cnemies  among  the  laity;  and  the 
aimplicity  of  the  Manichajan  belief,  its  freedom  from  aapirations  for 
temporal  aggrandizement,  and  ita  denunciations  of  the  immorality 
and  grasping  avidity  of  the  priesthood,  found  for  it  an  approeiative 
andience  and  made  readj  converta.  Towarda  the  cióse  of  tho  twelfth 
centurj  the  South  of  France  was  discovered  to  be  filled  with  herética, 
in  whom  the  ñames  of  Cathari,  Paterina,  Albigenaes,  &c.,  concealed 
the  more  odious  appellation  of  Manichajans. 

It  ia  not  our  province  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  bloody  viciasitudes 
of  Dominic'a  Inquisition  and  Simón  de  Montfort's  cnisades.  It  is 
-snfficient  for  our  purpose  to  indícate  the  identity  of  the  Albigensian 
belief  with  that  of  the  ancient  aect  which  we  have  seen  to  exerciae 
so  powerful  an  influence  in  moulding  and  encouraging  the  asceticism 
of  the  early  chnrch.  The  Dualiatic  principie  waa  fiílly  recognized. 
No  necessity  waa  regarded  as  justifying  the  use  of  meat,  or  even  of 
t^s  and  cheese,  or  iu  íact  of  anything  irhich  had  its  origin  in  animal 
propagation.  Marriage  was  an  abomination  and  a.  mortal  8Ín,  which 
could  not  be  intenaified  by  adultery  or  other  excessea.^ 


'  Communis  opinio  Catharorum  est . 
quod  matrimoDium  camale  fuit  aemper 
mortale  peccatum,  et  quod  non  punietur 
quis  grav  ius  in  futura  propter  adulteri  um 
Tel  incestum  qnam  propter  l^timum. 
conjuf^um,  ncc  etiam  ínter  eos  propter 
hoc  aliquis  eraviua  puniretur. — Sti 

P.     Benien     (Marter"     '^ 

1761). 


Theaaur. 


Tbia  Eegnier  describes  himaelf  as  a 
heresiareh  previous  te  hís  conversión, 
and  his  summarj  of  the  cireed  of  bU 
former  asaocistes  maj  be  regarded  ae 
correct  in  the  main,  though  perhapa 
somawhftt  heightened  ín  repuleiveness. 
For  further  detaila  see  anie,  p.  SOS. 
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Engrafted  on  thcse  errora  wcre  otbers  more  practicallj  dangeroua, 
as  they  werc  the  inevitable  protest  against  the  all-absorbing  sacerdo- 
talism  which  bj  this  time  had  become  the  distinguiahing  characteristic 
of  the  cburch,  In  denying  the  existence  of  pargaíory,  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  a  mortal 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  system  to  which  the  church  owed  its 
firmest  hold  on  the  souls  and  purses  of  the  people.  In  reviving  the 
Hildebrandine  doctrine  that  the  sacramenta  were  not  to  he  admin- 
istered  by  ecclesiastics  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  in  exaggerating  it  into  an 
incompatibility  between  sin  and  holding  church  preferment,  a  most 
dangerous  and  revolutionary  tum  ivas  given  to  the  wide-spread  dis- 
content  with  which  the  excesses  of  the  clergy  were  regarded.'  So 
sure  a  hold,  indeed,  had  such  views  upon  the  popular  feeling,  that 
we  find  them  reappear  with  every  hereay,  traaamitted  with  regular 
filiation  through  the  Waldenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  so 
that  in  every  age,  from  Gregorj  to  the  Reformation,  the  measures 
TVJth  which  he  broke  down  the  independence  of  the  local  clergy 
retumed  to  plague  their  inventors. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  herética  to  outward  appearance  long  con- 
tinued  unesceptionably  orthodox.  Industrious  and  sober,  none  were 
more  devoted  to  all  the  observances  of  the  church,  none  more 
regalar  at  masa  and  confeasional,  more  devout  at  the  altar  or  more 
liberal  at  the  offertíiry.  Hidden  heneath  thia  íair  aeeming,  their 
heresy  was  only  the  more  dangeroua,  aa  it  attracted  converta  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  Prieats  gave  up  their  churcbea  to  join  the 
sociely,  wivea  left  their  hnabands,  and  huabanda  abandoned  their 
wivea;  and  when  questioned  aa  to  their  renunciation  of  the  duties 
and  privilegea  of  marriage,  they  all  professed  to  he  bound  with  a  vow 
of  chastitj,  Yet  if  so  ardent  a  comhaíant  as  St.  Beruard  is  to  be 
believed,  their  rigoroua  aaceticism  waa  only  a  cloak  for  libertinism. 
Ifc  is  possible  that  the  enthusiastic  sel f-mortifi catión  of  the  aectariea 
led  them  to  test  their  reaolution  by  the  dangeroua  experimenta  com- 
mon  among  the  early  Christians,  and  poasibly  alao  with  the  same 
deplorable  results.  St,  Eemard  at  least  argües  that  constant  com- 
panionship  of  the  aexes  without  sin  would  require  a  greater  miraole 
than  raiaing  the  dead,  and  as  these  herética  could  not  perform  the 
leaaer  prodigy,  it  waa  reaaonable  to  presume  that  they  lailed  of  the 

■  Beniardi  Serm.  lxvi,  in  Caótica  ^g  9,  II. 
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ision  Í8  not  unlikely  to  be  trae.'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  virtue  ofthese  puntan  sects  rendered  chastitjrdangerous  to  the 
orthodos:,  for  the  celebrated  Peter  Cantor  relates  as  a  faot  within  hia  own 
knowledge,  that  honeat  matrona  who  resisted  the  attempta  of  príests  to 
seduce  them  -were  accused  of  Manichíeisin  and  conderaned  aa  herética.* 
The  orthodos  polémica,  in  controverting  the  exaggerated  aacetieiam 
of  theae  herética,  had  a  narrow  and  a  difficult  path  to  tread.  Their 
own  anthoritiea  had  so  exalted  the  praiaea  of  virgin  purity,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  meet  the  argumenta  of  those  who  merely  carried  ont 
the  same  principie  someTrhat  fiírther,  in  fearleSisly  following  out  the 
premiaea  to  their  logical  conclusión.'  There  ia  exíant  a  curioua  tract, 
being  a  dialogue  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Paterin,  in  which  the 
latter  of  course  has  the  worat  of  the  diaputation,  yet  he  preaaea  his 
adveraaiy  hard  -with  the  texta  which  were  customarilj  cited  by  the 
orthodox  advocatea  of  clerical  celihacy — "qui  habent  uxorea  sint 
tanquam  non  habentea,"  "qui  non  reliquerit  uxorem  et  fiüos  propter 
me  non  est  me  dignus,"  &c. ;  and  the  Catholic  can  only  elude  their 
forcé  by  giving  to  them  metaphorical  explan  ationa  very  diíTerent  from 
those  which  of  oíd  had  been  aaaumed  in  the  canons  requiring  the 
eeparation  of  man  and  wife  on  ordination.* 


'  Bernard!  Serm.  liv.  in  Cántica, 
4,  5. — "  Cum  feaiina  semper  esse  et  i 
cognoscere  femínam,  nonne  plus 
quam  mortuum  Buaoitare  ?  Quod  mil 
est  iioa  potes ;  et  quod  majus  est 
oredam  tibí?  Quotidie  latus  tuum 
latus  juvecculie  eat  in  mensa;  lectua 
tuus  aa  leotum  ejus  in  camera,  oculi 
ad  ültua  oculos  in  colloqtiio,  manus  I 
ad  manUB  ipsius  in  opere:  et  contjnens 
vis  putari?    Esto  ut  sis;  eed  ego 

Tije  morality  of  the  í^e  had  evidently 
not  impressed  the  Saint  with  the  con'  ' 
tionof  numan  powertoresist  temptati 


■  BÍBh.op6enird,of  Cambra!, 
this  in  his  refutation  of  tho  Artesian 
Manichíeans  in  1025 — "  De  quibus  nos 
reaponsuroa  quodam  discretionia  giiber- 
naculo  noatrí  aennonia  carinam  subiré 
oportct,  ne  quasi  Ínter  dúos  scopulos 
naufraeium  inourrentea,  oeoasio 
demus  in  altenitrum,  scílicet  aut  oí 
jaidiscrete  a  conjugiis  eiterrendo, 
omnes  indiscrete  ad  connubia 
endo." — Concil.  Atrebatens.  ann.  1025 
cap.  X.  (Hartzheim  III. 


When  St.  Bernard,  in  bis  fiery  de- 
nunciation  of  the  Maniobsan  eirors, 
eiclaimed,  "  non  advertant  qualiter 
omni  immunditiffl  lasat  habenaa  qui 
nuptíaa  damnat"  (In  Cántica  Senn. 
Ixvi.  J  8),  he  did  not  pause  to  refleot 
how  Bevere  a  aentenee  he  was  pasaing 
on  the  saints  of  the  fiñh  century  who, 
as  we  have  aeen,  would  only  admit 
marriage  to  be  a  pardonable  offence. 

*  Disputat.  Ínter  Cathol.  et  Paterin. 
c.  ii.  (Marlene  Theaaur.  Y.  1712-18), 

It  ia  somewhat  singular  that  Ma- 
nich^ism  should  haré  been  attributed 
to  a  aect  of  herética  in  Boania  whostyled 
themaelvcs  Cbristians,  and  w¿0  WPrn 
brought  back  to  the  fold  in  1203  b 


nichasan  doctrines,  negleot  of  eccíesias- 
ticttl  celibacy  wae  actually  one  of  their 
orroneom  jiractices,  for  in  their  pledge 
of  reformation  they  promiso  that  aapa- 
ration  of  man  and  wife  shall  thenceforth 
be  enforced ' '  ñeque  de  cíBtero  recipiemus 
aliquem  vel  aliquam  conjugitum,  nisi 
consenau,  contínentia  promiasa, 
)ariler  convertantur." — Batthy- 


amJjo  t 


i,  If.  293. 
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The  stubborn  resistance  of  Üie  Albigenses  to  the  enormoua  odds 
brought  against  them  shows  the  unconquerablo  TÍtólity  of  the  anti- 
sacerdotal  spirit  which  was  then  so  widely  diffused  throughout 
Southern  Europe,  In  a  difFerent  shape  it  had  already  manifested 
itself  during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Fierre  de 
Bniys  infected  all  the  South  of  France  witb  the  heresy  called,  añer 
bim  and  his  most  noted  follower,  the  Petrobnisian  or  Henrician. 
This  was  an  imcompromising  revolt  against  the  whole  system  of 
Boman  Christianity.  It  not  only  abrogated  píedo-baptism,  and  pro- 
mulgated  heretical  notiona  respecting  the  Eucbarist,  but  it  abolished 
the  visible  symbola  and  ceremonies  whicb  formed  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  sacerdotal  fabric — eburcbes,  crucifixes,  chanting,  fasting,  giñs 
and  offerings  for  the  dead,  and  even  the  mass.  Eut  little  is  known 
respecting  the  Petrobrusians,  except  what  can  be  derived  from  the 
refiítation  of  their  errora  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  He  eays  nothing 
specifically  respecting  their  views  upon  ascetic  celiba^y,  but  we  may 
assume  that  this  waa  one  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  corruptions 
whicb  they  assailed,  from  a  passage  in  whicb,  deseribing  their  excesses, 
he  complaina  of  the  public  eating  of  flesh  on  Paasion  Sunday,  the 
cruel  flagellation  of  priests,  the  imprisonment  of  monks,  and  their 
being  forced  to  marry  by  threats  aad  tonnents.  Even  after  de  Brays 
was  burned  alive  in  1146,  his  disciple,  Henry,  holdly  carried  on  the 
contest,  and  the  papal  légate,  Cardinal  Alberic,  sent  for  St.  Bemard 
to  assist  him  in  suppressing  tbe  herética.  The  latter,  in  a  ietter 
written  in  1147  to  the  Count  of  Toulouae,  dracribes  the  religious 
condition  of  his  territories  as  most  deplorable  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  hereay — the  churches  were  without  congregationa, 
the  pastora  witbout  flocks,  the  people  without  pastora,  the  aacraments 
without  reverence,  the  dying  without  consolation,  and  the  new-born 
without  baptism.  Even  making  allowance  for  aome  exaggeration  in 
all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hereay  received  extensivo 
popular  support  and  that  it  was  professed  publicly  without  diaguise. 
At  Alby  it  was  dorainant,  so  tbat  when  the  Cardinal-legate  went 
there,  the  people  received  him  in  deriaion  with  aases  and  drums,  and 
when  he  preaehed,  acaree  thirty  persona  assembled  to  hear  him ;  but 
two  days  later  St.  Bemard  so  affected  them  with  hia  eloquence  that 
they  renounced  their  errors.  He  was  less  successful  at  Vertfeuil 
where  resided  a  hundred  knights-banneret,  who  refiwed  to  listen  to 
him,  and  whom  he  cursed  in  consequence,  whereof  they  all  perished 
miserably.     Though  St,  Bemard  was  forced  to  retnm  to  Clairvaux 
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without  aecomplishing  the  extirpation  of  tte  heresy,  Henry  was 
finallj  captured,  and  probably  died  in  prison.^ 

In  Britanny,  about  the  same  period,  there  existed  an  obscure  sect 
concerning  whoin  little  Í3  known,  except  that  tliey  were  probably  3 
branch  of  the  Petrobnieians.  Their  errors  were  nearly  the  aame, 
and  the  elender  traces  left  of  them  show  that  their  doctrine  was  a 
protest  against  the  overwhelming  sacerdotaliam  of  the  period.  The 
papal  légate,  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  sought  to  convert  them 
by  an  elabórate  denuneiation  of  their  tenets,  among  which  he 
enumeratea  promiscuous  licentioasnesa  and  disregard  of  clerÍGal 
celibacy.  Daniel,  he  gravely  assures  them,  symholizes  virginity; 
Noah,  continence;  and  Job,  marriage.  Then,  qnoting  Ezekiel  XIV. 
13-20,  wherein  Jehovah,  thrcatening  the  land  with  destruction,  says, 
"Though  theae  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they 
should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  through  their  righteousness,"  he 
proeeeda  triumphantly  to  the  concluaion  that  recantation  alone  can 
save  his  adversaries  frora  the  fate  which  their  errors  have  deserved.* 

It  was  probably  another  branch  of  the  same  sect  which  was  dis- 
covered  at  Liége  in  1144,  described  as  brought  thither  from  the  south 
and  pervading  all  Í"rance  and  the  neighboring  coimtries.  Ita  fol- 
lowers  denied  the  efficacy  of  baptiam,  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  the 
impoaition  of  hands;  tbey  rejected  not  only  oatha  and  vows,  but 
marriage  itself,  and  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be  gained 
except  through  good  worka.  These  herética,  however,  had  not  in 
them  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  speedily  recanted  on  being  dis- 
covered.' 

Connected  probably  in  some  way  with  these  movements  of  insub- 
ordination,  was  the  career  of  the  singular  hereeiarch,  Éon  de  l'Étoile, 
Doring  one  of  the  epidémica  of  maceration  and  íánatieism  which  form 
soch  eurioua  episodes  in  mediíeval  history,  Éon,  born  of  a  noble 


1  S.  Petri  Venerab.  contra  Petrobm- 
siattoa.  —  S.  Bernardi  Epist.  241.— 
Ejusd.  Tit.  Prim.  Lib.  ti.  Part  Íi¡.  c. 
10.— Guill.  de  Podio- Laurent.  c,  i.— 
Alberic,  Trium-Font.  Chron.  ann.  1148. 

'  Hugon.  Eothomag.  contra  Hsret 
Lib.  III.  cap.  -vi.  This  ¡3  bj  no  meaus 
an  unusual  spacimen  of  the  inconse- 
quential  characterofmediteval  polémica,  ■ 
Archbisbop  Hugb  was  a  maa  of  mark 
among  his  contemporaries,  both  as  a 
theologian  and  as  a  statesman.  It  was 
be  who,  in  1189,  at  the  council  of 
Winchester,  saved  King  Stephen  fruta 


eicommimication  by  the  Englisb  bish- 
ops.  (Willelmi  Malmesb.  Hist.  Novell. 
Eib.  II.  §  28.)  Por  a  somewbat  similar 
spacimen  of  íánciful  theology,  the 
reader  may  conault  the  eiposition  of 
the  esoterio  meaning  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  by  St.  Martin  of  León,  a  wiifer 

of   the    twelfth    eentury S.   Martin. 

Legiocens.  Serm.  zv. 

'  Epiat.  ad  Lucium  PP.  Epist  i 
(Migne's  Patrologia,  T.  CLXXIS. 
p.  957.)— Cf.  MarteneArapliflB.  Collect. 
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Bretón  family,  abandoned  himself  to  the  savage  íife  of  a  hermit  in 
tlie  wildemess.  Drawn  bj  a  visión  to  attend  divine  service,  bis 
excited  mysticism  caught  tbe  words  whicb  ended  tbe  recitation  of 
the  collect,  "Per  eum  qui  venturua  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos;" 
and  the  resemblance  of  "  eum  "  with  bis  own  name  inspired  him  vdtb 
tbe  revelation  tbat  he  waa  the  Son  of  God,  Men's  minds  were 
ready  for  any  extravagance,  and  Éon  soon  had  discipl^  who  adored 
bim  as  a  deity  incarnate,  Nothing  can  be  wüder  than  the  tales 
Vfbich  are  related  of  him  by  eye-witnesses — the  aureole  of  glory 
which  siirrounded  him,  the  countless  urealth  which  was  at  the  diaposal 
of  hi3  followers,  the  rich  but  unaubstantial  banqueta  which  ivere 
served  at  bis  bidding  by  invisible  hands,  the  superhuman  velocity  of 
his  movements  when  eluding  those  who  were  bent  on  his  capture. 
Éon  declared  war  upon  the  churches  which  monopolized  the  wealth 
of  the  people  whilo  neglecting  the  dutiea  for  which  thej  had  bcen 
enriched ;  and  be  pillaged  them  of  their  treasures,  which  he  dietributed 
lavísbly  to  the  poor.  At  last  the  Devil  abandoned  his  protege. 
Éon,  when  his  time  had  come,  was  easily  taken  and  carried  before 
Eugenias  III.  at  the  Council  of  Eouen,  in  1148.  Thorc  he  boldly 
proclaimed  hia  mission  and  his  power.  Exhibiting  a  forkcd  staff 
which  he  carried,  he  declared  that  when  he  held  it  with  the  fork 
upwards,  God  ruled  heaven  and  hell,  and  he  governed  the  earth ;  but 
that  when  he  reveraed  its  position,  then  he  had  at  command  two- 
thirds  of  the  univerae,  and  left  ünly  the  remaining  tbird  ix>  God. 
He  was  pronounced  hopelessly  inaane,  but  this  would  not  have  aaved 
him  had  not  hia  captor,  the  Archbisbop  of  Rheims,  represented  that 
hia  life  had  been  pledged  to  him  on  his  surrender.  He  waa  there- 
fore,  delivered  to  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denia,  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
he  soon  afterwarda  died.  Even  this  did  not  shake  the  faith  of  his 
disciplea.  Many  of  them,  in  their  fierce  fenaticism,  preferred  the 
stake  to  recantation,  and  numbers  of  them  were  thus  put  to  death 
before  the  heresy  could  be  extinguished.' 


When,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  sudden  death 
of  a  companion  so  impresaed  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons  that  he  dia- 


'  Guillielm.  de  Newbmgh,  Lib.  I. 
cap.  19.— OtWnia  Frising.  de  Gest. 
Pnd.  I.  Lib.  I.  cap.  liv.,  Iv. — Sigeberti 
Chron,  Continuat.  Gomblae.  ann.  1146. 
— Ejiwdein  Continuat.  Pr£emonstrat. 
ann.  1148. — Koberti  da  Monte  Chron. 


ann.  1148.— The  detailed  account  given 
by  WiUiam  of  Hewburgh  he  profesaea 
to  have  gathered  from  some  of  Eon's 
followers  performing  penitential  píl- 
grimages  after  the  death  of  the  heresi- 
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tributod  liis  fortune  among  the  poor,  and  devoted  himself  to  preaeting 
the  Bupcrcminent  merits  of  poverty,  notliing  was  fiírther  from  Lis 
thoughts  than  the  founding  of  a  new  heresy.  Ardent  diaeiples 
gathered  around  him,  dissominating  hia  views,  wMch  spread  ■with 
rapidity;  but  their  intention  was  to  establish  a  society  ■within  the 
churcb,  and  they  applied,  between  1181  and  1185,  to  Lucius  III. 
for  the  papat  authorization.  Luciu3,  however,  took  exception  to 
their  going  barefoot,  to  their  neglect  of  the  tonaure,  and  to  their 
retaining  the  Bociefy  of  wanien.  They  were  Btubborn,  and  he  con- 
demned  them  aa  herética.^  The  enthusiasm  which  the  church  might 
have  turned  to  so  much  account,  as  it  BubseqnenÜy  did  that  of  the 
Eranciscans  and  Dominicana,  icas  thus  diverted  to  unorthodox  chan- 
nels,  and  apeedily  arrajed  itaelf  in  oppoaition.  The  eharacter  of  the 
revolt  ia  ahown  in  a  paasage  of  the  Nohla  Leyczon,  written  probably 
not  long  after  thia  time,  which  declares  that  all  the  popes,  cardinals, 
hiahopa,  and  abbots  together  cannot  obtain  pardon  for  a  single  mortal 
ain;  thus  leading  directly  to  the  concluaion  that  no  intercessor  could 
be  of  avail  between  God  and  man — 

Ma  JO  aua  o  diré,  car  ae  troba  en  ver, 

Que  tuit  H  papa  que  foron  de  Silvestre  entro  en  aqurat, 

Et  tuit  li  cardinal  et  tuit  li  vesque  e  tuit  li  aba, 

Tuit  aquisti  ensemp  non  han  tan  de  poteata, 

Que  ilh  poiasan  perdonar  un  sol  pecca  mortal. 

Solament  Dio  perdona,  que  autre  non  ho  po  far.' 

Still,  they  did  not  even  yet  conaider  themselves  aa  separated  from 
the  church,  for  they  conaented  to  submit  their  peculiar  doctrines  to 
the  chancea  of  a  diaputation,  presided  over  by  an  orthodox  prieat. 
Of  courae,  the  dociaion  went  against  them,  and  a  portion  of  the 
"Poor  Men  of  Lyona"  aubmitted  to  the  reault.  The  remainder, 
however,  maintained  their  faith  as  rigidly  as  ever,     Í"rom  Eemard 


Conrad.  TJrspei^na.   ai 
qu  que  probrosum  i 


.   1212.- 


bat  q  'd  virí  et  mulieies  simul 
ombulabao  n  via»  et  pleruraque  si 
muí  man  bant  in  una  domo,  ut  de  ei 
d  tur  q  od  quandoque  aimuí  ii 
1  tul  ac  ubabant."  Tho  follies  of 
the  ea  Ij  Christians  wete  doubtlesa 
m  tated  by  the  new  aectaries.  As 
ea  1_  a  11  7  we  6nd  them  denounoed 
aa  heretics,  under  the  various  namea  of 
"Waldensea,  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  aJid 
Sabatati,  and  oondemned  to  the  Btake 


'  La  Nobla  Leyczon,  408-13. — 
There  haa  been  considerable  diacussion 
aa  to  the  date  of  this  mork.  It  appears 
U)  me  to  bear  the  mark  of  more  than 
one  period,  or,  at  ieaist,  of  aueceasive 
recenaiona.  Intemal  evidence  shows 
the  becinning  ta  bave  been  written 
about  the  year  1100,  while  the  later 
portion,  commenoing  about  I.  345, 
aeema  to  have  been  compoaed  subse- 
quontly  to  the  persecutiona  of  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  century. 
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de  Font-Canld,  who  records  this  disputation,  and  from  Alain  de 
risle,  another  eontemporarj,  who  wrote  in  eonfutation  of  their 
errors,  we  have  a  minute  aeeount  of  their  peculiaritíes  of  belief. 
Their  principal  hercsy  was  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Hildebrandine 
doctrine  that  neíther  reverence  ñor  obedience  -waa  due  to  priests  ia 
mortal  sin,  whose  minietrations  to  the  living  and  whose  prajers  for 
the  dead  were  equally  to  be  despiaed.  In  the  exiating  condiíion  of 
sacerdotal  moráis,  this  necessarily  destroyed  all  reverence  for  the 
chtirch  at  large,  and  Bernard  and  Alain  had  no  hesitation  in  proving 
it  to  be  most  dangeronsly  heterodox.  Their  recurrence  to  Scripture, 
moreover,  as  the  aole  foundation  of  Christian  belief,  with  the  claim 
of  prívate  interpretation,  was  necessarily  destructive  to  all  the  forms 
of  sacerdotalism,  and  led  them  to  entertain  many  other  heretical 
teneta.  They  admitted  no  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity. 
Every  member  of  the  sect,  male  or  female,  was  a  priest,  entitled  to 
preach  and  to  hear  confessions.  Pargaf«ry  was  denied,  and  the 
power  of  absolution  derided.  Lying  and  swearing  were  mortal 
sins,  and  homicide  was  not  excusable  nnder  any  cireumstanees.' 
Yet  naturally  they  did  not  repudiate  tho  aacetic  principies  of  the 
church,  and  they  regarded  continence  as  counselled,  though  not 
commanded,  by  the  Chrietian  diepensation — 

La  ley  velha  maudí  lo  ventre  que  fhic  non  a  porta, 
Ma  !a  aoTella  conselba  gardar  vergeneta.' 

Though  marriage  ia  praised  and  ita  purity  is  to  be  preserved — 
Gardes  ferm  lo  matrimoni,  aijuel  noble  convent,' 

thus  showing  their  diaapproval  of  the  Maniobran  doctrines  of  the 
Oatharí  and  Paterins. 

Independence  auch  as  this  conld  only  result  in  open  revolt  against 
sacerdotaliam  in  general,  and  it  ehortly  carne.  The  Waldensian 
exaltation  of  poverty  was  grateful  to  the  nobles,  who  were  eager  to 
grasp  the  posseasions  of  the  church;  its  condemnation  of  the  pride 
and  immorality  of  the  clergy  secured  for  ita  aectaries  the  goodwill  of 
the  people,  who  everywhere  sufFered  from  the  oppreasion  and  vices 
of  their  pastora,  ünder  such  protection  the  sect  multiplied  with 
incredible  rapidity,  not  only  throughout  Franco,  but  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     Enveloped,  with   the   Albigenses,  in  mercileas   perse- 

'  Bemardi  Fontís  Calidi  Lib.  contra  I     '  La  Nobla  Leyczon,  242-3. 
"Waldenses. — Alani  de  IdíuIís  contra      ,  -í.-i    oo 
H^ret.  Lib.  II.  i     '^^'^■'»^- 
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cutíon,  they  endurecí  with  fortitude  the  extremity  of  martyrdom. 
The  Germans  and  Italians  souglit  refuge  in  the  receases  of  the  Alpine 
valleya,  and  in  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg  and  Bohemia,  where 
they  seem  to  havo  adopted  the  custom  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  and 
where  in  timo  thcj  mcrged  with  the  chnrchea  of  the  Orthodox  Breth- 
ren.'  Somo  feeble  remnants  also  managed  to  maintain  an  obscure 
existence  in  Provence,  but  their  tacit  revolt  could  not  be  forgotten 
or  forgiven,  and  at  intervals  they  were  exposed  to  pitileaa  attempts 
at  extermination.  These  are  well  known,  and  the  ñames  of  Cabri- 
éres  and  Merindol  have  acquired  a  sinister  notoriety  which  rendera 
fiírther  allasion  to  the  Waldensee  «nnecessary,  except  to  mention 
that  in  1538  they  formally  merged  themselves  with  the  Germán 
reformers  by  an  agreement  of  which  the  8th  and  9th  articles  declare 
that  marriage  is  permissible,  without  exception  of  position,  to  all 
who  have  not  received  the  gift  of  continence.* 

The  antisacerdotal  spirit,  however,  did  not  develop  itself  altogether 
in  opposition  to  the  church.  Devout  and  eameat  men  there  were, 
who  recogniaed  the  evil  resulíing  &om  the  overgrown  power  and 
wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  without  shaking  off  their 
reverence  for  its  doctrine  and  its  visible  head,  and  the  authorities  at 
length  saw  in  these  men  the  effective  means  of  combating  the  enemy. 
In  thus  avaUing  themselves  of  ene  branch  of  the  reformers  to  destroy 
the  other  and  more  radical  portion,  the  chíefs  of  the  hierarchy  were 
adopting  an  expedient  effective  for  the  present,  yet  fraught  with 
danger  for  the  future.  The  Franciscana  and  Dominicans  were  usefiil 
beyond  expectation.  They  restored  to  the  church  much  of  the  pop- 
ular veneration  which  had  become  almost  hopelessly  alienated  from 
it,  and  their  wonderfully  rapid  extensión  throughout  Europe  shows 
how  universally  the  people  had  felt  the  want  of  a  religión  which 
should  fitlj  represent  the  humility,  the  poverty,  the  charity  of  Christ. 
Yet  when  Innooent  III.  hesitated  long  to  sanction  the  mendicant 
orders,  he  by  no  means  showed  the  want  of  sagacity  which  haa  been 
so  generally  aaserted  by  superficial  historians;  rather,  like  Lucius 
III.  with  the  Waldenses,  bis  fár-seeing  eye  took  in  the  possible 
dangers  of  that  fierce  aacetic  enthusiasm  which  might  at  any  moment 
break  the  bonds  of  earthly  obedience,  when  its  exalted  convictions 
should  declare  that  obedience  to  man  waa  revolt  against  God, 


'  Camerarii  Hist.  de  Pratruiu  Orthodos.  Ecclesüa  pp.  104-7,  116-7. 
'  Pluquet,  Dictiocnaire  des  Hétésies,  art.  Vaudoia. 
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Before  the  century  was  out,  the  result  was  apparent.  Wlien  St. 
Franeis  erected  poverty  íqío  an  object  of  adoration,  attaching  to  it 
oa  importance  as  insane  aa  tbat  attributed  to  virginity  by  the  eaiiy 
aseetics,  he  at  once  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  whole  sj'stem 
of  the  church  establishment,  though  bis  exquisite  humility  and  ex- 
haustless  cbarity  migbt  disguise  the  dangerous  tendeney  of  his  doc- 
trines.^ As  his  order  grew  in  numbers  and  wealth  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  it  necessarily  declined  from  the  superhuman  height  of  self- 
abnegation  of  which  its  founder  was  the  model,  Already,  in  1261, 
the  council  of  Mainz  can  hardly  find  Tcords  severe  enough  to  con- 
demn  the  mendicant  friars  who  wandereá  around  aelling  indulgences 
and  squandering  their  unhallowed  gains  in  the  vileat  excesses.  One 
of  theso  lightó  of  the  order  publicly  preached,  in  the  horse-market 
of  Strassburg,  the  doctrine  that  a  nun  who  eurrendered  her  virtue 
to  a  monk  was  less  guilty  than  if  she  had  an  intrigue  with  a  híyman.* 
This  falüng  from  grace  naturally  produced  dissatisiaction  among  those 
impracticable  spiríte  who  stiÜ  regarded  St.  Franeis  as  their  exemplar 
as  wel!  as  their  patrón.  The  breach  gradually  widened,  until  at 
length  two  parties  were  formed  in  the  order,  The  ascetics  finally 
separated  themselves  from  their  corruptcd  brethren,  and  under  the 
ñame  of  Begghards  in  Germany,  Frérots  in  Prance,  and  Fraticelli 
in  Southern  Europe,  assumed  tbe  position  of  being  the  only  true 
church.  Their  excommunication  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  in  1311, 
in  no  wise  disconcerted  them.  The  long-forgotten  doctrines  of 
Amold  of  Brescia  were  revived  and  intensified.  Poverty  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  true  Christianíty ;  the  holding  of  property  wag 
a  heresy,  and  the  Román  church  was  consequently  heretic.  Home, 
indeed,  was  openly  denounced  as  the  modem  Babylon. 


'  The  hereay  of  one  age  beoomee 
the  orthodoiy  of  another.  The  viewe 
of  St.  Francia,  when  proinulgated  in 
the  fifth  centurjr  by  tto  Timotheiats, 
were  stigmatízed  as  heretical.  —  t. 
Hiiiduin.  ConeiS.  I.  525. 

*  Conoil,  Mogunt.  ann.  12GI  can. 
slyiii.  (Hftrtzheini  III.  612,  615). 

The  decline  of  the  order  trom  the 
aseetioism  of  its  founder  affoided  a 
fair  mark  for  satire — 

Sojn  that  thej  foliren 
Fully  Praunceyaos  rewle, 
That  ¡n  ootinge  of  bis  oopo 
Is  more  eloth  y-folden 
Tban  was  ¡d  Fraimoeis  froo 


And  yet  undar  that  oopa 
A  coto  hotho  he  furred 
Witt  foyni  or  with  flohe' 


And  queyntly  y.botí 
Leat ■  ---'- 


aalm 


ed. 


Aepie  that  gyle. 
Frauoceya  bad  his  umiuBru 
Bar-fot  to  wendon! 
Now  han  tbey  buckled  Bhoa 
Fur  blenyng  of  ber  heles, 
And  boB«n  in  hard  weder 
Y-hamled  bj  tbe  táñele, 
AndspioeriespradlQherpí 


Creed  of  Píers  Ploughn 
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While  thua  carrying  out  to  ita  neeesaary  consequences  the  sanctifi- 
eation  of  poverty,  which  was  the  essence  of  Franciscanigm,  tliey 
■were  equally  logieal  -wiüi  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  aecetic  purity 
which  had  been  so  earnestlj  enforced  bj  the  church.  Their  admira^ 
tion  of  virginity  thua  trenched  closely  on  ManichseiBm,  and  in  com- 
bating  their  errors  the  church  waa  scarcely  able  to  avoid  condemning 
both  the  vow  of  poverty  and  that  of  celibacy,  which  were  the  comer- 
stones  of  the  monastie  theory,'  Active  pereecution,  of  course, 
aroused  equally  active  resistance.  The  Fraticclli  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Emperor  Louia  of  Bavaria,  in  his  long  and  disaatrous  quarrel 
with  John  XXII.,  whom  they  did  not  heaitate  to  excommunicate. 
Exterminated  añer  a  prolonged  and  desperate  straggle,  their  mem- 
ory  was  blackened  with  the  slanders  disseminated  by  a  priesthood 
incapable  of  emnlating  their  ascetic  virtues ;  and  principal  among 
these  slanders  waa  the  accusation  which  we  find  repeated  on  all  occa- 
BÍons  whea  an  adveraary  ia  to  be  rendered  odions — that  of  promiscu- 
ous  and  brutal  licentiouaness.  No  authentic  lacts,  however,  can  be 
found  to  aubstantiate  it.' 

The  Praticelli  form  a  connecting  link  in  the  generationa  of  heresj. 
Their  errora,  as  taught  hy  one  of  their  most  noted  leadera,  Walter 
Lolhard,  who  was  bumed  at  Cologne  in  1322,  had  a  tinge  of  the 
Manichseism  of  the  Albigenses,  for  Satán  waa  to  them  an  object  of 
compassion  and  veneration.'    Their  prevalence  in  Bohemia  prepared 


1  Thus,  a  councü  held  at  Cologne  ia 
1306,  in  denouncing  tlie  mendicancj 
of  the  Begghards,  quotes  Gen.  III.  18 : 
"In  sudore  vultus  tui  vesceiis  pane 
tuo,"  and  proceeda:  "Quod  ad  iortes 
et  Bui  compoteB  moraliter  intelligitur 
esse  dictum:  et  tales  in  ocio  vietum 
vendicantes,  eleemosjna»  rspiunt, 
quíe  infirrois  et  debilíbua  fuerant  pan- 
peribiis  miniatrand»."  And  in  6b~ 
Jectiiig  to  their  views  of  celibacy, 
"Ajunt  etiam:  Nísi  mulier  virgini- 
tatem  in  matrimonio  deperditam.  doleat 
et  dülendo  deploret,  aalvari  non  potest : 
quasi  matrimonium  sit  peecatum,  cum 
tamen   ipaum   ante  peecatum  in  loco 

inatitutum:  qu£8  virginitaa  in  fiEtum 
sobolis  compenaatur,  per  quam  humana 
natura  stabilltate  perdumt,"  which  con- 
trasta strangely  with  the  teachings 
quoted  aboye  ñíim  "Hali  Meidenhad." 
Great  streaa,  moreover,  ia  laid  upon  the 
indiaaolubility  of  the  marriage  vow  and 
the  wicbedness  of  separating  huaband 
and    wife : — "  Quomodo    apiritu    Dei 


agantur  qui  contra  spiritum  Dei 
ftgunt,  pronibentis  TÍrum.  ab  usore, 
et  e  converao  sine  causa  diniitti  1" 
— Concil.  Coloniens.  ann.  1306  cap.  i., 
ii.  (Hartzheim  IV.  100-101).  The 
good  fitthets  of  the  council  were  d¡E- 
creetly  blind  to  the  antagonism  of 
their  teachings  to  the  received  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  church. 

'  A  eollection  of  documenta  illus- 
trating  the  hiatory  of  this  singiilar 
and  powerful  sect  will  be  found  in 
Baluze  and  Hansi  III.  206  et  seq. 

How  pareiafent  and  profound  w 


which  created  the  heresy  ís 
shown  by  its  prolonged  esiatence. 
Even  aa  late  aa  1421  Martin  T.  found 
it  necessary  to  isaue  a  Bull  denouncing 
it  (Eajnaldi  Annal.  ann.  1421  No.  4); 
and  in  Germany  the  counoil  of  Wurz- 
bu!^  in  1416  revived  tha  oíd  denunci- 
ations  against  the  Begghards  and 
Beguinea  (Hartzheim  Y.  386). 

'  Their    cuatomary    aalutation    and 
paaaword   was    an   invocation   of   tha 


Hosted  by 
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the  ground  for  Huss,  and  leñ  deep  traces  in  the  popular  mind  which 
were  Dot  eradicated  in  the  eighteenth  centurj;  while  tieir  proselytes 
in  England  served  to  swell  the  party  of  Wickliffe,  and  eventuaUy 
gave  to  it  their  ñame,  thoagh  their  peculiar  doctrines  bore  little 
resemblance  to  íiis.'  Antisacerdotalism,  howeyer,  was  the  common 
tie,  and  in  thÍ3  Lnther,  Zwingli,  and  Knox  were  the  legitímate  suc- 
cessors  of  Dolcino  and  Michael  di  Ceaena. 

Another  precursor  of  WicklifFe  and  Huss  was  John  of  Pima,  who 
in  1341  taught  the  moet  revolutionary  doctrines.  According  to  him, 
the  pope  was  Antichrist  and  Rome  was  the  whore  of  Babylon  and 
the  church  of  Satán,  The  Sileaians  listened  eagerly  to  his  dennnci- 
ations  of  the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  Breslau,  with  their  magia- 
trates,  openly  embraced  his  heresy.  When  the  Inquisitor,  John  of 
Schweidnitz,  was  sent  thither  by  the  Holy  Office  of  Craeow,  the 
people  rose  in  defence  of  their  leader  and  put  the  Inquisitor  to  death. 
John  of  Pima  appears  to  have  maintained  hia  position,  but  after  his 
death  the  church  enjoyed  the  pious  satisfaction  of  exhuming  his  body, 
buming  it,  and  scattering  the  ashes  to  the  winds,*  It  was  easier  to 
do  this  than  to  destroy  the  leaven  which  was  working  everywhere  in 
men's  minds.  No  sooner  were  its  manifestations  repressed  in  one 
quarter  than  they  displayed  themselves  in  another. 

In  the  ineradicabie  corruption  of  the  church,  indeed,  every  eSbrt 
to  pnrify  it  eould  only  lead  to  a  heresy.  Except  on  the  delicate 
point  of  Transsubstantiation,  Wickliffe  proposed  no  doctrinal  inno- 
vation,  but  he  keenly  felt  and  energetically  sought  to  represa  the 
disorders  which  had  brought  the  church  into  disrepute,  His  scheme 
swept  away  biahop,  cardinal,  and  pope,  the  priesthood  being  the  cul- 
minating  point  in  hia  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  tempo- 
ralities  which  weighed  down  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  church 
were  to  be  abandoned,  and  with  them  the  train  of  abuses  by  which 
the  worldly  ambition  of  churchmen  was  sustained  —  indulgencea, 
simony,  image-worship,  the  power  of  excommunication,  and  the 
thousand  other  arta  by  which  the  authority  to  hind  and  to  loóse  had 
been  conTOrted  into  broad  acres  or  current  coin  of  the  realm.  In 
all  this  he  waa  to  a  great  extent  a  disciple  of  the  Fraticclli,  but  his 

fallen  ángel — "  Salutet  te  injimam 
paísus."  —  "May  the  wronged  one 
meaerve  theel"  —  Tritliein.  Chron. 
Hicaaug.  ann.  1316. 

•  Tritlieía.   !oc.   cit. — Kaynaldi  An- 
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more  practical  mind  eseaped  their  leading  error,  and  lie  denounced 
as  an  intolerable  abuae  the  beggaiy  of  the  mendieant  friars.  Indeed, 
the  monastic  orders  in  general  irere  the  objects  of  his  apecial  aver- 
sión, as  having  no  justification  in  the  precepts  of  Ohrist,  and  his 
repeated  attacka  upon  them  have  a  bittemess  which  shows  not  only 
hia  deep-rooted  aversión,  but  his  senae  of  their  importance  as  a  bul- 
wark  of  the  abuses  whicb  he  aseailed.'  He  reduced  holy  orders  to 
two — the  prieathood  and  diacoaate — but  he  maintained  the  indelible 
eharacter  of  ordination  aa  separating  the  recipient  from  his  fellows, 
and  he  urged  that  all  ministers  of  Christ  should  live  in  saintly  pov- 
erty.*  All  this  was  unreasonable  enough  in  a  perrerae  and  stiff- 
neclíed  generation,  but  his  unpardonable  error  waa  hia  revival  of  the 
doctrine  of  Gregory  VII,  regarding  the  ministrations  of  unfaithlul 
priesta,  which  he  carried  out  reaolutely  to  its  logical  conseqnences.' 
According  to  him,  a  wicked  prieat  could  not  perform  his  sacred 
fiínctiona,  and  forfcited  both  his  apiritualities  and  temporalitiea,  of 
which  laymen  were  justificd  in  depriving  him.  Nay  more,  priest 
and  bisbop  were  no  longer  prieat  or  bishop  if  they  lived  in  mortal 
ain,  and  his  definítioa  oí  mortal  sin  waa  such  as  to  render  it  scarce 
posaible  for  any  one  to  escape.' 

"What  his  opinions  were  on  the  snbject  of  clerical  celibacy  was  a 
mooted  point  even  ahortly  after  his  death.  Thomas  of  Walden,  the 
confeasor  of  Henry  V.,  in  hia  Doctrínale  Fidei,  wrítten  to  confiite 


'  ínter  omnia  moustra  quíe  unquam 
intraverunt  eeclesíam,  monstrum  ho- 
rum  fratrum  est  aeductirius,  infunda- 
bilius,  et  a  yerítate  aa  a  chántate 
distantiiw.  —  Univ.  Oíon.  Lltt.  de 
Error.  "Wioklif.  AH.  103  (Wilkini 
III.  844). 

•  Trialogi  Lib.  it.  cap.  16. 

'  A  Wickliffite  tract  ("De  Officio 
Paetorali,"  pubÜshed  by  Prof.  Lechler, 
Leipzig,  1863)  takea  ítrong  ground  on 
thjspoint.  Speakingofuncbastepríeats, 
it  says  ¡P.  I.  cap,  viü.  pp.  16-17), 
"  Tafis  sie  notoria  austentans  curatum 
dat  imprudonter  elemoeinam  contra 
Chriatum  ....  periculoeum  peccatum. 
est  crimini  consentiré;  aed  sic  faciunt 
qni  taliter  curato  in  temporatibus  sub- 
mlnistrant."  And  again  (P.  I.  cap. 
XYÍi.),  "Subditi  enim  non  debenl  au- 
dire  misaam  taiium  aacerdotum,  et  per 
consequenfl  non  debent  daré  aibi  oblaci- 
ones yel  decimaa,  na  videaotur  consen- 


'  Si    Deua   est,    domini 

Caunt  legitime  so  weritorie  áuferre 
la  fortuna  ab  ecclesia  delinquente, 
— Conclue.  Magist.  Joban.  Wyclitf. 
Art.  vi.  (Wilkins  III.  128). 

Licet  regibus  auferre  temporaüa  a 
viña  eccleaiasticis  ipsia  abutentibus 
habitualiter.     Ibid.  Art.  xvü. 

8o  in  the  proceedinga  eonducted  by 
Courtenay,  Arclibiíhop  of  Canterbuw, 
againat  Wiokliffe  in  1382,  among  t&o 
artícloa  presentad  aa  eitracted  from 
his  wri tinga  wera — 

Art.  4.  Quod  si  episoopus  vel  sa- 
cerdüs  eiistat  in  peccato  mortali,  non 
ordinat,  consecrat  nec  baptizat. 

Art.  16.  Quod  jiullua  est  domiaus 
civilis,  nuil  US  est  epiacopua,  nullus 
eat  preelatus  dum  eat  in  peccato  mor- 
tali (Wilkins  III.  167). 

Even  "Terbum  otiosum"  and  "ira 
quantumlibet  levit"  nere  denounced 
by  him  as  mortal  aína  according  to  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oiford. — Litt.  de  Error. 
Art.  210,  2i:  (Wilkina  III.  347). 
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the  errors  of  Lollardry,  declarea  that  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  the  Wickiiffites  derived  from  their  leader  their  opposltion  to 
celibíMjy  until  he  had  recently  read  in  Wickliffe'a  Sermón  on  Mid- 
summer  Etc  the  pasaage  which  saya  that  "prestía  ben  dowid  and 
wyfleea  agens  Goddis  antorite.  .  .  .  And  thia  is  the  caste  of  the 
fend  to  kjndle  fir  in  heerdia  "  &c.,^  and  Mr.  Amold,  the  latest  editor 
of  WieklifFe,  eeema  to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  text,  or  of  the  viewa  of  the  reformer  aa  expressed  there,  and 
in  other  paaaages  of  tracts  attributed  to  him.'  Yet  had  Wickliffe 
taught  thia  doctrine  it  would  have  bcen  aa  widelj  known  as  his  other 
errors,  it  would  have  been  condcmned  in  the  repeated  proceedinga 
taken  against  him  and  his  teachinga,  and  it  would  not  have  been  left 
for  Thomas  of  Walden  to  discover  it  in  one  of  the  numeroua  sermona 
which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  works  of  the  heresiarch. 
Wickliffe  waa  too  eamest  and  sincere  in  his  convictions  to  leave  any- 
one  in  doubt  as  to  hia  bdief  on  any  point  that  he  thougbt  worth 


What  hia  viewa  were  on  thia  aubject  can  perhapa  beat  be  sought  ia 
the  most  matnre  of  his  works,  the  Trialogus,  the  authenticity  of 
which  I  believe  is  indisputable.  No  one  can  read  the  chapters  on 
Sensuality  and  Chastity  without  seeing  that  the  whole  line  of  argu- 
ment  ia  directed  towards  proving  the  superiority  of  virginity  over 
marriage,  even  to  the  íancifiíl  etymology  of  "ccelibatus"  from  the 
State  of  the  "beati  in  cfclo;"  while  in  the  chapter  on  the  riches  of 
the  clergy,  they  are  regarded  as  virgina  bctrothed  to  Cbrist,  and  the 
Tow  of  chastity  which  they  take  ia  likened  to  their  similar  vow  of 
poverty,  and  not  to  be  infringed.*  Wickliffe'a  anaterity,  in  faet,  was 
deeply  tinged  with  aflceticism,  and  in  aiming  to  restore  the  primitiíe 

13,  cap.  XII.  {Amold,  Vo!.  III.  p. 


'  "  God  ordeyned  preatis  in  the  olde 
lawe  to  hftve  wy ves,  aad  nevera  forbede 
it  in  the  newe  lawe,  neither  bi  Crist  ne 
bi  bis  apostlifl,  but  rathere  aprovede  it. 
But  Qow,  bi  ypocrísie  of  fendis  and  fa!s 
mcn,  manye  binden  hem  to  preethod 
and  obastite,  and  forsaken  viiñs  bi 
Goddis  lawe,  and  schenden  maydenea 
and  wifis  and  fallen  foulest  of  alie." — 
Of  Weddid  Men  and  WiUs,  cap.  i. 
(Amoid's  WyclLf,  III.  190;  also  in 
Vaughan'fl  Tracts  of  John  de  'Wyek- 
liffe  p.  58).— See  alao  The  Seven  D^ly 


in  the  tract  "  De  Oficio  Pastorale," 
alluded  to  above,  tbere  is  a  eimilitr 
passí^e — "conjugiiim  soeundum  legem 
Obrísti  eii  licitum  odiunt  ut  venenum, 
et  seculare  dominiíun  eis  a  Christo 
prohibí  tum  nimia  avide  ampleíantur  " 
fP.  11.  cap.ii.  pp.  50-61). 

It  is  to  be  bomo  in  mind  that  at  this 
period  no  one  asaumed  tbat  clerical 
celibacy  bad  been  ordained  of  Chr¡st 
or  the  Apoetlea. 

■  Trialogi  Lib.  iii.  c.  22, 23 ;  Lib.  iv. 
16  (Ed.  Lechler,  Osford  1869).— Cf. 
Apology  for  Lollard  Doottines,  p.  38 
(Ed.  Camden  Soc). 
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simplicity  of  the  cliurch,  lie  bad  no  thouglit  of  relegating  its  ministers 
to  the  carnalitiea  of  family  life,  which  would  render  impossible  the 
ApOBtolie  poyerty  that  waa  his  ideal,  Even  the  laity,  in  his  Bcheme, 
were  to  be  ao  rendered  superior  to  the  luets  of  the  fleah  that  he  pro- 
Eoutieed  thoae  who  married  from  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
having  oíTapring  to  be  not  truly  married.'  He  evidently  had  no 
intention  to  iaterfere  with  clerical  celibacy,  and  the  paBsagea  whieb 
have  been  cited  to  the  contrary  may  safely  be  regarded  as  suppositi- 
tioua.  Eitber  the  -writings  in  which  they  occur  have  been  erroneously 
aacribed  to  Wickliffe,  or  the  passages  tbemaelves  have  been  interpo- 
lated  by  too  zealoua  disciples,  eager  to  procure  the  authority  of  tbe 
master  for  the  later  development  of  doctrines  that  were  not  bis — a 
piona  fraud  too  common  in  all  ages  of  the  church  to  excite  aarpríae. 

It  is  eaáier  to  start  a  movement  than  to  restrain  it.  Wickliffe 
might  deny  tbe  authority  of  tradition,  and  yet  preserve  his  respect 
for  the  tradition  of  celibacy,  but  bis  followera  could  not  observe  the 
distinction.  They  couM  see,  if  he  could  not,  that  the  stmcture  of 
sacerdotalism,  to  the  overthrow  of  whicb  he  devoted  himself,  couM 
not  be  destroyed  without  'abrogating  the  rule  whicb  separated  the 
priest  from  his  fellow-men,  and  wbieh  severed  all  other  ties  in  bind- 
ing  bim  to  the  church,  In  1394,  only  ten  years  after  Wickliffe's 
deatb,  the  Lollards,  by  that  time  a  powerful  party,  witb  strong 
revolutionary  tendencies,  preaented  to  Parliament  a  petition  for  tbe 
thoroBgh  reformation  of  the  cburch,  containing  twelve  conelusions 
indicating  the  points  on  which  tbey  desired  change.  Of  these,  the 
third  denounced  tbe  rule  of  celibacy  aa  the  cause  of  tbe  worst  dis- 
orders,  and  argued  tbe  necesaity  of  ita  abrogation ;  while  the  eleventh 
attacked  the  vows  of  nuna  aa  even  more  injurioua,  and  demanded 
permiasion  for  their  marriage  with  but  scanty  show  of  respect,* 
This  beeame  the  received  doctrine  of  the  sect,  for  in  a  declaration 
made  in  1400  by  Arundel,  Ajchbishop  of  Canterbury,  eoncerning 
the  Lollard  hereaies,  we  find  enumerated  the  belief  that  those  in  holy 
ordera  could  take  to  themaelves  wives  without  sin,  and  that  monks 
and  nuna  were  at  Uberty  to  abandon  their  profession,  and  marry  at 
pleaaure.^ 

Tbe  fierce  peraecutions  of  Henry  V.,  to  represa  wbat  be  rightiy 

■  Wilkin»  in,  229.— Triftlogi  Lib.  IV.  c,  20. 

'  Conclusiones  Lollardorum  (Wilkins  III.  221-3), 

'  WitkiüB  III.  248. 
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considered  as  a  formidable  source  of  civil  rebellion  as  well  as  heresy, 
succeeded  in  depriving  the  sect  of  political  power ;  jet  ita  religious 
doctrina  still  continued  to  exist  among  the  people,  and  even  aorae- 
times  obtained  public  expression.'  Thej  unqiiestionably  tended 
strongly  to  shake  the  popular  reverence  for  Eome,  and  had  no  little 
iofluenee  in  paving  the  way  for  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

John  Hu3S  was  rather  a  reformer  than  a  heresiarch.  Admirer 
thoügh  he  was  of  Wickliffe,  even  to  the  point  of  wishing  to  risk 
damnation  with  him,'  he  avoided  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  English- 
man  on  the  euhject  of  the  Eucharist.  Yet  his  predestinarían  views 
were  unorthodox,  and  he  shared  in  Bome  degree  Wicbliffe'a  Gregorian 
ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  mortal  sin  in  divesting  the  prieathood  of  all 
claim  to  sacredness  or  respect.  According  to  his  enemies,  he  asserted 
thaí  no  one  could  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  or  of  Peter  unless  he  were 
sm  humble  imitator  of  the  virtuea  of  him  wbom  he  claimed  to  rep- 
resent;  and  a  pope  who  was  given  to  avaricewas  only  the  representa^ 
tive  of  Judas  lacariot.*  HÍ3  friend,  Jerome  of  Prague,  maintained 
with  his  latest  breath  that  Huas  was  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  was 


'  In  1426,  ten  yeacs  after  the  esecu- 
tion  of  Lord  Cobham,  a  Fraacisean 
named  Thomas  Kichmond  was 
brought  before  the  council  of  York  for 

Sublicly  preaching  tha  high  Wickliffite 
actrine  "  Sacecdos  in  peccato  mortalí 
'  "      ítem  quod 

cufaribua  eosdem 

^ ^      ,    t  ad  hoc  tt9- 

tringuntur  vinculo  charitatis"  (Wü- 
kins  III.  488),  This  practioal  appli- 
cation  of  the  Hildabrandine  principie 
did  not  EUit  Üie  chureh  of  the  ñfteenth 
century.  It  waa  pronounced  heretical, 
and  Friar  Thomaí  was  forced  to  recíuil. 
Equally  offensive  to  tha  memory  of 
Gregory  was  the  decisión  of  the  Sor- 
bonne in  1486,  oondemning  aa  hereti- 
cal tha  propoaitions  of  the  puntan 
Biahop  of  Meaui— "  3.  Un  prétre  for- 
nicateur  ne  doit  pus  diré  Dominua  vo- 
hiscuro  ni  reciter  1 'office  en  aucun 
lieu  sacre.  Ce  qui  eat  faui  et  suspect 
d'hereaie." — "4.  Lea  sacremens  admi- 
niatrea  ou  Toffice  dit  par  un  teí  prétre 
ne  valent  pas  mieux  que  les  cria  dea 
ohiens.  Propoaition  fausse  et  erronóe 
daca  la  premiere  partie,  héretique 
seandaleuae  et  offensant  lea  oreilles 
pieuses  dans  la  aeconde."-— Fleury, 
Hisí.  Eeclea.  Liv.  cxvi.  No.  39. 


*  'When,  aftór  the  fearful  diaaster  of 
Taas,  the  council  of  Bale,  in  1432, 
commenoed  the  conferences  which  re- 
sulted  in  the  nominal  reconciliation 
of  the  Euaaites,  the  fathere  of  the 
council  were  much  scandalized  at 
hearing  the  Bohemian  deputies  rever- 
ently  quote  Wickliffe  as  the  Evangeü- 
cal  Doctor.  In  fact,  Peter  Payne,  his 
diseiple,  who  did  bo  much  to  promúl- 
gate h¡s  doctrines  in  Bohemia,  was  one 
of  the  disputante  (Hartzheim  V. 
762-A).  Eyen  as  early  as  1408  the 
errors  of  "Wickliffe  were  formally  con- 
demned  by  the  University  of  Prague, 
on  presentation  by  the  Ordinary  of  tbe 
diocese,  ahowine  that  they  were  already 
apreading  and  attracting  attention 
(Hofler,  Concil.  Pragensia,  p.  43. — 
Prag,  1862). 


•  Artic.  Damnat.  Joannia  Hus 


,  No. 


-On 


{Concil.  Conatantiens.  £ 
bis  eiamination  Huss  declared  that 
tbeae  articlea  were  exaggerated.  See 
the  proceedings  in  Von  der  Hardt, 
T.  IV.  pp.  80B-H.  But  on  the  neit 
day  he  defended  a  proposition  which 
was  virtually  identical  [Ibid  p  321). 
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only  inapired  bj  indignation  at  seeing  the  -wealth  of  the  church, 
which  was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  lavished  on  prostitutes,  feaat- 
ing,  hunting,  rich  apparel,  and  other  imBeemly  extravagance.'  la 
the  Eohemian  clergy  he  had  an  ampie  target  for  his  aaaaulta,  for  they 
■were  in  no  respect  better  tíian  their  neighbors.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  ccntury  acaree  a  syood  wa8  held  which  did 
not  denounce  their  vicca,  gambling,  drunkenness,  «aury,  simony,  and 
concuhinage;  and  when  to  put  an  end  to  the  latter  irregularity  a 
Btrict  viaitation  was  made  throughout  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of 
Prague,  the  ctmning  rogaes  sent  away  or  secreted  their  partners  in 
guiit,  and  openly  recalled  them  as  aoon  as  the  storm  had  passed. 
The  following  year,  Archbishop  Sbinco  peremptorily  commanded  that 
b11  concuhines  should  be  dismissed  within  six  days,  under  pain  of 
perpetual  imprisonment,  but  this  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  mere 
hrutum  f ulmén,  for  the  next  year  a  new  device  was  resorted  to,  by 
pronouncing  all  concubinary  priestó  to  be  heretics.*  AU  thia  might 
certamly  seem  to.'warnmt  any  effort  that  might  be  made  to  accompliah 
vhat  the  authoritiea  so  aignally  fiíiled  in  doing,  but  that  any  indi- 
vidual ahould  assert  the  rigbt  of  private  judgment  in  reforming  the 
church  in  ita  head  and  ite  membera  threatened  resulte  too  formidable 
to  the  whole  structure  of  saeerdotalism,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Husa  was  inevitable.  Still,  like  Wickliffe,  he  was  a  devout  believer 
in  ascetic  puritj.  His  denunciations  of  the  wealth  and  diaordera  of 
the  clergy  raised  so  great  an  escitement  throughout  Bohemia  that 
King  Wenceslaa  was  forced  to  issue  a  decree  depriving  immoral 
ecclesiaetice  of  their  revenues,  The  partiaana  of  Hu8S  took  a  lively 
intereat  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  and  brougbt  the  unhappy 
ecclesiastica  before  the  tribunals  with  a  pertinacity  which  amounted 
to  the  persecution  of  an  inquiaition.' 

Unlike  the  Lollarda,  the  Huaaitea  maintained  the  atrictnesa  of 
their  founder'a  views  on  the  aubject  of  celibacy,  If  the  fiercer 
Taboritea  cruelly  revenged  their  wronga  upon  the  religious  orders,  it 
was  to  puniah  the  miniona  of  Rome,  and  not  to  manifeat  their  con- 
tempt  for  ascetieiam ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  the  milder  Calixtina 


'  Stíitut.  Sjnod.  anm  1405;  1406 
No.  1 ;  1407  No.  8  (Hofter  Conoil,  Pra- 
gena.  pp.  50,  54,  59). 

*  Pluquet,  Dict.  des  RérÑieB,  b.  v. 
Huas. — SjQod.  Olomucens.   aun.   1413 


. . etiam  .  .  .  qTiod 

bona  clerioorum  male  TÍventium  pos- 
Bunt  rapere  et  eos  spolisire  sine  pcena 
escomnimiioatioiiia  .  ,  .  Ei  eadam 
radica  et  híBtetica  pravitate  diount 
alii,  quod  lacerdos  in  mortali  existena 
peccato  non  pcaait  conficere  corpua 
Ohriati "  (HattEheim  V.  39,  40). 
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treated  all  lapsea  from  clerical  virtue  among  themselves  witli  a 
8everity  which  preved  their  sincerity  and  eamestness,  and  which  bad 
long  been  a  stranger  to  the  administration  of  the  church,^  One  of 
the  complaints  against  the  priesthood  formulated  in  the  proclamation 
of  Procopius  and  the  other  chiefs  in  1431,  at  the  aasembling  of  the 
Council  of  Bale,  was  that  the  clergy  were  all  fomicators,  committing 
adultery  with  men's  wives,  or  having  wives  and  "  presbjterissie "  of 
their  own;'  and  when,  in  1562,  the  Emperor  Ferdínand  endeavored 
to  procure  from  the  Council  of  Trent  the  use  of  the  cup  for  the 
Utraquists  or  CaJíxtina  of  Bohemia,  he  urged  in  their  favor  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  ministrations  of  any  priest  who  did  not 
lead  a  celibate  life.'  Traces  of  the  teachings  of  the  Fraticelli,  ntore- 
over,  are  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  which  diasevered  temporal  from 
spiritual  power,  and  denied  to  the  clergy  all  ownership  or  dominión 
over  landed  possessions.* 

The  Hussite  movement  thus  waa  an  efficient  protest  against  some 
of  the  forms  of  sacerdotal ism.  The  nominal  recoaciliation  effected 
by  the  Council  of  Bale,  against  the  wishes  of  the  papacy,  aflbrded 
considerable  scope  for  religious  liberty,  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  alliance  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  The  reigns  of  George 
Podiebrad,  Viasdislav,  and  Louis,  which  extended  from  1458  to  1525, 
favored  this  spirit  and  prepared  the  soil  for  the  rapid  spread  oí 
Lutheraniam  througbout  those  regions,  which  in  the  sixteeníh  century 
narrowly  escaped  permanent  separation  from  Catholic  unity. 


>  Conciliib.  Pragena.  ann.  1420 
can.  xii.,  2¡¡i.— At  this  time  the  Huss- 
itee  had  full  eway  in  Bohemia;  the 
council  wai  held  by  Ooncad,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Fragüe,  who  had  adopted 
their  faith,  and  its  canona  were  in- 
tended  for  the  intemal  regulntion  of 
their  own  churcK  {Hartzheim  V.  198). 
in  the  long  conferenoes,  eitending 
&oni  1431  to  1438,  which  lesulted  in 
their  reunión  wili  the  Catholic  church, 
tbere  ia  no  aUusion  to  the  Bubject  of 
celihaoj.  The  four  points  on  which 
they  inaisted  were,  lat,  the  eommiinion 
in  both  elementa;  2d,  the  reformation 
of  morala  by  abrogating  eccleaíastical 
immiinity;  8d,  free  preaching  of  the 
Sctipture;  and  4th,  the  secularization 
of  cburch  property  (Ibid.  700-78). 
How  little,  in  fact,  they  differed  in  doc- 
trinal pointa  from  Eome  ia  seen  in  the 
coafeasion  of  faith  agreed  upon  at 
Prague  in  1432  (Johao.  de  Kagiu.  de 


Reduct.  Bohem.  ap.  Monument.  Con- 
cil  General.  Saic.  iv.  pp.  182  sq.). 

Thia  did  not,  however,  aave  them 
from  the  ciwtomary  accusations  of 
immorality.  Thus,  a  contemporaiy 
describes  the  indulgence  of  indiscrimi- 
nate  intereoutae  aa  one  of  the  rulea  of 
the  aect  (Joann.  Fistenportii  Chron. 
ann.  1419. — Haba.  Collect.  Monument. 
T.  I.  p.  403),  and,  in  1481,  Contad, 
Archbishop  of  Maina,  ¡n  convoking  a 
council  to  take  action  against  them. 
say»  of  the  sect  "  eiterminaTit  clemm 
et  omnem   c<El¡batum   commercio   ne- 

Íhando  atupravit."  — Gudeni  Cod. 
•iplom.  IV.  185. 

'  Epiflt  Prooopü  Art.  viii.  (Mar- 
lene Ampl.  Coll.  VIII.  25). 

»  Fetit.   Ctesaria   No.   12   (Le   Plat, 

Monument.  Ooncil.  Trident.  V.  348). 

*  Conciliab.  Pragena.  ann.  1420  can. 
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One  íragment  of  the  Husaitea,  however,  held  wholly  aloof  from 
reconciliation  to  Rome  and  professed  to  uphold  in  their  puríty  the 
doctrines  of  their  founder.  These  called  themselves  the  Orthodox 
Brethren,  but  were  stigmatized  by  their  adversarles  with  the  oppro- 
brious  ñame  of  Picardi,  in  allusion  to  an  obnoxious  heresy  of  the 
previous  centuries,  In  process  of  time  thej  admitted  the  validity  of 
priesüy  marriage,  though  it  was  discouraged  among  them  in  view  of 
the  dangera  to  which  they  were  exposed  and  the  constant  risk  of 
martyrdom  inciirred  by  all  who  ventured  to  be  conspicuous  among 
them,  for  Hnssite  and  Catholic  alike  sought  their  extermination. 
Tet  they  bravely  maintained  their  existence  until  the  Reformation, 
■when  they  eagerly  fratemlzed  with  Luther,'  such  minor  differences 
as  exísted  in  the  organization  of  the  respective  churches  being 
amicably  regulated  in  1570  by  tlie  agreemeot  of  Sendomir.^ 

Wickliffe  and  Huss  ware  not  the  only  inheritors  of  the  antísaíier- 
dotal  spirit  of  the  Fratieelli.  About  the  cióse  of  the  fourteenth 
century  there  aróse  in  Thuringia  a  heresiarch  of  the  flagellants  named 
Coiirad  Schmidt,  whoae  teacbings  swept  away  the  forms  and  observ- 
ances  which  had  ao  thickly  incrusted  the  simple  doctrines  of  Chrís- 
tianity.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  image-worship,  faating,  feasts, 
purgatory,  confession,  and  absolution,  all  fell  before  the  fearless  logic 
of  the  reformer,  and  his  disciples  fondly  treasured  him  in  memory  as 
a  aecond  incamation  of  Enocb.  For  forty  yeara  the  sect  flourished 
io  aecret,  but  at  length  it  waa  discovered  in  Misnia,  where  its 
members  were  known  as  Brethren  of  the  Croas,  and  where  it  was 
exterminated  in  1414  by  the  fagots  of  Sangerhauaen.  The  licen- 
tious  doctrines  attributed  to  them  by  the  monkiah  chronicler  show 
that  sacerdotal  celibacy  was  one  of  the  observances  which  they  re- 
pudiated.*  Similar  in  its  tendency,  and  almost  identical  in  details, 
was  the  heresy  wbich,  in  1411,  waa  eondemned  in  Planders  by  Peter 
d'Ailly,  Archbiahop  of  Cambrai.  Giles  Cantor,  a  layman,  and  a 
Carmelite  known  as  William  of  Hilderniss  gathered  around  them 


'  Camerarii  Hiat.  Narrat.  de  Fratrum  t!am,  licentiftvit  DeuB  et  abjeoit  saccr- 

Oríiodoi.   Ecclefliis  in   Bohemia,  ete.  dotium    evangelicum,"   and    bv   their 

pp.  100,  109-10,  114,  121,  128.  argument   for    abolishing    massea    for 

'  Consensúa  ¡n  Fide  Ínter  Ecelesias  th«/«ad  '' nihil  prosint  defiínotia,  sed 

Evangélica.,  ete.  Haidelbe.g.,  1605.  f^ir'^HZ^Z.l^^^kn^: 

'  The    Bpiíit    of    the    sectaries    of  Cosmodrom.   Mtat.   Ti.    cap.   iciii. — 
Schmidt  ¡3  ahown  by  one  of  their  doc-  Cf.  Theod.  Trie,   Hiet.   Concil.   Con- 
trines— "  Propler    sacBrdotum    nequi-  stant.  Lib.  iii.  Díat.  viü. 
25 
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foüowers  wlio  assumed  the  title  of  Men  of  Intelligence.  Like  Conrad 
Sehmidt,  thej  rejected  the  empty  formaÜBDi  which  had  to  so  great  an 
extent  usTirped  the  place  of  religión.  The  Atonement  had  satisfied 
God  for  all;  there  was  no  necessitj  for  the  intervention  of  sacerdotal 
ministrations,  for  confession  and  absolution  were  useless,  Christ  was 
not  present  in  the  sacrament,  purgatory  did  not  exist,  and  all  man- 
kind,  besides  the  fallen  angela,  would  in  the  end  be  saved.  There 
was,  however,  little  of  the  temper  of  martyrs  about  tliem,  and  a 
public  renunciation  of  tbeir  errora  at  Brussels  speedily  deprived  them 
of  all  importance.' 


Savonarola  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  herética.  Though  he 
was  tortured  and  put  to  death  bj  the  church  for  his  rebellioua 
attcmpts  to  purify  it,  still  his  doctrines  never  varied  from  strict 
orthodoxy,  and  Benediet  XIV.  even  included  him  in  a  catalogue  of 
the  holy  servanta  of  God,'  Yet  Savonarola,  when  bis  career  was 
cut  short,  was  rapidly  hecoming  a  schismatic,  as  was  inevitable  with 
ill  reformers  of  ardent  temperament  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  removing  the  corruptions  of  the  estabiishment.  If, 
instead  of  the  fickle  support  of  the  Florentine  populare,  which  be- 
trayed  him  at  hia  utmost  need,  he  had  enjoyed  the  steadfast  protec- 
tion  of  Buch  a  patrón  as  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxonj,  he  would 
doTibtless  have  ripened  in  time,  as  Luther  subsequently  did,  into  a 
fuU-biown  heresiarch,  though  his  innate  defects  of  character  would 
scarcely  have  enabled  him,  under  any  circumstancea,  to  conduct  suc- 
cessÍTiUy  so  complicated  a  movement  as  a  separation  from  the  church. 

The  principal  feature  of  his  history  which  concems  us  ia  tbe  good- 
natured  indiflerence  with  which  Alexander  VI.  endured  his  repeated 
attacks  on  the  scandals  and  viees  of  the  papal  court.  There  were  so 
many  political  interests  entangled  in  Savonarola's  career  that  it  ¡3 
not  always  easy  to  reach  the  hidden  springg  of  action  at  work,  but 
1  that  Alexander,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have 


'  8ee  the  proceedings  in  Baluze  and 
Mansi,  I.  28&-93.  As  usual,  fie  Mcn 
of  Intelligence  mere  accueed  of  indul- 
ging  in  promiscuoua  intercourae. 

'  Even  soon  after  Savonarola's  m«r- 
tyrdom,  JuIíub  II.  refused  to  listen  U 
tbose  who  deaired  a  eondemnation  of 
memory.  Leo  X.  hooored  him.  by 
■  "  the  Eninhanv  of  1615  in 
Julius  III. 


declared  that  he  would  deem  heretical 
any  one  mho  ahould  attack  him.  Paul 
IV.  asserohled  a  eongregatiom  fot  the 
purpose  of  esamining  ajid  deciding 
upon  bia  works,  and  ¿ter  aii  months* 
labor  they  reported  that  bia  writinga 
were  unexceptionable,  though  a  portion 
which  reflected  too  vigorously  on  the 
papal  court  were  declared  to  be  unfttted 
for  general  perusal. — Perrens,  Jérome 
Savonarole,  París  1866,  pp.  296-7. 
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allowed  the  reformer  to  declaim  uiimolested.  More  tlian  once  he 
interdicted  the  Dominican  from  preaching  and  ordered  him  to  Rome, 
but  took  little  heed  of  disobedience.  At  length  Le  launched  an  ex- 
communioation,  which  for  nearlj  a  jear  reeeived  aa  little  rcspect  as 
his  previou3  ordera,  and  when  at  lengtb  a  sudden  revulsión  of  feeling 
among  the  Florentine  mob  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  bis  adveraary 
ander  the  forms  of  !aw,  it  is  probable  that  even  then  he  wouH  not 
Lave  pushed  matters  to  such  extremity  had  not  Savonarola  beeu  led 
to  an  act  of  aggressive  rebellion.  The  Duke  of  Milán  forwarded  to 
the  pope  intercepted  letters  in  which  the  reformer,  by  command  of 
God>  urged  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  cali  a  general  council  under 
pretext  that  the  church  was  witho«t  a  head,  since  Alexander  was  an 
infidel  who  had  obtained  the  tiara  bj  simony  and  had  polluted  it 
■witb  unimaginable  viees.  In  bis  capacity  of  prophet,  Savonarola 
promised  the  rulers  triumpb  over  their  enemiea  if  they  would  aid  in 
the  good  -work  of  cleansing  the  chnrch,  and  he  engaged  to  prove 
before  the  coimcil  the  truth  of  bis  allegations  by  irorking  miracles.' 
It  would  probably  be  nnjust  to  condemn  him  as  an  imposter,  but 
Buch  conclusión  is  only  to  be  escaped  by  pronouncing  him  partially 
insane.  That  fierce  age  waa  not  apt  to  invoke  sach  considerations 
in  palliation  of  so  flagrant  an  attempt  at  revolution,  and  Savonarola 
was  doomed. 

While  thns  trampling  out  theae  successive  revolts,  the  church  was 
blind  to  the  lesson  taught  by  their  perpetual  recurrence.  The  minds 
of  men  were  gradually  leaming  to  estímate  at  ita  true  valué  the  claim 
of  the  hierarchy  to  veneration,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vices  of  the 
establishment  were  yearly  becoming  more  odions,  and  ita  oppression 
more  onerous.  The  explosión  might  be  delayed  by  attempts  at 
partiaí  reformation,  but  it  was  inevitable. 


'  See  Baluze  et  Mansi  I.  684-5  for  |  addreased  to  the  King  of  Ptanoe,  while 
the  lettera  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany    those  to   the  Kings  of  England   and 
and  King  and  Queeo  of  Spain.     Per-    Huntrarv  ha^e  appaientlv  been  lost. 
rena  (op.  eit.  p.  375)  aiso  gives  the  one  1 
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Neither  the  assaultó  of  herética  ñor  the  constant  efforts  at  partial 
reform  attempted  bj  individual  prelates  had  thu3  far  proved  of  any 
avail.  As  timo  wore  on,  the  church  sank  deeper  iiito  the  mire  of 
corruption,  and  it3  struggles  to  extricat«  itself  grew  feebler  and  more 
Lopelesa.  We  have  seen  that,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Geraon 
advised  an  organized  system  of  concnbinage  as  preferable  to  the  in- 
diacriminate  licentiousness  which  was  everjwhere  prevalent.  Even 
more  suggeative  are  the  declarations  of  Nicholas  de  Clemangea, 
Rector  of  the  Unívereity  of  Paria  and  Secretary  of  Eenedict  XIII. 
(Pedro  de  Luna).  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  vicea  of  the 
clergy  were  so  universal  that  thoae  who  adhered  to  the  rule  of  chastity 
irere  the  objecta  of  the  most  degrading  and  disgusting  suspicions,  so 
little  faith  was  there  in  the  possible  puríty  of  any  ecclesiaatic.  He 
alao  records  the  extensión  of  a  custom  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  when  he  statea  that  in  a  majority  of  parishea  the  people 
inaiated  on  their  pastora  keeping  concubinea,  and  that  even  this  waa 
a  preeaution  inaufficient  for  the  peace  and  honor  of  their  familiea.* 
In  another  tract  he  describea  the  maas  of  the  clergy  aa  wholly  aban- 
doned  to  worldly  ambition  and  vices,  oppreasing  and  deapoiling  thoae 
aubjected  to  them  and  apending  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  the  vüest 
exceaaea,  while  they  ridiculed  unsparingly  such  few  pious  souls  aa 
endeavored  to  live  according  to  the  light  of  the  gospel.^  In  moat  of 
the  dioceaea  the  parbh  prieats  openly  kept  concubines,  which  they 

'^  Taceo  de  fomicationibus  et  adulte-  habeat,  quo  vel  s¡c  suís  sit  consultum 

rii9,  a  quibus  qui  alieni   eunt  probro  uxoiibus,  quaa  neo  sic  i^uidem  usque- 

CíBteris  ac  ludibrio  esse  solent,  spado-  quaque    sunt    eitia   penculuin. — ííie. 

nesque     aut     godomite     appeílantut ;  de   Clemangia   de   Fneeul.    Simoniac. 

demque   laici   usque    adeo   peisuasum  (Bayle,  Dict.  Hist.  b.  v.  Hall). 

h.le«t  «ulta  cJll..  «.,  ul  m  pl,-  ,  j,,     j    ci««.ngii.  Di.put  .upe, 

presbyterum  tolenire  nis!  concubmam  ^           " 
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were  permitted  to  do  on  pajment  of  a  tax  to  their  bishops.  Niin- 
neriea  were  brothela,  and  to  take  the  veil  waa  simply  another  mode 
of  beeoming  a  public  prostitute.^  Cardinal  Petar  d'Ailly  declares 
tbat  be  does  not  daré  to  deaeribe  the  immorality  of  tbe  nunneries.^ 
In  a  gimilar  iadigaant  mood  Gerson  stigmatizeB  tbe  nunneries  of  his 
time  as  bouses  of  prostitution,  the  monasteries  aa  centres  of  trade  and 
amusement,  the  cathedral  churches  aa  dens  of  ravishers  and  robbers, 
and  tbe  priesthood  at  large  as  habitual  coEcubinariana.'  That  he 
felt  tbese  evils  to  be  inseparable  from  tbe  condition  of  the  church  is 
evident  when,  in  an  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  celibacy,  he 
J8  driven  to  tbe  assertion  that  it  Í8  better  to  tolérate  ineontinent 
priests  than  to  have  no  priests  at  all.*  He  argües  that  the  clergy 
are  worthy  of  as  many  sentencea  of  damnation  aa  they  seduce  souls 
to  perdition  by  their  corrupt  example,  and  he  asks,  when  he  who 
destroys  bimself  by  his  own  aina  is  to  be  condemned,  whether  he 
who  draws  with  him  numerous  othera  is  not  still  more  worthy  of 
perdition."  Theodoric  a  Niem  repr^enta  the  biahops  of  Scaadinavia 
as  carrying  with  them  their  concubinea  on  their  pastoral  viaitations, 
and  as  inflicting  penaltiea  on  euch  of  the  parish  priesta  as  they  found 
living  without  similar  companions,  while  theae  women  habitually 
took  precedence  in  church  of  the  wivea  of  the  neighboring  gentry — 
and  be  adds  that  the  clergy  of  the  aouth  of  Europe  were  no  better," 
Theodoric  Vrie,  a  learned  and  pious  churchman  of  Saxony,  is 
equaUy  unsparing  in  his  denunciations  of  the  Tentonic  clergy' — 
and,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  tbe  period  is  so  unani- 
mous  that  their  descriptions  of  clerical  vices  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  rhetorical  declamation  of  disappointed  reformera. 

It  was  evident  that  the  efforts  of  local  synoda  were  fniitlesa  to 
eradicate  evils  so  general  and  so  deeply  rooted,  while  the  necrasity 
for  some  reform  became  every  day  more  apparent,  Tbougb  LoUardry 
had  been  erushed  in  England  under  the  stem  hand  of  Henry  V.,  yet 
it  was  reappearing  in  Bohemia  irt  a  form  even  more  threatening. 


fiíic.  do  ClamengÜs  de  Kuíhb  Ec- 
oleaÍEe  cap.  ssü.,  xxxvi.— Conf.  Theo- 
baldi  Conqueet.  (Yon  der  Hardt  T.  I.  P. 
xis.  p.  909). 

'  P.  de  Alliaco  Cañones  Eeformat. 
cap.  iv.  (Ton  der  Hardt  T.  I.  P,  vi. 
p.  425). 

'  Gersoni  Declarat.  defect.  viror.  ec- 
cleeiast.  Ltv.,  livi. 
'  Dicimus   quod   de   duobus    malis 


minus  est  incontinentes  tolerare  sacer- 
dotes quam   nnlloa    habere.  —  Gersoni 
Dial.  Sophiíe  et  Natur»  Act.  iv. 
"  Ejusd.  Sermo  de  Vita  Ciericorum. 


'  Theod.  Vrie  Hiet.  Concll.  Con- 
stant.  Lib.  II.,  iii.  (Ton  der  Hardt 
T.  I.). 
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Tlie  council  of  Pisa  had  not  Bucceeded  in  healing  the  Grreat  Schism, 
and  there  aróse  a  general  demand  for  an  (Ecumenic  Council  in  which 
tíie  church  universal  should  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  puriíying 
itself,  of  eradicating  lieresy,  and  of  settling  definitely  the  pretensions 
of  the  three  elaimants  of  the  papaej.  John  XXIII.  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  and  the  cali  for  the  Council  of  Constance  went  forth  in  hís 
ñame  and  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 

So  powerful  a  hody  had  never  before  been  gathered  togeüier  in 
Europe.  It  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  representative  of  the  church, 
and  though  it  acknowledged  John  XXIII.  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  it  had  no  scniples  in  arraigning,  trying,  condemning,  and 
deposing  him — an  awful  expression  of  its  supremacy,  without  prece- 
dent  in  the  past,  and  TvitLout  iniitation  in  succeeding  ages.  As  re- 
garás heresy,  it  did  the  best  it  could,  according  to  the  lights  of  its 
age,  by  buming  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  Its  functions 
as  a  reformer,  however,  required  for  their  exercise  more  nerve  than 
evcn  the  condemnation  of  a  pope.  Many  members  were  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  reform  was  of  instant  necessity, 
and  such  men  as  Gerson,  Peter  d'Ailly  of  Cambrai,  and  Nicholas 
de  Clemanges  were  prepared  to  shrink  from  none  of  the  means  requi- 
site  for  so  hallowed  an  end.  In  the  esisting  comiption,  however,  of 
the  body  from  which  representatives  were  drawn,  such  men  could 
scareely  fonn  a  controlling  majority.  After  the  council  had  been  in 
sesión  for  nearly  two  yeaií,  the  reformers  bogan  to  despair  of  effect- 
ing  anjthing,  and  Clemangra  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  men  who  would  regard  reform  as  the  greatíst 
calamity  that  could  befall  themselvea ; '  while  another  of  the  members 
of  the  council  declared  that  every  one  wanted  such  a  reform  as  should 
allow  him  to  retain  bis  own  particular  form  of  iniquitj.^  These  esti- 
mates,  indeed,  of  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  good  fathers 
of  Constance  is  borne  out  by  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  flocbed  to  it  to  ply  their  trades  among  the  assembled 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  showing  that  they  were  by  no  means  all 
devoted  to  mortifying  the  flesh.* 


^  Nio.  de  Clamengiia,  Disput.  sup. 
Mat.  CoDc  General.  Thia  work  waa 
written  in  lál6,  afler  the  council  bad 
been  in  session  for  nearly  two  yeara. 

'  Tieolialdi  Conquestio  fVon  der 
Hardt  T.  I.  P.  xix.  p.  904). 

•  ítem,  fistulatorca,  tubicen^,  jocu- 


latores,  516 ;  item,  meretrices,  rii^inea 

Sublicm,  718.  —  Laur.  Byzynii  Diar. 
iell.  Hussit.  A  Catholio  conUmpo- 
rary,  however,  reduces  tbe  number  of 
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The  feelings  of  thoso  ivlio  eincerely  desired  reform,  as  they  saw 
the  prospect  rapidly  fading  before  their  eyes,  may  be  estimated  by  a 
sermón  of  a  Bturdy  Gascón  abbot,  Bernhardua  Baptisatus,  preacbed 
before  the  council  in  August,  151T,  about  three  months  before  the 
conservátives  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point  by  electing  Martin  V. 
He  denounces  the  members  of  the  council  as  Pharisees,  falsely  pre- 
tending  to  be  devout  in  order  to  elude  the  punishuieiit  due  to  their 
Crimea.  The  massea  and  processions,  which  were  the  main  buainess 
of  the  assemblage,  he  declares  to  be  valueless  in  the  eye  of  God,  for 
most  of  tboae  who  so  busily  took  part  in  them  were  involved  solely 
in  worldly  cares,  laughing,  cheating,  sleeping,  or  demoralizing  the 
rest  with  their  ungodly  conveisation.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  hold 
the  acta  of  the  council  acceptable,  nor  dwell  with  its  unrighteous 
members.^     Such  a  convocation  could  bave  but  one  reanlt. 

It  Í3  easy  therefore  to  understand  the  ¡nfluences  that  wei-e  bronght 
to  bear  to  defeat  the  expectationa  of  the  reformers ;  how  the  subject 
could  be  postponed  untü  after  the  questiona  connected  Trith  the  papacy 
and  with  heresy  were  diapoaed  of ;  and  how,  after  the  election  of 
Martin  V.,  those  wbo  shrank  from  all  reform  could  assume  that  it 
might  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  pontiff  so  able,  ao  ener- 
getic,  and  so  virtuous.  In  all  thia  they  were  successful.  The 
council  closed  ita  weary  aessiona,  April  22,  1418,  and  dnring  its 
three  yeara  and  a  half  of  labor  it  had  only  found  leisure  to  regúlate 
the  dreas  of  ecclesiaatics,  the  unclerical  cut  of  whoso  aleevea  waa 
especially  distasteful  to  the  representatiye  body  of  Christendom.^ 

Still,  the  reformers  had  made  a  atubbom  fight,  and  had  procured 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  consider  all  reformatory  propo- 
sitiona  and  prepare  a  general  scheme  for  the  adoption  of  the  council. 
Thia  body  labored  as  diligently  as  though  its  deliberationa  were  to 
be  crowned  with  practical  results,  and  varioua  projecta  of  reform 
propoaed  by  it  have  been  preserved.  In  one  of  theae  the  severest 
measures  of  represaion  were  saggested  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal 
of  concubinage  which  waa  openly  practised  in  the  majority  of  dio- 
ceses.  Under  this  scheme,  while  all  the  canonical  pnnishmenta  here- 
tofore  decreed  were  maintained  in  full  vigor,  deprivation  was  pro- 
nounced  against  all  boldera  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  from  bishops 
down,  who  ahonld  not  within  one  month  eject  their  guilty  partnera ; 
their  poaitiona  were  declared  vacant  ipso  jure,  and  their 


1  Bernliardi  BaptUati  Sermo  (Von  der  Hardt  T.  I.  P.  stiii.  pp.  884-5). 
*  Conoil.  Constaot.  Seas.  XLIII.  can.  de  Tita  et  Honéstate  Olericonim. 
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■were  to  be  immediately  appointed.  Those  who  did  not  hoid  beneficea 
were  similarly  ío  be  declared  ineligible  to  preferment.  It  appeare  that 
scandals  liad  arisen  in  maaj  places  from  the  Hildebrandine  and 
WJckliflite  heresy  wherebj  parishioners  declined  the  ministrations  of 
those  who  wero  íiving  in  open  and  notorious  sin;  and  to  avoid  these, 
Trhile  the  commission  declined  to  pasa  an  opinión  on  the  propriety  of 
such  action,  it  advised  that  sueh  prívate  judgment  should  not  be  exer- 
cised.^  In  another  elabórate  ajstem  of reform,  which  bears  the  marka  of 
long  deliberation,  the  attempt  was  made  to  eradicate  the  long-standing 
abuse  of  admitting  to  preferment  the  ¡Ilegitímate  children  of  ecclesi- 
aistics,  and  it  was  declared  that  papal  dispensations  should  no  longer 
be  recognjzed  except  in  cases  of  peculiar  fitness  or  high  rank.*  The 
same  code  of  discipline  stnick  a  significant  blow  at  the  inviolability 
of  the  monastie  profession  when  it  endeavored  to  check  the  prevailing 
and  deplorable  licentiousness  of  the  nunneries  by  decreeing  that  no 
woman  should  be  admitted  to  the  vows  beneath  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  that  aü  vows  taken  at  a  younger  age  should  be  nuil  and  void.' 
These  projects  are  interesting  merely  as  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  the  reforming  portion  of  the  church  desired  to  move,  and  as 
showing  that  even  they  did  not  propose  to  remove  the  celibacy  which 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils  they  eo  sincerely  deplored. 

Martin  V.  had  aasumed  the  responaibility  of  reforming  the  church, 
and  he  did,  in  fact,  attempt  it  after  some  feshion,  though  he  appar- 
ently  took  to  heart  Dante' s  axiom — 

Lunga  promessa,  con  l'attender  corto 

Ti  fará  trionfar  nell'  alto  seggio. 

In  1422  Cardinal  Branda  of  Piacenza,  Lis  légate,  when  sent  to 
Germany  to  preach  a  crusade  againat  the  Hussites,  was  honored  with 
the  title  of  Reformer  General,  and  fiíll  powera  were  given  to  him  to 
effect  this  part  of  bis  mission.  The  letters-patent  of  the  pope  bear 
ampie  testhnony  to  the  fearíul  depravity  of  the  Teutonic  church,* 


'  De  Eecieaiie  Ecformat.  Profocoll. 
cap.  iiiü!.  (Von  der  Hflrdt  T.  I.  P. 
X.  pp,  635-6). 

'  Eeformatorii  Conatant.  Decretal. 
Lib.  I.  Tit.  V,  (Ibid.  p.  679). 

■  Ibid.  Lib.  III.  Tit.  I.  cap.  20 
(p.  722). 

*  Por  instance,  Sí  regarás  the  religi- 
ous    houeee — "In    nonnullia    quoque 


tubrici- 

nalis  concupiecentiíB  voluptatibus  et 
viciia  non  Bine  gravi  diyin*  niajesta- 
tÍ8  offensa  tabescentes,  vitam  ducunt 
diESolutam."^ — Martin  V.  ad  Brandam 
^  iii.  (Ludewig  Keliq.  Msotorum  XI. 
409). 
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while  the  constitution  which  Branda  promulgated  declares  that  in  a 
portion  of  the  priesthood  there  waa  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  decency 
or  morality.  According  to  this  document,  concubinage,  simony, 
neglect  of  sacred  functions,  gambiing,  drinbing,  figbting,  bufibonery, 
and  kindred  pureuits,  were  the  prevalent  Tices  of  thc  miniaters  of 
Christ;  but  the  punishments  which  he  enaíted  for  their  suppression 
— repetítions  of  thoae  which  we  have  seen  proclaimed  so  many  times 
before — were  powerless  to  overeóme  the  evila  which  had  become  part 
and  parce!  of  the  church  itself.' 

What  was  the  condition  of  clerical  moráis  in  Italy  soon  after  this 
maj  be  leamed  from  a  single  instance.  When  ASibrose  was  nade 
General  of  the  austere  order  of  Camaldoli  he  set  vigorouslj  to  worb 
to  reform  the  laxitj  which  had  almost  ruined  it.  One  of  his  abbots 
was  noted  for  ahounding  licentiousness ;  not  content  with  ordinary 
amours,  he  was  wont  to  visit  the  nunneriea  in  his  district  to  indulge 
in  promiscuous  intírcourse  with  the  virgins  dedicated  to  God.  Tet 
Ambrose  in  taking  him  to  task  did  not  ventare  to  punish  him  for  his 
misdeeds,  but  promised  him  full  pardon  for  the  past  and  to  take  him 
into  favor,  if  he  would  only  abstain  for  the  future — a  task  which 
oughtto  be  easy  as  he  was  now  oH  and  should  be  content  with  having 
long  lived  evillj  and  be  readj  to  dedícate  his  few  remaining  years  to 
the  service  of  God.'  When  a  reformer,  who  enjoyed  the  special 
friendship  and  protection  of  Eugenius  IV.,  waa  forced  to  be  so 
modérate  with  such  a  criminal,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  waa  the 
tone  of  morality  in  the  church  at  large. 

While  the  Armagoaíis  and  Burgundians  were  rivalling  the  English 


'  TJsque  adeo  nonnullorum  clerico- 
rum  corruptela  excrevit,  ut  morutn 
at^ue  hoDestatis  vestí  gia  apud  eos 
pauca  admodum.  remanserínt. — Oon- 
rtit.  BrandEe  g  1  (Op.  cit.  SI.  386). 
Thifl  condition  of  aflora  was  not  the 
result  of  any  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  canona.  Loca! 
synods  were  meeting  every  year,  and 
aearoely  one  of  tham  faiied  to  cali 
attention  to  the  subject,  deviaing  freah 
penaltiea  to  effeot  the  impoasible.  The 
reault  is  shown  in  the  lament  of  the 
council  of  Cologne  in  142S — "  Quia 
tamen,  succresoente  malitia  temporie 
modemi,  labes  hujuamodi  criminis  in. 
ecclesia  De!  in  tantum  inolevit,  quod 
scandftla  plurima  in  populo  eunt  ex- 
orta,  et  veriaimiliter  eioriri  poterunt 
in  futurum,  et  ex  fide  dignorum  rela- 


tione  percepin 


ijuod  quidam  eccle- 
alii,  etiam  capitula 
iniquitatibus  auatí- 
ent."  So  far,  how- 
ever,  ivere  the  decrees  of  the  council 
from  being  effective,  that  the  Atch- 
bishop  wa3  obliged  to  modily  them 
and  to  declare  that  they  shouid  only 
be  enforced  ^ainat  those  eccleaiaatica 
who  were  notorioiisly  guilty,  and  who 
feept  their  conoubines  publicly. — 
Concil.  Coloniens.  aun.  1Í23  can.  i 
viü.  (Hartzheira  V.  217,  220). 

'  Ambrosii  Camaldulensis  Líb.  v* 
Epist.  xii.  {Martene  Amplias.  Colieet. 
III.  119-21).  Thia  was  not  the  only 
case  of  abbots  whose  acBndaloua  lives 
were  treated  with  equal  forbearanoe. 
Sea  Epistt.  liii.,  \iv. 
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in  carrying  desolation  joto  every  comer  of  Franco,  it  could  not  be 
expectfid  that  the  peacefiíl  virtues  could  flourisli,  or  sempitemal 
corruptioii  be  reformed.  Accordinglj,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  eee 
HardoTiin,  Bishop  of  Angers,  despondingly  admit,  in  1428,  tliat 
licentiousness  had  become  so  habitual  among  his  clergy  that  it  was 
no  longer  reputed  to  be  a  sin;  that  concubinage  was  public  and  un- 
disguised,  and  that  the  patrimony  of  Christ  was  wasted  in  support- 
ing  the  guilty  partnera  of  the  priesthood.  That  gankbling,  swearing, 
drankenness,  and  all  manner  of  unclerical  conduct  should  aícompany 
these  disorders,  ia  too  probable  to  require  the  concurrent  testimony 
whicb  the  worthy  bishop  affords  us.'  Alain  Chartier,  Archdeacon 
of  París  and  Secretary  to  Charlea  VI.  and  Charlea  VII,,  confirms 
this  in  a  more  general  way,  when  he  attributes  to  enforced  celibaey 
and  the  temporal  endowments  of  the  cburch  the  vices  and  Crimea 
which  rendered  the  clergy  so  odioua  and  contemptible  to  the  laity 
that  he  looks  forward  to  the  epeedy  advent  of  Antichrist  to  wipo  out 
the  wbole  system  in  universal  ruin,*  Apparently  its  corruption  waa 
too  deep^eated  to  hope  for  any  milder  means  of  reformation.  To  tbia 
we  may  at  least  partially  attribute  the  utter  losa  of  respect  for  sacred 
things  which  rendered  the  cburches  and  their  pastora  a  special  mark 
for  pillage  and  persecution  during  the  dreary  civil  wars  of  the 
period.* 

In  England,  vfhich  had  enjoyed  comparatire  immunity  from  civil 
strife,  matters  were  quite  as  bad.  At  the  request  of  Henry  V.,  in 
1414,  tbe  Universitj  of  Oxford  prepared  a  seríes  of  articles  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  whose  ehortcomings  were  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  LoJIards.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  bumiliat- 
ing  confeasion  tban  ia  contained  in  the  38th  article,  directed  against 
priestly  immorality.  The  carnal  and  undisguised  profligacy  of 
eeclesiaaties  is  declared  to  he  a  scandal  to  the  church,  and  its  impurity 
to  be  a  dangerous  temptation  to  othera.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  all  public  fornicators  be  suspended  for  a  limited  time  from  the 
ministry  of  the  altar,  and  that  some  corporal  chastisement  be  infiicted 
on  them,  in  place  of  the  trifling  pecuniarj  mulct,  which,  levied  in 
secret,  had  no  efFeet  in  deterring  them  from  their  evil  courses.* 

'  Harduiní  Andegar.  Epíflt,  Sttitut.  ■  NÍo.  de  Clamengüs  de  Lapsu  et 
Praf.  (MarteneTheaaur.  IT.  523-1).       Reparat.  Justiti^   (Ed.   J5I9  pp.   18- 

"  Alan.    Oharter.    Lib.     de     Exilio        ^ 
(Johan.   Mariae   Lib.   de   Schismat.  et       *  Wilkíns  III.  364-5. 
Ooncil.]. 
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Such  was  tlie  átate  of  sacerdotal  moráis  wten  the  great  council  of 
B^e  attracted  to  itaelf  the  hopea  of  Christendom  as  the  so!e  instni- 
ment  by  which  the  pnrificatioii  of  the  church  could  be  effected — a 
purification  wbicli  was  fe!t  to  be  the  only  safeguard  against  a  reToIu- 
tíonarj  uprising  of  the  indignant  laity.  ^Vhen  Eugenias  IV., 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1431,  dreading  the  antagonisiQ  between 
the  council  and  the  papacy,  sent  his  Eull  ordcring  its  dissolution,  hia 
légate,  Cardinal  Cesarini,  toot  the  responábility  of  refiísing  obedience. 
Hi9  letter  explaining  the  reasona  of  his  contumacy  aSbrda  a  curious 
pictnre  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  and  of  the  relationa 
existing  between  it  and  the  laity.  The  extreme  corruption  of 
ecclesiastical  moráis  had  been  the  principal  object  of  eonvoking  the 
council  and  had  given  riae  to  a  feeling  of  fierce  hostility  towards  the 
church.  To  thia  waa  attributable  the  sacceas  which  had  attended 
the  Hussito  movemont,  and  uniese  the  people  could  have  reason  to 
anticípate  amendment,  there  waa  ampie  cause  to  fear  a  general 
imitation  of  the  Hussites.  So  many  provincial  synods  were  daily 
held  without  resnlt  that  confidence  was  no  longer  felt  in  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  machinery ;  the  state  of  the  public  mind  grew  constantly 
more  threatening  as  fresh  aeandals  were  wrought  by  the  elergy,  and 
the  hopea  entertained  of  the  council  were  the  only  restraint  which 
prevented  the  breaking  out  of  a  wide-apread  revolt.  As  a  proof  of 
hia  aaaertiona,  the  légate  refera  to  varioua  local  troublea.  Magdeburg 
had  expelled  her  archbiahop  and  elergy,  waa  preparing  wagona  with 
which  to  fight,  aftcr  the  Bohemian  fashion,  and  waa  said  to  have  sent 
for  a  Hüsaite  to  command  her  forcea.  Passau  had  revolted  against 
her  bishop,  and  waa  even  then  layíng  cloae  siege  to  hia  citadel. 
Bamberg  was  cngaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  her  bishop  and 
chapter.  Theae  citiea  were  regarded  aa  the  centres  of  formidable 
secret  confederacies,  and  were  believed  to  be  negotiating  with  the 
Hussites.'  The  good  fathers  evidently  recognized  the  fiíll  magnitude 
of  the  danger.  The  resulta  of  the  inaction  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
Btanee  were  fall  of  pregnant  wamings.  The  reformera  could  no 
longer  be  brought  to  trust  the  papacy,  and  those  who  might  aecretly 
deprécate  reform  were  fially  alive  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  aSairs. 
They  therefore  addressed  themaelvea  resolutelyto  the  removal  of  the 
cauae.     AIl  who  were  guilty  of  public  concubinage  were  ordered  to 

1  jEneiB  SjlvÜ  Comment.  de  Gest.  |  Avisam.  ann.  1433  {Goldaet.  III.  427 
Cono.   Baail.   ad  calcem  (Opp.   Basil.    sqq.)- 
leSl  pp.  66-70).~Cf.  Sigismundi  Imp. ! 
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s  their  conaorts  within  sisty  daya  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
canon,  under  pain  of  deprivation  of  revenue  for  three  months. 
Persistent  eontumacy  or  repetition  of  the  offence  was  visited  with 
suspensión  from  functions  and  stipend  until  satisíactory  evidence 
should  be  afforded  of  repeníance  and  amendment,  Bishopa  who 
neglected  to  enforce  the  law  were  to  be  held  as  sharing  the  guilt 
which  tbey  allowed  to  pass  unpunished;  and  those  prelates  who  were 
above  the  jurisdiction  of  local  tribunala  or  synoda  were  to  be  re- 
manded  to  Rome  for  triaJ.  The  council  depiored  the  extensive  prev- 
alence  of  the  "cnllagium,"  bj  which  thoae  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  church  did  not  hesitate  to  enjoy  a  filthy 
gain  by  selhng  licenses  to  sin.  A  curse  waa  prononnced  on  ail 
involved  in  euch  transactíons ;  they  were  to  share  the  penalties  of  the 
guilt  which  they  encouraged,  and  were,  in  addition,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
donble  tht  amount  of  their  iniquitous  receipts.'  In  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  moreoyer,  agreed  upon  in  1438  hetween  the  Emperor 
Alhert  II.  and  Charles  VII.  of  France,  the  regulation  confiscating 
three  months'  revenuea  of  concubinary  priesta  waa  embodied.' 

Honest,  well-meant  legialation  this;  yet  the  fathers  of  the  council 
or  the  princes  of  Christendom  could  hardly  deceive  themselvea  with 
the  expectation  that  it  wonld  prove  eifectual.  If  legialation  couíd 
accompliah  the  deaired  result,  there  had  already  been  enough  of  it 
since  the  days  of  Siriciua.  The  compilations  of  canon  iaw  were  full 
of  admirable  regulations,  by  which  generation  after  generation  had 
endeavored  to  attain  the  same  object  by  erery  imaginable  modifica- 
tion  of  inquisition  and  penalty.  Ingenuity  had  been  exhaust«d  in 
devising  laws  which  were  only  promulgated  to  be  despised  and  for- 
gotten.  Something  more  waa  wanting,  and  that  aomething  could  not 
be  had  without  overtuming  the  elabórate  atructure  so  skilfully  and 
laboriously  built  up  by  the  craft  and  enthusiaam  of  ten  centuries. 

How  utterly  impotent,  in  fact,  were  the  efforts  of  the  council,  Í8 
evident  when,  within  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Basihan 
canons,  Doctor  Kokkius,  in  a  aermon  preached  hefore  the  council  of 
Preysingen,  could  scarcely  find  worda  strong  enough  to  denounce  the 
evil  couraes  of  the  clergyas  a  class;^  and  when,  within  fifteen  yeara, 


'  Concil.  Bftsiliens.  Sess.  sx.  (Jan.  22, 
1435). 

'  Pragm.  Sanct.  ann.  1438  cap.  31 
{Goldast.  I.  403). 

•  Quoniam  nostri  temporia  clerici 
gunt,    heu,     affectu     crudeles,     aífatu 


mendaces,  geatu  ineompoaiti, 
luiiirioei,  actu  impíi,  et  sub 
Eanctitatis  nomine  sane 
derogant  dlscipliníe  (Hartzheim  V. 
266).  The  council  eontentód  itself 
with  repeating  Üie  canonB  of  Bale. 
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■we  find  Nicholaa  V.  declariag  that  the  elergj  enjoyed  bucIi  immunity 
that  they  scarceij  regarded  incontinence  aa  a  sin — a  declaration  sus- 
tained  by  the  regulationa  promulgated  for  the  restraint  of  the  officials 
of  bis  own  court,  which  ímply  the  previous  open  and  undisguised 
defiance  of  the  canons.' 

Even  in  this  attempt  of  Nicholas,  however,  Í8  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
causea  which  perpetuated  the  corruption  of  the  church.  He  orders 
that  all  who  thereafter  persist  in  keeping  concubines  in  defiance  of 
the  regnlations  ehall  be  incapable  of  receiving  benefices  without 
special  letters  of  indulgence  from  the  Holy  Sec.^  Shrouded  under  a 
thin  Tei!  of  formality,  this  in  subatance  indicates  the  degrading  source 
of  revenue  which  was  so  energetically  condemned  in  inferior  officials. 
The  pressing  and  insatiable  pecuniary  needs  of  the  papal  court, 
iodeed,  rendered  it  impotent  as  a  reformer,  however  honest  the 
wearer  of  the  tiara  might  iiimaelf  be  in  desiring  to  rescue  the  chnrch 
from  its  infamy.  Eectless  expenditure  and  universal  venality  were 
insuperable  obstacles  to  any  comprehensive  and  effective  measures  of 
reformation.  Every  one  was  preoccnpied  either  in  devising  or  in 
resiating  extortion.  The  local  aynods  were  engaged  in  quarrelüng 
over  the  subsidies  demanded  by  Rome,  while  the  chronicles  of  the 
period  are  filled  with  complainte  of  the  indulgences  sold  year  after 
jear  to  raise  money  for  varioua  purposes.  Sometimes  the  objecta 
alleged  are  indignantly  declared  to  be  purely  supposititioua ;  at  other 
times  intimations  are  thrown  out  that  the  collectiona  were  diverted  to 
the  prívate  gain  of  the  popes  and  of  their  creatures.'     The  opinión 


II.  Tit.  i.  c, 


n  Septirn 


*  Quicunque  alii  concubinas  et  mu- 
lieres  hujusmodi,  contra  praaentem 
prohibitionem  teaere  pneaumentes, 
inhábiles  censeantur  ad  üeneflcia  o^ 
tinenda,  et  in  dicta  curia  officia  hu- 
jusmodi exorcenda,  neo  illorum  ca^ 
paces  efficiantur,  nisi  inhabilitatem 
auam  antea  per  dictís  aedis  literas 
obtinuerÍQt  aboleri. — Ubi  sup, 

'  Comp.  Dooringü  Chron.  paasira. 
Dóringlc  waa  miniater  or  head  of  the 
powerftil  Franciscan  order  in  Saiony, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  an 
unexeeptionable  witneas. 

In  the  Polish  diet  of  1459,  one  of 
its  lending  membera  brought  forward 
B  series  of  propositiona  which  ahowed 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the  people 
towardB  papal  eiaetions — "The  Biahop 
of  Eome  has  invented  a  most  unjuat 


motive  for  impoaing  tases — the  war 
^ainat  the  infldeU  .  .  .  The  Pope 
feigna  that  he  employs  hia  treaautes 
in  the  erection.  of  churches;  but  in 
fact  he  employs  them  to  enrich  hia 
rclationa,"  etc.  —  Eraainaki,  Eeíbrma- 
tion  in  Poland  I.  96. 

The  eouncils  of  Conatance  and  Bale 
had  produced,  for  a  time,  a  spirit  of 
great  independence.  John  of  Fcank. 
fort  does  not  hcsitafe  to  declare  that  the 
papal  aiithority  ia  not  bínding  when 
m  opposition  to  the  law  of  God — 
"Unde  patet  quod  neo  papalia  ve!  et 
imperialia  conatitutío  legi  I>ei  ob- 
vians  poasit  dioi  recta;  nec  idiquis 
ipaorum  potest  licite  mandare  quod 
sua  oonstitutio  servetur  a  subditia ' ' 
{Johann.  de  Francford.  contra  Fey- 
meroa).  Aceording  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Decretaliata,  this  was  rank  heresy, 
and  yet  John  of  Frankfort  was  one  of 
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which  the  churcli  in  general  entertained  of  the  papal  court  is  mani- 
fested  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  a  letter  from  Ernest,  Arehbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  to  his  amba^ador  at  Rome.  The  prelate  states  that 
he  has  deposited  five  handred  florins  in  Fugger's  bank  at  Augsburg, 
for  which  he  desires  to  procure  certain  bulls,  one  to  enable  him  to 
Bell  indulgences,  the  other  to  compel  the  chapter  of  Magdeburg  to 
allow  hhn  to  dispoae  of  the  ealt-worka  of  Halle,  in  defiance  of  the 
vcsted  rights  of  his  chureh — thus  taking  for  granted  a  cynicism  of 
venalitj  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  secular  affairs 
of  the  most  corrupt  of  courta.'  Even  the  power  to  dispense  from 
the  vow  of  continence  was  occasionally  tumed  to  account  in  this 
manner.  One  of  the  aJ3cusationa  against  John  XXIII,  was  that  fot 
600  ducats  he  had  released  Jacques  deVitry,  a  Hospitaller,  from  hi8 
vows,  had  restored  him  to  the  world,  and  enabled  him  to  marry.' 
In  fect,  when  a  pope  like  Sixtus  IV.  was  found  who  openiy  sold  all 
preferment,  who  kept  a  regular  scale  for  every  grade  from  the  cardi- 
nalate  downwards,  and  who  only  varied  from  his  fixed  prices  by 
putting  up  at  auctionsome  choice  benéfico,' it  can  hardlybe  expected 
that  discipline  could  be  enforced  or  the  ideal  of  chastity  realized. 


The  aspirations  of  Christendom  had  culminated  ín  the  council  of 
Bale  in  the  most  potent  form  known  to  the  chureh  universal.  If 
the  results  were  acaree  perceptible  while  the  influences  of  the  council 
were  yet  recent,  and  while  the  antagonistie  papaey  was  under  the 
control  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  chureh,  such  as  Nicholas  V.  and  Piua  II.,  we  can  feel  no  wonder, 
if  the  darknesa  continued  to  grow  thieker  and  deepcr  under  the  rule 
of  such  pontiffs  as  Sixtua  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.,  and  Alexander  VI. 
Savonarola  found  an  inexhauatible  anbject  of  declamation  in  the 


the  leading  minds  of  the  period,  and 
of  ucquestioned  orthodoxy.  He  was  a 
popular  preaoher,  o  doctor  of  theology, 
chaplain  and  secretary  of  the  Count 
Pftlatiiie  of  tbe  Rhine,  and  a  bold  dis- 
putont  í^ainat  the  Hussites.  He  re- 
uords  nitb  his  own  hand  that,  as 
inquiaitor,  he  convicted  and  bumed, 
July  4th,  1420,  at  Lüders,  an  unfortu- 
nate  heretie  who  denied  the  propriety 
of  invoking  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
Under  the  skilful  management,  how- 
ever,  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  thia 
ipirit  of  independence   died  sway,  to 


'  Ludcwig  Reliq.  Msctorum.  XI 
415.— Under  Bonifaoe  IX.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  claima 
arising  &om  simoniacal  transactions 
were  cocstantly  and  openiy  prosecuted 
in  the  court  of  the  Papal  Auditor. — 
Theod.  a  Niem  de  Vit.  Joann.  XXIII. 

•  Ooncil.  Oonstantiens.  Sess.  Xi. 

'  Steph.  Infessurie  Diar.  Román, 
ann,  1484  ÍEccard.  Corp.  Hist.  III. 
1939-40). 
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fearfiíl  vices  of  the  ecclesiaatics  of  bis  times,  whom  he  describes  aa 
ruffiani  e  mezzani}  In  the  kingdom  of  Napies  the  staíe  sought  to 
share  with  the  church  in  the  profits  of  impurity,  and  a  regular  tax 
■was  laid  upon  the  concubines  of  ecclesiastica.  In  a  document  still 
preseryed  in  the  Keapolitan  archives,  Alfonso  I.  complains  that  this 
tax  had  not  been  paid  for  three  years,  and  directs  his  bishops  to 
compel  its  collection  in  their  several  diocesee.^  In  the  assembij  of 
the  Trois  États  of  France,  held  at  Tours  in  1484,  the  orator  of  the 
Estates,  Jean  de  Rély,  aftei-warda  Eishop  of  Angers,  in  his  official 
address  to  Charlea  VIII.,  declared  it  to  be  notorious  that  the  religious 
orders  had  lost  all  devoíion,  discipline,  and  obedience  to  their  rule, 
while  the  canons  (and  he  was  himself  a  canon  of  Paris)  had  sunk 
far  helow  the  laity  in  their  moráis,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  church.' 
In  England,  the  íaets  developed  hy  the  examination  which  Inno- 
cent  VIII.  in  1489  authorized  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  make  into  the  condition  of  the  religious  houses,  present  a  state  of 
affaira  quite  as  bad.  Henry  VII.'s  first  Parliament,  in  1485,  had 
endeavored  to  aecomplish  some  reform  by  passing  an  Act  empower- 
ing  the  episcopal  authorities  to  imprison  all  priests  and  monta  con- 
victed  of  carnal  lapaes,*  bnt  this,  like  all  similar  legislation,  whether 
secular  or  ecdeaiastical,  appears  to  have  been  useless.  Innocent 
deacribes  the  monasteries,  in  his  bull  to  the  archbishop,  as  wbolly 
íallen  from  their  original  discipline,  and  this  ís  fully  confirmed  by 
the  resulta  of  the  viaitation.  The  oíd  and  Trealthy  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  for  insíance,  was  liítle  more  than  a  den  of  prostitutes,  with 
■whom  the  monks  lived  openly  and  avowediy.  In  two  priories  under 
its  jurisdiction  the  nuns  had  been  tumed  out  and  their  plaees  filled 


'  "Si  vous  Baviez  tout  ce  que  je 
sais  I  des  choscs  dégoútanteB  I  des 
choses  horribles  t  voua  en  frémiriea ! 
Quand  je  pense  &  tout  cela,  i.  la  rie 
qua  ménent  les  prétres,  je  ne  puis 
retenit  mes  larmes."  And  again,  "Ma 
peggio  ancora.  Quello  che  sta  la  notte 
con  la  concubina,  queli'  altro  con  ¡1 
garzone,  e  poi  la  mattina  va  a  diré 
messa,  pensa  tu  come  la  va.  Che 
vuoi  tu  fare  di  qiiella  messa  7 "  — 
JÉrome  Saronarole  d'araéB  les  Docu- 
menta Originftiu,  par  F.  T,  Perrens, 
pp.  71-2.     PftríE,  1856. 

'  Ap.  Chavard,  Le  Célibat.  des  Pré- 
tres, p,  400. 


'  Masselin,    Journal    des    États    de 
Tours,  pp.  197-99. 

'  What  were  the  leachings  and  the  in- 
flueñce  OH  the  people  of  such  a  priest- 
hood  may  he  guessed  from  a  remark  in 
one  of  the  sermons  of  Oliver  Maillard, 
a  celebratcd  Francíscan  preacher  of  the 
period.  "Sunt  ne  ibi  mulleres  et  sa- 
cerdotes qui  dicunt  quod  mulleres  come- 
deulfis  Tenenuro  ad  expcllendum  ma- 
teiiam  de  matrice  eua,  ne  fcetus  ventat 
ad  partum,  antequam  anima  rationalU 
introducatur,  non  peccant  morta]il«rT" 
— Ap.  H.  Estienne,  Apol.  pour  Hero- 
dote  Liv.  I,  chap.  vi. 
'  1  Henr.  TU.  i. 
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with  courtezans,  to  whom  the  monks  of  St,  Albans  publicly  resorted, 
indulging  in  all  manner  of  shameless  and  riotous  iiving,  the  detalla 
of  which  can  well  be  spared.^  These  irregularitiea  were  emuiated 
by  the  secular  eccIeBiastics.  Among  the  records  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  ia  a  memorial  from  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of 
Carnarvonshire,  complaining  tbat  the  seduction  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  was  puraued  Bjstematieallj  by  the  clergy.'  That  the 
prevalence  of  these  practiees  was  thoroughly  understood  ia  shown  in 
a  book  of  instnictions  for  parish  priesta  drawn  up  by  a  canon  of 
Lilleshall  about  thia  period.  In  enumerating  the  causes  for  which  a 
parson  may  shrive  a  man  not  of  his  own  parish,  he  includes  the  case 
in  which  the  penitent  has  committed  sin  with  the  concubine  or 
daughter  of  his  own  parish  priest.' 

Spain  was  equally  infected.  The  cotmcil  of  Aranda,  in  1473, 
denounced  bitterly  the  evil  coursea  by  which  the  clergy  eamed  for 
themselves  the  wrath  of  6od  and  the  contempt  of  man,  and  it  en- 
deavored  to  suppress  the  aempitemal  vice  by  the  means  which  had 
been  so  often  inefiectually  tried — viaitations,  fines,  ex communi catión, 
suspensión,  forfeiture  of  benefice,  and  imprisonment — but  all  to  as 
little  purpose  as  hefore.*  The  trouble  continued  without  abatemenfc 
and  the  council  of  Sevüle,  in  1512,  felt  itself  obliged  to  repeat  aa 
usual  all  the  oíd  denunciations  and  penaltiea,  including  those  against 
ecclesiastica  who  officiated  at  the  marriagea  of  their  children,  which 
it  prohibited  for  the  futuro  under  a  fine  of  2000  maravedis — a 
mulct  which  it  likewise  provided  for  those  who  committed  the  inde- 
cency  of  having  their  childron  as  asaistants  in  the  eolemnity  of  the 
Mass.^ 

What  was  the  condition  of  moráis  in  Germany  may  be  inferred 
from  some  proceedings  of  the  chapter  of  Brunswick  in  1476.  The 
canons  intímate  that  the  eommission  of  scandals  aod  crimes  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  there  is  danger  of  their  losing  the  inesti- 


,s  III.  I 


Tet  in  the  letter  of  Arclibishop  Mor- 
ton  to  the  abbot  recitíng  all  these  enor- 
jnities,  he  ia  not  even  threatened  with 
depositlon,  but  only  invited  to  mend 
his  ways. 


Ch. 


Froude'3     History     of     Bngland, 


Moder  or  saiter,  or  h^s  lemmon 
Or  by  bj8  dogbter  gef  ho  had  on. 
John  Mjre's  Instructions  for  Parish 
Prieets,  p.  26  (Early  English  Test  So- 
ciety,  1868). 

*  Concil.  Arandena.  anu.  1473  e.  ix. 
(Aguirre  Y.  345-6). 

6  Concil.  Hispalene.  aun.  1512   can. 
xivi.,  xxvii.  (Aguirre  V.  871-2). 
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mable  privilege  of  exemption  from  episcopal  juriadietion.  They 
therefore  declare  that  for  the  fiíture  the  canons,  vicara,  and  ofGciating 
clergy  ought  not  to  keep  their  mistresses  and  coneubinea  pablicly  in 
their  liouses,  or  live  with  them  within  the  boands  of  the  church,  and 
those  who  persiat  in  doing  so  after  three  warninga  ahall  be  suspended 
from  their  prebends  until  they  render  due  satislaction.'  In  thia 
curious  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  cathedral  cióse,  it  is 
evident  that  the  worthy  can,ons  were  moved  by  no  shame  for  the  pub- 
licity  of  their  gnilt,  but  only  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  giving  to  their 
bishop  an  excuse  for  procuring  the  foifeiture  of  their  dearly  prized 
right  of  self-judgment. 

The  Hungarian  church,  by  a  canon  dating  as  íar  back  as  1382, 
had  finally  adopted  a  pecimiary  mulct  as  the  most  effioacious  mode  of 
correcting  ofFenders.  The  fine  was  five  marks  of  current  coin,  and 
by  granting  one-half  to  the  informer  or  archdeacon,  and  the  other  to 
the  archiepiscopal  chamber,  it  was  reasonably  hoped  that  the  rule 
might  be  enforced.  The  guardians  ■were  not  faithful,  however,  for 
two  synods  of  Gran,  one  in  1450  and  the  other  in  1480,  reitérate 
the  complaint,  not  only  that  the  archdeacona  and  other  officials  kept 
the  whole  fine  to  themselvea,  but  also,  what  was  even  worse,  that 
they  permitted  the  crimináis  to  persevere  in  sin,  in  order  to  make 
money  by  allowing  them  to  go  unpunished.'  This  átate  of  affairs 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  description  of  his  prelatea  by 
Matthias  Corvínus  be  correct.  They  were  worldly  princes,  whose 
energies  were  devoted  to  wringing  from  their  flocks  febuloua  revenues 
to  be  squandered  in  riotous  living  on  the  bordea  of  cooka  and  coneu- 
binea who  pandered  to  their  appetites.*  The  moráis  of  the  regular 
clergy  were  no  better,  for  a  Diet  held  by  Vladislas  II.  in  1498  com- 
plained  of  the  manner  in  which  abbots  and  other  monastic  dignitariea 
enriched  themaelvea  from  the  revenues  of  their  offices,  and  then, 
retuming  to  the  world,  publioly  took  wives,  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
order.* 

In  Pomerania  the  evil  had  at  length  partially  cured  itself,  for  the 
female  companions  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  wives 
in  a!Í  but  the  bleasing  of  the  church.     Benedict,  Bishop  of  Camin, 

'  Statut.  Eecles.  in  Btaunschweig.  '  Galeoti  Martii  de  díctis  et  faetis 
cap.  75  (Mayer,  Thes.  Jur.  Ecciea.  Matthi*  Regis  cap.  xi.  (Schwandtneri 
I.  124).  Eer.  Hungar.  Soript.). 

*  S^od.  B^.  ann.  H98  o.  16  (Bat- 
thyítiii  I.  551), 
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ín  1492,  held  a  Bjnod  in  which  he  quaintly  but  vehemently  objur- 
gates  bis  ecclesiaetics  for  tbis  wiclíediieas ;  deckres  that  no  man  can 
part  eucb  couples  joined  by  the  devil;  alludes  to  their  offspring  as 
beasts  creeping  orer  tbe  eartb,  and  bas  bis  spieen  peculiarly  stirred 
by  the  clotbs  of  Leyden  and  costly  ornamenta  witb  whicb  the  fair 
sinners  were  bedecked,  to  tbe  Bcandal  of  boneat  woraen.^  HÍ8  indig- 
nation  was  waated  on  a  hardened  generation,  for  bis  suecessor,  Bishop 
Martin,  on  bis  accesaion  to  tbe  see  in  1499,  fonnd  the  cu8tom  still 
nncbecked.  Tbe  new  biahop  promptly  summoned  a  synod  at  Sitten 
ín  1500,  wbere  be  reiterated  tbe  complaints  of  Bcnedict,  adding  that 
the  priests  convert  the  patrimony  of  Cbrist  into  marriage  portions 
for  their  cbildren,  and  procure  tbe  transmisaion  of  benefices  from 
fatber  to  son,  aa  tbougb  glorying  in  tbe  perpetuation  of  tbeir  sbame. 
Wbat  peculiarly  exasperated  the  good  prelate  waa  that  tbe  place  of 
honor  waa  aecorded  aa  a  matter  of  conree  to  the  priests  and  tbeir 
consorts  at  all  the  merrj-makingB  and  feativities  of  tbeir  parishioners, 
which  shows  how  fully  tbeae  nnions  were  recognized  as  legitímate, 
and,  apparently,  for  pradential  reasona,  encouraged  hy  the  people.* 

Similar  customs,  or  worse,  donbtless  prevailed  in  Sleswick,  for 
when  Eggard  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1494,  he  eignaüzed  tbe  com- 
mencement  of  bis  episcopate  by  forbidding  bb  clergy  to  keep  sueh 
female  companions.  The  result  was  that  before  tbe  year  expireá  be 
was  forced  to  abandon  hia  see,  and  five  years  later  be  died,  a 
miserable  exile  in  Rome.' 

The  monastic  orders  were  no  better  than  tbe  secular  clergy.  When 
Ximenes  was  matte  Provincial  of  tbe  Franciscan  order  in  Spain,  he 
set  himaelf  eamestly  at  work  to  forcé  the  bretbren  to  Uve  according 
to  the  Rule.  A  large  portion  of  them,  known  as  Claastrala,  led 
disorderly  Uves,  almost  purely  secular,  and  refiísed  absolutely  to 
Bubmit  to  the  observance  of  their  vows.     King  íerdinand  being 


i  "Wm  Hist.  Epiflc  Camin.  c.  41.—- 
Tiese  irregularities  were  not  of  recent 
introduction.  The  canon  referred  to 
30pied  alraost  literally  from 
'  '"-■'^  neariy  forty  yeara  liefi 
ienning.     In   faot,   fro' 

o  given  by  the  latter  of  the 

drinfcing,  gambling,  trading,  and  1¡- 
centioueness  of  me  eccleBiastics  of 
Camin,  there  was  little  of  the  clerical 
character  about  them.— Synod.  Camin. 
ana.  1454  (Hartzbeim  T.  930). 


'  "WÍEe  Hist.  Episc.  Camin.  c.  42— 
SjBod.  Sedinena.  c.  5. 

In  West  Pruaaia,  in  1497,  the  eynod 
of  Ermeland  eipresses  ítself  aa  ecan- 
dslized  b;  the  pñeata  taking  tbeir  com- 
panions publiely  to  fairs  and  other 
gatharings,  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice,  it  offers  to  aecret  informeca 
one-half  of  the  fine  imposed  on  such 
indisctetions. — Synod.  Warmiens.  ann, 
1497  e.  xxiii.  (Hartzheim  V.  668). 

'  Boissen  Cbron.  Slesvicens.  ann. 
1494. 
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appealed  to  pronounced  sentence  of  banishnient  npon  them,  and  they 
absolutely  preferred  existence  in  exile  to  the  insupportable  yoke  of 
theír  Order.  Tet  they  considered  themselvea  so  aggrieved  that  wHen 
they  left  Toledo  they  marched  in  procession  through  the  Puerta 
Visagra  with  a  cracifix  at  their  head,  singing  the  llSth  Psalm  "In 
exitu  Israel  de  Egypto."  When  Ximenea  was  promoted  to  the 
primatial  see  of  Toledo,  the  malcontente  appealed  to  the  Vicar 
General  of  the  Order  in  Rome,  who  carne  to  Spain  and  warmly 
espoused  their  cause,  being  onlj  forccd  to  desist  by  the  decided  stand 
taken  by  Queen  Isabella  in  favor  of  Ximenes.*  It  was  the  same 
■with  the  other  monastic  ordera.  A  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  issued  in 
1496  for  the  purpoae  of  refonning  the  Benedictines,  deecribes  tbe 
inhabitanta  of  many  establishments  of  both  sexes  in  that  ancient  and 
honored  institution  as  indulging  in  the  most  shameless  profligacy ; 
and  marriage  itself  was  apparently  not  infrequently  practised.* 
Savonarola  did  not  hesitatc  to  declare  that  nuns  in  their  convents 
became  worse  than  harlots.*  Even  the  strictest  of  all  the  orders — 
the  Cistercian — yielded  to  the  prevailing  laxíty.  A  general  chapter, 
held  in  1516,  denounces  the  intolerable  abuee  indulged  in  by  some 
abbots  who  threw  ofF  all  obedience  to  the  rule,  and  dared  to  keep 
women  under  pretenee  of  requiring  their  domestic  services.*  To 
fully  appreciate  the  forcé  of  this  indication,  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in 
mind  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  which  forbade  the  foot  of 
1  to  pollute  the  sacred  retirement  of  the  Cistercian  monas- 


'  Eoblea,  Vida  del  Cíird.  Ximenea  de 
Cisneros,  cap.  xii-,  liii. — Eoblea  was 
chaplajn  Ui  Ximenes,  and  preeumftblj 
derived  hís  iaformation  Irom  the  car- 
dinal bitnself. 

'  Buisus  in  CBrtia  monasteriis  dict' 
ordinis,  ^3Ee  moniales  apertis  claus- 
tris,  ¡ndifferenter  omnea  homines  etiam 


■ih,  castríi  et  plateis  ya- 
gantea,  plura  acandala  committuat  .  . 
Similiter  religiosi  qui  in  eacris  ordini- 
bus  constituti  non  sunt,  relicto  habito 
regulan,  matrimonium  contrahere  di- 
cuntur.  .  .  .  Pneterea  omnea  et  ein- 
guloa  monachos  et  moniales  regulam 
tí.  Benedicti  hujuamodi  exprease  vel 
tacite  profesaos,  qui  habitum  monas- 
tictim  sine  diepensattone  legitima  re- 
liquerunt  aut  matrimonia  eontrase- 
runt,  fld  monasteria,  ai  Uta  ei^erunl, 
rediré    et    habitum 


Telum  uigrum  reassumere  dicta  auC' 
toritate  compellatis. — App.  ad  Chron. 
Cassinena.  Ed.  Dubreul,  pp.  902-3. 

The  words  italicized  would  aeem  to 
indícate  that  monlcs  and  suns  occa- 
ñonally  married  without  even  quit- 
ting  their  monasteries. 

•  PGrrens,  Jérome  Savonarole,  p.  84. 

<  Sutut.  Ord.  Cisterc.  ann.  I5I9 
(Marlene  Theaaur,  IV,  1636-7). 

'  Thus,  in  1193,  the  general  chapter 
of  the  order  promulgated  the  rufe^ 
"Si  contigerit  mulierea   abbatiam  or- 

abbaa  a  patre  abbate  deponatur  absque 
retractatione.  Et  quicumque  stne  con- 
scientia  «bbatis  introduierit,  de  domo 
ejiciatur,  non  reTersurua,  nisi  per  gene- 
rale  capitulum." — (Oapit.  General.  Cis- 
terc. ann.  1193  cap.  6 — apud  Marlene 
Thesaur.   IV.    1276.)      The   etriclneas 
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The  efforts  constantly  made  to  check  these  abuses  produced  little 
reault.  A  Carthusia,n  monk,  writing  in  1489,  deplores  the  lact  that 
while  monaateries  were  everywhere  being  reformed,  fow  if  any  of 
them  maintained  tbeir  moráis,  but  returned  to  their  oíd  condition 
immcdiately  on  thc  doatb  of  tbe  zealous  fathers  who  had  sought  to 
improve  them.'  That  condition  is  describedby  a  Benedictine  Abbot, 
the  celebrated  Trithemiua,  in  general  terms,  as  that  of  dena  in  which 
it  was  a  crime  to  be  without  sin,  their  inhabitanta  for  the  most  part 
being  addicted  to  al!  manner  of  vices,  and  being  monks  only  in  ñame 
and  vestment.' 

with  which  this  waa  enforced  ¡a  iilus- 
trated  by  the  proceedings  ¡n  1205 
against  the  ohbot  of  Üib  celehrattd 
honae  of  Pontigny,  hecause  he  hiid 
allowed  the  Queen  of  France  and  her 
train  to  he  present  at  a  sermón  in  the 
chapel  and  a  proceasion  in  the  eloisters, 
and  to  spend  two  nights  ¡n  tto  in- 
flrmary.  He  adduced  in  his  defenee 
a  special  rescript  of  the  pope  and  a 
permisaion  from  the  head  of  the  order 
in  favor  of  the  queen,  but  theao  were 
pronounced  insufBcient, 


leñted  instaot 
im  enorme  factum 
ordinia  injuriam," 
but  that  in  consequence  of  the  power- 
ful  intecceaaion  of  the  Archbisüop  üf 
Eheims  and  other  bjahopa,  he  waa 
allowed  to  escape  Trilh  Ilghter  pucisli- 
ment.  —  (Hist.  Monaat.  PontiDiao. — 
Martene  Thesaur.  III.  1245.) 

This  rule,  indeed,  waa  almost  uní- 
veraal  in  the  ancient  monasteriea. 
The  great  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of 
Toura  preserred  it  inriolata  until  the 
inouisions  of  thc  Northmen  rendered 
the  house  an  asylum  for  tho  inhabi- 
tanta of  the  surrounding  territory,  and 
the  prohibition  was  aubscquently  re- 
vivod  and  formally  approved  by  Leo 
VII.  in  938  (Leonis  IT.  Vil.  Epiat. 
vi.).  In  that  of  Sithieu,  from  the 
tima  of  ita  foundation  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  it  was  preserved 
without  infraction  for  more  than  three 
centuriea.  Even  the  lieenao  of  the 
Carlovingian  revolution  did  not  cause 
its  inobservance ;  and  when,  amid  the 
diaorders  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
Counts  of  Flandera  becarae  lay  abtols 
of  the  convent,  and  discipline  was 
almost  forgotten,  thc  mediation  of  two 
bishops  waa  reguired  to  obtain  per- 
mission,  about  the  year  610,  for  Adela, 
CountesB  of  Flandera,  proatrated  with 
mortal   sicknesa,  to  be  cairied  iit  and 


laid  before  the  altar,  wherc  ahe  mirncu- 
lüualy  recovered. — (De  Mirsc.  S.  Ber- 
tin.  Lib.  II.  c.  12— Chron.  S.  Bertin. 
c.  23,  24.) 

So  when  Boniface  founded  the  abbey 
of  Fulda,  he  prohibited  the  entrañes  of 
women  in  any  of  tho  buildings,  even 
including  the  church.  The  rule  waa 
preserved  uninfringed  through  all  the 
license  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turiefl,  nnd  when,  in  1132,  tho  Emperor 
Lothair  carne  to  Fulda  to  celébrate 
Pentecost,  his  empreas  was  not  alloived 
to  witneaa  the  cerewonies.  So  when 
Frederic  Barbarosaa,  in  1185,  siient  his 
Easter  there,  he  waa  not  pennittod  to 
enter  the  town,  hecause  hia  wife  was 
with  him.  In  1308  Boniface  IX.,  at 
the  remiest  of  the  Abbot  John  Merlaw, 
relaieá  the  rule  and  permitted  women 
to  attend  at  the  servicea  of  the  church 
— shortly  after  whieh  it  waa  deatroyed 
by  lightning,  aa  a  wotning  for  the  fU- 
ture. — (Paulíini  Chron.  Badeslebiena. 
i  yiii.) — An  equally  eonvincing  indicn- 
tion  of  the  favor  with  which  this  regu- 
lation  was  regarded  bv  Heaven  waa 
afforded  when  Abbot  Helisacar,  about 
the  ycar  830,  introdueed  it  in  the  cele- 
brated monaelery  of  St.  Biquier,  and 
immediatoly  the  number  of  miraclea 
worked  by  the  relica  of  the  Saint  jn- 
creaaed  in  a  notable  degree  ¡Chron. 
Centulensis  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv).  —  At 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  founded  by  St. 
Bruno  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  women  wero  not  even  allowpd 
to  enter  on  the  landa  of  the  communily. 
— Chart.  S.  Hugon.  Gratianopolit. 
{Patrolog.  T.  166,  p.  1571]. 

•  Anón.  Carthua.  de  Belie.  Orig.  cap. 
XI..  {Martene  Ampllss.  Coíl.  VI.  98). 
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That  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  had  hecome  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
tile  people  is  evident  from  the  immense  applause  wliich  greeted  all 
attacks  upon  them,  In  1476  a  nistic  prophet  aróse  in  the  hamlet  of 
Niklaiishausen,  in  the  diocese  of  Wurzburg,  who  was  a  fit  precursor 
of  Muncer  and  John  of  Leyden.  John  of  Niklaushausen  Tras  a 
swineherd,  who  professed  himaelf  inspired  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 
From  the  Ehine-lands  to  Misnia,  and  from  Saxony  to  Bavaria,  im- 
mense multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him,  so  that  at  times  he  preached 
to  crowds  of  twenty  and  tbirty  thousand  men.  His  doctrines  were 
revolutionary,  for  he  denounced  oppression  both  secular  and  clerical ; 
but  he  waa  particularly  severe  upon  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastieal 
body.  Á  Bpecial  revelation  of  the  Virgin  had  informed  him  that 
God  could  no  longer  endure  them,  and  that  the  worid  could  not, 
without  a  speedy  reformation,  be  aaved  from  the  divine  wrath  conse- 
quent  upon  them."  The  nnfortunate  man  was  eeized  by  the  Bishop 
of  Wurzburg ;  the  fanática!  zeal  of  his  unarmed  followera  was  easily 
subdued,  and  he  expiated  at  the  stake  his  revolt  against  the  powers 
that  were. 

Such  being  the  state  of  ecclesiastieal  morality  throughout  Europe, 
there  can  be  little  wonder  if  refiecting  men  sought  occaeionally  to 
reform  it  in  the  only  rational  manner — not  by  an  endless  iteration  of 
canons,  obsolete  as  soon  as  published,  or  by  ingeniously  varied 
penaltiea,  easily  evaded  or  compounded — but  by  restoring  to  the 
minister  of  Christ  the  right  to  indulge  legitimately  the  affectiona 
whicb  bigotry  might  pervert,  but  could  never  eradicate.  Even  as 
early  as  the  cióse  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  the  high  authority  of 
Bishop  William  Durand  had  acknowledged  the  inefficacy  of  penal 
legislation,  and  had  Buggested  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  church  as 
affording  a  remedy  worthy  of  consideration.^  As  the  depravity  of 
the  churcb  increaaed,  and  as  the  minds  of  men  gradually  awoke  from 
the  slumber  of  tho  dark  ages,  and  shook  ofF  the  blind  reverence  for 


'  Annimti»  populo  fideli  meo,  et  die 
quod  Füiu^  meus  aTariCiam,  Bup«rbiam 
et  luiuriam  cleñeorum  et  saeerdotum 
amplius  sustinere  nec  posait  nec  velit. 
Unde  niai  se  quantooiuB  emendaverint, 
totuB  mundus  proptor  eorum  Bcelera 
períelitabitur. — -TriÜíem.  Ohron.  H¡r- 
saug.  ann.  1476. 


multa  hactenusemanaverintconatituta; 
et  nullatenus  ¡psorum  reformari  quiverit 
correctio  morum;  .  .  .  videretur  pen- 
sandum  an  eipodiret  et  poseet  provideri 
quod  in  ecolesia  Occidenfali,  quantum 


suetudo  eoclesifB  Orientalia,   quantum 
ad  pcomovendos,  potissime  quum  tem- 

g)re  ApoBtolonim  consuetudo  ecclesi» 
rientalia  servaretur.  —  Durand.  de 
Modo  General.  Conoil.  P.  ii.  rubr.  46 
(Caliitus,  p.  537). 
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tradition,  the  suggestion  presented  itaelf  with  renewed  forcé.  At 
tbe  couiícil  of  Constance  Cardinal  Zabarella  did  not  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest  that  if  the  concubinary  practices  of  the  clergy  conld  not  be 
suppresaed  it  would  be  better  to  concede  to  them  the  privilege  of 
marriage,'  and  shortly  añer  the  failure  of  the  council  to  effect  a 
roform  had  became  apparent,  Guillaume  Saignet  ■wrote  a  tract  en- 
titled  "  Lamentatio  ob  Cselibatum  Sacerdotum  "  in  which  he  attacked 
the  existlng  ayatem,  and  called  forth  a  rejoinder  from  Gerson.  When 
the  council  of  BSle  was  camestly  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  restore 
forgotten  discipline,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  laid  before  it  a  formula 
of  reformation  which  embraced  the  resf«ration  of  mamage  to  the 
clergy.  His  orator  drew  a  fearful  picture  of  the  eviis  cansed  by  the 
rule  of  celibacy — evils  acltnowledged  by  every  one  in  the  assembly 
— and  urged  that  as  it  had  produced  more  injury  than  benefit,  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Greek  church.* 
A  majority  of  the  coimcil  assented  to  the  principie,  but  shrank  from 
the  bold  Btep  of  adopting  it.  Eugenins  IV.  had  just  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  body  as  an  cecumenic  council;  the 
etrife  with  the  papacy  might  again  break  forth  at  any  moment,  and 
it  was  not  politic  to  venture  on  innovations  too  audacious.  The  con- 
servatives,  therefore,  ekilfiílly  eluded  the  question  by  postponing  it 
to  a  more  favorable  time,  and  the  postponement  was  fatal. 

One  of  the  moet  celebrat«d  members  of  the  council,  Cardinal 
Nicholas  Tndeschi,  sumamed  Panormitanus,  wboae  preeminence  aa 
an  expounder  of  the  canon  law  won  for  him  the  titlos  of  "  Canonis- 
tarum  Princeps"  and  "  Lucerna  Juris,"  declared  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  not  essential  to  ordination  or  enjoined  by  divine  law ; 
and  he  records  his  nnhesitating  opinión  that  the  question  should  be 
left  to  the  option  of  the  individual — those  who  had  resolution  to  pre- 
serve their  purity  being  the  most  worthy,  while  those  who  had  not 
woTild  be  spared  the  guilt  which  disgraced  them.'  So  .Slneas  Sylvius, 
who  as  Pius  II.  filled  the  pontifical  throne  from  1458  to  1464,  and 
who  knew  by  experience  how  easy  it  was  to  yield  to  the  temptationg 

'  Card.  ZabarellíB  Capit.  ARend.  in  No.  85)  from  Glosa,  in  cap.  olím,   de 

Concil.   Constant.    cap.  xü.  (Von   der  cleric.   conjug.— "  Quod  deberet  eecle- 

Hardt  T.  I.  P.  ijt.  p.  525).  sia  facBre  eicut   bonus   mcdicus,   ut  si 

.  _  .       »r  n-     i-c  medicina,  eiperientia  docente,   potius 

,„,  ^"^í'-?'    Nuo'r«_.Q'«f''fi«a2-   Pí-  offidt    quBni    prodít,   eam    tollat;    sic 

121-2.--Milcoan,   Latm  Cbriflt.   Book  ^^^^^  voluntati   relinqueratur,  ito  ut 

Hll.  cnap.  1¿.  aacerdoa  qui  abstinere  noluisset,  posaet 

'  Not  having  tte  worts  of  Tudeschi  morem  dueere,   cum   quotidie  iilidto 

to  refer  to,  I  gire  tía  remarks  as  quoted  coitu  maculentur." 
by  Villadiego   (Fuero   Juzgo,  p.   177, 
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of  the  fleah,  is  reported  to  haré  said  that  marríage  had  beea  denied 
to  prieate  for  good  and  safficieut  reaaons,  but  tliat  still  stronger  onea 
now  required  its  restoration.*  Indeed,  when  arguing  before  the 
Coimcil  of  BSle  in  &vor  of  the  election  of  Amedeus  of  Savoy  to  the 
papacy,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  a  married  priesthood 
would  be  the  salvatioa  of  many  who  were  damned  in  celibacy,' 
And  we  have  already  seen  that  Eugeniua  IV-,  in  1441,  aod  Alex- 
ander  VI-,  in  1496,  granted  permisaion  of  maniage  to  several 
military  ordere,  as  the  only  mode  of  removing  the  Bcaadaloua  liceiise 
prcvailing  among  them. 

This  queation  of  the  power  of  the'  pope  to  dispense  with  the 
necessitj  of  celibacy  seems  to  have  attracted  some  attention  about 
this  period.  In  1505,  Geoffroy  Bouasard,  afterwards  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  París,  publisbed  a  tract  irherein  he  argued  that 
priestly  continence  waa  simply  a  human  and  not  a  divine  ordinance, 
and  that  the  pope  was  fiílly  empowered  to  relax  the  rule  in  epecial 
cases,  though  he  coiUd  not  abolish  wholly  an  institution  of  such  long 
continuance  which  had  received  the  assent  of  so  many  holy  íathers 
and  general  councils.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  bis  argumenta  in 
fevor  of  jta  enforcement  shows  how  little  respect  was  left  in  the  minda 
of  all  thinking  men  for  the  claims  of  the  chureh  to  veneration.  He  . 
quotes  Bonarentura  to  the  efTect  that  if  bishops  and  archbisbops  had 
license  to  marry  they  would  rob  the  chureh  of  all  its  property,  aud 
none  would  be  left  for  the  poor,  for,  he  adds,  "since  already  they 
Beize  the  goods  of  the  chureh  for  the  benefit  of  distant  relatives,  what 
TTOuld  they  not  do  if  they  had  legitímate  children  of  their  own?"* 

When  the  advantages  and  the  neoessity  of  celibacy  thns  were 
doubted  by  the  highest  authoríttea  in  the  chureh,  it  is  no  iiíonder  if 
those  wbo  were  disposed  to  queetion  the  traditions  of  the  past  were 
led  to  reject  it  altogether.  In  1479  John  Burckhardt,  of  Oberwesel, 
gradúate  of  Tubingen,  and  Doctor  of  Theology,  in  bis  capacity  of 
preacher  at  Worms,  openly  disseminated  doctrines  wbicb  differed  in 
the  main  but  little  from  those  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss.  He  denied 
the  antboríty  of  popea,  councils,  and  the  fathera  of  the  chureh  to 
regúlate  mattere  either  of  faith  or  discipline.     The  Seripture  waa  the 


'  Sacerdotibus  magna  ratione  subíalas  I     *  Mnete  Sylvii  de  Concil.  Baail.  Lib. 
iptias,   inaiori   restitur-^-   -"-  -       '  — 
Platina  in  Vit.  Pii  II. 
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only  standard,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  interpret  it  for  his  brethren. 
The  reeeived  observances  of  religión,  prajers,  fests,  indulgences, 
were  aJl  swept  away,  and  universal  liberty  of  conseience  proclaimed 
to  all.  Of  course,  sacerdotal  ceübaey  eliíu-ed  the  same  fete,  as  a 
superatitious  observance,  contrived  by  papal  ingenuity  in  opposition 
to  evangelical  simplicity.'  Thiis  bis  intrepid  logic  fiír  outstripped 
the  views  of  his  predecessors,  and  Luther  afterwards  acknowledged 
the  similarity  between  his  teachings  and  those  of  John  of  Oberwesel. 
Yct  he  had  not  the  spirit  of  maxtyrdom,  and  the  Inquisition  epeedüy 
forced  him  to  a  recantation,  whieh  waa  of  little  avail,  for  he  soon 
after  perished  miserably  in  the  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  thrust.* 
Still  more  remarkable  aa  an  indication  of  the  growing  spirit  of  in- 
dependence  waa  an  event  which  in  July,  1485,  disturbed  the  stagna- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  theological  orthodoxy — the  Sorbonne.  A 
certain  Jean  Laillier,  priest  and  iicentiate  in  theology,  aspiring  to 
the  doctórate,  prepared  his  theais  or  "  Sorbonique,"  in  which  he 
broached  varioua  propositions  savoríng  strongly  of  extreme  LoUardry- 
He  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  indeed  rediiced  the 
hierarchy  to  the  ievel  of  simple  priesthood ;  he  rejected  confession, 
absolution,  and  indulgences;  he  refiísed  to  acknoTFledge  the  authority 
of  tradition  and  legenda,  and  insisted  that  the  fasts  enjoined  by  the 
churcb  had  no  claim  to  observance.  Celibacy  was  not  likely  to 
escape  so  audacious  an  inquirer,  and  aecordingly,  among  his  postú- 
lales were  three,  declaring  that  a  priest  clandestinely  married 
required  no  penitence;  that  the  East«m  clergy  committed  no  sin  in 
marrying,  ñor  would  tbe  priests  of  the  Western  ehnrch,  if  they  were 
to  follow  the  example;  and  that  celibacy  originated  in  1073,  in  the 
decretáis  of  Gregory  VII.,  whose  power  to  introduce  the  rule  he 
more  than  questioned.  The  Sorbonne,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
refused  the  doctórate  to  so  rank  a  heretic,  and  LaJllier  had  the  bold- 
ness  not  only  to  preach  his  doctrines  publicly,  but  even  to  appeal  to 
the  Parlement  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  admission  to  the 
Sorbonne.  The  Parlement  referred  the  mattcr  to  the  Bisbop  of 
Paris  and  to  the  Inquisitor;  Laillier's  audacity  failed  him,  and  he 
agreed  to  recant.^  In  Poland,  too,  there  were  symptoms  of  similar 
revolt  against  the  established  ordinances  of  the  church,  as  shown 

'  Tritliein.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1479. 
'  Seirarii  HisL  Eet.  Mogunt.  Lib.  I.  c.  34. 
•  Fleury,  Hist.  Bodes,  Liv,  cxvi.  No.  30-38. 
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in  a  boob  published  at  Cracow  in  1504,  "De  Matrimonia  Sacer- 
dotum." ' 

The  corruption  of  the  cLurch  establishment,  in  fact,  had  reaehed 
a  point  which  tte  dawning  enlightenment  of  the  age  could  not  much 
longer  endure.  The  power  which  had  been  intrust«d  to  it,  when  it 
was  the  only  representative  of  culture  and  progresa,  had  been  devoted 
to  selfiah  purposes,  and  had  become  the  instrument  of  unmitigated 
oppression  in  alí  the  details  of  daily  life.  The  immunity  which  had 
been  necessary  to  its  existence  through  centuriea  of  anarchy  had 
become  the  shield  of  unimaginable  vices.  The  wealth,  so  freely 
lavished  upon  it  by  the  veneration  of  Christendom,  was  wasted  in 
the  vilest  excesses.  AIl  efforts  at  reformation  from  Trithin  had  faiíed ; 
all  attempte  at  reformation  from  Tvitiiont  had  been  succeasfully 
crushed  and  stemly  punished,  Intoxicated  with  centuries  of  domin- 
ation,  the  mnttered  thunders  of  growing  popular  discontent  were 
unheeded,  and  its  claims  to  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  were 
asserted  with  increasing  vehemence,  while  its  corruptions  weie  daily 
displayed  before  the  people  witli  more  careless  cynicism.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
to  make  even  a  pretence  of  the  virtue  and  piety  on  vrhich  were 
based  their  claims  for  reverence,  while  the  laity  were  daily  growing 
less  reverent,  were  rising  in  intelligence,  and  were  becoming  more 
inclined  to  question  where  their  fathera  had  been  content  to  believe- 
Such  a  complication  could  have  but  one  result. 

•  Eraaniski,  Eeformatiott  in  Poland,  I.  110. 
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The  opening  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  witnesaed  an 
breaking  down  of  the  landmarka  of  thonght.  The  revival  of  letters, 
wliich  was  faat  rendering  leamiag  the  privilege  of  a]l  men  in  place 
of  the  speeial  province  of  tho  loga!  and  clerical  profeasions ;  the  dis- 
covery  of  America,  which  deatroyed  roverence  for  primseval  tradition, 
and  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  idea  that  startling  novelties 
might  yet  be  trutha;  the  invention  of  printing,  which  placed  vilbin 
the  reaeh  of  all  inquirera  who  had  a  tincture  of  education  the  sa^red 
Tfritings  for  investigation  and  interprctation  and  enabled  the  thinker 
and  the  innovator  at  once  to  command  an  audience  and  disaeminate 
bis  views  in  remote  regions;  the  European  wars,  commencing  with 
the  Neapolitan  conquest  of  Charles  VIII.,  which  brought  the  nations 
into  closer  contact  with  each  other,  and  carried  the  seeds  of  culture, 
civilization,  and  imbelief  from  Italj  to  the  farthest  Thule;  aU  these 
causes,  with  others  lesa  notable,  had  been  ailently  hut  effectually 
wearing  out  the  remnanta  of  that  pioua  and  unquestioning  veneration 
which  for  ages  had  lain  like  a  apell  on  the  human  mind. 

In  this  bustling  movement  of  política  and  commerce,  arta  and 
arms,  science  and  letters,  religión  could  not  expect  to  escape  the 
epirit  of  universal  inquiry.  Even  before  opinión  had  advanced  far 
enough  to  juatify  examination  into  doctrinal  pointa  and  dogmas,  there 
waa  a  general  readiness  to  regard  the  ahortcominga  of  sacerdotalism, 
in  the  administration  of  its  sacred  trust,  with  a  freedom  of  criticism 
which  could  not  long  fail  to  destroy  the  respect  for  cíaims  of  irrefrag- 
able authority.  John  of  England  and  the  Emperor  Otho  might 
gratify  individual  spite,  in  the  intoxication  of  anticipated  triumph, 
hy  inaultingly  deíying  the  sacerdotal  power.  Philippe-le-Bel,  a  man 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  might  reduce  the  papacy  to  temporary 
Bubjection  ty   meana   of  rare   instruments   such  aa  Guillaume  do 
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Nogaret.  Phiüppe  de  Valois,  with  the  aid  of  liis  civil  lawyers, 
might  essay  to  limit  the  extent  of  eccleaiafitical  jurisdiction.  Wick- 
liffe,  and  Huss,  and  Savonarola  might  raise  the  standard  of  opposi- 
tion  to  papal  UBurpation — but  these  werG  eporadic  inatances  of 
rebellion,  resulting  either  from  the  sbIEbIi  ambition  of  rulera  or  the 
íanatieal  enthuaiaam  of  individuáis,  unsupported  by  the  concutrent 
opinión  of  the  maases  of  the  people,  and  their  permanent  resulta 
were  ratbcr  remóte  than  direct.  At  the  period  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  howevcr,  the  diapoaition  to  criticise  the  abuses  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  system,  to  note  its  shortcomings,  and  to  apply  remedial 
meaaures  was  general,  and  savored  little  of  the  respect  which  an 
infallible  church  had  for  so  many  centuries  inculcated  as  one  of  the 
first  of  Christian  duties.  Its  paat  aervices  were  forgotten  in  present 
■wrongs.  Ita  pretensions  had,  at  one  time,  enabled  it  to  he  the  pro- 
tector of  the  feeble,  and  the  solé  defence  of  the  helpleas ;  but  that 
time  had  paesed.  Settled  institations  were  fast  replaeing  anarchy 
throughout  Europe,  and  its  aU-pervading  anthority  would  no  longer 
have  been  in  place,  even  if  exerciaed  for  the  common  benefit,  When 
it  was  notorious,  hovever,  that  the  powers  and  immnnities  claimed 
by  the  church  were  everywhere  employed  for  the  vilest  ends,  their 
anacbronism  became  too  palpable,  and  their  deatruction  was  only  a 
queation  of  time. 

Signs  of  the  coming  storm  were  not  wantíng.  In  1510  a  series 
of  complainta  against  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  Rome  was  Bol- 
emnly  preaented  to  the  emperor.  The  Germán  churchea,  it  waa 
asaerted,  were  confided  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to  the  care  of 
thoae  who  were  better  fitted  to  be  keepers  of  mnlea  than  pastora  of 
men,  and  the  pope  was  significantly  told  that  he  should  act  more 
tenderly  and  kíndly  to  his  children  of  Teutonie  race,  lest  there 
might  ariae  a  persecution  againat  the  priesthood,  or  a  general  defec- 
tíon  from  the  Holy  See,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hussitea.'  The 
emperor  was  wamed,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  deaired  reform,  not 
to  incur  the  cenaurea  and  enmity  of  the  pope,  in  terms  which  ahow 
that  only  the  political  effecta  of  excommunication  were  dreaded,  and 
that  ita  spiritual  thundera  had  loat  their  terrors.  He  was  further 
cautioned  against  the  prelatea  in  general,  and  the  mendicant  friars 

'  Gravamina  Germán.  NationU,  No.  I  In  the  preíious  cenlury  some  remon- 
Tii. — Bemed.  contra  Gravaniiiia  (Fra-  Btrances  against  grievances  had  been 
her.  etStruv,  II.  677-8).  uttered,  but  in  a  very  different  tona 

I  &om  thii. 
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in  particular,  in  a  manner  denoting  how  little  reverence  was  left  for 
them  in  the  popular  mind,  and  liow  thoroughlj  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical  Bystem  had  become  a  burden  and  reproach,  a  thing  of  the 
past,  an  excrescence  on  society,  and  no  longer  an  integral  part  of 
every  man's  life,  and  the  great  motive  power  of  Cbristendom.' 

It  waa  evidcnt  that  the  age  waa  rapidly  outstripping  the  churcb, 
and  that  the  latter,  to  maintain  ita  influence  and  position,  must  con- 
form  to  the  necessities  of  progresa  and  enlightenment.  On  previoua 
occasions  it  had  done  so,  and  had,  ■with  marvellous  tact  and  readi- 
ness,  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  in  the  long 
series  of  vicissitudea  which  had  ended  by  placing  it  supreme  over 
Europe.  But  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  had 
hardened  it.  The  comiption  vrhich  attends  upon  wealth  had  ren- 
dered  wealth  a  necessity,  and  that  wealth  could  only  be  had  by  per- 
petuating  and  increasing  the  abuses  which  caused  ominous  murmura 
of  discontent  in  those  nationa  not  fortúnate  enough  to  be  defended 
bj  Concordats  or  Pragmatic  Sanctiona.  The  church  had  lost  its 
suppleness,  and  waa  immovable.  A  reform  such  as  was  demanded, 
while  increasing  its  influence  over  the  Bouls  of  men,  would  bave 
deprived  it  of  control  over  their  purses;  reform  meant  poverty. 
The  sumter-mule  loaded  with  go!d,  wrung  from  the  humble  pittance 
of  the  Wesíphaiian  peaaant,  under  pretext  of  prosecuting  the  war 
against  the  infidel,  would  no  longer  cross  the  Alps  to  stimulate  with 
its  treasure  the  mighty  geniua  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  the  fascinating 
tenderness  of  Raphael;  to  provide  princely  revenues  for  the  bastarda 
of  a  pope,  or  to  pay  mercenaries  who  were  to  win  them  citios  and 
lordships ;  to  fiU  the  antechamber  of  a  cardinal  with  parasites,  and 
to  deck  his  mistreases  with  the  silks  and  jewels  of  Ind ;  to  feed  needy 
men  of  letters  and  scurrilous  poeta ;  to  soothe  the  itching  palms  of 
the  Bota,  and  to  enable  all  Rome  to  live  on  the  tribute  so  cunningly 
exacted  of  the  barbarían.*     The  -wretched  ending  of  the  council  of 


'  Avisamenta  ad  C¡esar.  Müjeat. 
(Ibid.  p.  680). 

'  When  Diether  waa  eieeted  Arch- 
biahop  of  Mftinz,  in  1459,  his  envoys 
sent  to  ol)l«.¡il  his  conñrmation  troia 
Piu9  II.  were  stupefled  with  a  demand 
for  20,506  florins— more  than  double  tte 
araount  of  annales  previously  assesBed 
on  the  see.  He  refuaed  to  yield  to  the 
demand,  but  by  a  little  sharp  practlce 
between  the  Apostolio  Chamber   and 


the  Román  bankers  he  became  en- 
tangled,  and  on  hia  persiEteat  reñisal 
he  was  prosecuted  for  the  amount,  de- 
püsed  hy  the  pope,  and  Adolph  of  Nas- 
sau appointed  in  his  place,  leading  to  a 
bloody  war  and  the  devastation  of  city 
and  territory.— Appell.  Dom.  Dytlierí 
(Senckenb^.  Selecta  Juris  T.  IV.  p. 
393).— Cf  Helwich  de  Dissidio  Mogun- 
tino  (Eer.  Moguatiac.  Scnpt.  T.  II.l. 
This  ia  pcobably  the  fraud  alluded  to 
bv  the  Diet  of  1610,  whero  it  was  eom- 
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Bale  rendered  any  intemal  reformatíon  imponible  whieh  did  not 
derive  its  initiative  and  inspiration  from  Rome,  as  was  showE  by  the 
failnre  of  the  couneil  of  Pisa.  In  Eome,  it  would  bave  required 
the  energy  of  Hüdebrand,  the  atem  self-reliance  of  Innocent,  the 
TiDworldly  asceticisin  of  Celestin  combined,  to  even  essay  a  reform 
'which  threatened  destnietion  so  complete  to  all  the  interesta  accumn- 
lated  by  saeerdotalísin  around  the  Etemal  City.  Leo  X.  was  neither 
Hildebraiid,  ñor  Innocent,  ñor  Celestin.  "With  hia  voluptnoua  nature, 
elegant  culture,  and  easy  temper,  it  is  no  wonder  tbat  he  failed  to 
read  aright  the  signa  of  the  times,  and  that  he  did  not  even  reeog- 
nize  the  necessity  which  should  impose  upon  hím  a  taak  so  utterly 
beyond  hia  powers.  The  fifth  couneil  of  Lateran  had  no  practical 
restilt.  Blindly  he  plunged  on ;  money  muat  be  had  at  any  coat, 
until  the  salvation  mongering  of  Tetzel,  little  if  any  worse  than  that 
of  hia  predecessora,  could  no  longer  bear  the  critícal  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  Teutonic  inaubordination  at  length  found  a  mouth-piece  in 
the  Monk  of  Wittenberg. 

It  would  be  a  miatake  to  credit  Lnther  with  the  Eeformation. 
Hia  hold  apirit  and  masculine  character  gave  to  him  the  front  place, 
and  drew  around  him  the  lesa  daring  minds  who  were  glad  to  have 
a  leader  to  whom  to  refer  thelr  doubta,  and  on  whora  their  responai- 
bility  might  partly  reat ;  yet  Luther  was  but  the  exponent  of  a  public 
sentiment  which  had  long  been  gaining  strength,  and  which  in  any 
case  would  not  have  lacked  expression,  In  that  great  movement  of 
the  human  mínd  he  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  inatnunent.    Had  his 


Ílained  that  the  annates  of  the  see  of 
tainz  wera  raised  from  10,000  florina 
to  25,000 ;  and  liU  latter  sum  was  ex- 
acted  seven  times  in  one  generatíon, 
resulting  ¡o  tasation  on  the  peasantry 
so  severe  that  an  inauírectioa  against 
the  clerey  was  threatened.  —  Bemed. 
contra  GmTam.  (Freher.  et  Struv.  II. 
678). 

In  the  complaint  made  to  Adriao 
VI.,  in  1523,  by  the  Diet  of  Nüraberg, 
it  is  asserted  that  three  gonemls  of  the 
mendicant  orfera  at  Korae  had  pur- 
chasad  the  cardinalata  with  gold  wrung 
from  Gtrmany. — Qravam.  Nationis 
Germán,  cap.  Isxiii. — ap.  Le  Plat, 
Monument.  Concil.  Trident.  II.  203. 

The  general  popular  opinión  of  the 
Eoman  court  ¡a  manifestad  in  the  Epis- 
tolíB  Obacurorum  Virorum,  when  spealt- 
ing  of  the  quarrel  lietween  Reuchlin 
ond  the  theologUns,  which  had  been 


catried  beforethe  papal  tribunal — "Sí 
Papa  est  pro  theologi,  tune  non  támoo; 
etiam  audivi  ab  uno  notabili  viro,  qui 
eat  officialii  cunee,  qui  diiiL  Quid 
nobia  hic  cum  literis?  8i  Seuchlia 
habet  pecuniam,  mittat  buc:  quia  In 
cuna  oportet  hobere  pecunias,  alias 
nihil  potest  expediré," 

That  this  estimate  of  the  papal  curia 
waa  Bbared  by  the  orthodos  is  shown 
in  tha  story  told  of  Pierre  Danés, 
Bishop  of  Vaur,  who  in  1545  was  sent 
as  ambaaaador  by  Eraneis  I.  to  tha 
Oouncil  of  Trent.  In  debate  a  French 
theologian  was  inveighing  against  the 
eomiptions  of  the  Rota,  wnen  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  sneeringly  cried  out,  "  Qal- 
lus  cantat."  Danés  proinptly  rejoined, 
"  Utinam  illo  gaHicinio  Petrus  ad  resi- 

Íiscentiara  et  fletum   exoitetur." — Le 
lat.  Monument.  Concil.  Trident  TU. 
224. 
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great  opponent  Erasmus  enjoyed  the  physical  vigor  and  practica! 
boldnras  of  Lutlier,  he  would  have  been  handed  down  as  the  hereai- 
arch  of  the  sixteenth  century.'  He,  too,  had  borne  Lis  ftill  share 
in  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  what  was  to  come,  The  whole 
structure  of  sacerdotaljsm  felt  the  bfows  of  his  irreverential  epirit, 
which  boldly  declared  that  the  Scriptures  alone  contained  what  was 
necessary  tti  salvation.*  Theological  Bubtleties  and  priestly  observ- 
ancea  were  alite  useless  or  worae  than  useless.  For  the  living,  it 
vas  idle  to  attend  mass ;  for  the  dead,  it  waa  folly  to  look  to  such  a 
means  for  extrication  from  purgatory,^  The  confessional  was  to  be 
visited  only  as  a  formal  prerequisite  to  partaking  the  Eucharist;* 
pilgrimagea  and  the  veneration  of  relies  were  ridiculed  with  a  reck- 
less  freedom  which  showed  that  the  advanee  of  enlightenment  had 
ntterly  destroyed  the  reverence  of  the  past."  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
give  na  a  more  thorough  conviction  of  the  readineaa  of  the  public  to 
welcome  a  radical  change  tban  the  wealth  of  indignaiit  bittemess 
which  Eraamus,  himself  a  canon  regular  and  a  priest,  heaps  upon  all 
orders  of  the  church,  and  the  immense  applause  which  everywhere 
greeted  his  attacks.  His  sarcastic  humor,  his  biting  eatire,  his  ex- 
quisite  ridicule,  nowhere  find  a  more  congenial  subject  than  the 
vices  of  the  monks,  the  priests,  the  prelatea,  the  cardinala,  and  even 
of  the  pope  himself,  until  even  Luther,  aa  late  as  1517,  feels  con- 

1  Tbe  Epist  Obscur.  Víror,  probably 
reflecta  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
conservatlves  of  the  time  in  denounc- 
ing  Erasmua  and  the  leariied  wits  as 
herética.  "Quia  juvenes  volunt  Be 
aequiparare  senibus,  et  discipuli  magis- 
tm,  et  juristfB  theologis,  et  eet  magna 
conftisio,  et  surgunt  multi  hieretici  et 
Meudochristiani,  lohaon,  Reuchlin, 
Erasmus  Roterodamua;  Bilibaldua 
nescio  quis,  et  ülrieus  Huttenua,  Her- 
roannus  Buachius,  Jacobua  Winiphe- 
liugus,  qui  seripsit  contra  Augusti- 
nenses,  et  Sebastianua  Brandt,  qui 
acripait  contra  prsedicatorea,  etc." 

So,  at  a  later  dal*,  after  Luther  had 
ariaen,  the  "  Conciliabulura  Theologis- 
tarum  "  classes  them  togef  her  "  Habeo 
Gtiam  ego  unum  apiritum  iUiniliarem; 
jlliim  ego  voló  mittere  ad  Luthemm  et 
Erasmum  de  noete  in  lectum,  ut  eos 
tribulet  et  vexet." 

'  Erasmi  Colloq.  Confabulatio  Pia. 

■  Ibid.  See  also  the  Encomium 
Morí». — "Nam  quid  dicam  de  iia  qui 
Eibi    fictis    ecelerum    condonationibus 


the  eountlesa  relies  of  the  c 


blandiuntur,  ac  purgatorü 
spatia  veluti  clepajdria  metiuntur,  sé- 
cula, annos,  menses,  dies,  horas,  tan- 
quam  e  tabula  mathematica  citra  ullum 
errorem  dimentientes  7" 
*  Confabulatio  Pia  (Colloquia). 

of  the  Virgin'a  milk  and 
relies  of  the  croes  eveiy- 
where  eipoaed  to  the  adoratíon  of  the 
pious,  he  eiclaims,  "O  matrem  Alio 
simillimam  I  ille  nobis  tanturu  eanguí- 
nis  reliquit  in  terna  ;  hieo  tantuui  lactia 
quantum  vil  eredxbüe  est  essopoaac  uni 
mulierí  unipane,  etiamai  nihil  bibíEset 
infiíns  ....  ídem  cauaaantur  de  cruce 
Domini,  quae  privatum  ac  publice  tot 
loois  ostenditur,  ut  si  fragmenta  c 
ferantur  in  unum,        '"  "~  " 

totam  crucem  suam  bajuíavit  Domi- 
nus"  —  to  which  he  niakes  a  piona 
interlocutor  reply,  "  Novum  fortasse 
dici  posait ;  rairum  nequáquam,  quum 


grinat.  Beligioi 
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strained  to  deplore  that  the  evila  which  affiicted  the  church  should 
be  thua  expoaed  to  derision.'  It  affords  a  curiona  illustratioa  of  the 
times  to  read  those  writinga  which  a  century  earlier  would  have  con- 
signed  him  to  the  dungeon  or  the  stake,  and  to  reflect  that  he  was 
not  otJy  the  admiration  of  both  the  learned  and  the  vulgar  of  Europe, 
Irat  aleo  the  petted  protege  of  king  and  kaisar,  the  correspondent  of 
popes,  and  finally  Úxe  champion  of  the  system  which  he  had  so  ruth- 
leesly  reviled,  and  which  he  never  ceased  to  deplore.*  The  extra- 
ordinary  favor  with  which  hÍ3  worka  were  received  by  aU  classes 
shows  how  fiílly  he  was  justified  in  the  indignation  which  he  so  hq- 
sparingly  lavished  on  clerical  abuses,  and  how  eagerly  the  public 
appreciated  one  who  could  ao  weH  expreas  that  which  waa  felt  by  all. 
Equally  significant  was  the  popularity  of  the  "  Epiatolse  Obacurorum 
Virorum,"  in  which  the  leamed  wits  of  the  new  school  poured  forth 
npon  the  clergy  a  broad  and  homely  ridicule  which  exa<:t!y  auited 
the  taete  of  the  age;'  while  Comelius  Agrippa  more  tban  rivalled 


M.  Lutberi, 

*  The  popular  viaw  of  the  priesthood 
U  well  summed  up  by  Erasmua  iu  tli< 
following  dialogue :  "  Coclbs,  Cui 
mavis  sacerdotium  quam  uxorem? — 
Pamfhaoits,  Quia  mihi  placet  ottum. 
Arridet  Epicúrea  vita.  —  Co.  At  mes 
Bententia  suaviua  rívunt,  quibufl  esl 
lepida  pueLla  domi,  quam  complectan- 
tur,  quotiea  libet. — Pam.  Sed  adde. 
nonnunquam  quum  non  libet.  Amo 
voluptatem    perpetuara.       Qui    ducit 

tingit  optimum  saceidotium,  tn  . 
nem  usque  vitara  Ihiitur  gaudio. — 
Co.  Sed  tristis  eit  solitudo,  adeo  ut 
uec  Adam  suaviter  victurus  fuerit  in 
Panidiao  nisi  deus  lili  adjuniieset 
Evam. — Pam.  Non  deerit  Eva  cu¡  sit 
opulentura  sacecdotium,"  ele. — Erasmi 
Oolloq.  de  Captandis  Sacerdotiía. 

It  Í8,  bowever,  perhaps,  in  the  "En- 
Comiura  Morise"  tbat  be  gives  fiíllest 
rein  to  bia  bitter  satire.  Híb  own  sad 
eiperience  of  conventual  life  gave 
him  apecia!  opportunity  of  declaiming 
against  tbe  monlís  "  qui  se  vulgo  religi- 
Oflos  ao  nionachos  appellant,  utroque 
falsJBsimo  cognomine,  quum  et  bona 
para  iatorura  longissime  absít  a  religi- 
one,  et  nulli  magia  ómnibus  locis  sint 
obvii."  Tbejr  habit,  their  obaervances, 
tbair  discipline,  their  ignoranoe,  idle- 
neas,  vices,  are  reeounted  at  great 
lengtb   and   with    tbe    raoat    atiuging 


ridicule,  and  he  loakes  FoUj  dismiss 
thcm  with  the  contemptuous  valedic- 
tion,  "  Verura  ego  istoa  histriones,  tara 
ingratos  beneficiorum  meonim  disaimu- 
latorea  quam  improboa  simulatorea  pie- 
tfttis  iibenter  relinquo."  The  secular 
priesthood,  the  biabopa,  and  even  tbe 
pope  himaelf,  are  treated  with  little 
moro  reapect,  and  every  olass  of  the 
eoclesiaatical  body  is  stigmatized  as 
endeavoring  to  tlmiat  upon  othere  tbe 
care  of  the  flook  and  induatrious  only 
in  shearing  tbe  sheep. 

The  "Encomium  Moris"  had  an 
ira  medíate  and  immense  success. 
Numberless  editiona  were  required  to 
Bupply  the  avidity  of  the  teamed, 
andT  it  was  immediately  translated 
into  almost  eveiy  language  of  Europe 
for  the  beneñt  of  tbe  unleamed,  It 
appeared  in  1509;  the  Colioquiea  in 
1516. — "Wbon  these  works  had  pro- 
duced  their  reault,  their  dangerous 
tendenciea  were  discorered,  and  they 
enjoyed  tbe  honor  of  being  iucluded 
in  the  flíít  Index  Espumitflrius  (App. 
Concil.  Trident).  Cardinal  CartóS, 
indeed,  in  1588,  had  ut^ed  upon  Paul 
III.  the  propriety  of  eicluding  the 
Colloquiea  from  uae  in  schoola  as  a 
teit-híiolc  for  studenfs.  — Concil.  de 
Emend.  Eecles.  (Le  Plat,  Monument. 
Concil.  Trident.  II.  602). 

'  The  "  EpislolíB  Obeeuromín  Viro- 
rura"  waa  oertainly  pubÜEhed  before 
1516,   pcobably  in  1615   (Ebert,   Bib- 
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Erasmus  in  the  wealth  of  vigorons  denunciation  -viith  which  he 
laslied  the  vices  of  all  the  orders  of  ecclesíastics,  from  the  pope  to 
the  héguine.^ 

Not  lesB  indicative  of  the  dangerous  átate  of  opinión  waa  an 
address  delivered  in  the  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  1518,  when  the 
legates  of  Leo  X.  appeaJed  to  Germany  for  a  tithe  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing  on  the  war  against  the  Turk.  The  orator  who  replied  to  them 
did  not  restrain  his  indignation  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
church,  which  he  attributed  solely  to  the  worldly  ambition  of  the 
popes.  Since  they  had  united  temporal  with  spiritual  dominión — 
or,  rather,  since  they  had  allowed  temporal  interesta  to  divert  them 
whollj  from  their  spiritual  duties — all  had  gone  amiss.  Christendom 
was  despoiled  from  without,  and  filled  with  tumult  within.  Religión 
was  openly  contemned;  Christ  was  daily  bought  and  sold;  the  aheep 
were  shom,  and  the  pastor  took  no  care  of  them.  He  did  not  eveo 
hesitate  to  charge,  with  emphasis  and  at  much  detall,  that  the  money 
extorted  from  Germany  under  pious  pretexta  was  squandered  in 
Italy  on  the  prívate  quarrels  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
papal  houses,  and  thoae  of  the  membera  of  the  saered  coUege.*  All 
other  nations  were  protected  from  papal  rapacity  and  tyranny  by 
formal  agreementa.  Germany  alone  was  surrendered  defencelesa, 
and  not  only  were  her  hishops  plundered  but  even  the  amaÜest 
benefice  could  not  be  confirmed  without  the  recipient  rannipg  the 
gauntlet  of  a  horde  of  officials  whose  exactions  forced  him  to  sell  the 
very  fiírniturc  of  his  church.  Aa  the  rulea  of  law  and  the  dictatea  of 
justice  were  equally  disregarded,  the  popular  sentiment  was  becoming 
openly  hoatile  to  the  church.'  A  state  of  feeling  which  dictated  and 
permitted  auch  a  declaration  from  the  supreme  representative  body 
of  the  empire,  when  brooght  into  colliaion  with  the  pretensions  of 
the  Holy  See,  now  more  exaggerated  than  ever,  conld  have  but  one 
result — Revolution. 


üog.  Dict.  9.  V.). — It  is  equaüy  aevere 
upon  the  monks — "  Tune  ille  dixit ; 
ego  distingue  de  monaeltis,  qula  ac- 
cipiuntur  tribua  modis.  Primo,  pro 
sanctis  et  utiübus,  sed  ilií  sunt  in 
ccelo.  Secundo,  pro  neo  utilibus  nec 
inutilibus,  et  illi  aunt  picti  in  eccle- 
sia.  Tertio  modo  pro  illis  qui  adbuc 
TJTUnt,  et  illi  multis  nocent,  etiam 
non  sunt  sancti,  <iuift  ita  auperbi  Bunt 
eicut  uQua  síecularium.  Et  ita  liben- 
ter  hftbent  pecunias  et  pulchraa  mu- 
lieres,"  etc.     And   í^in,  "Ubi   enim 


dí&bolus  pervenire  Tci  aliq^uid  eílicere 
non  potest,  ibi  semper  mittit  uñara 
malam  antiquam  vetulam  vel  unum 
monaclium." 

'  DeVanitate  Scientiarum  cap.  líi., 


'  Barthoüni  Comment.  de  Comit. 
Auguatena.  acn.  1518  (Seocltenberg. 
Selecta  Juris  T.  IV.  pp.  669-70). 
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With  all  tilia  liceÉse  Grermany  was  still,  by  the  forcé  of  circum- 
Btances,  lesa  independent  of  the  papa«y  than  any  other  Tramontarle 
power.  What  waa  going  oq  elsewhere  in  Europe  may  be  guesseii  from 
the  humiliating  conditiona  exacted  ín  1517  of  Silvester  Darius,  the 
papal  collector,  on  hia  asacming  the  functiona  of  his  important  oiEce 
in  England.  He  bound  hímaelf  by  oath  not  to  execute  any  lettera 
or  mandates  of  the  pope  injnrious  to  the  king,  the  kingdom,  or  the 
lawa;  not  to  tranamit  from  England  to  Rome,  without  a  special  royal 
licenae,  any  gold,  or  aUver,  or  billa  of  exchange;  not  to  leaye  the 
kingdom  himaelf  withont  a  special  licenae  nnder  the  great  seal ;  with 
other  le^  notable  reatrictions,  the  practical  effect  of  all  being  to  plaee 
him  and  hia  duties  wholly  imder  the  control  of  the  king/  The 
position  of  England  had  changed  since  the  days  of  Innocent  and 
■  John.  Had  the  dissenaiona  of  Germany  permitted  equal  progreas, 
Luíher  might  perhaps  have  only  been  known  aa  an  obscure  but 
leamed  orthodox  doctor,  and  the  inevitable  reyolt  of  half  of  Chria- 
tendom  have  been  postponed  for  a  century. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Beformation,  but  only  to  indícate  briefly  its  relationa  with  aaoerdota! 
asceticiam.  Luther,  at  6rst,  like  Wiekliffe  and  Huas,  paid  no  atten- 
tion  to  the  subjéct.  In  fáet,  when,  on  the  31st  of  Oeíober,  1217, 
he  nailed  on  the  ohurch  door  of  Wittenberg  hia  cdebrated  ninety- 
five  propositiona,  nothing  waa  further  from  hia  expectations  tban  to 
créate  a  heresy,  a  achjsm,  or  even  a  general  refoim  in  the  chureh. 
He  had  simply  in  yiew  to  yindicate  his  ideaa  on  the  subject  of  justi- 
fication,  derived  from  St.  Angnstin,  againat  the  Thomist  doctrines 
■which  had  been  exaggerated  into  the  monatrons  abuses  of  Tetzel  and 
his  feliows.^  In  the  general  movement  of  the  human  mind  at  that 
períod  ao  much  had  been  aaid  that  was  inimical  to  the  received 
practicea  of  the  chureh,  without  calling  forth  the  thundera  of  Rome, 
that  men  aeemed  to  think  the  day  of  toleration  had  at  last  come. 


1  Bymer,  Pcedera  XIII.  58G-7. 

'  Even  in  tliis,  Luther  was  bj 

meaos  tbe  ñrst.     Eraamus  had  eipi 

the  wickedness  of  the  eystem  with  fully 
aa  much    fervor    in  tie   "Encomii 
MoriíB." — "Hie  mihi  puta  negotial 
aliquie,  aut  miles,  aut  judei,  abjeo' 


íi  semel  expurgatam  putat, 


totque  perjuria,   tot  libidinea,   tot  eb- 

poatucas,  tot  perfidias,  tot  proditiones 
eiistimat  velut  ei  pacto  redimí,  et  ita 
redimi  ut  jam  liceat  ad  novum  scelerum 
orhemde  integro  reverti." — And  in  the 
"Epistola!  Ofecurortira  Vivorum"  the 
falsenesa  of  its  promísea  waa  unflinch- 
inglj  asserted. 


27 
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The  liierarchj  eat  aerenely  upon  their  thrones  and  in  the  confidence 
of  tinassailable  power  appeared  willmg  to  allow  any  freedom  of 
speculation  which  did  not  assail  their  temporal  privilegee.  Tet  amid 
the  general  agitation  and  opposition  to  Rome  which  pervaded  society, 
it  waa  impossible  for  a  bold  and  self-reliant  spirit  such  as  Luther's 
not  to  advance  Etep  by  step  in  a  career  of  which  the  ultímate  goal 
was  as  little  foreseen  by  himself  as  by  others.  Still  his  progresa  was 
wonderfiílly  slow.  Even  in  1519  be  still  considered  himself  within 
the  palé  of  the  church,  and  held  tbat  no  wrong  committed  by  her 
could  justiff  a  separation  or  excuse  any  resistance  to  the  commands 
of  a  pope;^  and  in  the  same  year,  in  a  sermón  on  matrimony,  he 
alluded  not  unfavorably  to  the  life  of  virginity,'  Events  soon  after 
forced  him  to  fiírther  and  more  dangerous  innovations,  yet  when 
LeoX.,  in  June,  1520,  issuedhie  celebrated  bull,  "Exsurge  Domine" 
to  cnisb  the  rising  heresy,  in  the  forty-one  errors  enumerated  as 
taught  by  Luther,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  doctrine  specially 
inimical  to  ascetic  celibacy.^ 

This  condemnation,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  public  buming  of 
his  writings,  aroused  Luther  to  a  more  active  and  aggressive  hostility 
than  he  had  previously  manifested,  In  his  book  "  De  Captivitate 
Babylonica  EccI^ise"  he  attacked  the  sacrament  of  ordination, 
denied  that  it  separated  the  priest  from  his  fellowa,  and  ridiculed  the 
rule  conceming  digami,  which  excluded  from  the  priesthood  a 
man  who  had  been  the  husband  of  any  but  a  virgin,  while  another 
who  had  poUnted  himself  with  sis  hundred  concnbines  was  eligible  to 
the  episcopate  or  papa«y.*  Finally  on  Dec.  lOth,  1520,  he  pro- 
claimed  war  to  the  knife  by  buming  at  Wittenberg  the  books  of  the 
canon  law.and  justifying  thÍ3  act  by  a  manifestó  recapitulating  the 
damnable  doctrines  contained  in  thcm,  Among  these  he  enumerates 
the  prohibition  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  as  the  origin  and  cause  of 
excessive  vice  and  scandal."  As  he  said  himself,  hitherto  he  had 
only  been  playing  at  controversy  with  the  Pope,  but  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  tragedy.^  Soon  after  this,  in  a  controversy  with 
Ambrogio  Oatarino,  he  stigmatízed  the  rule  of  celibacy  as  angelical  in 


'  Eanke,  Eeformation  in  Germany, 
B.  11.  chap.  3. 

'  Lutheri  Opp.  T.  I.  fol.  885a  (Jen»' 
1564). 

>  Mag.  Bull.  Román.  Ed.  1692,  I. 
6U. 


Eoeles.  (Lu- 
1581,  II.  fol.  283a). 
'  Artic.  et  Errores  Libb.  Jur.  Caaon. 
No.  18  (Lutheri  üpp.  Jense,  1581,  II. 
fol.  318o). 
•  Ibid.  fol.  S19S. 
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appearance,  but  devilish  in  reality,  and  invented  by  Satán  as  a  fertile 
Bource  of  sin  and  perdition.' 

In  the  mighty  movement  which  was  agitating  men'a  minds,  Latlier 
liad  been  anticlpa1«d  in  this.  As  early  as  1518,  a  monk  of  Dantzic 
named  James  Knade,  abandoned  his  order,  married,  and  publicly 
preached  resistance  to  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  he  had  the 
snpport  of  the  people,  for  thougb  he  was  imprisoned  and  triad  by  the 
ecciesiastical  authorities,  the  only  piinishment  inñicted  on  him  was 
banishment.*  In  the  maltitude  of  other  queations  more  interesting 
to  the  jmmediate  disputants  this  point  of  discipline  seems  to  have 
attracted  but  litÜe  attention  until  1521,  when  during  Luther's 
enforced  seclusion  in  Wartburg,  Bartholomew  Bemhardi,  pastor  of 
Kammerieh,  near  Wittenberg,  put  the  beresiarch's  views  into  action 
in  the  most  practica!  way  by  obtaáning  the  consent  of  his  parish  and 
celebrating  hÍ8  nuptials  with  all  due  solemnity.  Albert,  Archbishop 
of  Mainz  and  Magdeburg,  addressed  to  Frederie,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
a  demand  for  the  rendition  of  the  calprit,  which  that  prudent  patrón 
of  the  Reformation  skilfiílly  eluded,  and  Eemhardi  published  a  ahort 
defence  or  apology  in  which  he  denounced  the  rule  of  eeiibacy  as  a 
"frivolam  traditinnculam."  He  argued  the  matter,  quoting  the  texts 
which  since  his  time  have  been  generally  employed  in  support  of 
sacerdotal  marriago;  he  referred  to  Peter  and  Philip,  Spiridon  of 
Gypnia,  and  Hilarj  of  Poitiera,  as  esamples  of  married  bishops, 
quoted  the  story  of  Paphnntius,  and  relied  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  chureh.  This  apparently  did  not  satisfy  the  archbishop,  for 
Bemhardi  felt  obliged  to  addresa  a  second  apology  to  Frederie  of 
Saxony,  to  wbom  he  appeaJed  for  proteetion  against  the  dispieasnre 
of  bis  ecciesiastical  superiors.'  In  spite  of  molestation,  he  continued 
in  the  exercise  of  bis  priestly  fimctions  until  death.  Less  fortúnate 
■ffere  bis  immediate  imitators.  A  priest  of  Mansfeld  who  took  to 
himself  a  wife  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Halle  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz,  and  Jacob  Siedeler,  pastor  of  Glashiitten,  in  Misnia,  wbo 
was  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  perisbed  miserably  in  the  dungeon  of 
Stolpen,  to  which  be  was  committed  by  Duke  George  of  Saxony.* 

The  enthusiastic  Carloatadt,  relieved  for  the  time  from  the  restraint 
of  Luther's  cooler  wisdom,  threw  himself  with  zea!  into  this  new 

'  Ibid.  fol.  662a,  Slia.  '  Krnsinski,  op.  cit  1. 112-3, 

'  Lutheri  Opp.  Jense,  1581,  T.  II.  fol.  438,  440. 
'  Spalatin.  Aimal.  aun.  1G21. 
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movemení  of  reform,  and  lost  no  time  in  justifying  it  by  a  treatise  ía 
which  he  argued  atrenuouslj  in  favor  of  priestly  mairiage,  and  ener- 
getically  dcnouneed  the  monastic  vowa  as  idle  and  vain.  Luther, 
however,  in  his  retreat,  seems  not  yet  prepared  to  take  any  very 
decided  position.  In  a  letter  of  Jan.  17th,  1522,  to  Wolfgang 
FabriciuB  Capito,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Mainz,  he 
tates  the  latter  severely  to  task  with  respect  to  bis  action  in  a  case 
of  the  kind — probably  that  of  the  priest  of  Mansfeld  allnded  to 
above.  The  man  had  been  set  at  liberty,  but  forced  to  sepárate  him- 
self  from  his  wife,  and  Capito  had  defended  himself  on  the  ground 
that  the  woman  was  a  harlot.  Luther  asta  him  wby  he  had  been  so 
earne*  with  a  single  strumpet,  when  he  had  taten  no  action  with  so 
many  uíider  his  jurisdiction  in  Halberstadt,  Mainz,  and  Magdcburg, 
and  adds  that  when  the  priest  had  acknowledged  the  woman  as  hia 
wife  there  should  have  been  nothing  fiírther  done.  He  proeceds  to 
■aay,  however,  tbat  he  does  not  ask  for  the  freedom  of  sacerdotal 
marriage,  and  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  take  any  general  position 
concerning  it,  except  that  it  is  lawful  under  God.^  Eitber  with  or 
without  his  approbation,  however,  his  friends  lost  no  time  in  enforc- 
ing  the  new  dogma  which  they  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner.  During  the  same  year  Luther's  own  Augus- 
tinian  order  held  a  provincial  synod  at  Wittenberg,  in  which  they 
formally  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  monasteries,  and  permitted  all 
who  dcaired  it  to  retum  to  the  world,  declariog  that  in  Christ  there 
was  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Greek,  monk  and  layman,  and 
that  a  vow  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  waa  no  vow,  but  an  impiety. 
Ccremonies,  observances,  and  dress  were  pronounced  futile;  those 
who  ehose  to  abjde  by  the  established  rule  were  free  to  do  ao,  but 
their  preferencea  were  not  to  be  a  law  to  their  fellows.  Those  who 
were  fitted  for  preachjng  the  word  were  advised  to  depart ;  those  who 
remained  were  obliged  to  perform  the  manual  labor  which  had  been 
80  prominent  a  portion  of  primseval  Teutonic  monasticism,  and 
mendicancy  was  strictly  forbidden.  In  a  few  short  and  simple 
canons  a  radical  rebellion  thus  dedared  itself  in  the  heart  of  an 
ancient  and  powerful  order,  and  principies  were  promulgated  which 
were  totally  at  variance  with  eacerdotalism  in  all  ita  protean  forms.^ 

1  Lutberi  Epistt.  Jen»,  1545,  T.  II.  fol.  38,  89. 
'  Synod.  Tuitembei^.  (Lutheri  Opp.  II.  470). 
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Thi3  troad  apirit  of  toleration  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  more 
progressive  reformers.  In  Luther's  own  Augustmian  convent  at 
Wittenberg,  one  of  his  most  zealous  adherents,  Grabríel  Zwilling, 
preached  against  monachism  in  general,  taking  the  ground  tliat  sal- 
vation  required  the  renunciation  of  their  vowa  by  all  who  had  beeii 
ensnared  into  assuming  the  cowl ;  and  so  great  was  his  success  that 
íhirt«en  monl^  at  once  abandoned  the  convent.  Yet  even  on  Lu- 
ther'e  retum  to  Wittenberg,  he  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  movement. 
He  retained  his  Auguatinian  habit,  and  eontinued  his  residence  in 
the  convent ;  but  before  the  cióse  of  the  year  (1522)  he  put  fortb 
hia  work,  "De  Votis  Monasticis,"  in  whicb  he  fiíllj  and  finally 
adopted  the  view8  of  his  friends,  and  showed  himself  as  an  uncom- 
promising  enemy  of  monasticism.'  How  difficult  it  was  for  him, 
bowever,  to  ahake  off  the  habitudes  in  which  he  had  heen  trained  is 
shown  by  the  íáct  that,  even  at  the  end  of  1523,  he  still  sometiinea 
preached  in  hia  cowl  and  sometimes  without  it.* 

Notwithstanding  the  zealous  oppositíoii  of  the  orthodox  ecelesi- 
astical  authorities,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Wittenberg  were  not 
long  in  finding  earnest  defenderá  and  imitators.  But  few  auch  mar- 
riages,  it  ia  trae,  are  recordad  in  1522,  although  Balthazar  StHrmiua, 
an  Augustinian  monk  of  Saxony,  committed  the  bolder  indiscretion 
of  marrying  a  widow  of  Franconia.  In  that  year,  however,  we  find 
Franz  von  Sickingen,  knigbt-errant  and  condottiero,  who  was  then 
a  power  in  the  state,  advocating  the  emancipation  and  marriage  of 
the  religioua  orders,  in  a  letter  to  his  fether-in-law,  Diedrich  von 
StiU  more  important  was  the  movement  in- 
L  Switzerland  by  Ulrich  Zwingli,  who,  with  ten  other 
monks  of  Notre-Dame-des-Herroites,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1522, 
addressed  to  Hugo  von  Hohenlandemberg,  Bishop  of  Constance,  a 
petition  requesfing  the  privilege  of  marriage.  The  petitioners  boldly 
argued  Úie  matter,  citing  the  usual  Scriptnral  authorities,  and  adjureá 
the  bishop  in  the  most  pressing  t«rms  to  grant  their  request.  They 
wamed  him  that  a  refiísal  might  entail  ruinous  disorders  on  the  whole 
swerdotal  body,  and  that,  unless  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  guide 
the  movement,  it  might  speedily  assume  a  most  disastrous  shape. 


'  Lutheri  Opp.  II.  477  sqq, — In  tliis 
edition  the  tract  ¡a  dated  1522  iu  tha 
Índex  and  1521  ¡n  the  test.  Henke  and 
Kanke,  however,  agwe  in  assigning  it 
to  a  period  aubsequent  to  ¿ia  retum  from 
Wartburg. 


'  Spalatin.  Annal.  aun.  1523.— The 
fact  that  Spalatin  reeorded  whethai-  he 
wore  the  cowl  or  not,  shows  the  impor- 
tance  whieh  Luther's  friends  attached 
to  hia  cxample  wíth  respact  to  it. 
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They  asserted,  indeed,  that  not  onlj  in  Switzerland,  but  e 
it  was  generally  believed  that  a  majority  of  ecclesiastics  had  a 
chosen  their  fiíture  wives,  and  that  a  retum  to  the  oÍd  order  of  tLings 
was  beyond  the  power  of  maa  to  accomplish.' 

In  this  assertion,  Zwingli  and  hia  companions  foUowed  perhaps 
rather  the  díctales  of  their  hopea  than  of  their  judgment,  for  the 
revolution  was  by  no  means  as  universal  or  immediate  as  their  threata 
or  warnings  would  indícate.  Its  progresa,  nevertheless,  was  rapid 
and  decided.  Luther,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
1522,  stü!  giving  but  a  qualified  assent  to  the  daring  innovation  of 
his  followers,  in  February,  1523,  wrote  to  Spalatúi  in  favor  of  a 
married  pastor  who  was  seeking  preferment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Elector  Frederic;'  and  in  April,  1523,  he  himself  offioiated  and 
preaohed  a  Bormon  in  favor  of  matrimony  to  a  multitude  of  distin- 
guished  friende  at  the  wedding  of  Wenceslas  Link,  vicar  of  the 
Auguatinian  order,  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  valued  supportera, 
who  had  Btood  unflinchingly  by  him  when  arraigned  by  Cardinal 
Caietano  before  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.* 
Not  less  important  was  the  countenance  given  to  the  innovation,  two 
days  later,  by  the  Elector  Frederie,  who  consented  to  act  as  sponsor 
at  the  baptism  of  the  first-bom  of  Frana  Grunther,  pastor  of  Loch;* 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  honest  chronicler  SpaJatin 
himself. 

It  is  curions  to  see  in  Spalatin's  diary  how  each  successive  mar- 
riage  ia  recorded  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest,  the  hopes  of  the 
reformers  being  atrengthened  by  every  aoceasion  to  the  ranta  of  those 
who  dared  to  dcfy  the  rules  which  had  been  deemed  irreversible  for 
centuries.  Ñor  was  it  an  act  without  danger,  for  no  open  rupture 
had  as  yet  taken  place  between  the  temporal  power  of  any  state  and 


'  Spalatin.  Annal.  s 


'  Spulatin.  AnnaJ.  ann.  1523.  — 
ThammiiChron.Colditens. — Lint  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Suicer,  a.  lawyer  of 
Oldenburg  in  Misnio,  and  the  bride'a 
exainple  wasahortly  afterwards  folio  wed 
by  her  two  eisters,  one  of  whom  was 
iinlted  to  Wolfeang  Fuese,  parish  priest 
of  KolditE,  snd  fermerly  a  monk  of 
Gera  I  while  the  other  aceepted  the 
addreases  of  the  purieh  prieat  of  Kitseh- 
eren.     (Spalatin,  ubi  sup.) 


the 


Spalatin,  uhi  eup. — How  theee  in. 

aliona  were  regardcd  in  Eomo  it 
manifested  in  a  minatoty  epistle  ad- 
dreesed,  in  1522,  b;  Adrián 
Elector  Prederio  of  Saxony.  "  Bt  oum 
ipse  sit  apostata  ac  professiouis  sute 
desertor,  ut  plurímos  sui  faciat  Bimiles, 
sancta  illa  Doo  vasa  poUuert 
conaecrataaque  virgines  et  í 
ticam  professas  extrahere  a 
suts,  et  mundo  imo  díabolo,  quem  semel 
abjuraverunt,  reddere  .  .  .  Christi 
aacerdotes  etiam  víliasimis  copulat 
meretrieibus  etc."  (BartEheim  VI. 
192.) 
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the  central  authority  at  Rome.  Even  ¡n  Electoral  Saxony,  thougli 
Duke  Frederic,  by  a  cautioua  course  of  passive  resiatance,  afforded 
protection  to  the  heretics,  yet  he  still  conaidered  himself  a  Catholic, 
and  the  ritual  of  his  chapel  was  imaltered.  Elsewhere  the  ecclesi- 
astical  power  was  bent  on  asserting  its  euprematiy  over  the  licentious 
apostates  who  ventured  to  sully  their  vows  and  prostitute  the  aacra- 
ment  of  marriage  hy  their  incestuous  unions.  The  oíd  charge  of 
promiaeuous  intercoarse  was  resorted  to  in  their  case,  as  it  has  been 
■with  ahnost  every^  heresy  in  every  age,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
popular  odium,*  and  ■wherever  the  discipline  of  the  church  could  be 
enforced,  it  was  done  unsparingly.  The  temper  of  these  endeavora 
to  represa  the  movement  is  well  illu8trat«d  by  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated  under  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal-legate  Campeggi, 
when,  in  1524,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  a  number  of  reactionary 
princes  at  the  Assembly  of  Ratiabon.  Deploring  the  sacrilege  com- 
mitted  ¡n  the  marriagea  of  prieats  and  monta,  which  were  becoming 
extremely  common,  he  granted  permisaion  to  the  secular  powers  to 
seize  all  auch  apostates  and  deliver  them  to  the  ecclesiastical  officials, 
signiflcantiy  restraining  them,  however,  from  inflicting  torture.  The 
officiala  were  empowered  to  condemn  the  ofienders  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment,  or  to  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm — a  decent 
euphuiam  for  a  frightfiíl  death ;  and  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinariea  exposed  those  officera  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
heresy.' 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  votaries  of  marriage  had  the 
support  and  aympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  shows 
how  widely  diffused  and  strongly  implanted  was  the  conviction  of 
the  evils  of  celibacy,  when  those  who  four  centuries  earlier  had  ao 
cnielly  persecated  their  pastors  for  not  diacarding  their  wivea  now 
urged  them  to  marriage,  and  were  ready  to  protect  them  from  the 
conaequences  of  the  act.  Thua,  during  the  summer  of  1524,  Wolf- 
gang  Fabriciua  Capito,  provost  of  St  Thomas  and  priest  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Strassburg,  whom  we  have  seen  two  years 
earlier  proaecuting  a  married  priest,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  by  the 
request  of  his  parishioners,  and  when  the  chapter  of  canons  endeav- 
ored  to  interfere  with  him,  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  populace 


Eistop  of  Tioümt,  at  the  Oouncil  of 
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warned  them  to  deaist.  Ñor  was  this  the  only  case,  for  Bishop  Wil- 
liam  underíook  to  excommunicate  all  the  married  prieets  of  Strass- 
burg,  when  the  senate  of  the  city  resolutely  espoused  their  cause, 
and  even  the  aathority  of  the  légate  Campeggi  could  not  reconcile 
the  quarrel.' 

Even  higher  protection  was  sometimes  not  ivanting.  When  Adrián 
II.,  in  1522,  reproached  the  Diet  of  Nürnberg  with  the  inobservance 
of  the  decree  of  Wonns  and  the  consequent  growth  of  Lutheranism, 
and  King  Ferdinand,  in  the  ñame  of  the  Germán  statea,  replied  that 
a  council  for  the  refonnation  of  the  church  was  the  only  remedy,  the 
question  of  married  priesta  aróse  for  discussion.  The  Germán  princes 
alleged  that  they  could  fiud  in  the  civil  and  municipal  laws  no  pro- 
visions  for  the  punishment  of  such  transgressions,  and  that  the  canons 
of  discipline  could  only  be  enforced  hy  the  ecciesiastical  authorities 
tbemsolves,  yfho  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  by  the  secular  authorities.^  This  was  scant  encourage- 
ment,  but  even  this  was  often  denied  in  practice.  AVhen,  in  1523, 
Conrad  von  Tungen,  Eishop  of  Wurzhurg,  threw  into  prison  two  of 
his  canona,  the  doetors  John  Apel  and  Frederic  Fischer,  for  the  crime 
of  marrying  nuns,  the  Council  of  Eegency  at  NÜrnberg  forced  him 
to  libérate  them  in  a  few  weeks.*  This  latter  fact  is  the  more  re- 
markable,  sinee,  but  a  short  time  previous  {March  6th,  1523),  the 
Imperial  Diet  at  Nürnberg,  under  the  anspices  of  the  aame  Regency, 
had  expressed  its  desire  to  give  every  aasistance  to  the  ecciesiastical 
authority  in  enforcing  the  canons.  In  a  decree  on  the  subject  of  the 
religioüs  disturbances,  it  adopted  the  canon  law  on  celibacy  as  part 
of  the  civil  law,  pronouncing  sent«nce  of  imprisonment  and  confia- 
catión  on  all  membera  of  the  clergy  who  should  marry,  and  ordering 
the  civil  power  in  all  cásea  to  assist  the  ecciesiastical  in  its  efibrta  to 
punish  offenders.* 


1  Spalatin.  1 


onn.  1524. 


'  Eespons.  S.  R.  I.  Ordínum  No- 
rimb.  cap.  18  (Qoldaet.  op.  eit.  I.  455). 
— With  this  the  Légate  Oberegato  pro- 
fesaed  himaelf  to  be  content,  but  he 
fcitterly  compldned  of  an  intimation 
that  if  theee  apostate  priests  and  nuDS 
transgresBed  tbe  laws  in  any  other  way, 
the  secular  tribunals  would  punish 
tbem.  He  beid  that,  thougb  apostates, 
they  wcre  still  ecclesiastics,  only  amen- 
able  to  the  courfs   Chrietian,  and  he 


protested  against  any  violation  of  tbe 
privilegesand  jurisdiction  of  the  ehiireh 
such  as  would  be  committrf  in  bring- 
ing  them  before  a  civil  magistrate. 
(Ihid.  p.  456,) 

»  Spalatin.  aon.  1628. 

*  Edict.  Norirab.  Convent.  ann.  152S 
o.  10,  18,  19  (Goldast.  II.  161).— Thia 
illustratea  well  the  vacillating  eonduct 
of  tbe  Council  of  Kegency  duriog  tbia 
period. 
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■The  emancipation  of  nuns  excited  considerable  public  intereat,  and 
in  many  instances  was  effected  hy  aid  from  without.  A  certain  Leon- 
liard  Kopp,  who  was  a  determined  enemy  of  monachism,  rendered 
himself  somewhat  notorious  by  exploits  of  tbe  kind.  One  of  the 
earlieat  instancea  TPaa  that  by  which,  on  Easter  eve,  1523,  at  con- 
siderable risb,  he  succeeded  in  canying  ofF  from  the  convent  of 
Himptschen,  in  Misnia,  eight  young  yirgins  of  noble  birth,  all  of 
whom  were  eubsequently  married,  and  one  of  whom  -was  Catharíne 
von  Bora.'  The  example  was  contagious.  Before  the  month  was 
ont  sis  nuns,  all  of  noble  blood,  left  the  abbey  of  Sormitz,  and  soon 
after  eight  escaped  from  that  of  Peutwitz,  at  Weissenfels."  Monka 
enfranehised  themselvea  with  still  less  trouble.  At  Nümberg,  in 
1524,  the  Augustinians  in  a  body  threw  off  their  cowls  and  pro- 
claimed  themselyes  citizens.' 

Finally,  Luther  gaye  the  last  and  moat  unquestionable  proof  of  his 
adhesión  to  the  practiee  of  sacerdotal  marriage  by  espousing  Cath- 
aríne yon  Bora,  whom  we  have  seen  eacaping,  two  years  before,  from 
the  convent  of  Nimptschen.  Scandal,  it  would  seem,  had  been  busy 
with  the  int¡ma«y  between  the  pion^  doctor  and  the  fair  renogade, 
who  had  spent  nearly  the  whole  period  of  her  liberty  at  Wittenberg, 
and  Luther,  with  the  practica!  decisión  of  character  which  distiu- 
guished  him,  suddenly  resolved  to  put  the  most  efFectual  stop  to 
rumors  which  hia  enemies  doubtless  were  delighted  to  circuíate. 
On  the  evening  of  June  ISth,  1525,  without  consulting  his  frieuds, 
he  invited  to  supper  Pomeranius,  Lucas  Cranach,  and  Apellus,  and 
had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed,*  It  toot  his  followers  com- 
pletely  by  surprise;  many  of  them  disapproved  of  it,  and  Justus 
Joñas,  in  communicating  the  Étct  to  Spalatin,  eharaeterizes  it  as  a 
Btartling  event,  and  evidently  feels  that  hÍ9  correspondent  will  require 
the  most  incontrovertible  evidenee  of  the  fact,  when  he  declares  that 
he  himself  had  been  present  and  had  seen  the  bridegroom  in  the 
marriage  bed.°    If  the  portraits  after  Lucas  Cranaíh  giyen  in  Mayer's 


•  Chron.  Toi^viíe — Spalatin.  Annal. 
ann.  1523.  He  conveyed  them  at  once 
to  "Wittenberg,  and  Luther  writea  to 
Spalatin  asfeing  him  to  collect  funda  for 
their  support  until  they  can  be  per- 
manently  provided  for. 

'  Spalatin.  ubi  sup. 
'  Spalatin.  ann.  1624. 

*  Melnnchtlioii  to  Camerarius  (ap. 
Mayeri  Dissert.  de  Cath.  Lutheri  con- 


juge,  pp.  25-6).~Melanchthon  can 
only  suggest  tliat  it  waa  a  mysterioua 
act  of  Providenoe. — "Isto  enim  sub 
negotio  fortaasi  aliquíd  oceulti  et  quid- 
dam  diviniua  aubesí,  de  quo  nos  curióse 
quierere  non  decet." — The  whole  letter 
ia  singularly  apologetic  in  its  Mne. 

'  Spalatin.  ann.  1525. 

Pomeranius,  a  prieat  of  "Wittenberg, 
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Dissertation  on  Catharine  be  íaithful  likeneases,  it  was  scarcely  the 
beautj  of  Wa  bride  that  led  Luther  to  take  tlús  step,  for  her  features 
seem  rather  African  tban  European.^ 

When  Luther  had  once  decided  for  himaelf  on  tbe  propriety  of 
sacerdotal  marriage,  he  waa  not  \ike\y  to  stop  ha!f-waj.  Some  of 
the  reformers  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  principies  of  the  early 
cliurch,  ajid,  wliile  permitting  married  priests  to  officiate,  denied  to 
tbem  tbe  right  to  marry  a  second  time  or  to  eepouse  aay  but  virgins, 
declaring  all  digami  worthy  of  death  and  calling  upon  the  people  to 
drive  them  out.  Againat  these  Luther,  in  1528,  took  up  the  eudgela 
vjgorously,  arguing  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  and  arriving  at 
the  conclusión  that  only  bigamista  were  to  be  shunned  or  deemed 


íaroa  effecit  ut  Doct.  Martinus  insperato 
fieret  conjunx;  "  and  Luther,  ¡na  letter 
to  the  same,  admils  th¡8  evejl  more  dís- 
tinetlj — "Os  obstruii  infamantibus  me 
eum  Catherinfl  Borana."  That  h¡s 
action  was  not  generally  approved  by 
hia  Mendfl  is  apparent  from  liia  aaking 
Michael  Stiefel  to  pray  that  '  ' 
]ife  may  sanctify  him — "  Na 
ment«r  irrítantur  sapientes,  etia™  inwr 
noatroa." — Spalatin.  ubi  aup. 

That  surprise  ehould  have  been 
arousedisaÍngiilar,whenhehad  already 

Ecoclaimed  the  most  extreme  viewa  ¡a 
lyor  of  inatrimony.  As  early  as  1522 
he  delivered  hia  famous  ' '  Sermo  de 
Matrimonio,"  in  which  he  enjoins  it  in 
theEtriotestmannerasadutyincumbent 
upoc  all.  Thua,  in  considering  the  im- 
pedimenta to  marriage,  he  treats  of 
V0W3,  conceming  which  he  says :  "Sin 
votum  admiaaum  est,  videndum  tibi 
eat,  ut  Bupra  memoravi,  num  tribua 
eviratoruin  generibua  eomprehendaria, 
qu!?  eonjugio  aderait  Deua,  ubi  te  in 
aliquoistorumuno  non  repereris,  votum 
rescindas,  moaasticen  desoras  oportet; 
moique  ad  naturalem  flociara  adjungas 


interdum  adeo  pertinacoa  uiores, 
jtiam  si  deoiea  m  libidineiu  pro- 
labentur  mariti  pro  sua  duritia  non 
curarent.  Hic  oportunum  eat  ut  ma- 
rilus  dicat'Si  tu  noluerÍB,  alia  volet.' 
íji  domina  nolit,  adveniat  ancJIIa,  ita 
tamen  ut  antea  iterum  et  tertio  uiorem 
admoneat  maritus,  et  cotam  alus  eju3 
1  pertinaoiam  det^at,  ut  publica 
ite  conapectum  ecclesise,  duritia 
et  agnoscatur  et  rcprehendatur. 
m  renuat,  repudia  eam,  et  in  vicem 
Vaati,  Eaf*t  auirogs,  Assueri  regia  ex- 
emplo'\(Ibid.  p.  123). 

One  conclusión,  at  lenst,  can  aafely 
be  drawn  from  this,  that  the  morolity 
of  the  age  had  Impressed  Lutiier  with 
the  belief  that  the  self-restraint  of 
ohastity  was  iinpossible. 

That  the  Catholicashould  make  them- 
.  .Ivés  merry  over  the  marriage  of  tho 
apoatate  monk  and  nun  was  to  be  es- 
pected,  and  Jerome  Emser  did  not 
think  it  beneath  him  to  write  an  epi- 
thalamium  on  the  wedding  of  his 
fonner  friend,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  spedmen — 

Ad  Priapam  Lampsttoenunl 


Ed.  Vuitemberg.  V.  121).  To  this 
muat  be  added  his  decided  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  coniuga!  rights,  as  devel- 
oped  in  the  well-known  passaga  which 
has  excited  so  much  animadversión,  and 
which,  if  we  are  to  interpret  it  literally, 
coaveys  a  doctrine  which  sDunds  so 
Btrangely  as  the  precept  of  a  teacher  of 
morality.  In  treating  of  the  causes  of 
divorce,  he  remarks:  "Tertia  ratio  "'' 
ubi  alter  alteii  sese  subduierit,  ut  d 
tam  bonevolentíom  persolvere  nolit, 
habitare  cum  renuerit.       Eeperiuntur 


onmSibilo. 
Mayeri  Dissert.  p.  22,  28, 

'  Mayeri    de    Cath.    Luth.    conjug- 
Dissert.  4to.  Hamburgi,1702.   Cranaeh, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  three 
ent  at  the  marñ^e. 
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nmrortliy  of  holy  orders.'  ¥et  at  tlie  same  time  bis  thoroughly 
practica!  mind  prevented  him  from  losmg  aigtt  of  some  of  the  evils 
inseparable  from  the  revolution  which  he  had  wrought  in  an  institu- 
tion  so  deeply  affeeting  daily  life  aa  monaaticism.  As  late  aa  154S, 
in  a  letter  te  Spalatin,  while  congratulating  him  on  the  deaire  ex- 
pressed  by  eome  nuns  to  leave  their  convent,  he  catitions  them  not 
to  do  so  unleaa  they  have  a  certainty  or,  at  leaat,  a  speedy  prospect 
of  marriage.  He  complaina  of  the  number  of  such  cásea  in  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  snpport  the  fugitiyes,  and  he  concludea  by 
declaring  that  oíd  women  who  had  no  chance  of  finding  husbands 
had  much  better  remain  in  their  cloiaters.^ 

It  J3  not  difficult  to  explain  why  there  wae  so  ready  and  general 
an  acquiescence  in  the  abrogation  of  a  rule  eatabliahed  by  the  vea- 
eration  of  ao  many  centuriea.  Not  only  had  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  tabón  a  deep  and  firm  hold  of  the  popular  heart  through- 
ont  Gennany,  destroying  the  reverence  for  tradition  and  antiquity, 
and  releasing  the  human  mind  from  the  cruahing  obligation  of  blind 
obedienee,  but  there  were  other  motives,  natural,  if  not  particularly 
creditable.  The  ecclesiastical  foundationa  had  long  neglected  the 
duties  of  charity,  hospitality,  and  education,  on  which  were  grounded 
their  claíms  to  their  broad  lands  and  rich  revenues.  While,  there- 
fore,  the  temporal  princes  might  be  delighted  with  the  opportuniiy 
of  secularizing  and  seizing  the  chnrcb  possesBions,  the  people  might 
reasonably  hope  that  the  increaae  of  their  rulers'  wealth  would  aJIe- 
viate  their  own  burdens,  as  well  as  reléase  them  from  the  direot 
oppreesion  whieh  many  of  them  suffered  from  the  religious  establish- 
menta.  Even  more  potential  was  the  diagcst  everywhere  felt  for  the 
flagrant  immorality  of  the  priesthood.  The  dread  experienced  by 
every  husband  and  father  lest  wife  and  daughter  might  at  any  mo- 
ment  fall  victims  to  the  lust  of  those  who  had  every  opportuaity  for 
the  gratification  of  unhoíy  passions,  led  them  to  welcome  the  change, 
in  the  hope  that  it  wonld  result  in  restoring  decency  and  virtue  to  a 
claas  which  had  long  seemed  to  regard  ita  sacred  character  aa  the 
shield  and  instrument  of  crime. 

The  moral  character  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  had  not  improved 
during  the  busy  and  eventful  years  which  marked  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  There  is  a  eurious  iittie  tract,  printed  in 
Cologne  in  1505,  with  the  approbation  of  the  faculty,  which  ia  di- 


'  Lutheri  Opp.  (Jen»,  1664,  T.  I.  fol.  496-600). 

*  Buppleraent  Epistt.  M.  Lutheri  No.  212  (Hal»,  1708). 
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rected  againsí  concubinage  in  general,  but  particularly  against  íhat 
of  tlie  priests.  Ita  laborious  aficumulation  of  authorities  to  prove 
that  licentiousneas  is  a  sin  is  abundaot  evidence  of  the  existing 
demoralization,  while  the  practicas  which  it  combata,  of  guilty  eccle- 
siastics  granting  absolution  to  eacli  otber  and  mutualiy  dispcnsing 
themselvea  from  confession,  show  how  easily  the  eafeguards  witb 
which  the  church  bad  sought  to  surround  ber  ministers  were  eluded.' 
The  degradation  of  the  priesthood,  indeed,  can  readily  be  measured 
wheoí,  in  tbe  little  town  of  Hof,  in  tbe  Vogtland,  tbree  priests  could 
be  found  deSIing  the  sacredness  of  Asb-Wednesday  by  fiercely  figbt- 
ing  over  a  courtesan  in  a  house  of  ill-fame;'  or  wben  Leo  X.,  in  a 
feebíe  effort  at  reform,  was  obliged  to  argüe  that  systematic  licen- 
tiousness  was  not  rendered  excusable  because  its  prevalence  amounted 
to  a  custom,  or  because  it  was  openly  tolerated  by  tboae  whose  duty 
was  to  repress  it.^  In  fect,  a  clauBC  in  the  Concordat  with  Francia  I, 
in  1516,  renewing  and  enbancing  the  former  punishmenfs  for  public 
concubinage,  would  almost  justify  the  presumption  that  the  principal 
result  of  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  to  afibrd  to  the  officials  a  regular 
revenue  derived  írom  the  sale  of  Hcenscs  to  sin* — the  oíd  abuse, 
which  rises  before  ua  in  every  age  from  the  time  of  Damiani  and 
Hildebrand,  and  which,  since  John  XXII.  had  framed  the  tariff  of 
absolutions  for  crime  tnown  as  the  "  Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary," 
faad  the  authority  of  the  papacy  itself  to  justify  it.  In  thia  curious 
document  we  find  that  a  concubinary  priest  could  procure  absolution 
for  less  than  a  ducat  "  in  spite  of  all  provincial  and  synodal  coneti- 
tutions;"  while  half  a  ducat  was  sufficient  to  absolve  for  incest  com- 
mitted  with  a  mother  or  a  sister.* 

That  no  concealment  was  thonght  neeessary,  and  that  sensual 
e  was  not  deemed  derogatory  in  any  way  to  the  oharaoter 


n  de  Concubinarüa  non 
absoivendis,  4to.  1505. —  The  authoc 
deTotes  a  long  argument  to  prove  that 

homicide.  His  conclusión  is  "  Omnis 
Bacerdoa  fornicando  est  sacrLlegus  et 
peijurus;  et  gravius  totiona  quotiens 
peocat  quam  si  horainem  úccidat." 

'  Wideman.  Chron.  Curice  ann.  1505. 

'  Ñeque  Buperiorum  tolerantia,  seu 
prava  consuetudo,  qufo  potius  cor- 
ruptela dicenda  est,  a  multitudine 
peccantium,  aliave  quíelibet  escuBatio 
eia  aliquo  modo  suffragetur.— Conoil. 
Lateran.  V.  ann.  1514  Sess.  il. 


'  Quia  vero  in  quibusdam  regioni- 
bua  nonnulli  jurisdictioncm  eocleaiae- 
ticam  habentes,  pecuniarios  qu^stuia 
a  conoubinariis  percipere  non  erubes- 
cunt,  patientefl  eos  in  tali  fteditate  sor- 
descere. — Concil.  Lateran.  V.  aun. 
1516  Sess.  XI.— Cf.  Comel.  Agripp. 
Da  Tanitate  Scient.  o.  Jiiv. — Agrippa 
even  statea  that  it  waa  a  coramon  thlng 
for  bishopa  to  se!l  to  women  whoee  hue- 
bands  were  absent  the  right  to  commit 
adultery  without  ain. 

'  TaiEB  SacrfB  Pcenitentiarife,  Fried- 
rich'3  Ed.  p,  38;  Gibbings's,  p.  3; 
Saint-André's,  p.  8. 
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of  a  Christian  prelate,  may  be  reasonably  deduced  from  the  pane- 
gyrie  of  Gerard  of  Nimeguen  on  Philip  of  Burgundy,  granduncle 
of  Charles  V-,  a  leamed  and  accomplished  maiQ,  -who  filled  the  im- 
portant  see  of  Utreeht  from  1517  to  1524.  Gerard  alludes  to  the 
amorous  propensities  and  promiscaous  intrigues  of  hia  patrón  with- 
ont  reserve,  and  as  his  book  waa  dedicated  to  the  Archduchess  Mar- 
garet,  sister  of  Charles  V-,  it  is  evident  that  ho  did  not  feel  his 
remarks  to  be  defamatory.  The  good  prelate,  too,  no  doiibt  repre- 
sented  the  convictions  of  a  large  portion  of  his  class,  'when  he  was 
wont  to  smile  at  those  who  urged  the  propriety  of  celibacy,  and  to 
declare  his  beÜef  in  the  impossibility  of  chastity  among  men  who, 
lilce  the  clergy,  were  pamperod  with  high  living  and  tempted  by 
indolence.  Those  who  professed  to  keep  their  vows  inviolate  he 
denonnced  as  hypocrites  of  the  worst  description,  and  he  deemed 
them  far  worse  than  their  brethren  who  sought  to  avoid  unnecesaary 
acaudal  by  decently  keeping  their  concubines  at  home.' 

Even  this  reticence,  however,  was  considered  unnecessary  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy.  In  1512,  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  iasued 
a  series  of  canons  in  which,  after  quoting  the  Basilian  regulations, 
he  adds  that  many  of  his  ecclesíastics  maintain  their  concubines  so 
openly  that  it  woüld  appear  as  though  they  saw  neither  sin  ñor 
Bcandal  in  such  conduet,  and  that  their  evil  example  was  the  effieient 
canse  of  corrupting  the  faithfiíL*  In  Switzerland  the  same  abuses 
were  quite  as  prevalent,  if  we  may  believe  a  memorial  presented,  ib 
1533,  by  the  citizens  of  Lausanne,  complaining  of  the  conduet  of 
their  clergy.  They  rebuked  the  incontinence  of  the  priests,  whose 
numerous  chíldren  were  accnstomed  to  eam  a  living  by  beggary  in 
the  streets,  but  the  canons  were  the  subjecta  of  their  especial  objur- 
gation.  The  deán  of  the  chapter  had  defied  an  excommunication 
lannched  at  him  for  buying  a  house  near  the  church  in  which  to 
keep  his  mistress ;  others  of  Üie  canons  had  teken  to  themselves  the 
wiyes  of  citizens  and  refused  to  give  them  up ;  but  the  quaintest 
grieyance  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  was  the  injury  which  their 
competition  inflicted  on  the  public  brothel  of  the  town.^     What  was 


gunduB  (Mathfei  Anal 

•  Statut.  Synod.  Joan.  Episc.  Ratis- 
pon.  ttM.  1512  {Hartzheim  VI.  86). 

'  Art.  ISfl  "  ítem.  Mais,  Nous  nous 
plaignioDB  d'ftucuna  chanoinesqui  nous 
gátent  nótre  bordeau  de  la  ville,  ear  ü 
y  en  a  qu¡  le  tiennent  en  leurs  maiaonfl, 
privément,  pour  tousTenaus." — Quoted 


from  a  contemporary  118.  by  Abraham 
Euehat  in  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Eefonna- 
tion  de  la  Suisie,"  T.  I.  p.  xxxüi.-v. 
(Genévo,  1727).  According  to  Come- 
lius  Agrippa,  the  Eomon  prelai^s  de- 
ríved  a  recular  revenue  from  t¿Í3 
source,  the  nght  to  keep  deflnite  num- 
bers  of  strumpeta  in  the  public  brothels 
being  partitioned  out  between  them. — 
De  Vanitate  Scient,  c.  liiv. 
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the  condition  of  clerical  morality  in  Italy  may  be  gathered  from  the 
stories  of  Bishop  Bandello,  who,  as  a  Dominican  and  a  prdate,  may 
feirly  be  deemed  to  represent  the  tone  of  the  thinking  and  edu- 
cated  classea  of  society.  The  cynical  levity  with  which  he  narratea 
scandalous  tales  about  monks  and  priesís  shows  that  in  the  public 
mind  sacerdotal  immoralily  was  regarded  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.' 

The  powerfiíl  influence  of  all  this  on  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  was  freely  admitted  by  the  authorities  of  the  church.  When 
the  légate  Campeggi  was  sent  to  Gennany  to  check  the  spread  of 
heresy,  in  hia  reformatory  edict  issued  at  Batisbon  in  1524,  he  de- 
clared  that  the  efibrts  of  the  Lutherana  had  no  little  justification  in 
the  detestable  moráis  and  Uves  of  the  clergy,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  iia  unsparing  denunciation  of  their  licentiousness,  drunkenness, 
quarrela,  and  tavem-haunting ;  their  traffic  in  absolution  for  enor- 
;  their  unelerícal  habits  and  hideous  blasphemy ;  their 
i  incantations  and  dabbling  in  witchcraft,'  Very  eig- 
nificant  is  hig  declaration  that  the  canonical  punishmenta  shall  be 


•  See,  for  ¡nstance,  NotoUo,  P.  iii. 
Nov.  1t¡. 

'  Keformat.  Cleri  Germán.  {Harfa- 
lieim  TI,  198). — "Hanc  perditissimam 
híeresin  .  .  .  non  parvam  habuisae  oc- 
casionem,  partim  ft  perditie  moribus  et 
vita  clericorum  etc." 

There  was  no  scniple  in  oonfessing 
this  fact  by  those  who  spoke  authorita- 
tively  for  tha  CaÜiolio  cliurch,  and  ít 
tong  continued  to  be  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  the  stubbomness  of  the  heré- 
tica. Thus  the  Bishop  of  Oonstance, 
in  the  canons  of  his  Synod  of  1567— 
"Estote  etiam.  memores,  damnatam  et 
detestandam  cleri  vitam  huio  malo  in 
quo,  proh  doiorl  versamur,  majori  ei 
parte  ansam  prssbuisse.  .  .  .  Omnes 
sapientes  peritique  yiri  unanimi  sen- 
tentia  hoc  aaserunt,  hocque  effiagitant 
penitus,  ut  prius  clerus  eccleaiarumque 
ministri  ac  doctores  a  vitffl  sordibus 
repurgentur,  quam  ulla  cum  adversarüs 
noatris  áe  doctrina  concordia  expectari 
queat."  Andthen,  after  describmg  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  aní  their  un wiliingneastoreform, 
he  adde  "Qute  sane  morum  turpitudo, 
vehementer  et  tantopere  imperiti  populi 
ánimos  offendit  ut  eubinde  magia 
magisquc  a  catholica  nostra  religione 
alienior  ef&ciatnr,  atque  sacerdotium 
una  cum  sacerdotíbus  doctrinam  juita 


atque  doctores,  eieoretur,  dirisque 
devoveat;  ita  ut  protinus  nd  quamvis 
sectam  deflcere  potius  paratas  sit  quam 

Íuod  adecclesiam  rediré  velit." — Synod. 
'onstant.  ann.  1667  (Hartzbeim  TU. 
456). 

PÍU9  V.  himaelf  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  same  view.  In  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  abbots  and  priora  of 
the  diocese  of  Freysingen,  in  1567,  he 
saj9 — "  Cum  nobiscum  ipsi  cogitamuj 
qute  rea  materiam  prabuerit  tot  tan- 
tisque  pestiferia  híeresibua  .  .  .  tanti 
mali  canaam  prfficipue  fuisse  judieamua 
corruptos  pnelatontm  mores,  qui  .  .  . 
eandemque  vivendi  lícentiam  iia,  quibus 
prsG^rant  permitientes  et  exemplo  eos 
euo  corrumpentes,  máximum  apud  laicos 
odium  coiitomptionem  et  invidiam  non 
immorito  eontraierunt"  (Hartaheim 
VII.  886). 

Alfonso  de  Castro  in  1656  declarea 
that  the  priesthood  was  one  of  the  effi- 
cient  Cftuaes  of  the  apread  of  heresy. 
It  would  be  diffioult  for  orthodoiy  to 
maintain  itself  without  tha  direot  in- 
terposition  of  God,  in  view  of  the  scan- 
dalous lives,  and  general  worthleasnees 
of  all  orders  of  Bcclesiastíoa,  whose  eicceB- 
aive  numbers,  ignorance,  and  turpitude 
expoaed  them  to  contempt. — Alph.  de 
Castro  de    Just.   Punit.    Hferea.    Lib. 
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inSicted  on  concubinary  priests,  in  spite  of  all  ciistom  to  the  contrary 
or  aJl  eonnivance  with  the  prelates.' 

How  little,  indeed,  licentioua  ecclesiasties  might  reasonahly  dread 
the  canonical  piinishmenta  is  illustrated  in  the  report,  by  the  cele- 
brated  juriaconsult  Grillandus,  of  a  case  which  carne  hefore  him  while 
he  was  auditor  of  the  Papal  Vicar  in  Eome.  A  Spanish  priest  and 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  residing  in  the  Christian  capital,  became 
enamonred  of  aeveral  young  niina  at  once,  and  endeavored  to  seduce 
them  by  teaching  them  that,  as  they  and  ho  were  alike  Bpousea  of 
Chriat,  carnal  affection  between  them  was  theír  duty.  Failing  in 
this,  he  sought  to  compel  the  aesistance  of  God  íd  his  designs,  and, 
being  a  man  of  literary  culture,  he  composed  a  number  of  prayers 
of  singular  obscenity,  and  bribed  varioua  ignorant  priestB  to  recite 
them  amid  the  ineffable  myeteries  of  the  Mass,  hoping  thus  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  heaven  in  oTCrcoming  the  chastity  of  his  intended  victims. 
At  length  he  chanced  to  offer  one  of  these  prayers  to  a  priest  of 
somewhat  better  character,  wbo  was  suíBciently  shocked  by  it  to 
communieate  with  the  authorities,  Erought  before  Grillandus,  the 
guilty  Spaniard  sought  to  justify  himself  by  alleging  various  Scrip- 
tural  tests,  but,  upon  being  waraed  that  such  a  defence  would  subject 
him  to  a  prosecution  for  heresy,  he  recanted  and  acknowledged  his 
errors.  For  this  complicated  mingling  of  lust  and  saicrilege,  his 
only  punishment  was  a  ehort  banishment  from  Rome.*  When  the 
papal  court  aet  such  an  example,  what  was  to  be  expected  of  less 


How  keenly  these  evils  were  felt  by  the  people,  and  how  instinct- 
ively  they  were  referred  to  the  rule  of  celibacy  as  to  their  proper 
origin,  is  shown  by  an  incidental  allusion  in  the  formula  of  complaint 
laJd^before  the  .pope  by  the  imperial  Diet  held  at  Nümberg  early  in 
1522,  before  the  heresy  of  priestly  marriage  had  spread  beyond  the 


'  Eeforraat.  Cleñ  Germán,  cap.  ir. 
—So  wheo,  in  1521,  Conmd,  Biahop  of 
"Wurzburg,  iasued  a  mándate  fur  the 
reformatioa  of  his  clergy,  he  described 
ítem  as  for  the  moat  part  abandoned  to 
gluttony,  drunkennesa,  gambling,  quac- 
relling,  and  lust. — Mftudat.  peo.  Re- 
format.  Cleri.  (Gropp,  Script.  Rer. 
Wirceburg.  I.  269).  — In  1506  the 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  coniplaining  of 
his  clei^y,  shows  tía  how  little  reapeot 


ibitually  paíd   t 


the 


clericalem  adeo  apud  quamplures  nos- 
írarum  civitatis  et  dioceaeoa  elerieos 
esse  obumbratam  ut  vii  Ínter  elerieos 
etlayooB  diacriuien  habeatur:  et  ipaa 
Etatuta  noatra  Bjaodalia  in  ipsorum 
clericorum  cordibds  obliterata  et  a  plur- 
ibus  non  visa  aut  perleeta  vilipendantur : 
nuUam  propter  nostram,  quam  hactenus 
jjii  paetoris  more  tolleravimoa  patien- 
tiam,  sapientes  emendationem." — - 
(Hartzheim  VI.  66.) 
'  Grillandi     Tract.     da      Sortilegüs 


i.  No. 
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vicinitj  of  Wittenberg.  The  Diet,  in  recounting  the  evils  arising 
from  the  ecclesiastieal  jurisdiction  which  allowed  clerical  offendera  to 
enjoj  virtual  imnmnity,  adduced,  among  other  grievances,  the  license 
afibrded  to  those  who,  detarred  by  the  canons  from  marriage,  aban- 
doned  themselves  night  and  day  to  attempts  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  laitj,  sometimes  gaining  their  ends  by 
flatterj  and  presenta,  and  sometimes  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities  ofFered  by  the  confessional.  It  was  not  uncommon,  indeed, 
for  warnen  to  be  openlj  eairied  off  by  their  priests,  while  their  bus- 
banda  and  fathers  were  threatened  with  vengeance  if  they  should 
attempt  to  recover  them.  As  regards  the  sale  to  ecclesiastics  of 
licenses  to  indulge  in  habitual  iust,  the  Diet  declared  it  to  be  a  reg- 
ular and  settled  matter,  reduced  to  the  forro  of  an  anoual  tax,  which 
in  most  dioceaes  was  exa«ted  of  all  the  clergy  without  exception,  so 
that  when  those  who  perchance  liyed  chastely  demurred  at  the  pay- 
ment,  they  were  told  that  the  bishop  must  have  the  money,  and  that 
after  it  was  handed  over  tliey  might  taie  their  cholee  whether  to 
keep  concubinea  or  not.^  In  the  face  of  this  condition  of  ecclesi- 
astieal morality,  it  required  some  ohtuseness  for  Adrián  VI.  to  com- 
pare Luther  to  Mahomet,  the  one  seeking  to  attract  to  his  party  the 
camal-minded  by  permitting  marriage,  even  as  the  other  had  estab- 
lished  polygamy,^  and,  further,  to  abuse  him  for  uniting  the  ministers 
of  Christ  with  the  vilest  harlots.' 

Among  the  diyerae  opinions  of  existing  evils  and  their  rcmedy,  it 
is  interesting  to  see  what  was  the  view  of  the  suhject  taken  by  thoae 
ecclesiastica  whose  purity  of  life  removed  them  from  all  temptation 
to  indulgence,  and  who  jet  were  not  personally  intereated  in  uphold- 
ing  the  gigantic  but  decaying  structure  of  sacerdotalism.  Of  these 
men  Erasmus  may  he  taben  as  the  representativo.  His  opinión  on 
all  the  questions  of  the  day  was  too  eagerly  desired  for  him  to  escape 
the  necesaity  of  pronouncing  his  yerdiet  on  the  innovation  portended 

,  I  nor  do   we   need   Spalatin's  malicious 
I  suggestion — "cura  et  visitatione,  pene 
~   dixeram   corruptíoDe." — Spalatin.  An- 
ual, aun.  1 524. 


"When  BUelí  complaints  were  made  1:_ 
the  higheat  authonty  in  the  empire,  it 
is  not  difficuH  to  understand  the  roasons 
which  led  the  senate  of  Nümberg — 
which  city  had  not  yet  embraced  the 
Keformation — to  deprime,  in  1524,  the 
Dominicana  and  Franciscana  of  the 
superintendence  and  visitation  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Clare; 


1  Adriani  PP.  VI.  Instructio  data 
Fr.  Cheregato,  Nov.  26, 1522  (Le  Plat, 
Monument.  Conoil,  Trident.  II.  146). 

■  Adriani  PP.  VI.  Breve  ad  Frid. 
Saion.  (Lutheri  Opp.  T.  II.  fol.  6424. 
—Le  Plat,  II.  134). 
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by  the  one  or  two  marriages  which  took  place  near  Witteníierg  in 
1521,  and  accordinglj,  in  1522,  from  hia  retreat  at  ESle  he  issued  a 
short  dissertation  on  the  aubject,  which,  although  addressed  merely 
to  Bishop  Christopher  of  that  city,  was  evidently  intended  for  a 
European  audience.  In  this  easay,  after  sketching  the  rise  of  ceü- 
bacy  and  attributing  it  to  the  puritj  and  fervor  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians,  he  proceeds  to  depict  the  altered  condition  of  the  church. 
Among  the  innumerable  multitude  of  priesta  who  crowd  the  monas- 
teries,  the  chapters,  and  the  patishes,  he  declares  that  there  are  few 
indeed  whoao  livas  are  puré,  even  as  respecta  open  and  avowed  con- 
cuhinage,  without  penetrating  into  the  mystíries  of  secret  intrigue. 
As,  therefore,  there  is  no  Scriptural  injunction  of  ceUbacy,  he  con- 
eludes  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  minieters  Iree 
from  the  carea  of  mamage  and  devoting  theiüselves  solely  to  the 
service  of  God,  yet,  eince  it  seems  impossible  to  conquer  the  rebel- 
lioua  flesb,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  those  wbo  cannot  control 
themaelyea  to  have  wivea  with  whom  they  could  live  in  virtuous 
peace,  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  eaming 
the  respect  of  their  flocks.  lío  more  startling  evidence,  indeed,  of 
the  demoralization  of  the  period  could  be  given  than  the  cautious 
fear  which  Erasmus  expressea  lest  such  a  chango  ehould  be  oppoaed 
by  the  episcopal  officials,  who  would  object  to  the  diminution  of  their 
unhallowed  gains  levied  on  the  concubinea  of  the  clergy.' 


When  such  was  the  condition  of  eeclesiastical  morality,  and  snch 
were  the  opinión^  of  all  except  those  directly  intereated  in  upholding 
the  oíd  order  of  thinga,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  were  disposed 
to  look  with  fevor  on  the  marriage  of  their  paators,  and  if  the  rejec- 


fc.  48. 


Notwithatanding  the  sarcasm,  popu- 
lariy  attríliuted  to  Ecaemua,  on  tne  oc- 
casion  of  Luther's  unión  with  Caíhariiie 
yon  Bora — that  the  Reformation  had 
tumed  out  to  he  a  oomedy,  aeeing  that 
it  resulted  in  a  mamage — he  continued 
to  raiae  hia  voiee  ia  fiíyor  of  aholishing 
the  rule  of  celibacy.  Thua  he  writea, 
in  Ocfober,  1525,  -'Tehementer  laudo 
ocelibatum,  sed  ut  nuno  habet  saoerdo- 
tiim  ac  monachorum  vita,  prceaertím 
apud  Germanos,  pnestaret  indulgen 
cemedium  matrimonü  "  (Lib.  xvin. 
Epist.  9).  And  again,  in  1526,  "  Ego 
neo  sacerdotibus  permitió  conjugium, 
nec  tnonaohie  relaxo  vota,  ni  id  fíat  ex 


Pontificum,aJÍ£Bdiflcationem 
ecclesiffi  non  ad  destructionem  .  .  .  In 
pñmia  optandum  esset  sacerdotes  et 
monaohos  caaíitatem  ac  c<Blest«iD  yitam 
amplecti.  Nunc  rebus  adeo  contamin- 
atia,  fortasse  levius  malum  erat  eligen- 
dum  "  (Lib.  xviii.  Epiat.  4}. 

Yet,  in  his  "  Líber  de  Aniabili 
Eccleai»  Concordia,"  written  in  1533 
in  tbe  hope  of  reuníting  the  severed 
church,  while  awaiting  the  promised 
general  council  whieh  mas  to  reconcile 
al!  things,  Erasmua  did  noC  hesítate  to 
give  utteranoe  to  the  opinión  that  those 
who  fall  away  ia  heresy  or  even  schism 
were  worse  than  those  who  Uved  im- 
purely  in  the  tnie  faith. 
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tion  of  celibaej  gave  a  fresh  Ímpetus  to  the  cause  of  Lutheranism. 
In  the  early  days  of  all  sects,  it  is  onlj  those  of  ardent  faith  and 
puré  zeal  wlio  are  likely  to  embrace  a  new  belief,  with  all  the 
attendant  rislís  of  persecution  and  contumely.  The  laxity  of  íife 
allowed  to  the  Catholic  clergj  would  attract  to  its  ranks  and  retain 
those  wbose  aim  was  sensual  indulgence.  Thus,  necessarilj,  the 
reformers  who  married  wouM  present  for  contraat  regular  and  chaate 
lives  and  well-ordered  househoíds,  purified  by  the  dread  of  the  ever- 
ünpending  troubles  to  which  the  accidcnt  of  a  daj  might  at  any  time 
expose  them.  The  comparison  thua  was  in  every  waj  &vorab!e  to 
the  new  ideas,  and  thej  flouriahed  accordingly. 

Ñor,  perhaps,  were  the  worldlj  indueements  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore  alluded  less  powerfiíl  in  their  own  waj  in  advancing  the  canse. 
Shortly  before  Luther's  marriage,  whatever  influence  was  derivable 
from  ao  ariatocratic  example  was  obtained  when  the  Barón  of  Hey- 
deck,  a  knight  of  the  Teutonie  order,  renounced  hia  vowa  and  pub- 
licly  espoused  a  nun  of  Ligny.^  This  may  possibly  have  eneouraged 
his  superior,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand-master  of  the  order,  to 
execute  hia  remarkably  successful  coup  d'état  in  changing  his  religión 
and  Beizing  the  eslates  of  the  order,  thus  praetically  founding  the 
State  which  chance  and  talent  have  exalted  until  it  has  been  able  to 
realize,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  day-dream  of  a  united  Germany. 
The  liberty  of  marriage  which  he  thus  assumed  was  eoon  turned  to 
aceount  in  his  advantageous  alliance  with  Frederic,  King  of  Den- 
mark,  whose  daughter  Dorothea  he  espoused,  the  Bishop  of  Szamland 
ofBciating  as  his  proxy,  and  the  actual  marriage  being  celebraíed 
June  14,  1526.= 

Luther  mayreBonablybeheld  excusable  for  counselling  and  aiding 
a  transacíion  which  lent  such  incalculable  strength  to  the  etruggling 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  en- 
deavored  to  follow  it  up  with  another  of  a  similar  cbaracter.  The 
nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  also  named  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
occupied  the  higbest  place  in  the  Teutonie  hierarchy,  as  Archbishop 
boíh  of  Mainz  and  Magdeburg,  in  the  lattcr  of  which  powerfiíl  sees 
the  Lutheran  hereaiea  had  taken  deep  root.  Luther  sought  to  induce 
the  archbishop  to  follow  his  uncle's  example ;  to  take  possession  in 
his  own  right  of  the  Magdeburg  territoriea,  and  to  transmit  them  to 
the  poaterity  with  which  heaven  could  not  faií  to  blesa  his  prospectivo 


1  Spalatín.  Annal.  ann.  1525.  '  Ibid,  ann.  1526. 
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marriage — a  scheme  wliielí  met  the  ■warm  approbation  of  the  leajJing 
nobles  of  the  diocese.  Albert  thoaght  seriouslj  of  the  project,  es- 
pecially  as  the  Peasants'  War  then  raging  was  directed  particularly 
againet  the  ¡anda  of  the  churoh,  but  he  finally  abandoned  it,  and  his 
flock  had  to  work  out  their  reformation  without  his  aasistance.^ 

Perhaps  some  plans  of  territorial  aggrandiaement  maj  have  stimu- 
lated  the  aeal  of  the  Count  of  Embden,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
asfliated  and  encouraged  the  marriage  of  no  less  than  five  hundred 
monka  and  nuna;^  yct  the  proceas  of  secularizing  the  monastic  foun- 
dations  was  in  many  placea  by  no  means  sudden  or  violent.  Thus, 
■when  the  Abhot  of  ligenthal  in  Saxony  died,  in  1526,  the  Elector 
John  eimply  forbade  the  election  of  a  successor,  and  placed  the 
abbey  in  charge  of  a  prefect,  while  the  remaining  monka  were  lib- 
erally  suppüed  until  they  one  after  another  died  out,^  and  in  1529, 
■when  Philip,  Connt  of  Waldeck,  took  possession  of  the  ancrent 
monastery  of  Hainscheidt,  he  caused  all  the  monks  to  be  supported 
dnring  life.* 

Through  all  this  period  the  hope  had  never  becn  abandoned  of 
snch  an  arrangement  as  would  prevent  an  irrevocable  aeparation  in 
the  church.  Modérate  and  températe  men  on  both  aides  were  ready 
to  make  snch  concesaions  of  form  as  would  enable  Christendom  to 
remain  united,  aa  the  great  vita!  tnitha  on  which  all  were  agreed  so 
far  oatweighed  the  points  of  divergenee.  Whcther  these  hopes  were 
■weli  or  ill-founded  was  to  he  determined  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
to  which,  in  June,  1530,  both  parties  were  aummoned  for  the  par- 
póse of  Bubmitting  their  differences  to  the  emperor.  Charles  carne 
to  Germany  in  the  full  fluah  of  hia  recent  extraordinary  triumphs, 
the  most  powerful  prínce  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Europe 
■was  at  length  at  peace,  even  the  Turk  only  looming  in  the  Eaat  as  a 
probable,  not  aa  an  exiating,  enemy.  Eut  Charla,  newly  crowned 
at  Bologna,  carne  ostensibly  ae  the  steadfast  ally  of  the  pope,  and 
Clement  VII.  had  not  the  süghtest  intention  of  renouncing  the  tra- 
ditional  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Catholíe 
princes  of  Germany,  too,  had  their  grounds  of  private  quarrel  with 

■  Henlte  Append.  ad  Caliit.  p.  595.       '  Spalatin.  Annal.  ann.  1520. 
ÍSoript.  Eer.  Mogunt.  I.  831.  839).     Aa  Thamraii  Chron,  Coidieens. 

Albert,  thüughPriiQateof  Germany,  wos 
only  tliirty-five  or  eix  yeara  of  age,  the 
propoflitioD.  wfls  not  an  uureasonable  one. 
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their  Protestant  peers,  aníl,  holding  an  unquestíoned  majority,  were 
not  disposed  to  abanJon  their  positioa.  The  Protestant  princea,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  firm  in  their  new-found  faith,  and,  however 
disposed  to  avert  the  threatened  storm  by  the  sacrifice  of  non-essen- 
tiak,  their  eonvictiona  were  too  strong  for  them  to  retrace  the  steps 
■which  they  had  taken  during  so  many  long  and  weary  years,  It  is 
evident  that,  with  such  materials  on  either  side,  no  reunión  was  prob- 
able ;  and,  even  had  an  accommodation  on  points  of  doctrine  been 
possible,  there  was  one  subject  which  scarcely  seemed  to  admit  of 
satisfactory  compromise.  In  the  states  of  the  refonn,  the  downfall  of 
monachism  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  powers  large 
bodies  of  sequestrated  abbey  lands.  To  the  Catholic  it  was  sacri- 
lege  to  leave  these  in  the  hands  of  the  spoiler;  the  Protestant  wouid 
not  willingly  give  up  the  spoil. 

The  contest  was  opened  by  the  Protestants  submitting  a  statement 
of  their  belíef,  divided  into  two  parta,  the  one  devoted  to  points  of 
faith,  the  other  to  matters  of  practice.  Prepared  principally  by 
Melanchthon,  it  presenta  their  teneta  in  the  mildest  and  least  objec- 
tionable  form,  aod  becoming  the  reeognized  standard  of  their  creed, 
it  has  aítained  a  world-wide  renown  under  the  ñame  of  the  Confes- 
sion  of  Augsburg.  The  questions  of  celibacy  and  monastic  vowa 
were  ably  and  temperateiy  argued ;  their  post-scriptural  origin  was 
shown,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  reformers  to  reject  them 
were  placed  in  a  light  as  little  ofFensive  as  possible.'  At  first,  a 
counter-statement  was  anticipated  from  the  Catholics,  and  negotia- 
tions  were  expected  to  be  carried  on  by  a  comparison  of  the  two,  but 
they  took  higher  ground,  and  contented  themselves  with  drawing  up 
a  reíutation  of  the  Confession.  The  emperor  was  firm.  His  aspi- 
rations  for  the  universal  monarchy,  which  ever  eluded  hia  grasp,  did 
not  comport  with  enqouraging  independence  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  reÜgioua  belief.  In  his  theory,  uniform  subordination  of  religión 
was  a  necessary  elemcnt  of  the  political  system  which  was  to  make 
him  sOYOreign  of  Europe,  and  he  would  listen  to  no  compromise. 
He  was  inclined  to  summary  measureS,  but  the  Catholic  princes  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  rupture,  and, 
after  a  threatening  intcrval,  another  effort  was  made  to  effect  a 
reeonciliation.      Conferences   between   the  leading   theologians   on 

1  Confesa.  AagvistanEe  P.  ii.  Art.  i¡,,  I  of  Melanohthon  is  warmed  in  describ- 

vi,  ing  the  hideoua  líoentiousness   caused 

In  his   Apology  for  the   Aueaburg  ¡  by  the  law  of  eelüjucy  (Lutheri  Opp. 


Confession,  liowever,  eyen  the  coldnesa  I  Jenie,  T.  IV.  p.  252-3' 
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botli  sides  took  place,  and  the  Lutherans,  wamed  of  their  danger, 
■were  more  disposed  than  ever  to  luake  concessions  and  to  accept 
Buch  teMns  as  the  stronger  party  were  wiiling  to  oifer  them.  At 
length,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  drañ  of  a  proposed  plan  of 
accord  was  laid  before  the  Diet.  In  this  the  points  in  dispute  were 
referred  to  that  future  oeeumenic  coimcil  which  had  so  long  been 
demanded  as  the  panaeea  for  all  eccleaiastical  illa,  and  which,  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  continued  expectation,  was  destined  to  fail 
so  miserably  in  reconciling  difficulties,  Such  monasterio  as  had 
not  been  destroyed  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  the  cus- 
tomary  rites  and  observancea  of  religión.  Abbots  and  communities 
who  had  been  ejected  were  to  be  allowed  to  retum ;  and  all  religioizs 
Louses  which  had  been  emptied  of  their  occupants  were  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  officers  appointíd  by  the  emperor,  who  were  to  ad- 
minister  to  their  possessions  until  the  fiíture  council  should  decide 
upon  all  the  points  relating  to  monachism;  the  Proteatants  thua 
relieving  themselves  of  the  aecusation  that  they  Trere  actnated  by 
motives  of  worldly  gain.  Similar  proposals  were  made  with  regard 
to  communion  in  the  two  elementa  and  clerical  marriage.  These 
were  left  as  open  questions  for  the  council  to  settle,  whiie  a  phrase 
of  doubtful  import  aubjected  them  in  the  mean  time  to  the  govem- 
ments  of  the  several  states.'  The  concessions  in  this  project,  how- 
ever,  thoagh  they  might  suit  the  views  of  températe  doctors  and 
princes  in  Germany,  and  though  even  the  Román  curia  might  be 
wiiling  to  grant  them  in  order  to  save  its  threatened  temporal  power 
over  the  Teutonic  states,  did  not  suit  the  policj  of  Charles,  who 
regarded  the  church  as  simply  one  of  the  instrumenta  with  which  he 
was  to  build  up  his  universal  empire.*  It  was  iLot  difficult  for  him, 
therefore,  to  bring  to  nanght  all  such  schemea  of  conoiliation.  The 
restoration  of  all  abbots  and  monks  was  ordered;  restitution  of 
church  lands  wás  commanded,  or  their  delivery  to  the  emperor  to 
be  held  until  the  assembling  of  the  futuro  council ;  and  when  the 
Diet  adjoumed,  Charles  issued  a  decree  enjoining  on  al!  married 
priesta  to  abatain  írom  their  wives,  to  eject  them,  and  to  seek  abso- 
lution  from  their  ordinaries.* 

ÍCartwiiglit's  Memoir  of  Bergenrotli, 
-ondon,  1870,  p.  124). 
'  Sentect.  Caroli  V.  |  6  (Itid.  I, 
610).~Ee8cript.  Caroli  T.  §  5  (IMd. 
III.  512).  Henke,  Append.  ad  Caüxt. 
pp.  695-3. 
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T!ie  threatening  aspect  of  affaira  wamed  the  Protestant  princea 
that  oo  time  wa3  to  be  lost  in  making  provisión  for  mutua]  defence, 
and  ere  the  year  was  out  the  famous  Leagne  of  Schmalkaiden  enabled 
them  ío  present  a  united  front  to  the  powers  which  they  had  virtually 
defied.  Into  the  political  histoiy  of  that  eventíiil  time  it  is  not  my 
province  io  enter.  SufSce  it  to  say  that  they  were  abie  to  maintain 
their  poaition,  and  in  their  own  stateB  to  oppose  the  reactionary 
movement  which  at  times  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destroying 
all  that  had  been  accomplished. 

In  this  their  task  was  complicated  by  the  extravagances  of  those 
whose  enthusiasm,  unbalanced  by  reaaon,  caified  them  beyond 
restraint.  If  Luther  had  found  it  no  eaay  task  to  break  the  chaina 
which  for  80  many  ages  had  kept  in  check  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry, 
he  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  control  that  spirit  once  let 
loóse ;  and  the  wild  excesses  of  Anahaptism  were  at  once  the  exag- 
geration  and  the  opprobrium  of  Lutberanism.  Originally  eamest 
and  self-denying,  the  primitive  Anabaptista  had  captivated  the  fiery 
sokI  of  Carlostadt,  while  Luther  was  in  his  Patmos  of  Wartburg, 
but  the  puré  asceticism  of  Storck  and  Muncer  gradually  grew  irk- 
some  to  the  followers  who  flocked  to  their  standard,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  contemporary  writers,  the  unchaining  of  human  passions  in 
that  lawless  borde  reaulted  in  the  igneum  laptisma,  or  fiery  baptiem, 
by  which  at  Muneter  John  Mathison  eneouraged  the  most  hideous 
licentiousness  in  the  eleet,  to  be  followed  up  by  hia  auccessor,  John 
of  Leyden,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarcha,  promulgated  the  law 
of  polygamy.^ 

Luther,  however,  was  quite  as  resolute  in  setting  limita  to  his 
movement  as  Borne  had  been  in  forbidding  all  progresa,  and  the 
Anabaptista  were  to  him  enemies  as  detestable  aa  Catholics.  The 
Protestant  princea,  moreover,  had  too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  im- 
perQ  their  dangeroua  career  by  any  alüance  with  fanática  whose 
extravagances  provoked  abhorrence  so  general.  The  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  therefore,  altbough  it  sníFered  no  little  from  ao  por- 
tentous  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  reaulting  from  the  destmction 
of  the  ancient  barriers,  escaped  aíí  contamination  in  itself,  and  its 
leaders  pursued  their  course  uudeviatingly. 

Meanwhile  the  League  of  Schmalkaiden  aceomplished  its  purpoae. 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francia  I.  were  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 

'  Kerssenbpoch  Bell.  Anabaptíst.  cap.  15,  81. 
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enconraging  disseneion  in  the  empire.  Tbe  Turk  became  more 
mena<;ing  tlian  ever.  Charles,  alwaja  ready  to  yield  for  a  time 
when  opposition  waa  impolitic,  gracefiíUy  abandoned  the  posifcion 
assumed  at  Augsburg;  and  the  negotiations  of  Schweinfurth  and 
Nümberg  resulted  in  the  deeree  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1532, 
by  which,  Tintil  the  assembling  of  the  íbture  council,  all  religions 
disturhanees  were  prohibited,  and  tbe  imperial  cbamber  was  com- 
manded  to  undertake  no  prosecutions  on  aceoimt  of  beresy.  Tol- 
eration  waa  thus  practically  established  for  the  moment,  but  the 
abbots  and  monlís  who  had  been  ejected,  and  who  had  been  antici- 
pating  their  restoration,  became  naturaJly  restive.  Charlea  cun- 
ningly  sent  from  Italj  ful!  powers  to  the  cbamber  to  decide  as  to 
what  causes  aróse  from  religioua  diaputea,  and  what  were  aimply 
civil  or  criminal.  Thua  intrusted  witb  the  interpretation  of  the 
RatJsboD  deeree,  the  cbamber  assumed  that  claims  on  cburch  lands 
■were  not  included  in  the  forbidden  clasa,  while  oíd  edicts  prohibiting 
the  observances  of  Lutheranism  brought  all  reÜgious  questions  within 
the  scope  of  criminal  law.  The  promised  toleration  was  thus  prac- 
tically denied,  but,  fortunately  for  the  Protestante,  Ferdinand  was 
anxiously  negotiating  for  their  recognition  of  his  dignity  as  king  of 
the  Romana,  and  by  the  Transaction  of  Cadam  in  1533  he  purcbased 
the  coveted  homage  by  accepting  their  construction  of  the  edict  of 
Ratiebon. 

Still  the  Proteatanta  complained  of  persecution  and  the  Catholics 
of  proaelytiam.  The  enauing  fifteen  jeara  were  filled  with  a  series 
of  bootleaa  negotiations,  pretended  settlements,  quarreis,  recrimina- 
tions,  and  mutual  encroachments  which  year  after  year  occupied  the 
Buccessive  Diets,  and  kept  Germany  constantly  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  a  desolating  civil  war.  It  wouH  be  useless  to  diaturb  the 
duat  that  covers  these  forgotten  transactiona,  which  can  teach  us 
hothing  eave  that  the  Protestanta  still  refused  to  recognize  that  the 
schism  was  past  human  power  to  heal ;  that  Rome,  recovering  from 
her  temporary  hesitation,  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  her  pretensions 
to  save  her  aupremacj  over  half  of  Cbriatendom ;  *  and  that  Charlea, 


'  How  little  the  aituation  was  com- 
prehended  U  amusingly  stown  ¡a  s, 
letlflc  from  an  enliglit«ned  and  liberal 
Melate,  Johann  Sclimidt,  Bishop  of 
Vienoa,  to  Ferdinand,  in  1540,  oon- 
cerning    aome    proposed    negotiations 


dítion  precedent  to  reunión  that  all  the 
ehuroh  landa  confiscated  by  the  Protes- 
tants  ahftll  be  restored,  and  the  monastio 
orderfl  reéstablished.  The  mesna  proflía, 
he  admits,  cannot  be  collected,  but 
aome  composition  for  them  ahould  be 
made,— Le  Plai,  Monument.  Concil. 
Trident.  II.  649. 
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as  a  wily  politícian,  was  always  ready  in  adveraitj  to  abandon  with 
a  good  grac«  that  which  he  had  arrogantlj  seized  ín  proeperítj.^ 
How  eager,  indeed,  were  the  Protestants  to  effect  aome  compromise 
which  ahould  relieve  them  from  their  exceptional  poeition  is  strík- 
inglj  manifest  in  the  Artielea  which  Melanchthon  and  his  frienda, 
in  1535,  submitted  to  Francis  I-,  after  the  Sorbonne  had  refiísed  to 
enter  into  a  disputation  or  conference  with  them.  In  this  document 
all  non-essentials  were  abandoned ;  doctrinal  dissidences  were  skil- 
fiíüy  evaded,  and  stress  only  was  laid  upon  auch  r^ulations  as  should 
remove  the  external  corruption  of  the  church.  Melanchthon  pro- 
posed  that  the  monastic  orders  should  be  continued,  but  that  the 
V0W3  should  not  be  perpetual,  so  that  religión  might  not  be  disgraced 
by  the  excesses  of  those  who  had  mistalceu  their  vocation.  So,  as 
regardiS  priestly  celibacy,  he  proposed  that,  as  human  nature  ren- 
dered  it  impossible  to  supply  the  multitude  of  parishes  with  men 
ablc  to  live  in  continence,  those  who  could  not  preserve  their  purity 
should  be  aüowed  to  marry ;  while,  to  prevent  the  dilapidation  of 
church  property,  the  higher  positiona  should  be  reserved  to  men  of 
mature  age,  who  could  íead  a  aingle  life.^  The  Sorbonne,  in  reply, 
condescended  to  no  argument,  but  contented  itself  with  asserting 
that  the  Protestants  desired  the  subversión  of  all  religión,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Melanchthon  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  proclaimed 
a  traitor  by  the  Germans. 

In  all  thia  the  only  point  which  poasesses  special  intereat  for  us  is 
another  authoritative  attempt  at  reconciling  the  irreconcüable  which 
occurred  in  1541.  Añer  a  conference  between  Melanchthon  and 
Dr.  Eck  at  Worms,  Charles  himself  presented  to  the  Diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  a  statement  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  with  propositions  for  mu- 
tual concession  and  compromise.  In  the  course  of  this,  he  reviewed 
the  practico  of  the  church  in  various  ages  with  regard  to  sacerdotal 
celibacy,  admitting  that  the  enforcement  of  it  was  not  in  a«cordance 
with  the  ancient  eanons,  and  indicating  a  wiliingness  to  see  it  abro- 
gated.*  The  Protestants,  who  were  ready  to  make  many  sacrifices 
for  peace,  hailed  thia  intimation  with  triumph,  stoutly  insisting  on 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  rule,  which  they  stigmatized  aa  unjust 


1  Ad  elabórate  series  of  documenta 
relating  to  these  transactions  may  be 
found  in  Goldast.  Constit.  Imp.  I.  511, 
III.  172-235.  Also  in  Le  Plat,  Mon- 
ument.  Concil.  Trident.  Vol.  II. 


'  Artic,  if  elanoh.  ad  K^em  Jh«jioÍ!e, 
No.  X.,  XI.  (Le  Plat,  op.  cit.  II. 
785-7). 

'  Lib.  ad  Rationeni  Concord.  ineun- 
dam  Art.  xxii.  J  13  {Goldaat.  II.  199). 
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and  pemicious.'  So  nearly  did  the  parties  at  lengtli  approacb  each 
other,  that  there  appeared  every  reason  to  anticípate  a  successín! 
result  to  the  effort,  when  Paul  III.  again  interfered  aod  pronounced 
aü  the  proceedings  nuil  and  void,  as  the  church  alone  had  power  to 
regúlate  ita  intemal  affairs.  The  expectations  escit^id  by  these  ne- 
gotiations  naturally  stimulated  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  change 
io  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  ^he  next  jeár  we  Snd  Pau!  III, 
obliged  to  exhort  the  Bishop  of  Merseburg  to  resist  the  clamora  of 
his  Bubjects,  who  demanded  the  abrogation  of  priestly  celibacj  aJid 
the  use  of  the  cup  for  the  laity,  under  threats  of  ejecting  him.  The 
pope  evidently  eonaidered  the  Germana  unduly  impatient,  since  they 
objected  to  await  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  -was 
called  to  decide  upon  these  mattcrs.^ 

Charles  had  long  recognized  that  the  perpetual  menace  of  a  pow- 
erfiíl  confederation  such  as  the  Schmaltaldic  League,  entertaining 
constant  relations  Tvith  the  esternal  enemies  of  the  empire,  was  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  Germany  and  with  an  imperial  power 
such  as  he  was  resolved  to  wield.  The  time  at  last  carne  for  the 
development  of  bis  plans,  The  skill  of  Alva  and  the  treachery  of 
Manrice  of  Saxony  were  crowned  with  success,  The  battle  of  Muhl- 
berg  brote  the  power  of  the  Protestants  utterly,  and  laid  them  help- 
less  at  the  feet  of  their  bitterest  foes.  Tet  the  progresa  of  the  new 
ideas  had  already  placed  them  beyond  the  control  of  even  the  tri- 
umphant  Charles,  though  he  had  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesae  in  his  dungeons.  When,  at  the  Diet  of  Anga- 
burg,  in  1548,  he  proposed  the  curious  arrangement  tnown  as  the 
Xnterím,  by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  matters  quiet  until  the  final 
verdict  of  that  oecumenic  council  which  constantly  vanished  in  the 
distanoe,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  permit  all  married  priests  to  retain 
their  wives  until  the  question  should  be  decided  by  the  fiíture  council. 
A  faint  expression  of  a  preference  for  celibacy,  moreover,  waa  sig- 
nificant  both  in  what  it  eaid  and  what  it  left  unsaid,* 


•  Eespons.  Proteatant.  Art.  x.  g  8 
(Ibid.  II.  206}.  This  wais  still  more 
fltrongly  ¡nsisféd  on  in  a  paper  sulae- 
quenfly  drswn  up  by  Bucer  and  pre- 
Bented  in  the  ñame  of  the  Proteatanta. 
—Eespons.  Protestant.  c.  11-14  (Ibid. 
p.  213). 


Bunt  Domini  etc.  (I.  Cor.  vii.)  eoque 
magia  optandum  muí  tos  inveniri  clericoa 
qui  cum  ctelibea  aint  Tere  etiam  eon- 
tineant,  tamen  quum  raulti  qui  minia- 
terii  ecclesiastici  functionea  tenent,  jam 
multis  in  ¡ocis  duierlst  uzores,  quas  a 
se  dimitiere  nolint;  super  ea  re  gener- 
alis  concllü  aententia  expectetur,  cum 
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The  Interim,  of  course,  eatisfied  neither  party.  The  Oatholics 
regarded  it  as  an  unauthorized  reformation,  the  Proteatants  as  dia- 
guised  popory.  Charles,  however,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
obliged  manj  of  the  Lntheran  Btates  to  accept  it ;  while,  as  regards 
the  Catholics,  he  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  show  the  pope  tbat  he, 
too,  üke  Henry  VIII.,  could  regúlate  the  consciences  of  bis  suhjecta, 
and  prescribe  their  religious  faith.  He  had  broben  ivith  Paul  III, ; 
the  council  of  Trent,  against  his  wishes,  had  been  removed  to  Bo- 
logna  on  a  frivoloua  pretext ;  and  a  schism  like  that  of  England  was 
apparently  impendiag.  At  the  least.  Charles  might  not  unreason- 
ably  desire  to  manifest  that  at  last  he  was  mdependent  of  that  papal 
power  with  which  mutua!  neceseities  had  so  long  enforced  the  closest 
relations,  and  to  prove  that  deference  to  his  wishes  waa  henceforth  to 
be  the  price  of  his  all-important  support.  He  demanded  that  legatea 
shoald  be  sent  to  Germany  armed  with  extraordinary  powers,  among 
■which  was  included  authority  to  grant  dispenaations  to  married  priesta. 
Paul  III.  referred  the  request  to  the  Sacred  CoUege  and  to  the  council 
then  sitting  at  Bologna,  and  it  was  uuanimoualy  replied  that  it  should 
be  granted,  with  the  limitations  that  monks  should  not  be  included, 
and  that  priests  thus  permitted  to  retein  their  wives  should  not  exer- 
cise  their  fiínctions  or  enjoy  the  finiits  of  their  benefices,^  That  Paul 
forthwith  dispatched  three  nuncios  entrusted  with  authority  to  do  this 
shows  not  only  tlie  diapoaition  which  then  existed  to  relax  the  rigor 
of  the  canons  respecting  celibacy,  but  also  the  importance  which  the 
question  had  assumed  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,^  though 
an  absolute  refusal  was  soon  afterwarda  retumed  to  the  request  of  a 
Germán  prince  (supposed  to  be  the  Duke  of  Bavaría)  requesting  for 


alioqui  mutatio  in  ea  re,  ut  Eunc  sunt 
témpora,  sinegrayi  rerum  perturbatione 
nunc  ¿eri  noa  posEÍt.^aterim  cap. 
XXVI.  I  17. 

Charles  must  haré  entertained  Üio 
eipeetation  that  a  ehange  would  te 
authorized  by  tbe  council  of  Trent,  or 
prudence  would  have  dictated  tlie 
polioy  of  not  leaving  the  matter  open 
with  the  conacioueness  that  tbe  diffi- 
culty  could  only  become  daily  greater 
by  tolerance. 

•  Le  Plat,  Monument.  Conoil.  Tri- 
dent.  IT.  1&-26. 

'  PallaTiciai,  Storia  del  Condlio  di 
Trente  Lib.  xii.  c.  8.  Zacearía  (Nuova 
Giustifioaz.  pp.  145,  266),  while  admit- 


ting  the  faet,  síates  that  the  original  of 

this  document  has  been  sought  fot  in 

;  though  it  had  long  b""~"  ^  — 


however,  Jodocus,  Bishop  of  Lubí 
a  aub  1 1  te  t  te       th       p  ^ 

the   leg  tea       j    re   that  pn    ts 
restored    hall     b  nd  n  th       w 
condit    n      t      p  essed   n    h         ¡ 
bull  (Ib  d   p   1211) 

Both  from  this     nd  fr  m  th 


th       I  t 
n  th     C  th  1 


th 
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hia  aubjects  tlie  use  of  the  cup,  pñestly  marriage,  and  the  relaxation 
of  tte  obligation  of  fasting,' 

Temporajy  expedienta  and  compromisea  Buch  as  these  are  inter- 
esting  merely  as  they  mark  the  progress  of  opinión.  Paltiy  make- 
shifts  to  elude  the  decisión  of  that  which  had  to  be  decided,  they 
exercieed  little  real  infiuence  on  the  hiatory  of  the  time.  It  is  true 
that  when  Charles,  in  1551,  at  the  Diet  of  Augaburg,  isaued  a  cali 
for  the  reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent,  he  confinoed  the  Int«rim 
until  that  council  should  decide  all  unsettled  questions,^  yet  this  con- 
firmation  was  destined  to  be  efiectiye  for  a  period  ludicrously  brief. 
A  fresh  treaaon  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  undid  all  that  his  former 
plotting  had  accomplisheá ;  and,  while  Henry  II.  was  winning  at 
the  expense  of  the  empire  the  delusive  title  of  Conqueror,  Charlea 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  restoring  all  that  hia 
crooked  policy  had  for  so  many  years  been  devoted  to  extorting. 
The  Transaction  of  Passau,  signed  August  2d,  1552,  gave  fiíll  lib- 
erty  of  conscience  to  the  Lutheran  states,  until  a  national  council  or 
Diet  should  devise  means  of  restoring  the  unity  of  the  church ;  and 
in  case  such  means  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  then  the  rights  guar- 
anteed  by  the  Transaction  were  granted  in  perpetuity.*  If  Charlea 
waa  disposed  to  withdraw  the  concessíons  thns  exacted  of  him,  the 
miserable  siege  of  Meta  and  the  increasing  desire  for  afedication  pre- 
vented  him  from  attempting  it ;  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbnrg,  in 
1555,  the  States  and  cities  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  were  con- 
firmed  in  their  right  to  etgoy  the  practices  of  their  religión  in  peace.* 

The  long  straggle  thus  was  over.  The  public  law  of  Germany  at 
last  recognized  the  legality  of  the  transactions  based  upon  the  Refor- 
mation,  and  not  the  least  in  ímportance  among  those  transactions 
■were  the  marriages  of  the  ministers  of  Christ. 

'  Le  Plat,  T.  IV.  p.  27. 

'  Recesa,  aun.  1551   e.  10  {Goldas 
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The  abrogation  of  celibacy  in  Englaud  was  a  proíAss  of  far  more 
perplexity  and  intrica«y  than  in  anj  other  cotÍHtry  ■which  adopted 
the  Reformation.  Perhaps  this  may  be  partially  explained  by  the 
temperament  of  the  ra«e,  whose  6erce  spjrit  of  independence  made 
them  quick  to  feel  and  impatient  to  suffer  the  manifold  evils  of  the 
saíierdotal  system,  whiJe  their  reverential  conservatism  rendered  them 
less  disposed  to  adopt  a  radical  cure  than  their  Continental  neighbors. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  power 
been  bo  resolutely  set  aaide.  In  no  cpuntry  had  eccíesiastical  abuses 
been  more  eamestly  attacked  or  more  persistently  held  up  for  pop- 
ular odium,  and  the  applause  which  greeted  all  who  boldly  denounced 
the  shortcomings  of  priest  and  prelate  shows  how  keenly  the  people 
felt  the  evils  to  whicb  they  \rere  exposed.  William  Langlande,  the 
monk  of  Malvem,  was  no  heretic,  yet  he  was  uneparing  in  hia 
reprobation  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church : — 

[t  of  holi  chirche,  Somonoura  and  hir  le 


Alie  yyeles  springeth,  That  that  with  gile  was  geten, 

There  ¡nparSt  preesthode  ¡s,  TJngraciousliche  is  despended ; 

Prechours  and  techoris  So  harlotea  and  liorea 

Arn  holpe  ivitli  swiclie  goodes, 

And  prechours  añer  silver,  And  Goddes  folk,  for  defauf«  theteof, 

Executoura  and  sodenes,  For-foren  and  spillen."' 

And  he  boldly  prophesied  the  violent  downfaJl  of  the  whole  fabric — 

"  Eigtt  so,  je  clerkes,  

For  youre  coveitise,  er  longo,  Leveth  it  wel  yo  bisshopea 

Shal  thei  demen  do>  ecclesüs,  The  lordehipe  of  jour  londes 

And  youre  príde  depose.  For  erere  shul  ye  lese, 

Deposuil potsntes  de  sede,  etc.  And  lyyen  as  levitici,  etc.'" 

But  while  the  people  greoted  these  assaulta  with  the  keenest  pleasure, 
they  were  attached  to  the  oíd  observances,  and  were  in  no  baste  to 

1  Vialon      of      Piers     Ploughman,  I  Buchanan,  Langlande  waa  alao  author 
Wright's  ed.,  pp.  300,  303.  of  a  tract  "Pro  conjugio  sacerdotum." 

,  -,,  .,        -„,       ,         ,.       i     n     -j    ílbid,  Introduction,  p.  s.) 
'  Ibid.  p.  325. — According  to  David  I '  i  t       / 
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see  tbe  predictions  of  the  poet  fulfiUed.  A  little  sharp  ] 
waa  suffident  to  suppress  all  outward  show  of  Lollardry,  and  there 
waa  no  chance  in  England  for  the  fierce  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
of  the  Taborítes. 

A8  the  sixteenth  century  opened,  John  Colet  did  good  irork  in 
disturbing  the  atagnation  of  the  schoola  bj  his  contempt  for  the 
petrified  theological  science  of  the  schoohnen.  His  endeavor  to 
revert  to  the  Scripturea  as  the  solé  source  of  religious  belief  waa  a 
step  in  advance,  whiie  he  was  unsparing  in  bis  denunciations  of  the 
comiptions  which  were  as  rife  in  tbe  English  church  as  we  have  aeen 
them  elsewhere.  Yet  Colet,  tbough  at  one  time  taxed  with  heretical 
leaninga,  kept  carefully  within  the  palé  of  orthodoxj,  and  aeema 
never  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  the  evils  wbich  he  deplored 
were  to  be  attacked  save  by  a  renewal  of  the  fruitless  it«ration  of 
obsolete  canons.'  Perhaps,  however,  hia  friend  and  diaciple,  Sir 
ThomaB  More,  ia  the  hest  example  of  thia  frame  of  mind  in  Eng- 
land'a  worthiest  men,  the  besetting  weakneaa  of  which  made  the 
Anglican  reformatioíi  a  etruggle  whose  vicissitiides  can  acaree  be 
aaid  to  bave  even  yet  reached  their  final  developrnent, 

Before  Luther  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  More  keenly 
appreciated  the  derelictiona  of  the  church,  and  aJlowed  hia  wit  to 
satirize  its  vices  -vfith  a  freedom  which  showed  the  acantiest  respect 
for  the  sanctity  claimed  by  ita  hierarcby.'  Yet  when  Luther  carne 
with  his  heresies  to  aweep  away  all  abuses.  More 'a  gentle  and  tender 


'  Iq  b  sermón  before  the  OonTOcation 
of  1612,  Colet  Í8  very  eevere  upon  tlie 
vicea  of  the  church — "  we  are  troubled 
¡n  theae  daya  by  herética — men  rond 
■wiÜi  strange  follj— but  fhis  hercsy  of 
theirs  is  not  bo  pestíleatial  and  pemi- 
cious  to  US  and  the  people  as  the  vieioue 
and  depraved  livea  of  the  clergy" — 
and  he  ui^es  the  prelatea  to  revive  the 
anoient  canons,  the  enibreement  of 
which  would  purífy  tbe  church.  (See- 
bohm's  Oiford  Eeformera  of  H98,  p. 
170.    London,  1867.) 

The  title  of  thia  work  seems  to  me  a 
mianomer.  Neither  Coiet  ñor  Eraamua 
had  the  aggressive  spirit  of  martyrdom 
which  waa  rasential  to  the  character  of 
a  reformer  ia  those  fierce  times.  They 
could  deplore  esieting  evíla,  but  lacked 
all  practical  boldness  in  applying  reme- 
dies, and  their  influence  is  only  to  be 
traced  Id  tbe  minds  which  thev  unwit- 
tinglj  trained  to  do  work  which  liiej 
themselvea  abhoned. 


Sed  ñsri  ei  tís  prseBul,  utnimc^ue  cftTe.'' 
T.  Mori  Opp.  p.  249.     Príinco- 
furti,  1689. 
And  he  addreases  a  pariab  prieat : — 
"  Quid  faciaat  fagiantre  tni,  quo  cerneré 


Qute  facía,  hffio  togiant :  qnffi  fugia,  hioo 

Ibid.  p.  247. 
See  also  hia  epigranis  "  In  Posthumura. 
Epiaeopum,"  "In  Episoopum  illitera- 
tura,"  "  De  Nautis  ejicientibus  Mona- 
chum,"  eto. 
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spirit  was  roused  to  a  vulgarity  of  vituperation  wliich  eamed  for  íiim 
a  distinguiahed  place  amoug  the  foul-mouthed  polémica  of  the  time, 
and  which  is  absolutely  unfit  for  translation.^  áb  regards  ascetie 
observances,  before  the  Lutberan  movement,  More  seems  ío  have 
inclined  towards  condemning  all  practica  that  were  not  in  aecord- 
ance  with  human  iiature,  though  he  appears  willing  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  some  special  sanctity,  though  not  ^¥i8dom,  in  conquer- 
ing  nature.'  After  the  commeneement  of  the  Reformation,  however, 
his  views  underwent  a  rea«tion,  and  he  not  oniy  defended  monastie 
vows,  but  he  even  went  so  far  aa  to  argüe  that  by  the  recent  mar- 
riagea  of  the  Sason  reformers  God  had  manifested  his  signal  dis- 
pleasure,  for  in  the  oíd  law  true  priests  could  be  joined  only  to  the 
chastest  virgins,  while  God  permitted  these  false  pastora  to  take  to 
wife  none  but  public  strumpets.*  If  he  accused  Luther  of  sweeping 
away  the  venerable  traditiona  of  man  and  of  God,*  he  showed  how 
conscientious  was  this  rigid  couBervatism  when  he  laid  hia  head  upon 
the  block  in  testimony  for  the  principal  creation  and  bulwark  of  tra- 
dition — the  papal  supremacy. 

A  community  thua  halting  between  an  acute  perception  of  exísting 
evüs  and  a  resolute  determination  not  to  remove  them  waa  exactly 
in  the  temper  to  render  the  great  movement  of  the  sizteenth  eentury 
i  passage  More  describes  h¡a 


is¡o  ad  Lutherum,  paísim; 
"  Fater,  frater,  potator  LutheniB," 
seema  tó  be  a  favonte  expressíon,  but  is 
mild  in  comparisou  whli  others — 
"  noyum  inferocum  Deum,"  "  Sataniata 
Luthenia,"  "pediculoso  fraterculo." 
Luther'a  friends  are  "  nebulonum,  po- 


tuu), ' '  and  More  winds  up  bis  theologi- 
cal  ai^unient  with — "furioaum  frater- 
oulum  et  latriaarium  nebulonem  cum 
suis  funis  et  fiíroribus,  oum  auis  merdis 
et  stercoribua  cacanteja  oacfttumque 
relicquere. " 

Luther  wm  hiraself  (l  master  in 
theological  abusa,  but  More's  admiriog 
biograplier,  Stapíeton,  boasta  that  the 
Germán  was  appalled  at  tliQ  auperior 
vigor  of  the  Engliehmají,  and  for  the 

Qflf, 

__    ^ {Stapletoni    Vit. 

Morí  cap.  iv.)  Aa  More,  however, 
publiahed  the  traot  uuder  the  name  of 
Williom  Eoaae,  an  Engliahman  who 
had  recently  died  in  Eoine,  Luther'a 
' isily  to  be  aecounted 


Utopians  a 


vivere:  ad  id  siquidem  a  Deo 
inatitutoa  esse  nos.  _.  .  .  Vitara  ergo 
jueundam,  inquiunt,  id  est  voluptatem, 
tanquaiu  operationum  omnium  finem, 
ipsa  nobis  natura  prsescribit:  ex  cujus 
prüesorípto  vivero,  virtutem  deñniunt  " 
fütopite  Lib.  II.  Tit.  de  Peregrinatione). 
In  anotber  paaaage,  however,  he  de- 
scribes two  sects  or  heresies,  the  one 
conaisting  of  men  who  absíained  from 
marciage  and  tlie  uae  of  fiesh,  the  other 
of  those  who  devoted  themaelvea  to 
labor,  maiTjing  aa  a  duty  and  indulgíng 
in  food  to  increase  their  atrength,  and 
sajs  of  them  "Hoa  Ulwpíani  pruden- 
tiores,  at  illos  sanctiores  repntant  (Ibid. 
Tit.  de  Keligionibus). 

>  Kespons.  ad  Lutherum  Perorat. 

It  ahould  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
was  vfTÍtten  añer  hia  friend  Eraamua 
had  publicly  given  in  his  adhesión  to 
marriage  aa  the  only  reraedy  for  sacer- 
dotal comiption. 

'  Ibid.  Lib.  I.  cap.  iv. 
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as  disastrous  to  themselves  aa  posible.  Ho"9f  to  meet  tlie  inevitable 
under  sucii  conditiona  waa  a  problem  which  well  might  tax  tbe 
acuteat  intellect,  and  Wolsej,  whose  fate  it  was  to  undertake  tbe 
tasb,  6eem3  to  have  been  inspired  with  more  tJian  bis  customarj 
audaeioua  ingenuity  in  seeking  tbe  solution. 

Wolsey  bimaelf  was  no  ascetic,  as  tbe  popular  inscription  over  the 
door  of  bis  palace — "Domus  meretricium  Domini  Cardinalis  "-r- 
BufBciently  attests.  A  viaitation  of  the  religious  bouses  undertaken 
in  1511  bj  Arcbbisbop  Warbam  had  revealed  all  tbe  o!d  iniquities 
witboTit  cajliüg  forth  any  remedj  bejond  an  admonition.^  In  1518, 
Wolsey  bimself  bad  attempted  a  systematic  reformation  in  bis  diocese 
of  York,  and  had  revived  the  ancient  canons  punisbing  concubinage 
among  hia  priesthood;'  and  in  1519  wefind  bim  appljing  to  Leo  X. 
for  a  Biill  conferring  special  power  to  correct  tbe  enormities  of  the 
clergy.^  When,  in  1523,  he  proposed  a  general  visitation  for  the 
reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  Fox,  Biabop  of  AVinchester, 
urged  it  as  in  tbe  highest  degree  necessary,  síating  tbat  he  bimself 
bad  for  tbree  years  been  devoting  all  his  energies  to  restore  discipline 
in  hia  diocese,  and  that  bis  efforts  bad  been  so  utterly  fruitless  tbat 
be  had  abandoned  all  bope  of  any  change  for  the  better/  Oranmer, 
indeed,  in  his  "  Confutation  of  Unwritten  Verities,"  had  no  besitation 
to  say  that  "  within  my  memory,  wbich  ia  above  thirty  yeara,  and 
also  by  tbe  Information  of  others  that  be  twenty  yeara  eider  than  I, 
I  could  never  perceivc  or  leam  that  any  one  priest,  under  the  pope's 
kingdom,  was  ever  punished  for  advoutry  by  bis  ordinary."'  It 
may  readily  be  believed,  therefore,  tbat  Wolsey  fully  recognized  tbe 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  wom-out  weapona  of  discipline.  Yet  be  was 
too  shrewd  a  statesman  not  to  foresee  tbat  reformation  from  within 
or  from  without  must  come,  and,  in  taking  the  initiative,  he  com- 
menced  by  quieüy  and  indirectly  attacking  the  monastic  orders. 
As  a  munjfieent  patrón  of  letters,  it  was  natural  that  be  should 
emulate  Merton  and  Wykeham  in  founding  a  coUege  at  Oxford ; 
and  "Cardinal's  College,"  now  Cbrist  Church,  became  the  lever 
■witb  wbich  to  topple  over  the  vast  monaatic  system  of  England, 

The  development  of  the  plan  was  cbaraeteristically  insidious. 
By  a  Bull  of  April  3d,  1524  (eonfirmed  by  Henry,  May  lOtb), 


'  Froude's  England,  Ch.  x. 

=  Wilkms  III.  669,  678. 

'  Card.  Eboracens.  Epiat.   t.  (M.ar 

ae  Ampliss.  Colleet.  III.  1289). 


*  Strjpe's  Ecclea.  Memorials,   T.   I. 
App.  p.  19. 

'  Strype's    Memorials    of   Oranmer, 
Bk.  II.  di.  V. 
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Clement  Vil,  autLorized  him  to  suppress  the  prioiy  of  St.  Í"redis- 
wood  at  Oxford,  and  to  remove  the  monks  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
Terting  it  into  a"CoUegiuin  Clericorum  Seculonim,"'  This  iraa 
followed  hj  a  Bull,  dated  Augast  21st  of  the  same  year,  empowering 
him  aa  légate  to  make  iaquisition  and  reformation  in  all  reiigioua 
houses  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  incarcerate  and  punish  the 
iumates,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  property  and  privileges,  all 
grants  or  charters  to  the  contrary  notwithetanding.^  The  real  pur- 
port  of  this  extraordinary  commission  is  shown  by  the  epeedj  isaue 
of  yet  another  Bull,  dated  September  llth,  conceding  to  him  the 
confiseation  of  monaateries  to  the  amount  of  3000  ducats  anuual 
rental,  for  the  endowment  of  his  college,  and  alleging  aa  a  reason 
for  the  measure  that  many  establishmenta  had  not  more  than  five  or 
sis  inmates,* 

The  affair  waa  now  fully  in  train,  and  proceeded  with  accelerating 
momentum.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1525,  Henry  confirmed  the  incor- 
poration  of  the  college;  his  letters-patent  of  May  Ist,  1526,  enu- 
mérate eighteen  monaateries  suppressed  for  ita  benefit,  while  other 
lettera  of  May  lOth  grant  seventy-one  churchea  or  rectories  for  iía 
support,  and  yet  other  grants  are  alluded  to  as  made  in  lettera  which 
have  not  been  preserved.*  In  1528  these  were  followed  by  varions 
other  donations  of  religious  houses  and  manors;  and  during  the 
same  yeai  Wolsey  founded  another  Cardinal's  College  at  Ipswich, 
■which  became  a  fresh  source  of  absorption.^ 

Had  Henry  VIII-  entertained  any  preconceived  deaign  of  sup- 
presaing  the  religious  houses,  his  impatient  temper  would  scareely 
have  allowed  him  to  remaio  so  long  a  witnesa  of  this  spoliation 
withont  taking  hia  share  and  carrying  the  matter  out  with  his 
accustomed  boldness  and  disregard  of  conaequenees.  At  length, 
hoirever,  he  claimed  his  poríion,  and  procured  from  Clement  a  BuU 
dated  November  2d,  1528,  conceding  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oíd  foundations  of  the  King's  CoIIeges  at  Cambridge  and  Windsor, 
the  eupprcasion  of  monaateries  to  the  annual  valué  of  8000  ducate.* 


1  Kjmer'a  Fcedora.  SIV.  15. 

'  Wilkins  III.  704— Bishop  Burnet 
flays  that  Wolsey's  design  in  procuring 
ttifl  Bull  waa  to  suppresa  all  monas- 
ter¡ea,  but  that  he  waa  persuaded  to 
abandon  hia  purpose  on  account  of 
oppositioa  and  dread  of  ecandala. — 
Hist.  Keform.  Vol.  I.  p.  20  (Ed.  1679). 

•  Kymer,  XIV.  24.— Confirmed  hy 
the  king,  January  7, 1525  (Ibid.  p.  82j. 


*  Ihid.  pp.  156-6,  172-5. 


Kome  to  Wolsey,  descr¡binga  eoaference 
on  this  subject  witli  the  Pope,  wherein 
¿e  fraely  acknowledged  the  propriety  ot 
deatroying  those  houses  which  were 
nothing  but  a  "  Soaadalum  religionis." 
— Strjpe,  Eceles.  Memoriala,  I.  App.  53. 
»  Bymer,  XIV.  pp.  S70-1. 
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TLia  waa  followed  by  another,  a  few  days  later,  empowering  Wolsey 
and  Campeggi,  co-Iegates  in  the  affair  of  Queen  Katharinc's  divorce, 
to  unjte  to  other  monasteries  all  those  containing  less  than  twelve 
inmatea — tln^  suppressing  the  latter,  of  which  the  number  was  very 
large/  Another  EuU  of  the  same  date  {November  12th)  attacked 
the  larger  abbeys,  which  had  thus  far  escaped,  It  ordered  the  two 
cardinala,  nnder  request  from  the  king,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  suppressing  the  rich  monasteries  enjoying  over  10,000  ducats  per 
annum,  for  the  purpose  of  convertmg  them  into  bishoprics,  on  the 
plea  that  the  aeventeen  sees  of  tbe  kingdom  were  insuffieient  for  the 
spiritual  wanís  of  tbe  people,'  The  report  of  the  cardinala  apparently 
seconded  the  views  of  Henry,  for  Clement  granted  to  them,  May 
29íh,  1529,  the  power  of  creating  and  arranging  bishoprics  at  their 
discretion,  and  of  sacrificing  additional  monasteries  when  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  revenues.'  It  is  probable  that  the  monta  wbo 
had  been  unceremonionsly  deprived  of  their  possessions  did  not  in 
all  cásea  aubmit  without  resiatance,  for  the  Bull  of  November  12th, 

1528,  suppressing  the  smaller  houses,  waa  repeated  Angust  31st, 

1529,  with  the  auggeative  addition  of  authority  to  cali  in  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  secular  arm.* 

Wolsey  was  now  tottering  to  hia  fall.  Procesa  againat  him  was 
commenced  on  October  9th,  1529,  and  on  the  18th  the  Great  Seal 
waa  deíivered  to  More.  Hia  power,  however,  had  lasted  long  enougb 
to  break  down  all  the  safeguarda  which  had  for  so  many  centuriea 
grown  aro^nd  the  sacred  precincts  of  ecclesiastical  property;  and 
the  rich  foundations  which  covered  so  large  a  portion  of  Engliah  ter- 
ritory  lay  defencelesa  hefore  the  cupidity  of  a  despot,  wbo  rarely 
allowed  any  conaideration,  human  or  divine,  to  interfere  with  hia 
wishes,  whoae  extravagance  rendered  bim  eager  to  find  new  sourcea 
of  supply  for  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  whose  temper  had  been 
aroused  by  the  active  support  lent  by  the  preaching  fríars  to  the 
party  of  Queen  Katharine  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce.  Yet  it  is 
creditable  to  Henry's  self-command  that  the  blow  did  not  fall  sooner, 
although  it  carne  at  last, 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  the  detaila  of  Henry's  miserable 
qnarrel  with  Rome,  which,  except  in  its  resulta,  is,  from  every  point 

>  Rymer,  XIT.  272-3. 
»  Ibid.  278-E. 
»  Ibid.  291-3. 


*  Ibid.  345-5.     A  document  ahowing 


one  pliaae  of  the  stmggle  may  be  found 
in  Strype's  Memnrials  I.  Append.  p.  89. 
It  is  to  tbe  credit  of  Wolsey  tiat  he 
retained  his  interest  ín  his  oolleges  even 
after  hia  fall.  Seehis  ietter  to  fiardÍEer 
of  July  23rd,  1580  (Ibid.  p.  92). 
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of  view,  one  of  the  most  humiliating  pages  of  history.  The  year 
1532  saw  the  proclamation  of  the  king  commanding  the  eupport  of 
hia  subJGcte  in  the  impending  rupture,  and  the  suhscription  of  the 
clergy  to  a  paper  which,  with  unparalleled  servility,  placed  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  constitation  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ahsolute  power,* 
The  following  year  his  long-protracted  divorce  from  Katharine  of 
Arragon  was  coDsuinmated ;  the  aiinates  were  withdrawn  from  the 
pope,  and  Henry  assamed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England.^  In  1535  an  obedient  Parliament  confirmed  the  acta 
of  the  Bovereign,  and  forbade  the  promulgation  of  any  canons  by 
synoda  or  convocations  without  his  approva!.  The  power  of  the 
pope  was  abolished  by  proclamation;  and  Universities  and  prelatea 
rivalled  each  other  in  obsequiously  transferring  to  Henry  the  rever- 
ence  dúo  to  Rome.^ 

The  greater  portion  of  the  monasteries,  which  liad  already  experi- 
enccd  a  foretaste  of  the  wrath  to  come,  haetened  to  proclaim  their 
adhesión  to  the  new  theological  autocracy,  and  meana  not  the  most 
gentle  were  found  to  persuade  the  remainder.  The  Carthusians  of 
the  Oharter  House  of  London  gave  especial  trouble,  and  the  contest 
between  them  and  the  king  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times. 
There  ia  aomething  very  affecting  ¡n  the  account  given  by  Strype  of 
the  humble  but  resolute  resignation  with  which  the  prior  and  his 
monks  prepared  themselves  for  martyrdom  in  vindication  of  the 
papal  supremacy.*  Their  courage  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  Be- 
tween the  27th  of  April  and  the  4th  of  August,  1535,  the  prior 
and  eleven  of  his  monks  were  put  to  death  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  punishment  for  high  treason;*  but  neither  this  ñor  the  efforts 
of  a  new  and  more  loyal  prior  were  able  to  produce  submisaion.  In 
1536  ten  of  the  most  unyielding  were  sent  to  other  houses,  where 
seToral  of  them  were  subaequently  executed,  and  in  1537  ten  more 
were  thrown  into  Newgato,  where  nine  of  them  died  almost  immedi- 
ately — it  ia  to  be  presumed  from  the  rigor  of  their  confinement  and 
the  foulness  of  the  jail.  In  1539  the  few  that  remained  were  ex- 
pelled ;  the  houae  was  seized  and  used  as  an  arsenal,  until  it  ■waa 


'  Pecoek's  Eecorfa  of  tíie  Reforma- 
tion  No.  276  {Vol.  II.  p.  259). 

»  Wilkins  III.  755-62. 

>  Ibid.  770-82,  789.— Parliamentary 
-Hist.  of  England,  I.  625.  In  1582 
Henry  hfld  complained  ío  his  Parlia- 
ment that  the  c\ergj   were  hut   half 


Euhjects  to  bim,  in  consequence  of  their 
oatns  to  the  pope,  and  he  dcsired  tljat 
some  remedy  should  be  found  for  thÍ3 
átate  of  things  (Ibid.  p.  519). 

'  Strype,  Ecolea.  Memor.  I.  195. 

'  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  40 
(Camden  Soc.). — Strype,  op.  cit.  p.  197. 
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given  to  Sir  Edward  Nortii,  who  changed  it  into  a  reaidence,  puUing 
dowD  the  cloistera  and  converting  üe.  churcli  into  hia  parlor.' 

The  mo3t  conapicuous  of  the  recalcitranta,  Lowever,  was  the  pow- 
erfiíl  order  of  the  Franciscans,  These  refiísed  the  oath  exaeted  of 
them,  causing  no  little  trouble,  and  affortüng  a  cover  for  the  intrigues 
of  that  large  body  of  the  clergy  who  -were  dissatisfied  with  the  inno- 
Tations,  but  afraid  of  open  opposition.^  This  precipitated  the  ruin 
of  the  monastic  orders,  which  could  not,  under  any  circumatances, 
have  been  long  delayed,  and  a  general  visitation  waa  considered  the 
most  effeetive  means  of  encompassing  their  destruction.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly  ordered  in  1635,  and  as  their  immorality  and  neglect  of 
their  Bacred  dutiea  had  passed  almost  into  a  proverb,  there  was  not 
much  difficulty  in  accumulating  evidence  to  juatify  the  measure. 
The  vieitation  waa  commanded  to  examine  into  the  fouadation,  title, 
hiatory,  condition  of  diaeipline,  and  number  and  character  of  the 
inmates  of  all  religious  houses;^  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  report  disclosed  a  state  of  affairs  which  called  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  ao  fonl  a  Bource  of  corraption  and  scandal,  The  visitors 
had  their  worb  asaigned  them  in  advance,  and  thej  performed  it 
thoroughly;  bnt  we  cannot  asaume  that  the  evila  which  they 
described  were  the  creation  of  their  own  invention  to  gratify  the 
wiaheB  and  advance  the  purpoara  of  their  maater. 

One  of  the  earliest  abbeya  viaited  waa  that  of  Langdon,  where  the 
viaitor,  Dr.  Leighton,  auddenly  hreaking  open  the  abbot's  door,  fonnd 
him  with  hia  concubine,  whoae  disguiae  aa  a  man  was  discovered 
aecreted  in  a  cofFer.  Leighton'a  aecount  of  this  little  adventiire 
"scríbuIledethisSatterday,"  to  hia  patrón,  Cromwell,  is  full  of  humor, 
ahowing  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  hia  success,  and  how  fidlj  he 
was  assured  that  the  Secretary  would  likewiae  be  gratified  bj  it.* 
Eiahop  Eurnet's  general  sranmary  of  the  reenlt  of  the  viaitation 
assertfl  that  "  for  the  lewdnesa  of  the  confeasors  of  nunneries,  and 
the  great  corraption  of  that  átate,  whole  housea  being  found  almost 
all  with  child ;  for  the  dissoluteness  of  ahbots  and  the  other  monks 
and  friara,  not  only  with  whores,  hut  married  women;  and  for  their 
unnatural  luata  and  other  brutal  practices ;  these  are  not  fit  to  be 
spokeñ  of,  much  leas  enlarged  on,  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The 
fíill  report  of  tíie  visitation  ía  loat,  yet  I  have  seen  an  extract  of  a 

'  Strype,  op.  cit.  pp.  2T7-8.  I     '  WilkiiM  III.  787. 

'  Burnet  1. 182.  I     *  Supptession  of  Monasteries,  p.  175. 
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part  of  it,  conceming  144  houses,  that  contains  abominationa  in  it 
equal  to  any  that  were  in  Sodom."^ 

The  good  bishop  was  not  likely  to  extenúate  irhat  he  had  read,  but 
we  yet  may  readily  believe  the  truth  of  his  account  of  it,  for  we  can- 
not  assume  that  the  charges  were  manufactured,  like  the  accusationa 
against  the  Templars,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  an  excuse  for 
confiscation.  The  monasteríes  were  not  likely  to  have  improved  in 
moráis  since  Archbiahop  Morton  described  »  similar  condition  of 
affairs  half  a  century  earlier ;  ñor  is  there  any  ground  for  imagining 
them  better  than  their  Continental  contemporaries,  whose  iapses  were 
the  subject  of  animadversión  by  censors  favorable  to  the  monastie 
syatem.  Scarce  aaything,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  worae  than  the 
condition  of  the  Gennan  convents  as  described  in  a  document  drawn 
up  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  stimulate  the  sluggish- 
ness  of  the  council  of  Trent.'  A  short  account  of  "  The  Manner  of 
Dissolving  the  Abbeys,"  by  a  contemporary,*  states  the  result  of  the 
viaitation  in  terms  even  etronger  than  those  of  Bumet,  and  Strype 
gives  Bome  mosí  suggestive  extracte  from  the  report  of  the  visitation 
of  the  diocese  of  Litchfield.*  Descriptiona  of  the  disorders  of  special 
houses  are  very  frequent  in  the  prívate  letters  of  the  visitera  and 
commissionera  to  Cromwell,' which  may  be  the  more  readily  believed, 
aince  they  alao  report  favorahly  of  many  abbeys  as  being  well  gov- 
erned,  and  of  the  utmoat  benefit  to  their  neighborhooda  through  their 
generóos  hospitality  and  cbarity.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  some 
districta  at  least,  the  moráis  of  the  laity  were  no  better  than  those 
of  the  clergy.*  Nicander  Nucius,  who  visited  England  about  the 
year  1545,  in  relating  the  snppresaion  of  the  monastie  orders,  gives 
as  bad  an  account  of  their  discipline  as  Eurnet.  He  is  not,  of  course, 
an  origina)  authority,  but,  as  an  impartial  observer,  his  atatements 
are  wortby  of  consideration  as  refiecting  the  current  views  of  society 
at  the  period.^  It  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public 
opinión  abroad  that  a  book  on  the  subject  was  written  in  Italian  by 
William  Thomas,  who  summed  up  by  stating  that  the  visitera  found 
"not  seven,  but  more  than  700,000  deadly  ains,"  and  who  received 
the  reward  of  his  vivacity  by  being  put  to  death  under  Queen  Mary.' 

.,     3X¡.|     Xliv.,     slÜ.,     ilV-,      Slvii., 


'  Hist.  Kefocm.  I.  190-1. 

'  Le  Plat  V.  241-5. 

'  Suppresaion.  of  Monasteríes,  p.  112. 

'  Íceles.  Memorials,  I.  256-7. 

s  SuppresBÍon    of   Monasteries,  Nos. 


«  Ibid.  No.  cii. 

'  Travels   of   Nicander  Nui 

i-71  (Camden  Soc.). 

'  Strype,  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  '. 
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A  portion  of  tlie  people  were  ready  and  eager  to  welcome  the  sec- 
ularization  of  the  religious  houses.  Their  views  and  argumenta  are 
set  forth  Trith  more  forcé  tíian  elegance  iu  the  well-known  "Eeggars' 
Petitíon,"  wliich  calcúlales  that,  bcsides  the  tithes,  one-third  of  the 
kmgdom  wae  ecclesiastical  property,  and  that  these  vast  possessions 
■were  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  hodj  of  men  who  found  their  solé 
serióos  occupation  in  destroying  the  peace  of  families  and  corrupting 
the  virtue  of  women.  The  economical  injury  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  interference  -with  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  were  argued  with  much  cogency,  and  the  ting  -waa  entreated 
to  deatroy  it  by  the  most  eummary  methods,  That  any  one  ^ould 
ventare  to  publish  so  violent  an  attack  upon  the  existing  church,  at 
a  time  when  punishment  so  prompt  followed  all  indiscrctions  of  this 
nature,  renders  this  production  peculiarly  aigniScant  both  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  presumed  in- 
tentions  of  the  king.^ 

The  visitation  produced  the  desired  effect.  In  1536,  after  reading 
the  report,  Parliament  passed  without  oppositjon  a  bilí  Buppressing, 


^  As  publísted  in  the  Harleian  Mi 
cellaay,  the  BeggaiB'  Petitíon  beara  the 
date  of  1588,  but  internal  evidenee 
woiild  ftaaign  it  to  a  time  a' 
the  BuppresBÍon  of  tlie  monosteries,  and 
Bumet  fttliibutes  it  to  tbe  period  under 
consideration,  sajing  that  it  was  written 
by  Simott  Fish,  of  Gray's  Inn,  that  it 
took  mightily  with  the  publie,  and  that 
when  it  was  ba,nded  to  the  kíng  by 
Aun  Boleyn,  "he  lik'd  it  well,  and 
would  not  euffer  anjihing  U>  be  done 
to  the  author"  (Hist.  Reftirm.  I.  160). 
Fraude,  indeed,  aíaigns  it  to  tlie  date  of 
1528,  and  afafes  tliat  "Wolaey  issued  a 
proclamation  apainst  it,  and  further, 
that  Simón  F'A,  the  author,  died  in 
1528  (Hist.  Engl.  Ch.  ti.),  whüe 
Strype  (Eoclea.  Memorialsl.  165)  in- 
cludes  it  ¡a  a  liat  of  booka  prohibited 
by  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
1626.  In  the  edition  of  1546,  the  date 
of  1624  is  attributed  to  it. 

The  t«ne  of  that  which  was  thus 
equally  agreeable  to  the  court  and  to 
the  City,  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing  eitraota,  whÍ(A  are  by  no  means 
the  plftiaest  spoken  that  might  be 
eelecled. 

"J  18.  Tea,  and  what  do  they  more? 
Truly,  nothing  but  apply  themselTeB 
by  all  the  sleighla  they  may  to  have  to 
do  with  pverj  man '3  wife,  everj  man'a 


daugbter,  and  every  man's  maid ;  that 
cuekoldry  should  reígn  over  all  among 

Íour  aubJBcts ;  that  no  man  ehould 
now  hi9  own  child ;  that  tiieír  bas- 
tarda might  inherit  tie  posseaaions  of 
every  man,  to  put  the  nght-begotten 
children  olean  beside  their  inheritance, 
in  Eubrersion  of  all  estatea  and  godly 

"  i  16.  "Who  is  she  that  will  set  her 
handfl  to  work  to  get  three-penea  a  day, 
aad  may  have  at  leaat  twenty-pence  a 
day  to  sleep  an  hour  with  a  friac,  a 
monk,  or  a  príest?  "Wbo  ia  he  that 
would  labour  for  a  groat  a  day,  and 
~ay  have  at  least  twelve-penee  a  day 
'  be  a  bawd  to  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  a 
Mar? 

?31.  Wherefore,  if  yourgrace  w¡l! 
tneir  sturdy  loobies  abroad  in  the 
worid,  fo  get  tliem  wivea  of  their  own, 
to  get  their  living  with  their  labour,  in 
the  Bweat  of  their  facea,  aecording  to 
the  commandment  of  God,  Cfen.  iii.,  to 
give  othecidle  people,  by  their  eiample, 
OGcasion  to  go  to  labour ;  tye  theae  holy, 
idle  thievea  to  the  carta  to  be  ivhipped 
naked  about  every  market-town,  till 
they  will  fall  to  labour,  that  they  may, 
by  their  importúnate  begging,  not  take 
away  the  alma  that  the  good  Christian 
people  would  give  unto  ua  sore,  impo- 
íent,  miserable  people  your  bedemen." 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  all  monasteriea  with  less  than  twelve 
imnatea  or  poasessing  a  revenue  under  £200  per  annum.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-ais  houses  were  swept  away  by  tliis  act,  and  the 
"Court  of  Angmentations  of  the  King's  Revenue"  waa  established  to 
take  charge  of  the  lands  and  goods  thus  Bummarily  escheated.  The 
rents  which  thus  fell  to  the  Iting  were  valued  at  ¿£32,000  a  year, 
and  tlie  movable  property  at  ¿£100,000,  while  the  commisaioners 
Tcere  popularly  snpposed  to  have  been  "as  careful  to  enrich  them- 
selvea  as  to  increase  the  king's  revenue."  Stokesley,  Bishop  of 
London,  remarked,  concerning  the  tranaaction,  that  "these  lesser 
houses  were  as  thorns  soon  plucked  up,  but  the  great  abbots  were 
like  putrefied  oíd  oaks,  yet  they  must  needs  follow,  and  so  would 
others  do  in  Christendom  before  many  years  were  pasaed."  Eut 
Stokesley,  however  tme  a  prophet  in  the  general  acope  of  his  obser- 
vation,  was  mistaken  aa  to  the  extreme  facility  of  eradicating  the 
humble  thoma.  The  country  waa  not  as  easily  reconciled  to  the 
change  as  the  versatile,  more  intelligent,  and  less  reverent  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  cities.  Henry,  unluckily,  not  only  had  not  í 
Purgatory  by  proclamation,  but  had  apecially  recommended  the  c 
tinuance  of  prayera  and  maasea  for  the  dead,^  and  thousanda  were 
atruck  with  dread  as  to  the  fiíture  prospecta  of  themselves  and  their 
deareat  kindred,  when  there  ehould  be  few  to  offer  the  aacrifice  of  the 
mass  for  the  benefit  of  departed  eoula,  The  traveller  and  the  men- 
dicant,  too,  missed  the  ever  open  door  and  the  coarae  but  abundant 
fere,  which  amoothed  the  path  of  the  humble  wayiarer.  Diacontent 
apread  widely,  and  was  soon  manifeated  openly.  To  meet  this,  moat 
of  the  landa  were  sold  at  a  very  modérate  price  to  the  neighboring 
gentry,  under  condition  of  exercising  free  hospitality,  to  aupply  the 
wanta  of  thoae  who  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  conventual  eharity.^ 


'  Articlea  devised  by  the  Kinges 
Highnes  M^estie,  aun,  1536  (Formu- 
larik  of  Faith,  Oiford,  1856  p.  xjxi.)- 

»  Bumet  I.  193-4,  222-4;— Parí. 
Hist.  1. 526-7.  To  our  modem  notions, 
there   is   aometliing   ineipressibly  dis- 

fusting  ¡ji  the  opennesa  with  which 
ribes  were  tendered  to  Cromwell  by 
thoee  who  were  eagec  to  obtain  granls 
of  nbljer  lands  (Suppression  of  Moues- 
teries,  passim).  On  the  other  haod, 
the  abbots  and  abbesses  who  feared  for 
their  houses  had  as  little  scruple  in 
offering  him  large  suma  for  h¡s  protec- 


tion.  Thua  the  good  Bishop  Latimer 
renders  hiraself  the  ¡ntennediary  (Dec. 
leth,  1636)  of  an  offer  from  the  Prior 
of  Great  Malvara  of  600  marka  to  the 
king  and  200  to  Ciomweli  líi  preserve 
that  foundation ;  while  the  Abbot  of 
Feterboro'  tendered  the  enormous  aura 
of  250O  marks  to  the  king  and  £300  to 
Cromwell  (Ibid.  150, 179).  The  liberal 
disposition  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
made  an  impression,  for,  thougb  he 
eould  not  save  hís  abboy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Peterboro' 
— a  sea  exected  upon  tne  ruins  of  the 
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The  plan  was  only  partiaJly  euccessful,  and  soon  anotlier  element 
of  trouble  made  itself  apparent.  Of  the  monka  whose  houses  were 
auppressed,  those  who  desired  to  continué  a  monastic  ufe  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  larger  foundations,  while  the  rest  took  "  capacities,"^ 
iinder  promise  of  a  reasonahle  allowanee  for  their  joumey  home. 
They  received  only  forty  shiliíngs  and  a  gown,  and  with  this  slender 
provisión  it  was  estimat«d  that  about  ten  thousand  were  tnmed  adrift 
upon  the  worid,  in  which  their  previous  life  had  incapacitated  them 
from  eaming  a  support.  The  result  ia  visible  in  the  act  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  "  sturdy  vagabonda  and  beggars,"  passed  by  Parliament 
in  this  same  year,  inflieting  a  graduated  scale  of  penalties,  of  which 
hanging  was  the  ene  threatened  for  a  tbird  ofience.* 

This  was  a  dangerous  additJon  to  society  when  discontent  was 
smouldering  and  ready  to  burst  into  flame.  The  result  was  soon 
apparent.  Añer  barvest^time  great  disturbances  convulsed  the  king- 
dom.  A  riaing,  reported  as  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
.  Lincolnshire,  was  put  down  hy  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  with  a  heavy 
forcé  and  free  promises  of  pardon.  In  the  North  matters  were  even 
more  serióos.  The  clergy  there  were  leas  tractable  than  their  south- 
em  brethren,  and  some  Injunetions  savoring  strongly  of  Protestant- 
iam  aroused  their  susceptibilities  afresb.  Unwilling  to  submit  without 
a  Btruggle,  they  held  a  convocation,  in  which  they  denied  the  royal 
supremacy  and  proclaimed  their  obedience  to  the  pope.  Thia  was 
rank  rebellion,  especiallj  as  Paul  III,,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1535, 
had  iasued  his  Bull  of  excommunication  against  Henry,  and  self- 
preservation  therefore  demanded  the  immediate  auppression  of  the 
reealcitrants.  They  would  hardty,  indeed,  have  ventured  on  assum- 
ing  a  position  of  such  dangeroua  opposition  without  the  assurance 
of  popular  support,  ñor  were  their  expectations  or  labors  disappointed. 
The  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  according  to  report,  soon  numbered 
forty  thousand  men.  Altbough  Skipton  and  Soarboro'  bravely  re- 
sisted  a  deaperato  aeige,  the  succesa  of  the  insurgents  at  York,  Hull, 
and  Pomfret  Castle  was  eneouraging,  and  risings  in  Lancasbire,  Dur- 
ham,  and  Westmoreland  gave  to  the  insurrection  an  aspect  of  the 

•  ' '  Thej  be  very  pore,  and  can  have 
lytjll  servefl  witliowtt  ther  capacytes. 
The  bisühojppys  and  curettea  be  very 
liard  to  them,  withowtt  they  have  thec 
capacytea." — The  Bisbop  of  Doíer  to 
Cromwell,  March  lOth,  1538  [Suppres- 
sion  of  MonastGriaa,  p.  193).  Thuae 
"capaeitiea"  empoweréd  them.  to  per- 


form.  the  funotloos  of  sacular  priests. 
The  good  bíshop  pleads  that  certain 
poor  monka  may  obtain  tbem  wiüiout 
paying  the  usual  fea. 

»  27  Henry  VIH.  o.  25,  renewed  by 
28  Han.  VIII.  c.  6.— Parliament.  Hist. 
I.  674. 
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most  menacing  cliaraeter.  Good  fortune  and  atilfiíl  strategy,  how- 
ever,  saved  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  little  armj  from  defeat;  the 
■winter  was  rapidlj  approacliing,  and  at  length  a  proclamation  of  gen- 
eral amnesty,  issued  by  the  king  en  the  9th  of  December,  inJuced 
a  dispersión  of  the  rebela.  The  jear  1537  saw  another  rismg  in  the 
North,  but  this  time  it  only  numbered  eight  thousand  men.  Repulsed 
at  Carlisle,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Norfolk,  the  insurgents  were  quickly 
put  down,  and  other  disturbauces  of  minor  importance  were  even 
more  readily  suppressed.' 

Strengthened  by  these  triumphs  over  the  disaffected,  Henry  pro- 
ceeded,  in  1537,  to  make  the  aeknowledgmeot  of  papal  authority  a 
crime  Hable  to  the  penalties  of  a  prsemunire ;  *  and,  as  resistance  was 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  he  commenced  to  take  posseasion  of  some 
of  the  larger  houses.  These  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  were  made  the  subject  of  special 
transactions.  The  abbota  resigned,  either  from  having  been  impli- 
cated  in  the  late  insurrections,  or  feeling  that  their  evil  lives  would 
not  bear  investigation,  or  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  from  a  clear  per- 
ception  of  the  doom  impending  in  the  near  fiiture,  whlch  rendered  it 
prudent  to  make  the  beet  terma  possible  while  yet  there  was  time. 
Thus,  in  these  cases,  the  monks  were  generally  pensioned  with  eight 
marks  a  year,  while  some  of  the  abbots  secured  a  revenue  of  400  or 
500  marks,*  In  an  agreement  which  has  been  preserved,  the  monks 
were  to  receive  pensions  varying  from  53s.  4d.  to  ¿4  a  year,  accord- 
ing  to  their  age.'  In  some  cases,  indeed,  aceording  to  Bishop  Lati- 
mer,  in  a  sermón  preached  before  Edward  VI-,  the  royal  exchequer 
was  relieved  by  finding  preferment  for  most  unworthy  objects — 
"however  bad  the  reporta  of  them  were,  some  were  made  bishopB 
and  others  put  into  good  dignities  in  the  chureh;  that  so  the  king 
might  save  their  pensions  that  otherwise  were  to  be  paíd  them."' 
An  effectual  means,  moreover,  of  inducing  voluntary  surrenders  was 
by  stopping  their  source  of  support,  and  thus  starving  them  out. 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Dover,  one  of  the  commissionera  in  Wales,  writea 
to  Cromwell,  May  23d,  1538:  "I  thinke  before  the  yere  be  owt 


■  Bumet  I.  227-34;  Collect.  160,— 
■Wilkins  III,  784,  792,  812.— Kymer 
SIV.  640. 

í  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  10,— Parí.  Hist. 


difflculty,  even  after  promiscs  had  been 
made  and  agreements  entered  into 
{SuppresBÍon  of  Munasteries,  p,  126). 

*  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  p.  170. 
— Strype's  Eccles.  Memor,  I.  262. 

'  Strype,  Memorials  of  Oranmer, 
Book  I.  Cbap.  ii. 
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tber  scliall  be  very  fewe  howsia  abill  to  Ijve,  but  schall  be  glade  to 
giÉFe  up  their  howseis  and  provide  for  them  selvjs  otberwise,  for  their 
thei  schall  bave  no  living."  In  anticipation  of  the  impending  doom, 
many  of  the  abbots  and  priors  bad  3o!d  everythiüg  tbat  was  salable, 
from  lands  and  leases  down  to  spits  and  kitchen  utensils,  1 
tbeir  honses  compleíely  denuded.  The  letters  of  tbe  c 
are  ful)  of  complaanís  respecting  this  sharp  practice,  and  of  tbeir 
efforts  to  trace  the  property,  Another  mode  of  compelling  sur- 
renders  was  by  tbreatening  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  tbe 
order.  Thus,  in  the  officia!  report  of  the  surrender  of  the  Austin 
friars  of  Glouceater,  we  find  tbe  alternative  given  them,  when  "  tbe 
seyd  ireeres  seyed  ...  as  the  worlde  ys  nowe  they  war  not  abull 
to  kepe  them  and  leffe  in  tber  howseys,  wherfore  voluntaryly  they 
gaffe  ther  bowseys  into  tbe  vesytores  bandes  to  the  kynges  use,  Tbe 
vesytor  seyd  to  them,  'tbynke  nott,  ñor  hereafter  reportt  nott,  tbat 
ye  be  suppresseyd,  for  I  bave  noo  snch  auctoryte  to  suppresse  yow, 
but  onlj  to  reforme  yow,  wb^rfor  yf  ye  woU  be  reformeyd,  accor- 
deyng  to  good  order,  ye  may  contynew  forall  me.'  They  seyd  tbey 
Tvar  nott  abull  to  contynew,"  wbereupon  tbey  were  ejected.^ 

In  tbe  year  1538  tbe  work  proceeded  with  increased  rapidity,  no 
lesa  than  158  surrendera  of  the  largor  houses  being  enrolled.  Many 
of  the  abbots  were  attainted  of  treason  and  executed,  and  tbe  abbey 
lands  forfeited.  Means  not  of  the  niceat  kind  were  taken  to  increase 
tbe  disrepute  of  tbe  monastíc  ordera,  and  they  retaliated  in  tbe  same 
way.  Thus,  the  Abbot  of  Crossed-Friars,  in  London,  waa  siirprised 
in  tbe  day  time  witb  a  woman  ünder  tbe  worst  possible  circumstances, 
giving  rise  to  a  lawsuit  more  curious  than  decent  ;*while,on  the  other 
hand,  the  Ahbess  of  Chepstow  accused  Dr,  London,  one  of  the  vis- 
itors,  of  corrupting  ber  nuns.*     Public  opinión,  however,  did  not 


'  Suppression  of  Honast.  pp.  I9Í, 
203. 

'  A  letter  from  John  Bartelot  to 
Cromwell  shows  tbat  the  abbot  pup- 
chaaed  secreoy  by  distributing  thirty 
pounds  lo  those  who  detected  him,  and 

Eromising  them  thirty  more.  This 
itfer  aum  was  Bubsequentlj  reduced  to 
sil  pounds,  for  whicb  the  holy  man 
gare  his  note.  This  not  being  paid  at 
maturity,  he  was  sued,  when  he  had 
the  Budacity  to  complain  to  Cromivell, 
and  to  threaten  to  proseouta  the  in- 
tniders  for  robbery  and  forcé  them  to 
retum  the  money  paid.    Bartelot  relatas 


his  share  in  the  somewhat  questionable 
transaction  with  great  naiyeté,  and 
applies  to  Cromwell  for  proteotion. — 
Suppression  of  Monaateriee,  Letter  ixv. 
'  This  may  bave  been  tme,  for  Dr. 
London  waa  one  of  the  miserable  tools 
who  are  the  fitting  represen tati ves  of 
tbe  time.  His  deaire  to  discover  the 
irregularitias  of  the  monasticoMecs  aróse 
from  no  reverencB  for  virtue,  for  ha 
underwent  publio  penance  at  Osford 
for  adultetT  with  a  niother  and  daughter 
(Strype,  Eocles.  Memor.  I.  876)  ;  and 
hia  zeal  in  suppresaing  the  monasteries 
was  complemented  with  equal  zeal  in 
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move  fest  enough  for  the  rapacity  of  those  in  power,  and  strenuous 
exertions  were  made  to  stimulate  ¡t.  All  the  foui  stories  that  could 
be  found  or  invented  respecting  the  abbeys  were  raked  together;  but 
these  proving  insufficient,  the  impostures  concerning  relies  and  imagea 
were  investigat^d  with  great  succesa,  and  many  singular  exposurea 
were  made  which  gave  the  king  fresh  warrant  for  his  arbitrary  mea^ 
enrea,  and  placed  the  religioua  housea  in  a  more  defenceleas  position 
than  ever.' 

Despite  all  this,  in  the  aession  of  153S  all  the  twenty-eight  par- 
liamentary  abbots  had  their  writs,  and  no  less  than  twenty  eat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.'  Yet  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the  progresa 
of  puhlic  opinión  were  shown  in  an  act  which  confirmed  the  snp- 
pressiona  of  the  larger  houses  not  embraced  in  the  former  act,  as 
wel!  aa  all  that  might  thereafter  be  suppressed,  forfeited,  or  resigned,* 
and  May  9th,  1540,  by  special  enactment,  the  ancient  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  was  broken  up,  pensiona  being  granted  to  the 
grand  prior  and  some  of  the  principal  dignitariea.*  These  measares 
consummated  the  ruin  of  the  monaatic  sjstem  ia  England.     Hence- 


persecuting  Proteatftnta.  In  1543  he 
made  himself  oonspicuous,  ¡n  conjunc- 
tion  with  Gardiner,  by  having  Jieretics 
bumed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sis 
Articlea.  HU  eagemess  in  this  good 
■work  led  him  to  eommit  pe^jurf,  on 
conviction  of  which  he  was  piUoned  in 
"Windsor,  Readíng,  and  Newbury,  and 
Uirust  into  the  Fleet,  tíhere  he  died. 
— Strjpe,  Memorials  of  Ccanmer,  Book 
I.  Chap.  28,  2V. 

In  fact,  Heniy's  capricious  deepotism 
rendered  it  almost  ¡mpossíble  tíiat  he 
could  be  flerved  by  men  of  aelf-respect 
and  honor. 

'  Burnet  I.  238-43.  —  See  alao 
Froude'a  Hist.  Engl.  III.  286  et  seq. 
During  hiB  YiEilation  ( Au^.  27th,  1538), 
the  Biehop  of  Dover  writes  to  Crom- 
well,  "  I  haye  Malkow'a  ere  that  Peter 
Btroke  of,  as  yt  ys  wrytyn,  and  a  M.  ai 
trewo  as  that "  (Suppression  of  Mon- 
asteries,  p.  212).  In  a  report  of  Dee. 
28th,  1588,  Dr.  London  observes,  with 
dry  bumoc,  "  I  have  dyvers  other  pro- 
pre  thinges,  as  two  heddes  of  seynt 
Úrsula,  wieh  bycause  ther  ys  no  maner 
of  sylver  abowt  tbem,  I  reserve  tyll  I 
have  another  hedd  of  herse,  wich  I 
achall  fjnd  in  my  waye  within  theese 
liiii.  days,  as  I  am  creadably  in- 
formyd  "  (Ibid.  p.  234).  Dr.  Leighton 
writes  in  the  same  spixít  to  Cromwell — 


"  Tee  sball  also  receive  a  Bag  of  Belicka 
wherein  ye  shall  see  Stranger  Thii^  as 
shall  ifppear  by  the  Scripture.  As  God'a 
Coat,  or  Ladie's  Smock;  Partof  God'a 
Supper,  In  ccena  Domini ;  Pars  petr» 
Buper  qua  natus  erat  Jesús  in  Bethlehem. 
Besides  there  is  in  Bethlehem  plenty 
of  Stoncs  and  sometimes  Quapries,  and 
maketh  their  mangers  of  Stone.  The 
scripture  of  every  thing  Bhall  declare 
yon  all.  And  all  these  of  Mayden 
Bradley.  Where  is  a  holy  Father 
Prior ;  and  hath  but  sis  Sons  and  one 
DaughtBP  married  yet  of  the  goods  of 
the  Monastery,  And  he  thanketh  God, 
he  never  meddled  with  married  women ; 
but  all  with  Maidens,  the  íairest  coald 
be  gotten.  And  alwaya  married  them 
right  well.  The  Pope,  oonsideriog  his 
fragility,  gave  him  lieense  to  keep   a 

w :   and  hath  good  writlog,  sub 

Plunibo,  to  diacharge  his  conscience  " 
(Strype,  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  268).— 
Nioander  Nucius  (op.  oÍt.  pp.  51-fi2) 
relates  some  of  the  stoñes  current  at 
the  time  of  the  miracles  engineered  by 
the  monks  fo  stave  off  their  impanding 

'  Parí.  Hist.  I.  535. 


'  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24  (Ibid.  643-44). 
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forth  it  waa  altogether  at  the  king'a  mercy,  and  hia  cbaracter  vaa 
not  one  to  t«mper  power  with  moderation.  In  1539  there  are  upon 
record  fifty-aeven  siirrenders  of  the  great  abbejs,^  and  a  large  murt- 
ber  in  1540,  the  good  house  of  Godstow  beiiig  the  last  of  the  great 
monasteries  to  fall.  Of  the  oíd  monastie  syatem  this  left.otily  the 
ehantries,  free  chapéis,  collegiate  churches,  hospítals,  kc,  ■which  were 
gradually  absorbed  during  the  succeeding  years ;  ^  until  the  necessities 
of  the  king  prompted  a  sweeping  measure  for  their  destniction.  Ac- 
cordingly  in  1545  a  bilí  waa  brougbt  in  placing  them  all  at  bis  dis- 
position,  There  were  some  indicationa  of  oppoaition,  bnt  the  king 
pleadcd  the  expenditures  of  the  French  and  Scottieh  wara,  and  sol- 
emniy  promised  bis  Parliament  "that  all  should  be  done  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  common  profit  of  the  realm,"  whereupon  it  waa 
paseed.*  It  ia  computed  that  the  number  of  monasteriea  suppreased 
by  theae  varioua  measurea  waa  645;  of  collegea,  90;  of  chantriea 
and  free  chapela,  2374;  and  of  hoapitaJa,  110,* 

A  vaat  amoTint  of  property  thu3  passed  into  tbe  banda  of  the  court. 
The  clear  jearly  rental  of  the  Buppressed  housea  alone  waa  rated  at 
X131,607  68.  id. — an  immense  sum  in  those  days;  but  Bumet 
etatea  that  in  reality  it  waa  almoat  tenfold  the  amount.'  Small  aa 
may  have  been  the  good  effected  by  tbeae  enormoua  possessions  in 
the  banda  of  the  monks,  it  waa  even  more  irorthlesa  under  the  man- 
agement  of  its  new  mastera.  Henry  admitted  the  beavy  reaponsi- 
bility  wbicb  he  assumed  in  thua  aeizing  the  wealth  nrhich  bad  been 
dedicated  to  pious  uses,  and  he  entertained  magnificent  achemea  for 
dcTOting  it  te  the  public  benefit,  but  bis  own  necessities  and  the 
grasping  avarice  of  needy  courtiers  wrougbt  out  a  reault  ridiculously 
mean.  Thua  he  designed  to  eet  aside  a  rental  of  ^18,000  for  the 
Bupport  of  eighteen  " Bysbopprycbys  to  be  new  made."*  For  this 
parpóse  he  obtained  full  power  from  Parliament  in  1539,^  and  in 
1540  he  establisbed  one  on  the  remainS  of  tbe  Abbey  of  Weatminster. 


'  Bumet  I.  262-3. 

'  KyinerXIT.,Xy. 

'  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4  {Parí.  Hist.  I. 
661). 

»  Parí.  Hist.  I.  537.  Such  hospí- 
tals, chantriea,  &c.,  aa  were  spared  oy 
Henry  VIII.  were  speedily  swept 
away,  aa  eoon  as  Edward  VI. 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  by 
VI.  c.  lá  (Par!.  Hist,  I. 

'  T]jia  aaj  readily  be 


exaggeration.  A  letter  from  John 
Preeman  to  Cromwell  valúes  at  £80,000 
the  lead  alone  stripped  from  the  dis- 
mantled  houaes  (Suppresaion  of  Monas- 
teries,  p.  290). 

'  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  niemo- 
Tftndum  in  Henry's  own  hand-wiiting 
(Suppresaion  of  Monaeteries,  No.  181, 
p.  263). 

'  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9  (Parí.  Hist.  I. 
5Í0). 
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Those  of  Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Peíerboro'  were  established  in 
1541,  and  iu  1543  those  of  Oxford  and  Bristol,'  and  one  of  them, 
that  of  Westminster,  waa  suppressed  in  1550,  leaving  only  five  aa 
the  result.  The  people  were  quieted  by  assurances  that  taxes  would 
be  abrogated  forever  and  the  kingdom  kept  in  a  most  efficient  átate 
of  defence;  but  subsidies  and  beneyolences  were  immediatelj  exacted 
Tíith  more  frequency  and  energj  than  ever.^  Splendid  foundations 
were  promised  for  institutions  of  leaming,  but  little  was  given;  a 
modérate  sum  was  expended  in  improving  the  sea^-ports,  while  broad 
manors  and  rich  ñtrms  were  graníed  to  favoritos  at  aJmost  nominal 
prices ;  and  the  ill-gotten  wealth  abstracted  from  the  church  disap- 
peared  without  leaving  traces  except  in  the  eudden  and  overgrown 
fortunes  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  fortúnate  or  prompt  enough 
to  make  use  of  the  golden  opportunitj,  and  who  to  obtain  them  had 
no  scruple  in  openlj  teadering  bribes  and  ehares  in  the  spoil  to 
Cromwcll,  the  omnípotent  favorite  of  the  king,*  The  complaints  of 
the  people,  who  found  thoir  new  masters  harder  than  the  oíd,  may 
be  estimated  from  some  specimens  printed  by  Strype.* 

If  it  be  asked  what  became  of  the  "  holy  idle  thieves  "  and  "  sturdy 
loobies  "  whom  the  Beggars'  Petition  so  eamestly  desired  to  be  thrown 
npon  the  world,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  Edward 
VI,  A  poor-law,  the  commencemcnt  of  a  series  whieh  to  this  day 
has  pressed  upon  England  with  ever-increasing  weight,  was  enacted 
in  1552.'  This  tells  its  own  story,  but  even  more  suggestive  was 
another  bilí  for  the  suppresaion  of  vagabondage,  the  provisiona  of 
which  mark  not  only  the  inhumanity  of  the  age,  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  eyil  caused  by  the  violent  acts  of  Henry.  Every  able-bodied 
man  loitering  in  any  place  for  three  days  without  working  or  offering 
to  work  was  he!d  to  be  a  vagabond.  He  was  thereupon  to  be  branded 
on  the  breast  with  a  letter  V,  and  adjudged  as  a  slave  for  two  years 
to  any  one  who  migbt  bring  him  for  that  purpose  beforc  a  justice 
of  the  peace.*  Snch  was  the  ignominious  end  of  the  powerfiíl  and 
wealthy  monastic  ordera  of  England. 


1  Burnet  I.  800. 

•  Stj-fpo,  Ecolea.  Memor.  1.  345. 

'  See  lettera  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley  and  the  leamed  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  to  Cromwell. — Strype,  Eocle«. 
Memor.  I.  263-5. 

*  Op.  eit.  1.  392-403 ;  II.  258-68. 

s  5-6  Edw.  VI.  c.  2  (Parí.  Hist.  I. 


í  1  Edw.  VI.  o.  3.— Parí.  Hist,  I.  683. 
—Burnet  II.  45.  In  1538  the  Bishop 
of  Dover  interoeded  with  Cromwell  for 
licenses  to  enable  some  ejeeted  friars  to 
abandon  their  monastio  gowns,  "For 
off  trewthe  ther  hartt«9  be  oleiie  from 
the  reljKyon  the  more  parte,  so  thej 
mjght  change  ther  cotes,  tha  whyoha 
they  be  not  aibail  to  paye  for,  for  they 
hsTe  no  thenge  "  (Suppresaion  of  Mon- 
asteries,  p.  197J. 
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The  monastic  establishments  of  Ireland  shared  the  same  fate. 
Rjmer'  gives  the  text  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  a  nun- 
nerj  of  the  diocese  of  üublin,  in  1535.  The  insubordination  of  the 
island,  however,  rendered  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  measure  everj- 
where,  and  finallj,  in  1541,  it  was  accomplished  by  virtuallj  granting 
their  knds  to  the  native  chieftains.  These  were  good  Catholics,  but 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  They  joined  eagerly  in  grasp- 
ing  the  spoil,  and  the  desirable  political  object  was  efiect«d  of  detach- 
ing  them,  for  the  time,  from  the  foreign  alliancea  with  the  Catholic 
poTrers  which  threatened  aerious  evÜs.^ 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Henrj'a  atrength  of  will  and  intense  in- 
dividuality  of  chara«ter,  that,  in  thus  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the 
whole  syetem  of  monachism,  he  did  not  jicld  one  jot  to  the  powerfu! 
section  of  his  supporters  who  had  pledged  themaelves  to  the  logical 
eequence  of  his  acts,  the  abrogation  of  sacerdotal  celiba«y  in  general. 
While  every  reason  of  policy  and  stat«smanship  nrged  him  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  marriage  to  the  secular  clergy,  whom  he  forced  to 
transfer  to  him  the  allegiance  formerly  rendered  to  Rome ;  while  hia 
chief  religious  adviacra  at  heme  and  his  Proteatant  allies  abroad  used 
every  endeavor  to  wruig  from  him  this  concession,  he  -steadily  and 
persistently  refused  it  to  the  end,  and  we  can  only  guess  whether  his 
firmness  aróse  from  conacientious  conviction  or  from  the  pride  of  a 
controversialist. 

Notwithstanding  his  immovable  reaolution  on  this  point,  hia  power 
seemed  ineffectual  to  stay  the  progresa  of  the  new  ideas.  An  assem- 
bly  held  by  hia  order  in  May,  1530,  to  condemn  the  heretical  doc- 
trines disseminated  in  certain  books,  shows  how  openly  the  acivocatea 
of  clerical  marriage  had  promulgated  their  vieiva  while  yet  Wolsey 
was  prime  minister  and  Henry  gloried  in  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Numeroua  books  were  denonnced  in  which  celibacy  waa  ridi- 
CTiled,  ita  sanctitj  disproved,  and  its  evil  influences  commented  upon 
in  the  most  irreverent  manner.'     These  doctrines  w 


>  Ftedera,  T.  XIY.  p.  651. 

•  Proude,  Hist.  Eogl.  IV,  643. 

'  Thus  "  An  Expsition  into  the 
Bevenith  Chai>itre  of  the  firste  Epistle 
to  the  Corintnians  "  seeme  to  have  been 
nlraoBt  entirely  devoted  to  an  ai^ment 
against  celibacy,  addueing  all  manner 
of  reaBonsderived  from  nature,  moraUty, 
necessity,  and  Scripture,  and  deacribing 


forcihly  the  evils  arifling  frora  the  rule. 
The  author  does  not  heaitate  to  declare 
that  "  Matñmony  is  aa  golde,  the  spirit- 
uall  estates  as  dune,"  and  the  tenor  of 
his  writings  may  be  linderslood  from 
his  trium^ant  exclamation,  after  in- 
BÍ3ting  that  al!  the  Apostles  and  their 


i=¿aia. 


rried— 
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carried  into  practice,  and  the  orthodox  clergy  had  little  ceremony  in 
visiting  them  with  the  sharpest  penalties  of  the  canons.  It  was 
about  thÍ8  time  that  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  Thomas  Patmore,  the  incumbent  of  Hadham 
in  Hertfordshire,  for  encouraging  hia  cúrate  to  marry  and  permitting 
him  Bubsequently  to  oÉGciate ;  and  the  unfortunate  man  actuallj  lay 
for  three  years  in  gaol,  untÜ  released  by  the  intercession  of  Cranmer.' 
This  severity  ofFera  a  significant  contrast  to  the  lenity  which  punished 
priestly  incontinence  with  trifiing  fines  and  penaltiea,  or  sold  licenses 
to  sin  almost  openly.* 

If  the  reforming  polémica  were  thua  bold  while  Henry  was  yet 
orthodox,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  how  keenly  they  watched  the 
progresa  of  bis  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  how  loud  became  their 
utterancea  as  he  graduaJly  threw  off  bis  allegiance  to  Rome  and  per- 
eecuted  all  who  hesitated  to  follow  in  bis  footsteps.  He  soon  showed, 
however,  that  he  allowed  none  to  precede  him,  and  that  all  conaci- 
ences  were  to  be  meaaured  by  the  royal  ell-wand,  Thua  hia  proceed- 
ings  against  the  Carthusians  and  Pranciscans  in  1534  were  varied 
by  a  proclamation  directed  against  seditious  books  and  priestly  mar- 
riages.  As  ive  have  seen,  some  unions  had  taken  place,  and  aÜ  who 
had  committed  the  indiscretion  were  deprived  of  their  functions  and 
reduced  to  the  laity,  tbougb  the  marriages  seem  to  have  been  recog- 
nized  as  valid.  Future  transgressiona,  moreover,  were  threatened 
with  the  royal  indignation  and  further  punishment — words  of  seriona 
import  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  a  monai'cb,^ 


foole  or  unrighteoua  which  bo  d¡d  chose, 
or  yoii  anticrifltiB  and  deceyvera." 

The  "Sum  of  Scripture"  wfls  more 
modérate  in  ita  espressions.  "  Yf  a 
man  Towe  to  lyve  ehaste  and  in  po- 
vertie  ¡n  a  monasterie,  tban  yf  he  pt;r- 
ceyve  that  in  the  monasteiy  he  lyveth 
woorse  than  he  did  before,  as  in  forni- 
cation  and  theít,  then  he  luaj  leve  the 
cloyster  and  breke  hm   Towe  without 

Tyndale  in  "The  Obedienoe  of  a 
Crlsten  Man  "  ismost  unoompromiBiiig. 
"  Oportet  preshyterem  ducere  uiorem 
duaa  oh  causas,"  .  .  .  "If  thou  Wnd 
thy  self  í«  chftstitie  to  obteyn  that  which 
Criste  purobesed  for  the,  surely  soo  art 
tbow  ftninfidele." 

The  "  Bevelation  of  Antícriate  "  car- 
nes the  war  into  the  eneray's  terrí- 
tcry  in  a  faahion  somewbat  eavage. 
"  Keping  of  virginitie  and  cbastite  of 


e  practices,  aea 

'  "Willíins  III.  778.— Strype,  ¡n  bis 
"  Memorials  of  Cranmer,"  Bfc.  I.  Chap. 
18,  giyea  this  proclamation  as  dated 
Nov.  16,  in  the  30th  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  which  would  place  it  in  1&S8, 
and  Bisbop  Wilkins  also  prints  {III. 
696)  from  Harmer'a  "  Speeimen  of 
Brcors "  the  aame  with  unimportant 
variations,  as  "  given  tbia  16th  day  of 
November,  in  the  13th  year  of  our 
rei(!n,"  which  would  place  it  in  1521, 
It  ¡s  ¡mpoaaible,  however,  at  a  time  when 
even  the  Lutbemns  of  Saionj  had 
Boarceiy  ventured  on   the   inaovation, 
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In  spite  of  all  this,  the  chief  advisera  of  Henry  did  not  scruple  to 
connive  at  infractions  of  tlie  proclamation.  Eoth  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  favored  the  Refonnation ;  tlie  former  waa  himself  secretly 
married,  and  even  ventured  to  urge  the  king  to  reconsider  his  views 
on  priestly  celibacy  ;^  while  the  latter,  though,  aa  a  lajman,  withoat 
any  snch  personal  motive,  waa  disposed  to  relax  the  strictneas  of  the 
rule  of  celibacy.  During  the  visitation  of  the  monasteriea,  for  in- 
stance,  the  Ahbot  of  Walden  had  little  hesitation  in  confessing  to 
Ap  Rice,  the  viaitor,  that  he  waa  secretly  married,  and  asked  to  be 
secured  from  molestation.  The  confidence  thus  manifested  in  the 
friendij  dispoaition  of  the  viear-general  was  aatisfactorily  responded 
to.  Cromweü  replied,  merely  warning  him  to  "use  hia  remedy" 
■without,  if  possible,  cauaing  acandal.*  A  singular  petition,  addressed 
to  him  in  1536  by  the  secular  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  illua- 
trates  forcibly  both  the  confidence  felt  in  his  intentiona,  and  the 
neceasity  of  the  Abboí  of  Walden's  "remedy"  in  the  fearíul  átate  of 
immorahty  which  prevailed.  Thcre  had  been  a  -visitation  in  which 
the  petitionera  admit  that  many  of  them  had  been  fouud  in  fault, 
and  as  their  women  had  been  consequeotly  talicn  away,  they  pray 
the  vicar-general  to  deviae  some  means  by  which  their  consorts  may 
be  restored.  They  do  not  venturo  to  aak  directly  for  marriage,  but 
decency  forbida  the  supposition  that  they  could  openly  request  Crom- 
well  to  authorize  a  aystem  of  concubinage.     Nothing  can  be  more 


that  in  Eogland  prieatly  marriage  oould 
already  have  tecome  aa  commou  as  the 
proclamation  shows  it  to  be.  The  bul! 
of  Leo  S.,tliaiifeing  Henry  for  hisrefu- 
tation  of  Luther,  was  dated  Not.  4th, 
1521,  and  we  may  he  Bure  tliat  the 
king'e  zeal  for  the  faith  would  at  such 
a  moment  haíe  prompted  him  to  much 
more  stringent  measures  of  represaion, 
if  he  had  ventured,  at  that  epoch,  to 
invade  ihe  aacred  predncte  of  ecclesi- 
astical  jurisdiction — a  thing  he  would 
have  been  by  no  means  liícely  to  do. 
The  date  of  1521  is  therefore  evidently 

For  the  same  reasons  I  have  been 
forced  to  rojoct  a  discussion  in  convoca- 
tion  of  the  same  year  ¡Wiltina  III. 
697),  in  which  the  question  of  sacerdo- 
tal mamage  waa  deeided  triumphantlj 
in  the  ftffirmative.  The  procr"'''' — 
are  evidently  thosc  of  Dec  1847. 
flrat  year  of  Edwatd  VI. 

'  Burnet'B  Collections  I.  S19. 


*  MS.  State  Paper  Office  (Frotíde, 
III.  65).  Ap  Eice's  report  to  Crom- 
■wel!  is  sufficientlj  suggestive  as  to  the 
interior  life  of  the  monastio  ordera  to 
deserve  tranBcription.  "As  we  were 
of  late  at  Waídca,  the  abbot  Ihere 
being  a  man  of  good  leaming  and  righj 
sincere  judgment,  as  I  eiamined  him 
alone,  showed  me  secretly,  upon  stipu- 
lation  of  silencB,  hut  onlj  unto  jou  as 
our  ^udge,  that  he  had  contracted 
matrimony  with  a  certain  woman  se- 
cretly, having  present  thereat  but  one 
trusty  witnesa;  because  he,  not  being 
able,  aa  he  said,  lo  contain,  though  he 
could  Dot  be  Buffered  hy  the  lawe  of 
man,  aaw  he  might  do  it  lawfully  by 
the  Mwa  of  G!od ;  and  for  the  avoiding 
of'  more  inconvenienoe,  which  before 
he  was  provoked  unto,  he  did  thus, 
having  confidence  in  you  that  this  act 
shoutd  not  be  anytbing  prejudicial  unto 
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humiliating  than  their  confession  of  the  retations  esistlng  between 
themselves,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  flocks  entrusted  to  their 
spiritual  care.  After  pleading  that  without  women  thej  cannot  keep 
house  and  exercise  hospitality,  they  add:  "We  ouraelves  shall  be 
driven  to  seek  our  living  at  ale-houses  and  tavema,  for  mansiona 
upon  the  benefices  and  vicarages  we  Lave  none.  And  as  for  gentle- 
men  and  svhstantial  koneat  men,  forfear  of  inconvenience,  knowing 
our  frailty  and  accustomed  Uherty,  they  will  in  jwmse  board  us  in 
their  houses."^ 

The  tendencies  thus  exhibited  by  the  king's  advisers  called  forth 
the  remonstrances  of  the  conservatives.  In  June,  1536,  the  lower 
honse  of  convocation  presented  a  memorial  inveighing  strongly  against 
the  progresa  of  heresy,  and  among  the  obnoxious  opiniona  condemned 
■was  "  That  it  is  preached  and  taught  that  all  things  awght  io  be  in 
comen  and  that  Priesta  shuld  have  wiBes,"  and  they  added  that 
books  containing  heretical  opinions  were  printed  "cum  privilegio," 
■ffere  openly  sold  among  the  people,  and  were  not  condemned  by 
those  in  authority,*  PossibJy  it  waa  in  eonscquence  of  this  that  in 
the  following  November  Henry  issued  a  circular  letter  to  bis  bisbops 
in  which  he  commanded  them — "Wbereas  we  be  advertised  that  di- 
vera Priesta  have  presumed  to  marry  themselvea  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  our  Church  of  England,  Our  Pleasure  is,  Ye  ahall  make 
eecret  enquiry  within  your  Dioceaa,  whether  there  be  any  such  resi- 
ant  ivithin  the  same  or  not" — and  any  auch  offendere  wbo  bad  pre- 
sumed to  continué  the  performance  of  their  aacred  fiínctions  were 
ordered  to  be  reported  to  him  or  to  be  arreated  and  sent  to  London.' 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  "Articlea 
devised  by  the  Kinges  Higbnea  Majestie  to  stablysbe  Christen  Quiet- 
nes  and  Unitie  amonge  ua,"  iasued  by  Henry  in  ibis  year.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  ominous  threat  in  the  letter  to  the  Biahopa 


1  MS.  State  Pnper  Office  (Froude, 
III.  372).  It  Í3  not  to  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  clergy  were  worse 
than  the  laity.  During  the  viaítation 
of  the  monasleriea,  Thomos  Leigb,  one 
of  the  visitors,  eays,in  wrlting  to  Orom- 
well,  Aug.  22,  1536,  coucerniíig  the  re- 
gión between  Coventrj  and  Chester 
"  For  certain  of  the  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen,  and  most  commonly  aJI,  liveth 
80  incontinently,  having  their  coneu- 
binea  opeoly  in  their  housee,  with  flve 
or  eís  of  their  ehildren,  and  putting 
from   them  their   wives,   that   all   the 


country  therewith  be  not  a  little  of- 
fended,  and  tftkcth  evil  esample  of 
them "  (Miscellaneous  State  Papera, 
Londoo,  1778,  I.  21).  It  perhapa 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine  tbe 
esaet  responsibility  of  the  clergy  for 
this  immorality  of  their  flocks. 


»  Buraet's  Oollect.  I.  362. 

*  rormularies  of  Faith,  Osford,  1856. 
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tkere  appeara,  about  this  period,  to  have  been  great  uncertainty  in 
the  public  mind  respecüng  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  king's  inten- 
tions.  Two  letters  happen  to  have  been  preserved,  written  iritliin  a 
few  days  of  each  other,  in  June,  1537,  to  Cromwell,  Tvhieh  reveal 
the  condition  of  opinión  at  the  time,  One  of  these  complains  that 
the  vicar  of  Mendelsham,  in  SufFolk,  has  brought  heme  a  wifc  and 
children,  whom  he  claims  to  be  lawfiílly  bis  own,  and  that  it  ia  per- 
mitted  by  the  king.  Although  "thys  aete  bj  hjm  done  is  in  thys 
countre  a  monstre,  and  many  do  growdge  at  it,"  yet,  not  knowing 
the  kjng's  pleasure,  no  proceedings  can  be  had,  and  appeal  is  there- 
fore  made  for  authoritj  to  prosecute,  lest "  hys  ensample  wnponnyebed 
sball  be  occasion  for  other  carnall  evyll  dysposed  prestes  to  do  in 
lyke  manner."  The  other  letter  ia  from  an  unfortunate  priest  wbo 
had  recently  married,  supposing  it  to  be  lawfiíl,  The  "nojse  of  the 
peopull,"  however,  had  jnet  informed  him  that  a  royal  order  had 
commanded  the  separation  of  such  unions,  and  he  had  at  once  Bent 
hia  irife  to  her  friends,  threescore  miles  away.  He  therefore  hastena 
to  make  his  peace,  protesting  that  he  had  sinned  through  ignorance, 
though  he  makes  bold  to  argüe  that "  yf  the  kyngys  grace  could  have 
founde  yt  laufiíll  that  prestys  mught  have  byn  maryd,  they  wold 
have  byn  to  the  crowne  dubbyll  and  dnbbyll  faythefiíll ;  furste  in 
love,  secondly  for  fere  that  the  byschoppe  of  Rome  schuld  aette  yn 
hys  powre  vinto  ther  desolacyon."* 

It  is  evident  from  these  letters  that  there  was  still  a  genuine  pop- 
ular antipathy  to  clerical  marriage,  and  yet  that  the  royal  supremacy 
waa  80  firmly  eatablished  by  Henry's  ruthless  persecutions  that  thia 
Btipathy  waa  held  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and  could  at 


any  moment  have  been  dissi 
■wonder  is  that  any  Convicti 
had  aeen  the  objecta  of  thei 


sipated  by  proclamation.  In  fact,  the  only 
;tion3  remained  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
r  profoundeat  veneration  made  the  sport 
of  avarice  and  derision.  Stately  churchea  tom  to  piecea,  the  stone 
aold  to  sacrilegioua  buildera,  the  lead  put  up  at  auction  to  the  higheat 
bidder,  the  consecrated  hells  cast  into  cannon,  the  sacred  vesaela 
melted  down,  the  holy  relica  anatched  from  the  shrines  and  treated 
as  oíd  bones  and  offal,  the  venerated  images  bumed  at  Smithfield — 
all  this  could  have  left  little  sentiment  of  respect  for  irorn-out  religi- 
ous  observances  in  those  who  watched  and  saw  the  safirilege  remain 
unpuniahed. 

•  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  pp.  160-1. 
30 
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Notwithstanding  the  reforming  influences  with  which  he  was  sur- 
roundeii,  Henry  stemlj  adhered  to  the  position  which  he  had  assumed.' 
When,  in  1538,  the  princes  of  the  SchmaJkaidic  League  offered  to 
pla^e  him  at  its  head,  and  even  to  alter,  if  possible,  the  Augeburg 
Confession  eo  as  to  mate  it  a  common  basia  of  unioQ  for  aJl  the  ele- 
ments  of  opposition  to  Home,  Henry  was  we!l  inclined  to  obtain  the 
political  advantages  of  the  position  tendered  him,  but  hesitated  to 
aceept  it  until  a!l  doctrinal  questions  should  be  settled,  The  three 
pointe  on  which  the  Germana  insisted  were  the  communion  in  both 
elementa,  the  worship  in  the  vul^r  tongue,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergj.  In  the  Convocation  of  tlí&.t  year  a  series  of  questions  was 
submitted  for  decisión  embracing  the  contested  points,  and  the  clcrgy 
decided  in  favor  of  celibacy,  prívate  masses,  and  communion  in  one 
element.'  Thua  sustained,  Heniy  was  firm,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
the  League  spent  two  months  in  conferences  with  the  English  bishops 
and  doctora  without  reeult.  On  their  departure  (August  6th,  1538), 
they  addressed  him  a  letter  argning  the  subjects  in  debate — the 
refusal  of  the  cup,  prívate  masses,  and  sacerdotal  celibacy — to  which 
Henry  replied  at  some  length,  defending  hia  position  on  these  tópica 
with  no  little  still  and  dexterity,  and  refiísing  his  assent  finally,* 
The  reformera,  however,  did  not  yet  deapair,  and  the  royal  preachers 
even  ventured  occaaionaJly  to  debate  the  propricty  of  clerical  mar- 
riage freely  before  him  in  their  sermons,  but  ia  vain.*  An  epistle 
which  Melanchthon  addressed  him  in  April,  1589,  arguing  the  same 
questions  again,  had  no  better  effect.' 

In  the  sprjng  of  1539  Henry  renewed  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
mán princes,  and  hia  envoya  in  soliciting  another  visit  from  deputies 
of  the  Lea^e  held  out  aome  vague  promiaes  of  Iiis  yielding  on  the 
point  of  celibacy.  The  Germana  in  tum,  to  show  their  earneat  desire 
for  unión  with  England,  submitted  a  series  of  propositions,  in  which 
they  Buggested  that  the  marriage  of  priests  might  be  left  to  the  dia- 
cretion  of  the  pope,  and  that  if  it  were  to  be  prohibited  only  persona 


liberty  to  many  i 
their  houses,  wtf 


lade   one    exception.      Nuns 
before  the  age  of  21  were  at 
after  the  j'  --' -^---  -' 


lereat,  aceording  to  Dr. 
London,  they  "be  wonderfull  gladde 
.  .  .  and  do  pray  rigbt  hartely  for  the 
kiniresiaajestie"  (Suppression of  Mon- 
asteries,  p.  214). 
'  Strype's  Eccles.  Memor.  I.  S20. 


'  Burnet  I.  254-55;  Collact.  832, 
347. 

'  ' '  Nothing  has  jet  been  aettled  con- 
ceming  the  marrií^e  of  the  clergy,  al- 
though  some  persona  have  very  &eely 
prea3ied  before  the  king  upon  the  sub- 
iect." — John  Butler  to  Coniad  Pellicaa 
{ProudsIII.  381). 

5  Burnet,  Collect.  I.  329. 
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advanced  in  Ufe  should  be  ordained.*  Both  parties,  however,  were 
too  firmly  set  in  their  opinions  for  aceord  to  be  possible.  Notwith- 
stajiding  any  seeming  hesitation  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  moment, 
Henry's  miad  was  fuUy  made  up,  and  the  consequencea  of  endeavor- 
ing  to  persuade  him  agalnst  hÍ8  prejudices  aoon  became  apparent. 
Even  whiie  the  negotiations  were  in  progresa  he  had  issaed  a  series 
of  injunctions  dcgrading  from  the  priesthood  all  married  clergy,  and 
threatening  with  imprisonment  and  bis  displeasure  all  who  should 
thereafter  marry.^  Argumcntation  confirmed  hia  opinions,  and  he 
proeeeded  to  enforce  them  on  his  subjects  in  his  own  savage  manner, 
"for  thoiigh  ou  all  other  points  he  had  set  up  the  doctrines  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,"  yet  on  these  he  had  committed  himself  as  a 
controveraialist,  and  the  worst  passions  of  polemical  authorship — 
the  trae  "odium  theologicum" — acting  through  his  irreaponsible 
despotiam,  rendered  him  the  cruellest  of  perseeutors.  But  a  few 
weeks  after  receiving  the  letter  of  Melanchthon,  he  aüBwered  it  in 
cruel  feahion. 

In  May  a  new  parliament  met,  chosen  under  great  excitement,  for 
the  people  were  inflamed  on  the  subject  of  religión,  and  animosities 
ran  high.  The  principal  object  of  the  session  was  known  to  be  a 
aettlement  of  the  national  church,  and  as  the  reformers  were  in  a 
miuority  against  the  conrt,  the  temper  of  the  Houses  waa  not  liiiely 
to  be  encouraging  for  them.'  On  the  5th  of  May,  a  week  after  its 
assembling,  a  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  king's  request,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  differencea  of  reíigious  opinión.  On  the  16th, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
reported  that  no  agreement  eoiild  be  arrived  at,  and  he  therefore 
laid  before  the  Houae  of  Lords,  for  full  diacussion,  articles  em- 
bracing — Ist,  Transsubstantiation ;  2d,  Communion  in  both  kínds; 
3d.  Vowa  of  Chafitity;  4th.  Prívate  Maasea;  5th.  Sacerdotal  Mar- 
riages;  and  6th.  Auricular  Confession.  Cranmer  opposed  them 
Btoutly,  arguing  againat  them  for  three  daya,  and  especially  endeavor- 
ing  to  controvert  the  third  and  fifth,  whieh  enjoined  celibacy,  but  his 
efibrts  and  thoae  of  his  friends  were  Tain,  when  pitted  against  the 
known  wishea  of  the  king,  who  himself  took  an  aotiye  part  in  the 


'  Strype'B    Eccles.    Memor.    I.    389, 


eitirpating  Hereaies  among  the  People, ' ' 
among  the  su|;gest¡onB  of  whieh  was  a 
bilí  for  aholishmg  ecoleaiastioal  celibacy, 
legalizing  all  existing  maniages,  and 
perraitting  the  clergy  in.  general  "  to 
hftve  wives  and  work  for  tbeir  living" 
— Bolls  House  MS.  (Froude  III.  381). 
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debate,  and  argued  in  favor  of  the  articles  with  nmch  vigor.  Under 
sueh  circumstancea,  the  adoption  of  the  Six  Articics  was  a  foregone 
conclusión.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  chancellor  reported  that  the 
House  had  agreed  upon  them,  aad  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure 
"  that  8ome  penal  statute  should  be  enacted  to  compel  all  his  s 
who  were  in  ajiy  way  dissentera  or  contradicters  of  thes 
obey  them,"  The  framing  of  auch  a  bul  waa  intrusted  to  two  com- 
mittees,  one  under  the  lead  of  Cranmer,  the  other  under  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Yort ,  and  they  were  instnicted  to  lay  their  respective 
plana  before  the  king  within  forty-eight  honra.  Of  course  the  report 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  adopted.  Introduced  on  the  7th  of 
June,  Cranmer  agaúi  reaisted  it  gallantly,  but  it  passed  both  Heusea 
by  the  14th,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  28th.  It  was 
entitled  "An  Act  for  abolishing  Diversity  of  Opiniona  in  certain 
Articles  conceming  Christían  Religión,"  and  it  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment  of  the  cruel  legislation  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  Third  Article 
was  "that  Priests  after  the  order  of  Priestbood  might  not  marry  by 
the  Law  of  God;"  the  Fourth,  "that  Vows  of  Chastity  ought  to  be 
obaerved  by  the  Law  of  God,"  and  those  who  obatinately  preached 
or  disputed  against  them  were  adjudged  felona,  to  sufFer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  Any  oppoaition,  either  in  word  or  writing,  sub- 
jected  the  offender  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
a  repetjtion  of  the  offence  constituted  a  felony,  to  be  expiated  with 
the  life  of  the  culprit.  PriesÜy  marriagea  were  declared  void,  and 
a  priest  pereisting  in  living  with  bis  wife  was  to  be  esecuted  as  a 
felón.  Concubinage  was  punishable  with  deprivation  of  benefice  and 
property,  and  imprisonment,  for  a  first  ofTence;  a  second  lapse  waa 
visited  with  a  felón 'a  death,  while  in  all  cases  the  wife  or  concubine 
shared  the  fate  of  ber  partner  in  guilt.  Quarterly  sessions  were  pro- 
vided,  to  be  held  by  tbe  bishops  and  other  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king,  for  the  purpoae  of  enforcing  theee  laws,  and  the  accuaed 
were  entitled  to  trial  by  jury.'    Vows  of  chaatity  were  only  binding 


»  Bumet  I.  258-9.— 81  Heniy  VIII. 
c.  liv.  Mr.  Froude  eudeavora  to  re- 
lieTe  Henry  of  the  responaibility  of  thia 
measure,  and  quotes  Melanchtbon  to 
show  that  it3  oruelty  is  attributable  to 
Gardiner  (Hiet.  Engl.  III.  395).  He 
adraits,  however,  that  the  blll  as  pasaed 
difiera  but  Blightlj  Irom  that  preaented 
by  tíie  king   himself,  with  wr —   '^■ 


"  The  Parliament  men  Baidlittle  against 
tliis  bilí,  but  seemed  all  unanimous  fur 
it ;  neither  did  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley,  no,  ñor  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Cromwel,  spealt  against  it :  the  reason 
beinc,  no  queetion,  because  thej  saw 
the  king  so  resolved  upon  it.  .  .  .  Naj, 
at  tbe  verj  eanie  time  it  passed,  ha 
(Cranmer)  stayed  and  protested  against 
it,  though  the  líiuK  desired  him  to  go 
out,  since  he  could  not  consent  to  it. 
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on  those  who  had  taken  them  of  theír  own  free  will  when  over  twenty- 
one  yeara  of  age-^  According  to  the  Act,  tlie  wives  of  priests  were 
to  be  put  away  by  June  24tli,  but  on  fbat  day,  aa  the  act  waa  not 
yet  BÍgned,  an  order  was  merciñiily  made  extendíng  the  time  to 
Jnly  12tb.* 

Cranmer  argned,  reasonably  enongh,  that  it  was  a  great  hardship, 
in  the  case  of  the  ejected  monks,  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
TOTT  of  chastity,  when  those  of  poverty  and  obedience  were  dispensed 
■with,  and  when  the  unfortimates  had  been  forcihly  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages,  safeguards,  and  protection  of  monastic  life.'  The 
matter,  however,  was  not  decided  by  reason,  but  by  tíie  whimsical 
perversitjf  of  a  Belf-opinionated  man,  wbo,  unfortunately,  had  the 
power  to  condense  his  polemical  notions  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects. 

To  comprehend  the  full  iniqaity  of  this  savage  meaaure  •\re  mnst 
remember  the  rapid  progress  which  the  new  opinions  had  been 
maldng  in  England  for  trrenty  years;  the  tacit  encouragement  given 
them  by  the  suppression  of  the  religiouB  housea,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  king's  confidential  advisers;  and  the  hopes  naturalij  excited 
by  Henry's  qnarrel  with  Rome  and  negotiations  with  the  League  of 
Schmalkalden.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  comparatively  mild  pun- 
iehments  hitherto  imposed  on  priostly  mamage,  which  were  no  doubt 
practically  ahnost  obsoleta,  such  unions  may  eafely  be  assumed  as 
numerouB.  Bven  Cranmer  himself,  the  primate  of  Henry's  charch, 
waa  twice  married,  his  second  wife,  then  living,  the  niece  of  Osiander, 

"Wcircester  (Latimer)  also,  as  well  a 
Sarum  (Sbarton),  was  committod  t 
prison  i  and  he,  as  we¡l  as  the  othei 


Chap.  19).  This  shows  ub  how  the 
royal  influence  was  used.  Cranmer, 
indeed,  in  his  reply  to  the  Devonahire 
rebela,  when  in  1549  they  demanded 
the  rastoration  of  the  Sis  Artioles,  ex- 
pressiy  aeserts  "  that  if  the  fcing'a 
majesty  hiíDself  had  not  come  person- 
Blly  into  the  Parliament  house,  those 
lawes  had  never  passed"   (Ibid.  App. 

'  31  Henry  TIII.  c.  6  (Parí.  Hist. 
I.  586-40). 

'  Parí.  HiEt.  I.  640. 

There  ia  a  story  current  that  soon 
ftfter  the  pasaage  of  tie  Act,  the  Duke 
of  Korfolk,  who  had  had  so  much  t«  do 
with  it,  on  meeting  a  former  chajlain 
of  his  named  Lawney,  jocularly  said  to 


him  "  O,  my  Lawney  (tnowing  him  of 
oíd  much  to  favor  prieEts'  matrimonj), 
whether  may  priests  now  have  wivea  or 
no?"  "Ifit  picase yourgraoe,"  replíed 
he,  "  1  cannot  well  teJl  whether  priests 
may  have  wívea  or  no ;  but  well  I  wot, 
and  am  suro  of  it,  for  all  your  act,  that 
wives  will  have  prieats." — Btmie's 
Memoriflls  of  Cranmer,  Book  i.  Chap. 

'  Dr.  London  cbronicles  the  troubles 
of  this  class.  "  I  perceyve  manj  of 
the  other  sortt,  monkes  and  chanons, 
whiche  be  yonge  lustie  men,  aüways 
fatt  fedde,  lyving  in  ydelnes  and  at 
rest,  be  aore  perpleiide  that  now  being 
prestes  they  may  nott  retom  and 
marye  "  (Suppression  of  Monaateriea,  p. 

Kicander  Nucius  aaaerts  that  many 
did  marry  openly — iMouf  Si  TWQí/cot 
emófia^  amieiwmí  eieaya/ífvmi;  "  (Op.  cit. 
p.  71). 
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being  kept  under  a  decent  veil  of  secrecy  in  his  palace.'  When, 
after  his  fruitless  resistance  to  the  Six  Articles,  the  bilí  waa  passed, 
ite  sent  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany,  until  the  death  of  hia 
master  enabled  him  to  bring  her  back  and  acknowledge  her  openly;* 
but  vast  numbera  of  nnfortunate  pastora  could  not  have  had  the 
opportunitj,  and  perhaps  lacked  the  self-control,  thua  to  arrange 
their  domestic  affairs,  Even  the  gentle  Melanchthon  waa  moved 
from  his  ordinary  equanimity,  and  ventured  to  address  to  his  royal 
correspondent  a  remonstrance  expressing  his  horror  of  the  cruelty 
which  could  condemn  to  the  scaíFold  a  man  whose  solé  guilt  consisted 
in  not  abandoning  the  wife  to  whom  he  had  promised  fidelity  through 
good  and  evil,  before  God  and  man — a  cruelty  which  could  find  no 
precedent  in  any  code  that  man  had  previously  dared  to  firame.^ 

As  might  be  expected,  numerous  divorces  of  married  priests  fol- 
,  lowed  this  Draconian  legislation,  and  these  divorces  were  held  good 
by  the  act  of  1549,  which,  under  Edivard  VI-,  granted  full  liberty 
in  the  premises  to  ecclesiastics.*  Even  Henry,  however,  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  inñuence  of  Cromweil  was 
auíEcient  to  prevent  the  harshest  features  of  the  law  from  being  en- 
foreed  in  all  their  odious  severity,  especially  as  the  projected  marriage 
with  Ann  of  Oleves  and  the  alliance  with  the  Germán  Lutherana 
rendered  active  persecution  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic.    When 


'  His  first  marriage  was  entered  into 
■while  he  waa  still  quite  young,  and  be- 
fare he  had  taken  orders.  The  aecond, 
iiowever,  shows  that  he  acted  with  some 
independencB,  for  it  took  place  in  1531, 
before  Heorv's  open  ruptiire  with 
Eome,  and  wbile  he  was  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor.  At  that  time  be  was 
King's  chaplain  and  archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  and  his  nuptinls  therefore 
were  plainly  an  indieation  of  heresy. 
— Strjpe's  Memorials  of  Cranmer, 
Book   1.   Cbap.   ¡ii-,   Book   iii.  Chap. 

'  Bumetl.  256-7.  Itwas  not  unti' 
1643  that  he  ventured  to  confess  this  to 
the  king  (Ibid.  p.  328).  At  hi8  trial 
in  1556  bis  two  mairiages  were  one  of 
the  poínts  of  accusation  against  bim 
¡Ibid.  II.  839). 

Sanders,  in  eommenting  upon  Cran- 
EDer's  time-serring  disposition,  which 
enabled  him  to  accommodate  hímself  to 
Henry's  capricious  opínions,  and  yet  to 
enter  fiílly  into  the  refonnatoi7  ideas 
predominan!  under  Edward  VI.,  does 


not  fail  to  satirize  bis  connubial  pro- 
pensíties.  "  Unum  illud  molcstissima 
tamen  ferens,  quod  meretricem  quan- 
dam  suaiu  non  poterat  palam  uxoria 
loco  libere  habere,  quia  id  non  laturum 
Henricum  sciebat,sed  parljm  domi  eam 
occultare,  partim  cum  foras  prodiret, 
cista  quadam  ad  id  afiabre  factk  inclu- 
eam,  secum  una  circumferre  cogeretur. 
Iste  eigo  jam  desiit  esse  Henrlcianus,  eC 
tam  ex  immatura  regís  Edouardi  ¡etata 
quam  ei  Protectoña  in  sectas  summa 

Sropensioce,  suíb  statim  simul  et  libi- 
ini  et  hieresi  habenss  laxandas  statuit; 
nam  et  scorto  suo  mox  eet  publice  pro 
uxore  usus,  et  catecbismum  Edouardo 
dedicatum,  falsse  impi  seque  dootrinte 
plenum,  in  lucem  edidit." — De  Orig. 
et  Frog.  Schismatís  Anglicani,  p.  193  ■ 
(Ed.  1586). 

'  Melanchtboo.  Epist,  Ed.    1565  p. 


<  2-8  Edw.   VI.  o.  21   (Parí.   Hist. 
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the  comedy  of  Henry's  foiirth  marriage  culminated  in  the  tragedy^ 
íif  Cromwell's  rain  (June,  1540),  the  reactionary  elementa  again' 
gattered  atrength.  There  can  be  no  little  doubt  that  the  atrocity 
of  the  law  had  greatly  interfered  with  ita  efficient  execution  and  had 
aroueed  popular  feeling,  for  now,  althougli  the  Vicar-General  was 
removed,  the  Catholica  passed  with  speedy  alacrity  a  hill  moderating 
the  a<;t  of  the  Six  Articles,  in  so  far  as  it  relatad  to  marriage  and 
concubinage,  For  capital  punishment  was  substituted  the  milder 
penalty  of  confiscatíoii  to  the  king  of  all  the  property  and  revenae 
of  the  offendera,^ 

The  Six  Articles,  as  thus  modified,  remained  the  law  of  England 
during  the  concluding  yeara  of  Henry's  reign,  ñor  is  it  likely  that 
any  one  ventured  to  urge  upon  him  eeriously  a  relaxation  of  the 
principies  to  which  he  had  committed  himself  thus  definitely.  The 
fall  of  Cromwell  and  the  danger  to  which  Cranmer  was  exposed  for 
several  years  were  sufficient  to  insure  him  against  troublesome  re- 
monstrants,  even  if  hia  increasing  irritability  and  capricionsnesa  had 
Eot  made  thoae  around  him  daily  more  alive  to  the  danger  of  thwart- 
ing  or  reaisting  bis  idlest  humor.  How  little  progrees,  indeed,  the 
Reformation  had  thus  far  made  in  England  is  ehown  in  a  letter 
written  in  1546  by  John  Hooper,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester,  during  the  exile  into  which  he  was  forced  by  the  act 
of  the  Six  Articles — "Our  king  has  destroyed  the  pope,  bnt  not 
popery;  he  baa  expelled  all  the  monks  and  nuns,  and  pulled  down 
their  monaateries;  he  has  caused  all  their  possessions  to  be  trana- 
ferred  into  hÍ3  exchequer,  and  yet  they  are  bound,  even  the  frail 
female  sex,  by  the  king'e  command,  to  perpetual  chaatity,  England 
has  at  thiB  time  at  least  ten  thousand  nuna,  not  one  of  wbom  is 
allowed  to  marry.  The  impious  mass,  the  most  ehameful  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  the  invocation  of  aaints,  auricular  confession,  super- 
stitious  abstinence  from  meats,  and  purgatory,  -vrere  never  before  held 
by  the  people  in  greater  esteem  than  at  the  preeent  moment."* 


'  32  Hen.  VIH.  c.  10.— Burnet  I. 
282.— Pnrl.  Hist.  I.  575. 

Richíird  HilleB,  writiíjg  in  1641  to 
Henrf  Bullingerj  aseumes  that  this  mod- 
iflcatioQ  of  the  Six  Articles  only  applied 
to  thosB  -wlio  mere  guilty  of  mcontin- 
ence,  and  that  ¡t  did  not "  appoar  to  the 
king  at  all  extreme  Btill  to  hang  those 
ctargymen  who  marry  or  who  retain 
those  wives  whom  they  had  manied  pre- 


vious  to  the  former  statue"  (Original 
Lettere,  Parker  Soo.  Pub.  p.  205)— but 
both  Bumet  and  the  Parliamentary 
HÍBtory  make  no  auch  diatinction,  and 
in  the  abstTaet  of  the  bilí  as  prinied  in 
the  Statuea  at  Large  {I.  281¡  it  is  de- 
soribed  as  appücable  to  "  priesta  mamed 
or  immarried." 
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On  the  28Ü1  of  Januaiy,  1547,  Henry  VIII.  died,  and  Edward  VI. 
Eocceeded  to  the  perüous  throne.  Not  yet  ten  years  of  age,  bis  gov- 
emment  of  coarse  received  its  dJrection  from  ttose  around  him,  and 
the  rivaliy  between  the  protector  Somerset  and  the  chanceüor  Wri- 
othesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  threw  tne  former  into  the  banda 
of  the  progressives,  as  tbe  latter  was  tbe  acknowledged  head  of  the 
rea«tionarj  party.  The  ruin  of  Soutbampton  and  the  triumpb  of 
Somerset,  strengtbened  by  his  succesaful  eampaign  in  Scotland,  soon 
began  to  develop  their  natural  consequences  on  the  religión  of  the 
country.  Under  the  auspices  of  Cranmer,  a  Convocation  was  assem- 
bled,  which  was  empowered  to  decide  all  questions  in  controversy. 
When  the  primate  was  ansious  to  again  enjoy  tbe  solace  of  his  wife's 
company  and  to  relieve  both  her  and  himself  from  tbe  stigma  of  un- 
lawful  marriage,  it  is  eaay  to  understand  tbat  the  subjoct  of  eeiibacy 
■would  receive  early  and  appropriate  attention ;  and  so  confident  were 
the  reformera  of  success  tbat  they  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  matrí- 
mony  without  waiting  for  any  formal  sanction.'  Accordingly,  on 
December  17,  1547,  a  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  efFect  tbat 
all  canons,  statutes,  laws,  decrees,  usages,  and  cuatoms,  interfering 
with  or  prohibiting  marriage,  sbould  be  abrogated,  and  it  was  carried 
by  a  YOte  of  53  to  22.  No  time  was  lost.  Two  days  afterwards  a 
bilí  was  introduced  in  tbe  Coramons  permitting  married  men  to  be 
priests  and  to  hold  benefices.  It  was  received  with  so  mucb  favor 
tbat  it  was  read  twice  tbe  same  day,  and  on  the  21st  it  was  sent  up 
to  tbe  Lords;  but  in  the  Upper  Ilouse  it  raised  debates  so  prolonged 
tbat,  as  tbe  members  were  determined  to  adjoum  before  Cbristmas, 
it  was  laid  aside.  Tbis  migbt  be  the  more  readily  agreed  to,  since 
on  the  23d  an  act  was  approved  whicb  abolisbed  numerous  severe 
laws  of  tbe  former  reign,  including  the  statute  of  tbe  Six  Articles, 
and  was  immediately  foUowed  by  another  granting  the  ase  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity  and  probibiting  prívate  masses.^ 

The  repeal  of  tbe  Six  Articles  Icfi  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  clergy 
subject  to  tbe  previoas  laws  of  Henry,  imposmg  on  it  various  pains 
and  penaltios,  but  with  tbe  votes  recorded  m  Convocation  and  Parlia- 

1  Thus  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  Arch  nearly  ei^hteen  monthB  later  (see  his 
biéhop  of  Canterbury,  was  married  on  autobiographicalniemonindttin  his  Cor- 
June  24tli,  1547,  within  six  months  respuadente,  pjj.  vii.,  i.,  Parker  Soc, 
after    Henry 'e    death,     to    Margaret  1S65) 

daughter  of  Kobert  Harleton  of  Mattis  «  i  Edw    I    c,  1,  13  (ParL  Hist.   I. 

sin^e  1227,  ha  aesumed  a  liberty  wliich  jy   ai\  íi     ttt   iaq 


la  not  eren  asked  of  Parlianient  until 
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ment,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  vigor  was  displaced  in  tteir  enforce- 
ment.  Those  interested  couM  thua  afFord  to  await  the  reassembling 
of  the  Houses,  which  did  not  take  place  until  November  24,  1548, 
but  they  claimed  the  reward  of  their  patience  by  an  earlj  hearing  in 
the  seesion.  On  the  3d  of  Deeember  a  bilí  was  introduced,  similar 
to  that  of  the  previouB  year,  rendering  married  men  eligible  to  the 
priosthood ;  it  passed  second  reading  on  the  5th,  and  third  reading 
on  the  6th.  Apparentiy  encouraged  by  the  favorable  reception 
accorded  to  it,  the  fricnds  of  the  measure  resolved  on  demanding 
fiírther  privUeges.  The  bilí  was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  on  the 
next  day  a  new  one  was  presented  which  granted  the  additional 
liberty  of  marriage  to  those  already  in  orders.  It  conceded  to  the 
established  opiniona  the  fact  that  it  were  better  that  the  clergy  should 
live  chaste  and  single,  yet,  "  as  great  filthiness  of  living  had  foUowed 
on  the  laws  that  compelled  chastity  and  prohibited  marriage,"  there- 
fore all  laws  and  canons  inhibiting  sacerdotal  matrimony  should  be 
abolished.  This  bul,  after  fiíll  disenssion,  was  read  a  second  and 
third  time  on  the  lOth  and  12th,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on 
the  ISth.  Again  the  Upper  Houae  was  in  no  haste  to  pass  it,  It 
lay  on  the  table  until  Pebruary  9,  1549,  when  it  waa  stoutly  con- 
tested,  and,  after  being  recommitted,  it  finally  passed  on  the  19th, 
with  the  votes  of  nine  bishops  recorded  against  it,' 

Cranmer  and  his  &iends  were  now  at  full  liberty  to  establish  the 
innovation  by  committing  the  clergy  individually  to  marriage,  and 
by  enlisting  the  popular  feeling  in  its  eupport.  During  the  discus- 
BÍon  they  had  not  been  idle.  Jíuch  controversia]  writing  had  occurred 
on  both  sides,  in  which  Poynette,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
took  an  active  part,  while  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  diatinguished 
himself  on  the  same  side  by  raking  together  all  the  foul  Btoriea 
that  could  be  collected  conceming  the  celibate  clergy — a  scandalous 
material  not  ükely  to  be  lacking  in  either  qnantity  or  quality. 
Bumet  declares  that  no  law  passed  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
excited  more  contradiction  and  censure,  and  the  matrimonialists  soon 
foimd  that,  even  with  the  act  of  parliament  in  their  favor,  their  course 
was  not  wholly  a  smooth  one.  Cranmer  ordered  a  visitation  in  hia 
province,  and  directed  aa  one  of  the  pointó  for  inquiry  and  animad- 
versión, "Whether  any  do  contemn  married  priests,  and,  for  that 
they  be  married,  will  not  receive  the  communion  or  other  sacramenta 


■  3-8  Edw.  TI.  c.  21  (Parí.  Hist  I.  586).— Bumet  II.  8&-9. 
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at  theír  hands,'"  which  distinctly  revéala  the  difficultiea  eneountered 
in  eradicating  the  convictions  of  centuriea  from  the  popular  mind, 
Sandere  saya,  and  Trith  every  appearance  of  probabiüty,  that  the 
Arohbishop  of  York  united  wíth  Cranmer  in  ordering  a  viaitation 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  during  which  the  visitora  investigated  par- 
ticularly  the  moráis  of  the  clergy,  and  ased  every  argument  to  impel 
them  to  marriage,  not  only  declaring  celibacy  to  be  most  dangeroua 
to  salvation,  but  intimating  that  all  ivho  adhered  to  it  would  be 
regarded  as  papista  and  enemiea  of  the  king.'  The  active  interest 
which  Cranmer  took  in  the  question  is  manifestad  by  the  fact  that 
when  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  who  had  fled  to  Scotland  in  consequence 
of  having  endeavored  to  stir  up  a  tumult  at  Oxford  againat  Peter 
Marfyr,  desired  to  make  hia  peace  and  return,  the  inducement  which 
he  ofFered  to  the  Ajchbishop  of  Canterbury  to  obtain  for  him  the 
king'a  pardon  waa  that  he  would  write  a  book  in  favor  of  priestly 
marriage,  as  he  had  previously  done  againat  it.* 

The  Reformera  apeedily  found  that  they  were  not  to  escape  without 
opposition.  The  masaea  of  the  people  thronghout  England  were  in  - 
a  state  of  diacontent.  The  vaat  body  of  abbey  lands  acquired  by 
the  gentry  and  now  incloaed  bore  hard  upon  many;  the  raising  of 
rents  ahowed  that  secular  landlorda  were  lesa  charitable  than  the 
ancient  propríetora  of  the  soil;  the  increase  of  sheep-husbandry 
threw  many  farm  laborera  ont  of  employ;*  and  the  aavage  enact- 
ments,  already  alluded  to,  againat  the  unfortunate  expelled  monka 
show  how  large  an  element  of  influential  disaffection  waa  actively  at 
work  in  the  substratum  of  society.     Those  priesta  who  diaapproved 


>  WÜkins  IT.  26.— Oardwell'a  Doc- 
uinentaJ7  Annala,  I.  59.  Wilkins  and 
Carfwell  dfttfl  this;  in  1547,  wbícli  is 
evidently  impossible.  Bumet  (II.  102) 
nUudes  (o  it  under  1549,  which  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  cotreet. 

'  Sanderi  Soliisma  Anglic.  pp.  214^. 

•  Strype,  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  Bk. 
II.  (¿ftp.  14. — Smith  aubsequentiy  at 
Louvain  continued  to  urge  the  necaaaity 
of  celibacy  and  waa  anawared  by  Peter 
Martyr.  Stiype  cails  him  a  filthjf 
fellow,  notorious  for  lewdness,  and  his 
championflhip  of  chaatily  excited  some 
memment.  Ther©  ia  an  epigram  upon 
him  by  Lawreace^Humphcey— 

"Haud     eatie     sffabro    traoUna     fabrili 


3(ie1ibe  campOBuit 


Stuprat,  aaork  notans  fcedera  conjugli." 

(Ibd  Cbap  25) 

*  The  vast  growth  of  the  h  p-f  rma 
had  long  been  a  aubject  corop  a  nt 
EvBn  aa  earij  as  1516.  &  Th  mas 
More  describea  with  iud  nant  enerfty 
the  misery  causad  by  the  eje  mu  f  ha 
agricultura]  population  in  ord  f   m 

enormous  sheep-walka,  which  were 
found  more  profitable  to  the  landlorda 
thau  ordinary  ikrming.  Ha  declarea 
that  the  Bheep"taro  edaeea  atque  in- 
domit£e  caae  cceperunt,  ut  hominea  de- 
vorent  ipsos,  agros,  domos,  oppida 
vaatent  ac  depopulentur. "  —  Utopia, 
Lib.  I. 
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of  the  rapid  Protestaotizing  procesa  adopted  by  the  court  could 
hardly  íail  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  so  tempting,  and  they 
aecordingly  fanned  tlie  spaik  into  a  flame.  The  enforcement  of  the 
new  liturgy,  on  Whitsundaj,  1549,  seemed  the  signal  of  revolt. 
Numerous  risings  took  place,  which  were  readily  quelled,  until  one 
in  Devonahire  assumed  alarming  proportions.  Ten  thousand  men 
in  arms  made  demanda  for  relief  in  religious  as  well  as  temporal 
mattera.  Lord  Russel,  unable  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  endeavored 
to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  and  offered  to  receive  their  complaints. 
These  were  fiñeen  in  number,  of  which  several  demanded  the  resto- 
ration  of  points  of  the  oíd  religión,  and  one  insisted  on  the  revival 
of  the  Six  Articles.  On  their  refiísal,  another  set  waa  drawn  up, 
in  which  not  only  -were  the  Six  Articles  called  for,  hut  also  a  special 
provisión  enforcing  the  celihacy  of  the  clergy.  This  was  likewise 
rejected;  but  during  the  delay  another  rising  occurred  in  Norfolk, 
reckoned  at  twenty  thousand  men,  and  yet  another  of  lesa  formidable 
dimensions  in  Yorkshire.  Russel  finally  scattered  the  men  of  Devon, 
while  the  Earl  of  Warwick  suoceeded  in  auppressing  the  rebels  of 
Norfolk,  when  the  promise  of  an  amneaty  cauaed  the  Yorkshiremen 
to  disperse.^ 

The  question  of  open  reaistance  thua  was  settled.  Cranmer  and 
his  frieads  had  now  ieisure  to  consolídate  their  advantages  and 
organizo  a  systcm  that  should  be  permanent.  In  1551,  be  and 
Ridley  prepared  with  great  care  a  series  of  forty-two  articles,  em- 
bodying  the  feíith  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  -wbich  was  adopted  by 
the  coDvocation  in  1552,  and  was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  all  men 
in  ordera  and  all  candidatea  for  ordination.*  Bumct  speaks  of  it 
as  bringing  the  Anglican  doctrine  and  woi^hip  to  perfection.  It 
remained  unaltered  during  the  reat  of  Edward's  reign,  and  under 
Elizabeth  it  was  only  modified  verbally  in  the  recensión  which  re- 
sulted  in  the  famous  Thirty-nine  Articles — the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Epiacopalian  edifice.  Of  theae  forlj-two  articles,  the  thirty-first 
declared  that  "Bishopa,  prieats,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded 
by  G-od'a  law  to  vow  the  estáte  of  a  single  life  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage."* 

'  Bumet  II.  117-9.  I  et  diacoiúa  non  eat  mandatum  ut  coeli- 

'  StiTpe'sEccle8.Memoria]a,II.420.P'"*"'"   ™^^?2*'    "«qf,   Jura    divino 
«  Bumet  n.  Collect.  217.      In  the   kina  IV.  76). 
Latín  versión,  "  Bpiacopis,  prssbjteris  I 
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The  canon  law  liad  tlius  invested  tlie  marriage  of  tlie  clergy  with 
all  tlie  Banctity  iJiat  the  unión  of  man  and  wife  could  poaseas.  Yet 
Btill  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  people  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  such  proceedinga  remained,  troubüng  the  repose  of  those  who  had 
entered  into  matrimony,  and  doubtless  operating  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  numbers  of  the  imitators  of  Cranmer.  Among  the  interroga- 
tories  drawn  up  by  John  Hooper  for  the  visitation  of  his  diocese  of 
Gloucest«r,  in  1552,  is  one  which  enquires  -whether  any  midivife 
refiíses  to  attend  the  confiuement  of  women  who  are  married  to 
ministera  of  the  church' — a  suggestion  which  indicates  how  rooted 
waa  the  popular  aversión  to  such  matches.  If  Strjpe's  description 
of  the  clergy  of  the  period,  indeed,  be  correct,  there  was  nothing  ia 
the  eharacter  of  the  body  to  overeóme  the^jopular  aversión  in  con- 
sideration  of  its  purity  and  devotion  to  its  sacred  duties.^  The  act 
of  1549  had  to  a  certain  extent  justified  these  prejudices  by  admit- 
ting  the  preferableness  of  a  single  life  in  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  remove  every  possible  stigma  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion  of  parliament.  A  bilí  was  therefore  prepared  and  speedily 
paseed  (Feb.  lOth,  1552),  which  reveáis  how  atrong  was  the  popular 
opposition,  and  how  uncertain  the  position  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  clergy.  It  declares  "  That  many  took  occasion,  from  the 
worda  in  the  act  formerly  made  about  this  matter,  to  say  that  it  was 
only  pcrmitted,  as  usury  and  other  unlawful  things  were,  for  the 
avoidance  of  greater  evils,  who  thereupon  spoke  slanderously  of  such 
marriages,  and  accounted  the  children  begotten  in  them  to  be  bas- 
tards,  to  the  high  dishonor  of  the  Kíng  and  Parliament,  and  the 
leamed  clergy  of  the  Realm,  who  had  determined  that  the  laws 
against  priesta'  marriages  were  most  unlawfiíl  by  the  law  of  God; 
to  which  they  had  not  only  given  their  assent  in  the  Convocation, 
but  signed  it  with  their  handa.  These  slandera  did  also  occasion 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  not  heard  with  due  reverence."  It  was 
therefore  enacted  "  That  such  marriages  made  according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Service  should  be  esteemed  good  and  valid, 
and  that  the  children  begot  in  them  shouM  be  inheritable  according 
to  law."'  

modem  "  Eítuaüstic  "  portion  of  the 
English  cler^  sdopt  t±ie  same  lina  of 
argument  from  the  marriage  setvice  of 
the  Anglicau  ritual,  ood  ftpply  it  not 
only  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the  whole 
hody  of  beHevere.  See  "  The  Church 
and  the  "World  "  edited  by  the  Eev. 
Orby  Shipley,  2d  edition,  1866,  p.  161. 


1  Strype's  Eccles.  Memorials,  II.  355. 

>  Ibid.  p.  445.  — "  Our  curato  ie 
naught,  an  Aseehead,  a  Dodipot,  a 
Laok-Latine,  and  can  do  nothing." 

'  5-6  Edw.  VI.  c.  12  (Parí.  Hist.  I. 
694).— Burnet  II.  192. 

It  is  curious   to  observe   that  the 
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A  still  further  confirmation  of  the  question  -was  designed  in  a  bodj 
of  ecclesiastical  law  which  was  for  several  years  in  preparation  by 
various  commissioDS  appomted  for  the  purpose.  In  tLis  it  -waa  pro- 
posed  to  make  the  abrogation  of  celiba«y  even  more  distinctlj  a 
matter  of  iáith,  for,  in  the  second  Title,  among  the  various  hereaies 
condemned  is  that  which,  through  the  suggestion  of  the  Devil, 
asserts  that  admissioD  to  ho!y  orders  takes  away  the  right  to  marry, 
This  work,  however,  though  completed,  had  not  yet  received  the 
royal  assent,  'when  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  caused  it  to  pass  out 
of  sjght  until  1571,  when  it  was  prínted  by  Foxe  and  hrought  to 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  but  waa  laid  aside  owing  to  the  oppo- 
Bition  of  Queen  Eiizabeth.' 

If  the  Protestanta  indulged  in  any  day-dreams  as  to  the  perma- 
neney  of  their  institutions,  they  were  not  long  in  finding  that  a 
change  of  nilera  was  destined  to  cause  other  changes  disastrou8  to 
their  hopea.  Even  the  funeral  of  Edward,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1553,  afforded  them  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store.  Although 
Cranmer  insisted  that  the  public  ceremonies  in  Westminster  Abbey 
should  be  conducted  accordíng  to  the  refonned  rites,  Queen  Mary, 
stiJl  resident  in  the  Tower,  had  prívate  obsequies  performed  with 
the  Eoman  ritual,  where  Gardiner  celebrated  mortuary  masa  in 
presence  of  the  queen  and  some  four  hundred  attendants.  When 
the  incensé  was  carried  around,  afler  the  Gcepel,  it  cbanced  that  the 
ehaplain  who  bore  it  was  a  married  man,  and  the  zealous  Dr,  Weston 
snatohed  it  from  him,  exclaiming,  "  Shameat  thou  not  to  do  thine 
ofSce,  having  a  wife  as  thou  hast  í  The  queen  will  not  be  censed 
by  such  as  thou!"* 

Trifling  as  was  this  incident,  it  foreboded  the  wrath  to  come. 
Though  Mary  was  not  crowned  until  October  Ist,  she  had  issued 
writa  for  a  parliament  to  assemble  on  the  lOth,  and,  as  an  entire 
change  in  the  reÜgioua  institutions  of  the  countiy  was  intended,  we 
may  not  uncharitably  believe  the  asaertion  that  every  means  of  influ- 
ence  and  intimidation  was  employed  to  seeure  the  retum  of  reaction- 
ary  members.     Tbese  efibrts  were  crowned  with  complete  auccess. 


'  Kefonn.  Legg.  Eecles.  Tit.  de 
Hieresibus.  ciip.  x£.  (Curdwell's  £d., 
Oxford,  1850,  p.  20).— Cf.  Tit.  de  Mat- 
rimonio c  i:i.  (p.  44). 

»  Stiype'B  Eccles.  Memor.  III.  20. 


eomewhat  notorioua  for  uneieannesa  and 
■waa  Bubsequeatlj  deprived  of  tha 
Deanerv  of  "Windaor  for  adultery 
(Ibid.pp.  Jll-2). 
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The  Housea  had  not  aat  for  three  weeks,  Tchen  a  bilí  was  sent  down 
from  Üie  Lorda  repealing  all  the  acts  of  Edward's  reign  conceming 
religión,  includíng  specifically  thoae  Trliielí  permitted  the  marriage 
of  priesta  and  legitimated  their  offspring ;  and  after  a  debate  of  six 
days  it  passed  the  Commons,' 

The  effect  of  this  was,  of  course,  to  revive  the  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles,  and  to  place  all  married  priests  at  the  mercy  of  the  queen ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  felt  that  she  could  safely  exercise  her  power,  she 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  offenders.  A  day  or  two  after  the  disso- 
lution  of  parliament  she  commenced  tj  iesuing  a  proclamation  in- 
hihiting  married  priests  from  offieiating.*  The  Spanish  marriage 
being  agreed  upon  and  the  resultant  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  being  suppressed,  Mary  recogniaed  her  own  strength,  and 
her  Eomanizing  tendencies,  which  had  previously  been  somewhat 
restrained,  became  openly  manifested.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1554, 
she  iseued  a  letter  to  her  bishops,  of  which  the  object  was  to  restore 
the  condition  of  affairs  under  Henry  VIII.,  except  that  the  royal 
prerogatives  as  head  of  the  church  were  expressly  disavowed.  It 
contained  eighteen  articles,  to  be  strictly  enforced  throughout  all 
diocesea.  Of  theae  the  seventh  ordered  that  the  bishops  should  by 
Bummary  procesa  remove  and  deprive  all  priesta  who  had  been  mar- 
ried or  had  lived  scandalously,  sequestrating  their  revenues  during 
the  proceedings.  ArticleVIII.  provided  that  widowers,  or  thosewho 
promised  to  live  in  the  strictest  chastity,  shoulá  be  treated  with  leni- 
ency,  and  receive  livings  at  some  distance  from  their  previous  abode, 
being  properly  supported  meanwhile ;  while  Article  IX.  directíd 
that  those  who  suffered  deprivation  should  not  on  that  aceonnt  be 
allowed  to  live  with  their  wives,  and  that  due  punishment  ahould  be 
inflicted  for  all  contumaey.' 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  these  regidations.     By  the  9th 


'  Strjpe's  Eccles.  Memoriala,III.  52. 

"  Bumet  II.  Append.  264.  Aecorf- 
ing  to  Strype,  Bonner's  impatience  did 
not  wait  for  ¿he  royal  injunotions,  for 
in  Februaryhe  depcived  oí  their  livings 
all  the  married  priesta  in  hia  diocese  of 
London  and  commanded  them  to  bring 
all  their  wives  witbin  a  fortnight  in 
orfer  that  they  might  be  divorced. — 
Memorials  of  Cranmer,  Bk.  iii.  chap. 


Jnlius  III.  issued  a  BuU,  March  8th, 
1554,  defining  Cardinal  Pole's  legatine 
powers,  among  which  was  that  of  re- 
moving  the  eicommunication  from 
married  clerks  and  legitimating  their 
children,  the  fathers  being  removed 
from  ñinction  and  benefice,  separated 
from  their  wives,  and  eubjected  to  pen- 
anee  (Gardwell's  Documentarj  An- 
nals,  I.  131).  This  WM  the  course 
adopted  for  a  time,  but  as  the  king- 
dom  was  not  yet  formally  reconciled 
í»  Eome,  the  action  had  was  under 
the  local  authorítiea. 
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of  tlie  same  montli,  a  commissioii  was  already  in  session  at  York, 
■which  cited  tlie  clergy  to  appear  before  it  on  the  12th.  From  an 
appeal  which  is  extant,  hj  one  Simón  Pope,  rector  of  Warmington, 
it  appeara  that  men  were  deprived  without  citation  or  opportunity 
for  defence;'  and  that  this  was  not  infrequent  Í3  probable  from  the 
proceedings  commenced  agaiost  offenders  of  tbe  highest  clasa,  de- 
signed  and  well  fittíd  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  humbler 
parsons.  On  the  16th  a  commission  waa  iasued  to  the  Eishops  of 
Winchester  (Stephen  Gardiner),  London  (Bonner),  Durham,  St. 
Asaphs,  Chichester,  and  LandafF,  to  investígate  the  cases  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  St,  Davids,  Chester,  and 
Bristol,  who,  according  to  report,  had  given  a  most  pemicious  ex- 
ample  by  taking  wives,  in  contempt  of  Grod,  to  the  damage  of  their 
own  souis,  and  to  the  scandal  of  all  men.  Any  three  of  the  com- 
missioners  were  empowered  to  summon  the  accused  before  them,  and 
to  ascertain  the  trath  of  the  report  without  legal  delaya  or  unneces- 
Barj  circumlocution.  If  it  were  found  correct,  then  they  were 
authorized  to  remove  the  offenders  at  once  and  forever  írom  their 
dignities,  and  alao  to  impose  penance  at  discretion.  This  waa  scant 
measure  of  justice,  considering  that  the  marriage  of  these  prelatea 
had  been  contra«ted  nnder  sanction  of  law,  and,  if  that  law  had 
recently  been  repealed,  that  at  least  the  option  of  conforming  to  tbe 
new  order  of  things  could  not  decently  be  denied ;  yet  even  this 
mockery  of  a  trial  waa  apparently  withheld,  for  the  congé  d'élire  for 
their  successors  is  dated  March  18th,  only  two  days  aíter  the  com- 
mission  was  appointed.* 

During  the  summer  the  bishops  went  on  their  visitations.  The 
articles  prepared  hy  Bonner  for  his  díocese  are  extant,  among  whieh 
we  find  directions  to  inquire  particiilarly  of  the  people  whether  their 
pastors  are  married,  and,  if  separated,  whether  any  communication 
or  jntercourse  takea  place  between  them  and  their  wives ;  also, 
whether  any  one,  lay  or  clerical,  venturos  to  defend  sacerdotal 
matrimony.'  Few  of  the  weaker  hrethren  could  escape  an  inqui- 
sition  so  aearching  aa  this,  and  thougb  some  controverey  aróse,  and 


•  Strype's  Ecelea.  Memor.  III.  Ap- 
peod.  38— Ic  the  same  place  {p.  31) 
may  be  found  a  copy  of  the  aunimons 
served  upon  ofFendeía  of  this  elass. 

>  Bumet  II.  275  and  Append.  250. 
— Evmer  {T.  XV.  pp.  376-77)  eires  a 
"■  ■    "   1  dated  Marci  Sth, 


to  Stephen  Gardiner  to  eject  tha 

and  prebendañea  of  Westminsler 

same  summary  manner.     The 

„    throughout  Englacd  lisere 

doubtless  fraraed  on  these  modela. 

'  Bumet  II.  Append.  260. 
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a  few  traíits  were  printed  in  defonce  of  priestly  marriage,'  such  mea 
as  Bonner  were  not  likelj  to  shrink  from  tlie  thorougli  prosecution 
of  the  work  whicii  íhej  had  undertaken. 

When  the  convocation  assembled  in  this  year,  it  waa  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  oolj  orthodox  opiniona  would  find  expression. 
Accordingly,  the  lower  House  presented  to  the  bishops  an  hmnble 
petition  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  oíd  usages,  among  the 
points  of  which  are  reijuesta  that  married  priests  be  forcibly  sepa- 
rated  from  their  wives,  and  that  those  who  endeavor  to  abandon 
their  order  be  subjected  to  special  animadversión.  This  clause  showa 
that  manj  unfortunates  preferred  to  give  up  their  positions  and  lose 
the  means  of  livelihood,  rather  than  quit  the  wives  to  whom  they 
had  swom  fidelity,  demanding,  as  we  shall  see,  much  aubsequent 
conflieting  legislation.  The  social  complications  resnlting  from  the 
change  of  religión  are  also  indicated  in  the  request  that  married 
nuns  may  be  divorced,  and  that  the  pretended  wives  of  priests  haré 
full  liberty  to  marry  again,' 

Everything  being  tbus  prepared,  the  purification  of  the  chureh 
from  married  herética  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  Archbishop  Parker 
States  that  there  were  in  England  some  16,000  clergymen,  of  whom 
12,000  were  deprived  on  this  account,  many  of  them  most  summarily; 
some  on  common  report,  without  trial,  others  without  being  Bum- 
moned  to  appear  before  their  judges,  and  others  again  while  lying  in 
jail  for  not  obeying  the  smnmons.  Some  renounced  their  wivea,  and 
were  yet  deprived,  while  those  who  were  deprived  were  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  forced  to  part  with  their  wives.  "We  can  readily  believe 
that  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  justice  were  set  aside,  in  view  of  the 
illegal  and  indecorons  baste  of  the  proceedings  against  the  married 
bishops  described  above,  bnt  Parker'a  estímate  of  the  number  of 
sufferers  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According  to  Dr.  Tanner,  in  the 
dioeese  of  Norfolk — then  estimated  at  one-eighth  of  the  whole  king- 
dom — there  were  only  335  deprivationa  on  this  account;  and  at 
Tork,  from  April  27th  to  December  20th,  1554,  there  were  only 
fifty-one  ejected.*     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  list  throughout 

also  iesued  a  bittcr  atlack  on  Bonner'a 
Artielea  (Oardwell'a  Documontary  An- 
nals,  1. 135)  and  Df.  Parker,  afterwarda 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  publisbed  a 
roluminous  rejoinder  to  Marti  tt. 

»  Wilkina  IV.  98-7. 

'  Bumet  II.  276;  III.  225-6. 


'  Bishop  Poynetfe  wrote  fl  boofc  en- 
titled  "An  Apologie  on  Uie  Godly, 
Marriadse  of  Friestes,"  in  rejoinder 
to  Martin's  "  Traictiee  declaryng  and 
plflinly  prouyng  that  tha  pretensed 
mamage  of  prieates  and  profeíacd  per- 
sones ia  no  maniage,"  wnich  was  a  re- 
ply  to  Pojnette'fl  previous  wort.     Bale 
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England  would  Dot  exceed  tliree  thousand;  yet  when  to  these  are 
added  tlie  hosts  who  no  doubt  succeeded  in  retaining  their  poaitions 
by  a  compliance  with  tbe  law  in  quietly  putting  awaj  their  wives,' 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  privilege  of  marríage  had  been  eagerly  im- 
proved  bj  the  clergy,  and  tbat  an  amount  of  misery  which  it  would 
be  difGeult  to  estímate  was  cauaed  bj  the  enforcement  of  the  canons. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  John  Turaer,  rector  ofSt.  Leonard's, 
London,  wouid  seem  to  show  that  the  extremity  of  humiliation  was 
inflicted  on  these  unfortiinates.  Cited  on  March  16th  to  answer  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  married  man,  he  confessed  the  a«cusation,  and 
we  find  him  on  the  19th  condemned  to  lose  bis  benefice  and  be  sus- 
pended from  all  priesüy  fiínctions,  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  to 
undergo  such  fiírther  punisbment  as  the  canons  required.  The  sen- 
tence  of  divorce  8oon  followed,  and  on  May  14th  he  was  obHged  to 
do  penance  in  hia  late  church  in  Easteheap,  holding  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand  and  soleninly  declaring  to  the  assembled  congregation — 
"  Good  people,  I  am  come  hither,  at  this  present  time,  to  declare 
unto  yon  my  sorrowful  and  penitent  heart,  for  that,  being  a  priest, 
I  have  presumed  to  mairy  one  Amy  Germán,  widow;  and,  under 
pretence  of  that  matrimony,  contrary  to  the  canons  and  cuatom  of 
the  universal  church,  have  kept  her  as  my  wife,  and  lived  contrary 
to  the  canona  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  to  the  evil  example 
of  good  Christian  people ;  whereby  now,  being  aahamed  of  my  former 
■wieked  living  here,  I  ask  Almighty  God  mercy  and  forgivenesa,  and 
the  "ffhole  Church,  and  am  eorry  and  penitent  even  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  therefore.  And  in  token  hereof,  I  am  here,  as  you  see, 
to  declare  and  show  unto  you  my  repentanee :  that  before  God,  on 
the  latter  day,  you  may  testify  with  me  of  the  aame.  And  I  most 
heartily  and  humbíy  pray  and  desire  you  all,  whom  by  this  evil 
example  doing  I  have  greatly  offended,  that  for  your  part  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  remember  me  in  yonr  prayera,  that  God  may  give 
me  grace,  that  hereafter  I  may  live  a  eontinent  life,  according  to  His 
laws   and   the  godly  ordinancea  of  our  mother  the  holy  Caíholic 


'  A  epecimen  of  the  form  of  restitu- 
tion  subscribed  by  those  who  were  re- 
stored  on  profession  of  amecdment 
and  repentanee  has  been  preseryed— 
"Whereaa  ...  I  the  said  Eobert  do 
now  laiuent  and  bewail  my  lífe  past, 
and  the  offenee  by  me  committed;  in- 
tending  firmly  by  God'i  grace  here- 
añer  to  lead  a  puré,  chast,  and  eon- 
tinent life  .  .  .  aud  do  here  before  my 


competent  judge  and  ordinary  moat 
humhly  require  absolution  of  and  from 
all  sucÍl  censures  and  pains  of  tbe  laws 
aa  b^  my  said  offenee  and  ungodly  be- 
bavior  I  have  incurred  and  deserved : 
promisinK  firmiy  .  .  .  neyer  to  retum 
to  the  Baid  Agnea  Staimton  aa  to  my 
wife  or  concubine,  &q." — (Wilfcina 
IT.  104). 
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Churcli,  through  and  by  His  grace.  And  do  here,  before  jou  all, 
openly  promise  for  to  do  during  my  life."^  Such  scenes  as  th^e 
were  well  calculated  to  produce  tbe  effect  desired  upon  the  people, 
biit  we  can  only  guess  at  tbe  terrorism  ivbieh  was  requisite  to  forcé 
educated  and  respeetable  men  to  submit  to  such  degradation. 

All  thÍ3  was  done  by  tbe  royal  authority,  wielding  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  power  usurped  by  Henry  VIII.  Strietly  speating,  it  was  highly 
irregular  and  uncanonical,  but  as  the  papal  supremacy  was  yet  in 
abeyance  it  could  not  be  aecomplisbed  otherwise.  At  last,  however, 
the  kingdom  was  ripe  for  reconcjliation  with  Rome.  In  calling  the 
parliament  of  1554,  the  queea  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  sheriffs 
commanding  them  to  admonish  the  people  to  return  naembers  "  of  the 
wise,  grave,  and  Catholic  eort."'  Her  wishea  were  fuI611ed,  and  ere 
the  year  was  out  Cardinal  Pole  was  installed  with  fiíl!  legatine 
powers,  and  Julius  III.  had  issued  his  BuU  of  Indulgence,  reuniting 
England  to  tbe  church  from  which  she  had  been  violently  severed.* 
Aa  obedient  parliament  lost  no  time  in  repealing  all  statutea  adverse 
to  the  claima  of  the  Holy  See,  but  its  eubserviency  bad  limits,  and 
one  class  largely  interested  in  the  reforma  of  Henry  bad  sufficient 
influence  to  maintain  its  heretical  rights.  Tbe  cburch  lands  granted 
or  sold  to  laymen  were  not  revendicated.  Indeed,  the  queen,  in  her 
cali  for  tbe  parliament,  bad  felt  it  necessary  to  contradict  the  rumour 
that  she  and  Philip  intended  the  "  alteration  of  any  particular  Man's 
Possessions,"  Though  tbe  transactions  by  which  they  had  been 
acqnired  were  wholly  illegal ;  tbough  no  duration  of  possession  could 
bar  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  tbe  church,  yet  tlie  nohiea  and 
country  gentlemen  enriched  by  the  spoliation  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  tbe  reelamation  of  the  kingdom  was  too  important,  to 
incur  any  peril  by  unseasonably  inaisting  on  reparation  for  Henry's 
injustice.  The  abbatial  manors  and  rich  priories,  the  cbantries,  íioa- 
pitals,  and  colleges  were  therefore  !eft  in  the  impious  hands  of  those 
who  had  been  fortúnate  enough  to  aecure  them,*  and  the  miserable 


'  Strype's  Memorials  of  Craniner, 
Bk.  m,  chap.  8.~Nov.  14tb,  166Í,  we 
find  a  record  of  four  priests  doing  pen- 
alice in  white  shirfs  and  holding  candles 
at  Paul'B  Cross,  London,  wliile  Harpa- 
¿eld  preaolied  a  sermón. —  Strjpe's 
Eoeles.  Memor.  III.  203. 

'  Parí.  Hist.  I.  616. 


repealed  the  attainder  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  líovember  22d,  and  on  the  24th 
he  anived  in  London  aa  légate  [Bur- 
net  II.  261-2). 

'  1  and  2  Phil.  and  Marj  c.  8  (Parí. 
Hist.  I.  624),  Tho  títle  of  the  bilí 
shows  that,  though  the  Parliament  was 
almost  esdusivelj  Catholic,  it  waa 
dispoaed  to  make  its  otiedienoe  to  Rome 
the  price  for  obtaíaíng  confinoation  iif 
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remnantó  of  the  religious  orders  were  left  to  the  conacience  of  the 
queen,  wlio  made  haate  to  get  rid  of  sucli  fragmenta  of  the  spoil  as 
had  been  retained  by  the  crown.' 

Wliatever  tacit  understanding  there  may  have  been  on  this  delicate 
snbject  between  Queen  Mary  and  Pope  Julius  waa  not  assented  to  by 
the  imperious  Caraffa  who  shortly  aílerwards  ascended  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  Elected  May  23,  1555,  he  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming 
the  imprescriptible  righta  of  the  chureh,  and  by  his  Bull  "  Injunctmn 
nobis"  issued  June  21st,  he  pronounced  nuil  and  void"de  apostolicse 
potestatis  plenitudine"  all  tranaactions  hj  which  ecclesiastical  pos- 
aessions  had  paaaed  into  the  banda  of  laymen,  who  were  duly  threat- 
ened  with  excommunication  for  prolonged  attempts  to  hold  their 
unhalloived  acquiaitiona.^  The  efibrt  of  course  was  fruitless,  but  the 
apirit  in  which  the  English  protestanta  watched  the  apparent  opening 
of  a  breach  between  England  and  Eome  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter 
of  Aug,  23, 1555,  from  Sir  Richard  Morrison  to  Henry  Eullinger — 
"Thia  anti-Paul,  Paul  of  the  apostasy,  the  eervant  of  the  devil,  this 
antichriat  newly  created  at  Eome,  thinka  it  but  a  very  small  plunder 
that  ia  ofFered  to  him,  that  he  is  again  permitted  in  England  to 
tyranniae  over  our  consciences,  unlesa  the  revenuea  be  restored  to  the 
monaateries,  that  ia,  the  pigsties;  the  patrimony,  aa  he  calla  it,  of  the 
Bouls  that  are  now  sei-ving  in  the  filth  of  pnrgatory.  Our  ambaasa- 
dors,  Tvho  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpoae  of  bringing  back  the  wolf 
upen  the  aheep  of  Christ,  are  now  with  the  emperor,  and  bring  us 
these  demanda  of  the  chief  pontiff:  God  grant  that  be  may  urge 
them  in  every  possible  way."'  The  hopea  of  the  reformers  however 
were  disappointed,  for  Paul  IV.  gave  way,  and  on  the  reaasembling 
of  Parliament,  Oct.  23,  1555,  a  Bull  was  read  by  which  the  pope 
assented  to  the  arrangement  agreed  to  by  Cardinal  Pole,  confirming 
the  chureh  lauda  to  their  new  possessors.* 

Cardinal  Pole,  indeed,  waa  not  remisa  in  giving  the  sanction  of  the 
papal  aathority  to  all  that  had  been  done.  Convoking  a  synod,  he 
issued,  in  1555,  his  Legatine  Conatitutions,  by  which  all  marriages 
of  thoae  included  in  the  prohibited  orders  were  declared  nuil  and 


the  ftbliej-  lirada — "  A  Bill  for  repealing 
all  statutes,  articles,  and  provisoes  maáe 
^^nst  the  Seo  Aposl^lique  of  Kome, 
Bince  the  20th  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
for  tha  estftbliahment  of  all  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  posaessions  and  here- 
ditaments  conveyed  to  the  laity." 


>  2  and  8  Phil.  and  Mary,  t 
(Parí.  Hist.  pp.  626-8). 

"  ííag.  Bull.  Eoman.  T.  I,  p.  80! 

'  Original  Lettere,  Parker  Soc.  I 
p.  149. 

'  Parí.  Hist.  I.  626;  II.  8á2. 
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void.  Such  apostates  were  ordered  to  be  separated  by  ecclesiastical 
censures  and  bj  whatever  legal  processes  might  be  required;  all  who 
dared  to  justify  such  marriagea  or  to  obstinatelj  remain  in  their  un- 
holj  bonda  were  to  be  rigorously  proaecuted  and  punisbed  according 
to  the  ancient  canons,  whicb  were  revivcd  and  declared  to  be  in  full 
forcé  in  order  to  prevent  similar  scandals  for  the  fiíture.'  As  tbe 
queen  by  epecial  wairant  bad  decreed  tbat  all  canons  adopted  by 
synods  sbouid  have  the  fuU  effect  of  laws  binding  on  tbe  clergy, 
these  constitntions  at  once  restored  matters  to  their  pristine  con- 
dition.  It  was  doubtless  in  order  to  mark  in  tbe  most  conspicuous 
manner  bis  detestation  of  clerical  marriage  tbat  Pole  descended  to 
the  pettineas  of  ordering  the  body  of  Peíer  Martyr's  wife  to  be  dug 
up  from  it8  resting-place,  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Frideswide  in  Cbrist's 
Cburch,  Oxford,  and  to  be  buried  in  a  dung-hill.^ 

It  was  ea«y  to  pasa  decrees ;  it  was  doubtless  gratifying  to  eject 
married  priests  by  the  thousand  and  to  grant  their  livings  to  hungry 
reactionariea  or  to  the  crowd  of  needy  churcbmen  whom  Italy  had 
ever  ready  to  supply  the  spiriíual  wants  and  collect  the  tithes  of  the 
íájthful.  All  this  was  readily  accomplisbed,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in 
overcoming  the  eternal  instincts  of  human  nature.  The  struggle  to 
effect  tbis  commenced  at  once, 

It  was,  indeed,  bardly  to  be  expected  tbat  tbose  who  had  entered 
into  matrimony  with  tbe  fiill  conviction  of  its  sanctity  would  willingly 
ahandon  all  intercourse  witb  their  wivea,  altbough  they  might  yield 
a  forced  assent  to  the  presaure  of  tbe  laws,  the  prospect  of  poverty, 
and  tbe  certainty  of  infamoua  punishment.  Accordingly  we  find 
tbat  the  necessity  at  once  aróse  ofwatchmg  the" reconciled"  priests, 
who  continued  to  do  in  secret  what  they  could  no  longer  practise 
openly,  Some,  indeed,  found  the  restrictions  so  onerous  tbat  they 
endeavored  to  reléase  themselvea  from  the  bonds  of  the  cburch  ratber 
than  to  submit  longer  to  the  separation  from  their  wives ;  and  this 
apparently  threat«ned  so  great  a  dearth  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 


1  Card.  Poli  Constit.  Legat.  Decret. 
y.  (Wiliina  IV.  800). 

>  Strype'a  Parlter,  Boofc  ii.  chap.  y!. 
In  1561  the  temains  were  exhumed 
from  íhe  stablea  of  Dr.  Marehall,  the 
previous  deán  of  Christ's  Church,  and 
reburied  in  the  church,  the  precautiun 
heing  talten  of  mingling  them  with  the 
bones  of  St.  Frideswide,  "  "  '-  — 
vent  aay  fliture 


another  rerolution  of  religión.  The 
«ffair  eicited  considerable  altentíon  at 
the  time,  and  produced  tlie  following 
epigraní : 


!,'1uqutr°.7rVciU.7 

uliebc 
apona 

forae? 
0  danda 

Corpora    non     curant 
petunt. 

«.ortu 

B,    YiFa 
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that  Cardinal  Pole,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1556,  forta^ie 
the  -witlidrawal  of  aay  one  from  the  myateries  and  funetions  of  tlie 
altar,  under  pain  of  the  law.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  legislation,  royal,  parliamentary,  and 
ecdesiastical,  the  question  refiísed  to  settle  itself,  and  the  Convoeation 
which  assembled  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1557,  was  obliged  t«  piiblish 
an  elabórate  series  of  articles,  which  demonstrated  that  previous 
enactmenta  had  either  not  been  properly  observed  or  that  they  had 
failed  in  effecting  their  purpose.  Thus  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
to  those  in  priests'  orders  was  formally  renewed.  Such  of  the  mar- 
ried  clergy,  who  had  undergone  penance  and  had  been  restored,  as 
still  persiated  in  holding  intercourse  with  their  separated  wivea,  were 
to  be  depriyed  irrevoeably  of  their  office,  and  only  to  be  adniitted  to 
lay  communion — thua  reversing  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Pole's  injnnc- 
tions.  Aa  all  priests  who  had  been  married  were  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  they  ivere  to  be  removed  from  the  priesthood;  or,  at  least, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ministers,  to  act  only  as  curatea,  and 
to  be  incapable  of  holding  beneücea  until  a  thorough  courae  of  pen- 
ance should  have  washed  away  their  sins.  Even  then,  in  no  case 
were  they  to  officiate  in  the  dioeeaes  wherein  they  had  been  married, 
but  were  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  of  at  least  aixty  miles,  and 
if  detected  in  any  intercourae  with  their  wivea,  they  were  to  incur 
severo  puniahment,  a  single  interchange  of  words  being  suffieient  to 
cali  down  the  penalty.  To  insure  the  obaervance  of  these  rules,  all 
synods  were  directed  to  make  special  inquiry  into  the  livea  of  these 
unfortunates,  who  were  thus  to  exist  under  a  perpetual  surveillance, 
at  the  mercy  of  inimical  spies  and  informera.'  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  a  modérate  expiation  for  men  who,  in  thoae  days  of 
fierce  religious  convictions,  possessed  that  flexibility  of  ñtith  which 
raiabled  them  to  change  their  beiief  with  every  dynastic  accident, 

If  the  rigid  rules  now  introduced  were  successfiíl  in  nothing  elae, 


'  "  That  none  of  those  prieata  that 
were,  under  the  pretónce  of  lawfull 
mfttrimonj,  married,  and  now  cecon- 
ciled,  do  privilie  resorte  to  their  pre- 
teneed  wives,  or  Euffer  the  same  to 
resorte  unta  them.  And  that  Üiose 
priests  do  in  no  wise  henoeforth  with- 
drawe  themselvas  from  the  mynisterie 
mtd  office  of  prieathodda  under  the 
iwne  of  the  lawea  " — Pole's  Imuno- 
tione  in  Dioeeae  of  Glouceater  (Wil- 
kina  IT.  U6). 


'  "Wilkina  IT.  157.  Thua  ia  the 
visitatioQ  of  the  diooese  of  Lincoln, 
the  vicar  of  Spaldwicfc  waa  preaented 
for  seandaliaing  his  floct  by  carrying 
iu  hia  arms  his  child  by  a  wífe  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated.  At  the 
same  time  a  priest  of  Caisho  named 
Nii  W83  subjected  to  penance  for  con- 
Borting  with  his  former  wife,  but  was 

rermitted  to  resume  his  funetions  — 
trype'a  Ecoles.  Memor.  III.  293. 
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they  at  all  events  succeeded  in  restoring  the  oíd  troubies  with  the 
oíd  camons.  Denied  the  lawful  gratification  of  human  ÍHstíncts,  the 
clergy  immediately  retumod  to  the  habits  which  had  acquired  for 
them  so  much  odium  in  times  past,  and  the  rulers  of  the  church  at 
once  found  themselvea  embarked  in  the  sempiterna]  struggle  with 
immorality  in  all  its  ehapea  and  disguiaes.  If  the  acandalous  chron- 
icles  of  the  period  be  worthj  of  credit,  neitber  Gardiner  ñor  Bonner, 
ñor  other  active  promoterg  of  the  canons,  were  without  the  visible 
evidences  of  the  fraüty  of  the  flesh ;  ^  and  though  they  were  above 
the  reach  of  correction,  the  minor  clergy  were  not  eo  fortúnate.  The 
Convocation  of  1557,  whieh  iasued  the  stringent  regulations  jnst 
quoted,  waa  also  obliged  to  promulgate  articles  conceming  the  resi- 
dence  of  women  with  priesta,  and  the  puniahment  of  ücentiousness, 
similar  ia  those  wliich  we  have  seen  reproduced  so  regularly  for  ten 
centuries.  Cardinal  Pole,  too,  in  bis  visitation  of  the  same  yeaj", 
directed  inquines  to  be  made  on  these  points  in  a  manner  which 
shows  tbat  they  were  existing,  and  not  merely  anticipated  evila.* 

Fortunately  for  the  character  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  the  reign 
of  reaction  waa  sbort.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  Queen 
Mary  closed  her  unhappy  life,  and  Cardinal  Pole  followed  her  within 
sixteen  hours.  The  Marian  pereecution  had  been  long  enough  and 
sharp  enough  to  give  to  heresy  all  tbe  attractions  of  maríyrdom, 
thus  increaaing  ita  fervor  and  enlarging  ita  circle  of  earneet  disciples; 
and  the  audden  termination  of  that  persecution,  before  it  had  time 
to  accomplisb  its  work  of  extirpation,  left  the  reformers  more  zealous 
and  dangerous  than  ever.  Heresy  had  likewise  been  favored  by  the 
disGontent  of  the  people  arising  from  the  disastrous  and  expensive 
war  with  France,  which  aided  the  improvident  restoration  of  the 
church  lands  in  impoverishing  the  eschequer  and  in  rendering  neces- 
sary  heavy  subsidies  from  the  nation,  repaid  only  by  cruelty  and 
misfortune.  Dread  of  Spanish  influence  also  had  a  firm  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  massea,  wliile  the  church  ifcself  was  especially 
unpopnlar,  as  the  conviction  was  general  that  the  ill-auccess  of  Mary's 
administration  waa  attributable  to  the  control  exercised  by  eccleaias- 
tíca  over  the  public  aíFaira.  Under  such  auapicea,  the  royal  power 
passed  into  the  handa  of  a  princesa  who,  though  by  nature  leaning 

"  Strype'fl   Eoeles.  Memor.  III,  111-12. 
»  "Wilkins  IT.  169. 
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to  the  Catholie  faith  and  disposed  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
fether,  was  yet  placed  by  the  circmr^tancea  of  her  birth  in  implac- 
able hoatilitj  to  Rome,  and  who  held  her  throne  only  on  the  temire 
of  waging  etemal  warfáre  with  reaction.  The  reformcrs  felt  that 
the  doom  of  Catholicism  was  sealed.  Emerging  from  their  hiding- 
placea  and  haatening  back  from  exile,  the  religious  refugees  proceeded 
at  once  to  pra«tise  the  rites  of  Edward  VI.  EUzabeth,  however, 
añet  ordering  some  changes  in  the  Román  observances,  forhade,  on 
the  27th  of  Deeember,  all  further  innovationa  antil  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  which  was  convoked  for  Januarj  23,  1559, 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  appointed  day  and  sat  until  the  8tli 
of  May,  It  at  once  passed  acts  resuming  the  ecclesiastical  crown 
landa  and  restoring  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mattera, 
and  it  repealed  all  of  Mary's  legislation  conceming  the  power  of  the 
papacy.  Severa!  other  bilis  were  adopted  modifying  the  religión  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  discovering  some  middle  term  which 
shonld  unite  the  people  in  a  common  form  of  belief  and  ■worahip.^ 
Ánsioua  to  avoid  all  extremes,  it  negatived  the  measures  introduced 
by  the  ardent  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  among  the  unsuccess- 
fiíl  attempta  was  one  which  proposed  to  restore  all  priests  who  had 
been  deprived  on  account  of  marriage.  This,  indeed,  was  laid  aside 
by  the  special  command  of  the  queen  heraelf.^ 

The  question  of  clerical  marriage  was  thus  left  in  a  most  perplexed 
and  nnsatisfactory  condition.  The  Six  Articles  had  been  repealed 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  had  been  virtually  reyived  by  Mary ;  but  Mary'a 
efforta  had  been  to  restore  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
and  she  had  therefore  not  continued  to  regard  the  Six  Articles  as  in 
forcé,  the  canons  of  synods  and  the  l^atine  constitutions  of  Pole 
being  the  law  of  her  ecclesia-stical  establishment.  This  was  now 
all  swept  away,  a  statute  to  fiU  the  void  was  refused,  and  men  were 
left  to  draw  their  own  deductions  and  act  at  their  own  peril.  Eliaa- 
beth  refused  the  sanction  of  law  to  sacerdotal  marriage,  and  would 
not  restore  the  deprived  priests,  yet  she  did  not  enforce  any  prohibi- 
tory  regulations,  and  even  prometed  many  married  men.  Dr.  Parker, 
the  religious  adviaer  of  Ann  Boleyn,  who  had  left  him  in  charge  of 
her  daughter's  spiritual  eduoation,  waa  married,  and  one  of  Eliza^ 
beth's  earliest  aots  was  to  nomínate  him  for  the  vaeant  primacy  óf 

»  1  Eliz.  o.  1,  2,  i  (Parí.  Hist.  I.  6*6-70). 
"  Buraat,  II.  386-95. 
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Cantertury,  whieh  aft«r  long  resistance  he  was  forced  to  accept. 
The  uncertaÍDtj  of  the  situation  and  the  aoxiety  of  those  interested 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parker,  dated  April  30th,  just 
before  the  risiiig  of  Parliament,  from  Dr.  Sandjs,  afterwards  Bbhop 
of  Worcester :  "  The  bilí  is  in  hand  to  restore  men  to  their  livinge; 
how  it  will  speed  I  know  not  .  .  .  Nihil  est  statutum  de  conjugio 
sacerdotum,  sed  tanquam  relictum  in  medio.  Lever  was  married 
now  of  late.  The  queen's  majesty  will  wink  at  it,  but  not  atablish 
it  by  law,  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  baatard  our  children."^  In 
this,  Dr,  Sandye  spoke  nothing  but  truth,  and  those  who  were  mar- 
ried were  obliged  formally  to  have  their  children  legitimated,  as  oven 
Dr.  Parker  found  it  necessary  to  do  thÍB  in  the  case  of  his  son 
Matthew.* 

At  length  Elizabeth  made  up  her  mind,  and  ¡n  the  exercise  of  her 
royal  supremacy  she  asked  for  no  act  of  Parliament  to  confirm  her 
decree.  Archbishop  Parker  has  the  credit  of  being  the  most  efficient 
ageiit  in  overcoming  her  repugnance  to  the  measure,  and  the  ungra^ 
cious  manner  in  whioh  she  finally  accorded  the  permission  shows  bow 
etrong  were  the  prejudicea  Trhich  he  had  to  encounter.  In  June, 
1559,  she  iasued  a  series  of  "Injunctions  to  the  Clergj  and  Laity" 
■which  restored  the  national  religión  to  nearly  the  same  position  as 
that  adopted  by  Edward  VI.,  and  it  íb  curious  to  observe  that  when 
she  comea  to  speak  of  sacerdotal  matriraony,  she  carefiíüy  avoida  the 
responsibility  of  sanctioning  it  herself,  but  assumea  that  the  law  of 
Edward  is  still  in  forcé.  All  that  she  does,  therefore,  is  to  snrround 
it  with  snch  limitations  and  restrictions  as  shall  prevent  its  abuse, 
and  although  thja  form  had  perhaps  the  advantage  of  establishing 


1  Parker's  Oorreapondence,  p.  66. — 
8aiidera  doea  not  fnil  to  make  the  niust 
of  this  refiísal  to  legaliza  prieetly  mar- 
riage  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
hesitation  which  rendered  the  final 
decisión  a  mere  toleration  and  not  an 
ftpproval.  "Cierna  enim  in  Anglia 
novua,  partim  ex  apoatatis  nostris,  par- 
tim  ex  hoDiinibua  mere  laicia  faotuB,  ut 
eat  valde  spiritualia,  primo  quoque 
tenipore  de  nuptiía  cogitábat ;  multum- 
que  aategit,  ut  conjugia  Episeoporum 

legibue  approbacentur ;  sed  ohtinerí  non 
potuit,  quia  vel  turpe  videbatur  minis- 
terio, vel  reipublicaí  pemicíosum.  Edo- 
Tsrdus  quidem  seitus  omnes  canónicas 
et  humanas  prohibitiones  circa  cleri- 
corum  aut  etiam  religioaorum  connubia 
lege  comitiali  seu  parlamentaria  suatu- 


lerat ;  eam  legem  moi  abrogavit  María, 
nunc  restituendam  ao  renocandam 
clamitant  iflti,  eed  non  eíaudiimtur: 
omnes  tamen  per  (otum  fere  regnum 
quiade  dono  [castitatis]  (ut  loquuntur) 
non  flunt  certi,  non  eecundiim  leges,  sed 
eecundum  indulgentiam ;  vel  (ut  illi 
dieunt)  secundum  scripturas,  sed  ad 
libidinem  suam  compositas,  ineunt 
prima,  secunda,  vel  etiam  tertia  coa- 
jugia,  contra  cañones  et  morem  non 
eolum  Latinorum  sed  etiam  Gríecorum  ¡ 
et  prole  ita  abundant,  ut  ad  illam  snstea- 
tacdam  opibusque  augendam,  et  popu- 
lus  supra  modum  gravetur,  et  ipsi  misera 
beneficia  aua  eipilent." — De  Schismate 
Anglicano,  Lib.  lll.  (Ingoldatatü, 
1586,  p.  299). 


'  Strype's  Annala,  I.  f 
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the  legality  of  all  preexisting  marríages,  yet  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated  were  degrading  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  permitting  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  affixing  a  stigma 
OQ  every  pastor  who  confessed  the  weakness  of  his  flesh  bj  seeking 


From  the  temper  of  these  regalations  it  is  manifest  that  if  Eliza^ 
beth  yielded  to  the  advice  of  her  counsellors  aad  to  the  preasure  of 
the  times,  she  did  not  give  up  her  prívate  convietions  or  prejudices, 
and  that  she  desired  to  malee  the  marriage  of  her  clergy  as  impopular 
and  disagreeable  as  possible.  It  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  her  objectiona  that  the  order  for  a  retum  of  the  clergy, 
issued  by  Archbishop  Parker,  Oetober  Ist,  1561,  contained  in  the 
blanks  issued  the  unusnal  entry  classifying  them  as  married  or  un- 
married,*  and  Strype  informa  us  that  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lon- 
don  the  retums  show  the  miniatry  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
fiiled  with  married  men.*    Even  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Tudor, 


^  Eoyel  Injunctions  of  1559,  Art. 
xiix.  "  Alt&ough  there  be  no  probi- 
bit¡on  ty  tho  ■word  «f  God,  ñor  anj 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  but 
that  the  priests  and  ministera  of  the 
church  may  lawfully,  for  the  avoiding 
of  fomicatioD,  have  an  honest 
Bober  wife,  and  tbat  for  the  same  , 
pose  tha  same  was  bj  act  of  Parlioment 
m  the  time  of  our  dear  brothor  King 
Edward  the  Siith  made  iawful,  where- 
upon  a  great  number  of  the  cíei^y  of 
thierealm  were  married  and  so  continué ; 
yet,  becauflB  there  hath  grown  offence 
and  some  elander  to  tbe  church.  by 
laek  of  discreet  and  sober  behayior  in 
many  miniatecs  of  the  church,  both  in 
chusing  of  their  wivee  and  undiscreet 
líving  with  them,  the  remedy  whereof 
is  necessarj  to  he  sought;  it  is  thought 
therefore  very  necessary  that  no  man- 
ner  of  prieat  or  deacon  sbalí  hereafter 
tabe  to  his  wife  any  manner  of  woman 
without  the  advice  and  allowance  first 
had  upon  good  eiamination  by  the 
biehop  of  the  same  diocese  and  two 
justioea  of  the  peaoe  of  the  auroe  shire 
dwelling  nest  to  the  place  where  the 
same  woman  hath  made  her  most  abode 
before  her  marri^e;  ñor  wíthout  the 
goodwill  of  the  parents  of  the  said 
woman  if  she  haré  any  living,  or  two 
of  the  ncst  of  her  kinefolks,  or  for  laob 
of  tho  Itnowledge  of  euch,  of  her  master 
or  mistress  where  she  serveth.  And 
before  she  shall  be  contraoted  in  any 


place,  he  shall  malte  a  good  and  certain 
proof  íhereof  tó  the  minister  or  to  tbe 
congregation  aasembled  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  shall  be  upon  some  holy- 
aay  where  dirers  may  be  present.  And 
if  any  shall  do  otherwise,  that  then 
they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  minister 
either  the  word  ot  the  sacramenta  of 
the  church,  ñor  shall  be  capable  of  any 
eccleaiastical  benefice.  And  for  the 
mamages  of  any  bisbops,  the  sama 
shall  be  allowed  and  apjjroved  by  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province  and  alao 
by  such  commiasioners  as  the  Queea's 
Hajesty  thereunto  shall  appoint.  And 
if  any  master  or  deán  or  any  head  of 
any  coUege  shall  purpose  to  marry,  the 
same  ahall  not  be  allowed  but  by  such 
to  whom  tho  visitatioa  of  the  same 
doth  properly  belong,  who  ahall  ín  any 
wiae  provide  that  the  same  íum  not  to 
the  hindrance  of  their  bouse" — {Wii- 
kins  IT.  18e), 

See  alao  a  lettór  of  Theodore  Beza, 
Znrich  Letters,  p.  247  (Parber  Soc. 
Publieationa). 

'  Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals, 
I.  809. 

'  Strype's  Parker,  Book  ir.  chap.  t. 
— In  1569  the  retums  for  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury  show  135  mar- 
ried clergymea  to  34  licenaed  preachera, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  unmai- 
™n  (Ib.  m.  iriv.). 
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thua,  could  not  resírain  the  progress  wliich  had  now  fairlj  set  in. 
Those  around  her  who  controUed  the  pubÜc  affairs  were  all  committed 
to  the  Reformation,  and  were  resolved  that  every  point  gained  ehould 
be  made  secure.  WTien,  tlierefore,  in  1563,  there  was  published  a 
recensión  of  the  Forty-two  Articles  iñsued  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552, 
resulting  in  the  wcll-knowii  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  care  was  taken  that  the  one  relating  to  the  libertj  of  mar- 
riage  should  be  made  more  emphatic  than  before.  Not  content  with 
the  simple  proposition  of  the  original  that  "  Biehopa,  prieats,  and 
deacons  are  not  commanded  by  Goá's  law  either  to  vow  the  estáte 
of  a  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage,"  the  emphatic  coroüary 
was  added,  "Therefore  it  is  lawfu!  for  them  as  for  all  other  Christian 
men  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  jndge  the  same 
to  servo  better  to  Godliness"' — sucL  as  we  find  it  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  Thig  specific  declaration  in  a  speeial  article  marks  the 
necessity  which  waa  felt  to  pla<;e  the  matter  beyond  controversy,  as 
a  rule  of  practico.  The  Articles  on  Justification  and  Works  of 
Supererogation  (Arts,  xi.  and  xix.)  wonld  have  sufficed,  so  Jar  as 
principie  was  concemed. 

This  was  not  an  empty  form.  Not  only  the  right  to  marry  at 
their  own  discretion,  thus  expressly  declared,  did  much  to  relieve 
them  from  the  degrading  conditions  laid  doivn  by  the  queen,  but  the 
revival  and  strengthening  of  the  article  marked  a  victory  gained  over 
the  reaction.  When,  in  1559,  the  queen  appointed  a  commisaion  to 
visit  all  the  churches  of  England  and  enforce  compliance  with  the 
order  of  things  then  exiating,  the  articlea  prepared  for  its  guidance 
enjoin  no  inveatigation  into  opinions  respecíing  prieatly  marriage, 
ehowing  that  to  be  an  open  question,  conceming  which  every  man 
might  hold  his  prívate  beÜef,*   After  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine 


'  In  the  En^ish  versión,  os  given  by 
Buniet  (Vol.  II.  Append.  217),  thero 
are  42  articles,  of  whicli  this  ¡s  the  Blst. 
In  the  Latín  edition  (Wiikins  IT.  236), 
thero  are  but  89  articles,  thia  being  the 
82d,  whicb  is  the  arrangement  accord- 
ing  to  the  standard  of  the  Anglican 
church. 

»  Wiikins   IT.   189-91.— This  oom- 

Court    of    High    Coramission,    which 
played  so  lamentable  a  part 


how  little  rea!  conviction  eiisted  among 
the  clergy  who  bad  been  eiposed  to  the 
capriciuus  jierseeutions  of  aitemating 
ruleta.  Out  of  9400  beneficiaries  in 
Eneland  nnder  Mary,  but  14  bishops, 
6  abbots,  12  deans,  12  archdeacons,  16 
beads  of  colleges,  50  prebendaries,  and 
80  rectors  of  parishes  had  abandoned 
their  preferment  on  account  of  Pro- 
testantisin  (Bumet  Vol.  II.  Append. 
217),  and  of  these  it  ia  fftir  to  assume 
that  the  bighcr  dignitaríes  at  least  had 
not  been  allowed  to  retain  their  posi- 
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Artieles,  however,  this  latitnde  was  no  longer  allowed.  In  1567 
Archbiahop  Parker's  articles  of  instniction  for  the  viaitation  of  that 
year  enumérate,  ainong  the  heretical  doctrines  to  be  inquired  after, 
the  assertion  that  the  Word  of  God  coiniaaiids  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the  church.^  As  we  shall  see,  it 
Tf-as  about  the  same  time  that  the  council  of  Trent  likewise  erected 
the  question  of  clerical  marriage  into  a  point  of  belief. 

Yet  Elizabeth  never  overéame  her  repugnance  to  the  marriage  of  | 
the  clergy,  ñor  is  it,  perhapa,  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
the  contempt  in  which  ehe  held  the  church  of  which  ehe  was  the 
head,^  and  her  general  aversión  to  sanctioning  in  others  the  matri- 
mony  which  she  was  herself  alwaya  toying  with  and  never  contract- 
ing.  When  she  made  ber  íavorites  of  both  sexes  Buffer  for  any 
legalized  indiscretions  of  tbe  kind,  it  is  scarcely  snrpriaing  that  she 
always  looked  with  disfavor  on  those  of  the  clergy  who  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  privilege  which  circiunatances  had  extorted  from  her, 
and  which  she  would  fain  have  withheM.  When  Archbiahop  Parker 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  her  popish  tendencies,  sbe 
sharply  told  him  that  "  she  repented  of  having  made  any  married 
bishops."  Thia  was  a  cutting  rejoinder,  but  even  more  pointed  waa 
the  insolence  from  which  bis  life-long  services  could  not  protect  hia 
wife.  The  firat  time  the  qaeen  visited  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  on 
her  departure  she  tumed  to  thank  Mra.  Parker: — "And  jou — 
madam  I  may  not  cali  you,  mistreas  I  am  ashamed  to  cali  yon,  so  I 
know  not  what  to  cali  yon — but,  howsoever,  I  thank  you,"^  So  in 
Ipswich,  in  August,  1561,  she  found  great  fault  with  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  and  especially  with  the  number  of  wives  and  children 
in  cathedrals  and  colleges — a  feeling  possibly  justified  by  occasional 
disorders  not  unlikely  to  occur.  In  1563  we  find  Sir  John  Boume 
complaining  to  the  Privy  Council  that  the  Dean  and  Cbapter  of 
Worcester  had  broken  up  the  large  organ,  the  pride  of  the  eathe- 
dral,  which  had  coat  ¿É200 ;  the  metal  pipes  whereof  were  meltod  into 
diahes  and  divided  among  the  wives  of  the  prebendaries  and  the  case 
used  to  make  bedsteada  for  them ;  the  copes  and  ornamenta,  he  added, 


'  WilkinalV.  253.— Strype's  Parker, 
App.  lüi. 

'  In  1576  ehe  declared  to  Giindal, 
tlien  Archbishop  of  Canterburj,  "  that 
it  was  good  for  the  church  to  nave  few 
preaehers,  and  that  three  or  four  might 
suffice  for  a  cüuutj  ¡  and  that  the  read- 


Ing  of  the  Homilie! 
"   "  -Strype's 

alflo  Stijpe'a  Parker,  '. 


enough." — Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  p. 


'  Sttickland,  Life   of  Queen   Bliza- 
beth,  Chap.  it. 
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■would  likewise  have  been  distributed  had  not  eome  of  the  unmamed 
men  prevent€d  it,  "and  as  by  their  Habit  and  Apparel  jou  might 
know  the  Priests  wives,  and  bj  their  Gate  in  the  Market  and  the 
Streets  from  an  hundred  other  Women:  so  in  tbe  Congregation  and 
Cathedral  Church  tbey  were  easy  to  be  known  by  pla«ing  themselves 
above  all  other  of  the  most  ancient  and  honest  Calling  of  the  said 
City."'  There  was  no  lack  of  persona  to  pour  such  stories  into  the 
queen's  ear,  and,  with  her  well-known  tendencies,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  her  counsellors  fonnd  it  diiBcult  to  restrain  her  to  the  simple 
oi^er  which  she  iseued  from  Ipswich,  declaring  "that  no  manner  of 
person,  being  either  the  head  or  member  of  any  coUege  or  cathedral 
church  within  this  realm,  shall,  from  the  time  of  the  notification 
hereof  in  the  same  college,  have,  or  be  permitted  to  have,  within  the 
precinct  of  any  such  college,  his  wife,  or  other  woman,  to  abide  and 
dweU  in  the  same,  or  to  frequent  and  haunt  any  lodging  within  the 
same  college,  upo'n  pain  that  whosoever  shall  do  to  the  contrary  shall 
forfeit  all  ecclesiastical  promotions  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  within  this  realm."  Burghley,  in  sending  this  royal  mán- 
date to  Parker,  remarks,  "  Her  Majesty  continueth  very  evil  affected 
to  the  átate  of  matrimony  in  the  clergy.  And  if  [I]  were  not 
therein  very  stiff,  her  Majesty  would  openly  and  utterly  condemn 
and  forbid  it.  In  the  end,  for  her  satisfaetion,  this  injunction  now 
eent  to  your  Grace  Í3  devised.  The  good  order  thereof  shall  do  no 
harm.  I  have  devised  to  send  it  in  this  sort  to  your  Grace  for  your 
province;  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  his;  so  as  it  shall  not 
be  promulged  tobe  popular."^  Itis  doubtleaa  to  this  occurrence  that 
■we  may  attribute  the  last  relie  of  clerical  celibacy  enforced  among 
Protestants,  that  of  the  Fellows  of  the  English  TJniversities. 

This  injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  cauaed  no  little  excitement. 
Though  Burghley  had  prudently  endeavored  to  prevent  its  becomiiig 
"popular,"  yet  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  remonstrating  against  its 
cnielty  to  those  whom  ¡t  affected  in  his  cathedral  seat,  shovrs  that  it 
waa  speedily  known  to  all  men,  and  that  it  gave  exeeeding  comfort 
to  the  reaotionaries — "What  rejoicing  and  jeering  the  adversaries 
make!  How  the  godly  ministers  are  discouraged,  Iwill  pass  over."' 
In  the  UniversJties,  where  crowds  of  young  men  were  collected,  there 
might  be  some  colorable  excuse  for  the  regulation,  but  in  the  splendid 

■  Strype's  Annala,  I.  364-5. 

*  Parker's  Correspondenoe,  pp.  146-8.  '  Ibid.  p.  152. 
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and  spaeious  buildiiigs  conneeted  with  tbe  cathedrals  some  milder 
remedy  might  easily  have  been  found,  and  the  mándate  waa  particu- 
larly  nnpalatable  to  married  bishops.  Parker  himself,  who  was  indi- 
vidually  intereated  in  tlie  matter,  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
queen,  the  result  of  which  was  to  wound  him  deeply,  as  well  as  to 
show  him  how  extreme  were  her  prejudices  on  the  subject.  He 
pours  forth  bis  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Burghlej  describing  the  inter- 
view— "  I  was  in  an  horror  to  hear  snch  words  to  come  from  her 
mild  nature  and  Chriatianly  learaed  conscience,  as  she  spake  of 
God's  holy  ordinance  and  institution  of  matrimony.  I  marvel  that 
our  States  in  that  behalf  cannot  picase  her  Highness,  which  we  doubt 
nothing  at  all  to  please  God'a  saered  Majesty."  He  deplores  the 
effect  which  it  must  produce  on  the  people — "  We  alone  of  our  time 
openlj  brought  in  hatred,  shamed  and  traduced  before  the  malicious 
and  ignorant  people,  as  beasts  without  knowledge  to  Godward,  in 
using  thi3  liberty  of  his  word,  as  men  of  effrenate  intemperency, 
without  discretion  or  any  godly  disposition  worthy  to  serve  in  our 
State.  Inaomuch  that  the  queen's  Highness  expreaaed  to  me  a 
repentance  that  we  were  thus  appointcd  in  office,  wishing  it  had  been 
otherwise."  The  interview  had  evidently  been  stormj,  and  Parker 
had  been  made  to  feel  the  full  forcé  of  Elizabeth's  perverseness — 
"  I  have  neither  joy  of  house,  land,  or  ñame,  so  abased  by  my  nat- 
ural Bovereign  good  lady ;  for  whose  service  and  honor  I  would  not 
think  it  eost  to  spend  my  life" — and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
threaten  resistance — "  I  would  be  sorry  that  the  elergy  should  have 
cause  to  show  disobedience,  with  oportet  Deo  obedtre  magis  quam 
hominibus.  And  what  instillers  soever  there  be,  there  be  enough 
of  this  contemned  flock,  which  will  not  shrink  to  offer  tbeir  blood  to 
the  defence  of  Christ's  verity,  if  it  be  either  openly  impugned  or 
Bccretly  suggilled."'  Evidently,  before  Parker  could  have  been 
driven  to  such  scarcely  covered  threats,  there  must  have  been  an 
intimation  by  the  angry  queen  that  she  would  recall  the  permission 
to  marry,  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  she  could  readily 
have  done. 

The  same  spirit  which  rendered  the  marriage  of  a  pastor  dependent 
on  the  approbation  of  the  neighboring  squires  caused  the  retention 
of  ancient  rules,  which  prove  the  profound  distrust  still  entertained 
as  td  the  discretion  and  morality  of  the  elergy,  and  the  difficulty 


1  Parker's  Correspondence,  pp.  156-8. 
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with  whicli  the  Anglican  church  threw  off  the  traditions  of  Catholi- 
cism.  Thua,  even  in  1571,  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  York,  promul- 
gates  a  modification  of  the  canon  of  Niceea,  forbidding  the  residence 
■with  immarried  ministera  of  womeD  under  the  age  of  sixty,  except 
relatives  cloaely  connected  by  blood.'  Indeed,  in  aome  remote 
cornera  of  the  kingdom  the  o!d  license  was  bept  up.  Archbishop 
Parker,  about  the  year  1565,  in  speaking  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor, 
States — "I  hear  that  diocese  to  be  much  out  of  order,  both  having 
no  preaching  there  and  pensionarj  concubinary  openlj  continued, 
notmthstanding  liberty  of  marriage  granted."*  It  evidently  required 
time  to  accustom  the  clergy  to  the  substitution  of  the  new  privileges 
for  the  oíd. 

Although  sacerdotal  marriage  waa  now  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
organic  canon  law  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  still  exposed  to  serious 
impedimenta  of  a  worldly  character.  When  thus  frowned  upon  by 
her  who  was  in  reality,  if  not  in  ñame,  Supreme  Head  of  the  church ; 
when  the  wifeof  the  primate  himselfcould  be  exposed  tosuch  indelible 
impertinence ;  when  the  marriage  of  every  unfortiinate  parson  was 
Bubjected  to  degrading  conditiona,  and  when  it  waa  aaaumed  that  hia 
bride  muat  be  a  woman  at  aervice,  the  inflnencea  affecíing  the  matri- 
monial alliances  of  the  clergy  must  have  been  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion.  The  higher  classes  of  society  would  naturally  model  their 
opiniona  on  those  of  the  sovereign,  while  the  lower  orders  had  not  as 
yet  shaben  off  the  prejudiees  in  favor  of  celibacy,  implanted  in  them 
by  the  cuatom  of  centuríea.  Making  due  allowance  for  polemical 
bittemess,  there  ia  therefore  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  sarcastio 
account  which  Sandera  givea  of  the  wives  of  the  Elizabethan  clergy. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  formally  legalize 
Buch  marriages — a  refuaaJ  which  could  not  but  greatly  affect  the 
minda  of  the  people — he  aaaumes  that  the  wives  were  concubinea 
and  the  children  ilíegitimat©  in  tbe  oyes  of  the  law ;  consequently 
decent  women  refiísed  to  undergo  the  ohloquy  attached  to  a  unión 
with  a  minister  of  the  church,  who  was  therefore  forced  to  take  as 
bis  spouae  any  one  who  would  consent  to  accept  him,  The  wives  of 
prelates  were  ostracized ;  not  received  at  court,  and  sharing  in  no 
way  the  dignities  of  their  huabande,  they  were  kept  closely  at  home 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  animal  pasaion.  The  members  of  uni- 
versities  had  been  wholly  unsuccessftil  in  their  efibrts  to  obtain  the 

'  Wilkins  IV.  269.  '  Parker's  Oorrespondence,  p.  259. 
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same  licenae,  which  was  onlj  granted  to  the  heads  of  colleges,  imder 
condition  that  tlieir  wives  should  reside  elsewhere,  and  should  rarely 
poUute  witli  their  presence  the  learned  precincts.' 

The  accuracy  of  this  sarcastic  description  is  confirmed  hj  a  state- 
ment  made  by  Percival  Wiburn  for  the  benefit  of  his  frienda  in 
Zurich,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  ArtícleB.  He 
asserts  that  "  The  marriage  of  priests  was  couníed  unlawfiíl  in  the 
times  of  queen  Maiy,  and  was  also  forbidden  by  a  public  statute  of 
the  reaJm,  which  is  also  in  forcé  at  this  day ;  although  by  permission 
of  queeü  Elizabeth  clergymen  may  have  their  wives,  provided  only 
they  many  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  bishop  and  two  juatices 
of  the  peace,  as  they  cali  them.  The  lords  bishops  are  forbiddeu  to 
have  their  wives  with  them  in  their  palaces ;  as  are  also  the  deans, 
canons,  presbyters,  and  otlier  ministers  of  the  chureh,  within  eollegeSj, 
or  the  preeincte  of  cathedral  churches,"*     It  is  not  a  little  curious, 


'  Qui  autem  istia  darent  ñüas  Euaa. 
ne  proteituates  quidem  fcre  inveníebiin- 
tur,  neduin  Catholici :  primum  qui» 
esistimant  id  esee  per  se  iofame,  ut  sint 
vel  dicantur  mores  presbyterorum. 
Secundo,  quia  justa  leges  regni  non 
sunt  adhuc   vera  aed   adulterina  cun- 

Í'ugia,  flc  proinde  proles  illegitima. 
Tertio  quia  non  aeorescit  his  uxoribua 
aut  liberia  suia  e:  marilorum  loco  aut 
honora  in  Eepublica  ulla  dignitaa  aut 
existimatio,  guod  est  contia  natuiam 
veri  njatrimonii.  Non  enim  Archiepis- 
copus,  Epiacopus,  aliusve  hodie  pnelatus 
in  Anglia  si  sit  conjtigátus,  tribuit 
quioquam  ei  eo  bonons  vel  pneemin- 
entia  uiori  suk,  non  magis  quam  si 
esaet  ejue  tantum  concubina.  Hinc  ait 
ut  neo  eas  Elizabetha  in  aulam,  nec 
principum  usores  in  consortium  «lio 
modo  admittant,  ne  Arobiepiscoporum 
quidem  vocatas  conjugea ;  sed  debent 
eas  Eiariti  doml  continere,  pro  vaais 
tantem  libidinis  aut  necessitatis  guío, 
Quffi  istia  ergo  conditionibus,  vel  sum- 
mis  prselatia  conjungerentur,  cum  hon- 
estioree  paucie  aut  nullse  reperiebantur, 
quas  poterant  Labere  acoipere  fuit 
neoesse.  Sed  et  alus  modia  uteumque 
ifltorum  hominum  oupiditati  per  magia- 
tratum  civilem  impositum  est  franum. 
Nam  et  CoHe^orura  alumni  qui  in 
Anglioanis  univetaitatibus  admodum 
multi  erant,  otioque  ac  eaturitaf*  pauis 
abundabant,  ac  admodum  provecti 
eetate   erant,  cupiebaat  et  ipsi  habere 


id, 


npl.t 


eioeptione,  ut  conjuges  si 
que  eitra  Collegia  consl 

Íie  eas  intromittant. — De  Schisraate 
nglicano  Lib.  III.  (Ingoldstat.  1586, 
p.  300), 

See  aleo  Florimund.  Raemund.  Hiator. 
Memoral.  Lib.  vi.  cap,  xü. 

Of  course  mucb  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  statements  of  eo  keen  a 
partisan  as  Bandera,  and  one  wbo  liad 
suffered  so  much  írom  tbose  wbom  be 
satirized,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much 
ahrewdnesa  to  mate  statóments  which 
his  contemporánea  could  recognize  as 
entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Even  to  this  day  the  positíon  of  the 
wives  of  the  Anglican  prelates  is  made 
a  aubject  of  ridicule  by  Catbolic  polé- 
mica. A  recent  Itolian  traet  entitled 
"  II  Celibato  del  aacerdozio  Cattolieo  " 
remarka  "  Osservate  piuttosto  le  mogli 
de'  vescovi  e  degli  arcivescovi  Angli- 
cani,  tenute  esse  in  contó  di  coneubine 
non  banno  posto  alcuno  nella  civile 
Bocieta."— Panzini,  Confessione  di  un 
Prigioniero,  p.  á72. 

•  Zurich  Lettera,  Second  Series,  p. 
859  (Parker  Sociatj,  1845).  Wibum 
was  deprived  for  non-conformity  in 
1564,  so  that  tbia  muat  have  been 
written  aubaequently  (Strype'a  Life  of 
Grindal,  p.  98). 
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indeed,  to  observe  that  in  spite  of  the  forma]  declaratioa  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Árticles,  the  absence  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament  long 
caused  the  question  to  remain  a  doubtful  one  in  the  public  mind. 
As  late  as  Julj,  1566,  Lawrence  Humphrej  and  Thomas  Sampaon, 
two  zealous  Protestants,  in  denouncing  "  aome  straws  and  cliips  of 
the  popish  religión"  which  still  defaced  the  Anglican  church,  state 
that  "the  marriage  of  the  clergj  ¡s  not  allowed  and  sanctioned  by 
the  public  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but  their  chüdren  are  by  some 
persona  regarded  as  illegítimate ;"  in  anawer  to  which,  Eishops 
Grindal  and  Hom  rejoined  that  "  the  wives  of  the  clergy  are  not 
Bcparated  from  their  husbands,  and  their  marriage  is  esteemed  honor- 
able by  ali,  the  papista  always  excepted."'  The  matter  evidently 
was  stili  regarded  as  a  subject  of  controversy,  not  yet  decided 
beyond  appeal ;  and  the  experience  of  the  previous  quarter  of  a 
century  had  accustomed  men  to  too  many  vicissitudea  for  them  to 
feel  safe  with  so  slender  a  guarantee  as  the  Articlea  afforded.  The 
Catholics  still  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
and  they  ecarcely  concealed  their  feelings  towarda  the  innovation. 
When  Sir  John  Bourne  quarrelled  with  Dr.  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester,  among  the  formal  articlea  of  accusation  which  he  presented  to 
the  Privy  Coancil  was  the  assertion  that  the  Bishop  in  a  sermón" 
-had  ridiculed  celibacy  and  had  decried  the  virtue  of  unmarried 
priests."  The  knight  apparently  believed  that  this  would  be  damag- 
ing  to  the  bishop,  and  the  latter  seems  likewise  to  have  thought  eo,  for 
in  his  answer  he  emphaticaJly  denied  it,  retorting  that  bis  adversary 
was  a  papist  who  had  mass  celebrated  in  his  house  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  applying  the  moat  opprobrious  epithets  to  the  wives  of 
priests,'  So  when  in  1569  the  Catholics  of  the  North  rose  in  insur- 
rection  under  the  Earls  of  Weatmoreland  and  Northumberland,  one 
of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  was  the  marriage  of  the 


•  "  That,  concemlng  Virginity  and 
the  Single  Life,  he  handied  the  case  so 
ñnel;  that  to  his  thinking,  if  lie  should 
have  believed  him,  he  could  not  find 
three  good  Virgins  since  Chriat's  time. 
And  that  so  he  left  the  Matter  with  an 
Eíhortation  to  all  to  Mary,  Mary. 
Further,  That  he  said  in  that  Sermón 
that  single- living  Men,  that  is  to  saj 
unmaried,  and  especially  unmaried 
príests,  lived  naught.     And  that  there 


in  that  City  were  lately  presented  five 
or  sil  unmaried  priests  Üiat  feept  flve 
or  6ix  whorea  apiece ;  though  there  were 
not  above  four  unmaried  priests  in  the 
City  in  all."-— Strype's  Annals,  I.  349. 
5  ""Wherehealledgeth  that  he  nevar 
called  Priests  Wivea  Whorea,  it  is  un- 
tnie.  For  three  Women  going  through 
his  Fark,  wherein  is  a  pali.  for  footmen, 
he  supposing  they  had  been  Priests 
Wives  called  unto  them,  Ye  thall  not 
cOTtie  through  my  Fark  and  no  atich 
FrUsU  ITAores."— Ibid.  p.  858. 
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ministers  of  Christ.'  Üuring  tbe  wbole  of  this  transition  perlod  the 
question  was  evidentlj  one  which  occupied  largely  the  public  mind, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  opinión  it  wos  not  easy  to  see  what  the  ultí- 
mate decisión  might  be.  When  an  irrevocable  stop  such  as  marriage 
waa  legal  only  during  the  pléasure  of  a  capricious  woman,  whose 
assent  was  known  to  have  beon  extorted  from  her,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  all  prudent  relativea 
of  women  inclined  to  ventare  on  it. 

Such  a  State  of  foeling  could  not  but  react  most  iajuríously  on  the 
character  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  It  deprived  them  of  the 
respect  due  to  their  sacred  calling,  and  conseqneníly  reduced  them 
to  the  level  of  such  ecant  respect  as  ivas  accorded  to  them.  How 
long  this  lasted,  and  how  materially  it  degradpd  the  ministei^  of 
Chríst  as  a  body,  eannot  be  qnestioned  by  any  one  -who  recalls  the 
deacription  of  the  rural  clergy  in  the  brilliant  third  chapter  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England.  In  1686  an  author  complains  that 
the  rector  is  an  objeot  of  contempt  and  ridicnle  for  all  above  the  rank 
of  the  neighboring  peasants ;  that  gentle  blood  would  be  held  pol- 
iuted  by  any  connection  with  the  church,  and  that  girls  of  good 
family  were  taught  with  e([ual  eamestne.'ís  not  to  marry  clergymen, 
ñor  to  Bacrifice  their  reputation  by  amoarous  indiscretions — two  mis- 
fortunea  whicb  were  commonly  regarded  as  equal.* 

Thua  eagerly  a«cepted  and  grudgingly  bestowed,  the  privilege 
of  marriage  established  itself  in  the  Church  of  England  by  con- 
nivance  rather  than  as  a  right;  and  the  evil  influenees  of  the  prejn- 
dices  thus  fostered  were  not  extinguished  for  generations. 


Íublislied     ^ 
by    Strypé    to 


Thomas  Smith,  which  ri'dioules  the 
advocntefl  of  celibacy  with  a  vigor 
reminding  us  of  the  Begeais'  Petitioii. 
— "  Thia  ia  a  quarrel  wholly  lite  the  oíd 
Bebéis  Conúilaint  «f  Eiiclosing '  of 
Oommons.  Many  of  your  Diíordered 
and  eoü  disposed  Wives  are  muoh 
agneyed  that  Priesta,  which  were  wont 
to  be  Common  be  now  made  Several. 
Jíinc  illís  itic/irymix.  Thera  Í3  Griof 
índeed,  and  Tnith  it  is,  and  eo  shall 
you  find  it.  Fcw  Women  storm  agttinst 
the  marriage  of  priests,  calling  it  un- 
lawflil  and  incensing  Men  againat  it, 
but  such  HE  have  been  Prieats  Harlota 
or  fain  would  be.  Contení  jour  "Wivea 
youtselves  and  Ut  Priests  have  their 
own." — Strj-pe's  Aunáis,  1.558. 


'  A  cauflidico,  tnedioaatro,  ipsaqua 
ortificum  farragine,  eccleaise  rectoi"  aut 
viearius  conteninitur  et  fit  ludibrio. 
Gentifl  et  famJlife  nitor  sacris  otdinibua 
poUutus  cenaetur:  fteminísque  natalitio 
inaignibus  unicum  incuIcHtur  sienim 
pr>eeeptum,  se  modestia  naufragium 
faciatit,  aut  (quod  idem  auribua  taai 
delioatulissonatlneclericoBBnuptBsdari 
patiantur.— T.  Wood,  Angliie  Notitia 
(Macaulay's  Hist.  Engl.  Cbap.  iii.). 

Lord  Macftulay  attributea  the  de- 
graded  position  of  the  cleigy  to  their 
iiidigence  and  want  of  influence. 
These  causea  doubtleas  had  their  effect, 
but  the  peculiar  repugnance  towarda 
clerical  marriage  aacnbed  lo  all  reapeet- 
"■>-'"  women  had  a  deeper  origin  than 
I  y  the  beggarly  sti  penda  attaehed 
e  majority  of  Engliah  livinga. 
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CALVINISM. 


Wheh  John  Calvin  formulated  the  system  of  theology  which  beara 
hÍ8  ñame,  sacerdotal  marriage  had  alreadj  become  recognized  as  one 
of  the  necessary  incidente  of  the  revolt  against  Romo.  That  the 
French  Huguenots  should  aecept  it  accordingly  ivas  therefore  a 
matíer  of  course.  Calvin  himself  manifested  hia  contempt  for  all 
the  ancient  prejudices  by  manying,  in  1539,  Idelette  de  Eure,  the 
vridow  of  the  Anabaptist  Jean  Stordeur,  whom  he  had  converted.' 
Tbe  Huguenot  Confession  of  Faith  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  waa 
adopted  by  the  first  national  synod,  held  at  Paris  in  1559.  Of  coarse 
the  Genevan  views  of  justification  ewept  away  all  the  accumulated 
observancea  of  sacerdotal ism,  and  ascetic  celibacy  shared  the  fate  of 
the  rest.*  The  discipline  of  the  Calvinist  church  with  regard  to 
the  morality  of  its  ministers  was  necessarily  severo.  The  peculiar 
purity  expected  of  a  pastor's  housohold  waa  shown  by  the  rule  ■which 
enjoined  any  church  officer  whose  wife  was  convicted  of  adultery  to 


*  Eahlenbeck,  L'Égliae  ile  Liáge,  p.  j 
41).  The  Etem  and  Eelf-ceníred  soul 
w¿ioh  won  for  Idelette  tie  hand  of 
Calvin  was  unsliaken  to  the  last,  as 
may  be  seen  hy  hia  outíoub  aceount  of 
her  death-bed,  in  a  letter  to  íarel 
(Calvini  EpistolfB,  p.  111.  Geneyse, 
1617).  Híb  grief  was  douhtless  sincere, 
but  his  friends  were  able  ta  compliment 
hiin  on  his  not  allowing  domestic  af- 
íiction  to  interfere  with  hia  cuEtomarj 
routina  of  labor  (Ibid.  p.  116). 

•  I  bave  not  access  to  the  original, 
but  quote  the  foUowing  from  Quick's 
"  Synodicon  ia  Gallia  Eefonnata," 
iKindon,  1692—"  Art,  xxiv.  .  .  .  We 
do  alao  reject  those  means  whinh  mcn 
presumed  they  had,  whereby  they 
might  be  redeemed  before  God ;  for 
they  derógate  from  the  aatisfaction   of 


the  Death  and  Faseion  of  Jesús  Chríst. 
Einally,  We  hold  Purgitory  to  be  none 
other  than  a  eheat,  which  carne  out  of 
the  same  shop :  from  which  also  pro- 
eeeded  monastieal  vowa,  pilgrimsges, 
prohibition  of  maniage  and  the  use  of 
meáis,  a  ceremonioua  observation  of 
days,  auricular  confession,  índulgenoea, 
and  all  othcr  aueh  matters,  by  which 
Grace  and  Salvation  may  be  suppofled 
U¡  be  deaerved.  Which  thin^  we 
reject,  not  only  for  the  false  opinión  of 
nieñt  which  was  afBsed  to  tliem,  but 
also  beeause  they  are  the  inventiona  of 
men,  and  are  a  yoke  laid  by  their  solo 
authority  upon  conacience"  (Quick  I. 
li.).— See  also  the  Confession  written  by 
Calvin  in  15fi2,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  {Cfllvini  Epist.  pp. 
564-*6)i ■ — ■ ' 4 
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dismiss  her  absolutely,  under  pain  of  deposition,  while  lajmen,  under 
snch  circumstanees,  were  exhorted  to  be  reconciled  to  their  guilty 
partners.'  Anj  lapse  from  virtue  on  the  part  of  a  minister  was 
visited  with  peremptory  deposition ;  ^  ñor  was  thia  a  mere  idle  threat 
such  as  were  too  many  of  the  innumerable  decrees  of  the  Catholic 
conncils  quoted  above,  for  the  proceedings  of  varíous  synods  show 
that  it  waa  carried  stemly  into  esecntion.  A  list  of  such  vagrant 
and  deposed  ministers  was  even  kept  and  published  to  the  churches, 
with  personal  descriptions  of  the  individuáis,  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  impose  on  the  unwarj.  Indeed,  the  national  synod  of  Lyona, 
in  1563,  went  so  far  as  to  punish  those  ministera  who  brought  con- 
tempt  upon  the  church  by  unfitting  marriages;*  and,  though  thia  was 
omitted  from  the  final  code  of  discipline,  it  shows  the  exceeding 
strictness  with  whieh  the  interna]  economy  of  the  ecelesiastical 
establishment  of  the  Huguenots  was  rcgulated. 

The  relations  of  the  Catholic  church  with  iis  apostates  were  some- 
what  confiísed,  and  they  varied  with  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  Ecclesiastica  who  left  the  Catholic  communion  did  not 
he3itat«  to  enter  into  matrimony ;  *  and  when  the  desolation  of  civil 
war  rendered  a  forced  tolerance  of  the  new  religión  neeessary,  their 
position  was  a  source  of  considerable  debate,  varying  with  the  fluetu- 
ations  of  the  tangled  politics  of  the  time.  The  Edict  of  Pacification 
of  Amboise,  in  Mareh,  1562,  was  held  by  the  Huguenots  to  legalizo 
the  marriages  of  these  apostates,  but  the  explanatory  declaration  of 
August,  1563,  ordered  their  reelamation  by  the  church  under  pain 
of  exile.  When  the  Spanish  alliance  gave  fresh  assurances  of  tri- 
umph  to  the  Catholics  this  was  enforced  with  increased  severity. 
The  Edict  of  Eoussillon,  in  1564,  commands  that  all  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  who  had  abandoned  their  profession  and  entered  into  mat- 
rimony, shall  sunder  their  unhallowed  bonds  and  retum  to  their 


Art.  j 

'  Prelates  of  high  position  were  not 
wanting  to  tbe  liet  of  married  men. 
Oarcacioli,  Biehop  of  Trojes,  and  Spi- 
fame,  Bishop  of  Nevera,  were  of  Üie 
numbec.     Jean  de  Monluc,  Bishop  of 


plties  to  the  Huguenots  wore  so  noto- 
rious),  married  without  openly  aposta- 
tiüing,  and  died  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
Cardinal  Odet  de  Ohátillon,  Bishop  of 
Beauvaia,  and  brother  of  the  Admiraí, 
became  a  deelared  Calviniet,  married 
Mdlle,  de  Hauteville,  and  caíled  him- 
self  Comt«  de  Beauvaia,  He  seems 
to  have  retained  his  benefices,  and  was 
Etill  ealled  by  the  Catholics  M.  le 
Cardinal,  "  Car  il  nona  estoit  ibct  á 
oteur,"  says  Brantóme  {Discoura  48), 
"  de  luj;  changar  le  nom  qul  luy  avoit 
esté  ai  bien  seant." 
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duties.  Recalcitrants  irere  requlred  to  leave  tiie  kmgdom  witliin 
two  montha,  under  pain,  in  the  case  of  men,  of  condemnation  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  and  íq  tliat  of  women,  of  perpetual  imprisonment.' 
As  moat  of  the  CalvíQÍ8t  mmkters  necrasarily  fcelonged  to  the  class 
tlius  assailed,  the  eflect  of  thia  legislation  in  stimulating  the  troubles 
of  the  kingdom  can  readily  be  perceived. 

The  dismal  strife  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  at  length  showed 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Tridentine  canons,  the  toleration  of  this  iniquity 
was  a  necessity.  Thus  in  the  Edicts  of  Pacification  isaued  by  Henry 
III,  in  1576  and  1577  there  is  a  provisión  which  admits  as  valid 
the  marríages  theretofore  contract^ad  by  all  priests  or  religious  persons 
of  either  sex.  The  issue  of  such  unions  was  declared  competent  to 
inherit  the  personalty  of  the  parents  and  such  realty  as  either  parent 
might  have  acquired,  bat  was  incapable  of  other  inheritance,  direct 
or  collateral.* 

The  church  was  forced  to  submit  to  thia  temporizing  tolerance 
of  evil,  and  condescended  to  entreaty  since  forcé  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted.  In  1581,  the  eouncil  of  Rouen,  while  deploring  the  niimber 
of  monlís  and  nuns  who  had  left  their  convenís,  apostatized  and 
married,  directa  that  they  shall  be  tempted  back,  treated  with  kind- 
ness,  and  pardon  be  sought  for  them  from  the  Holy  See.*  In  the 
final  settlement  of  the  religious  troubles,  the  concessions  made  by 
Henry  III.  were  renewed  and  somewhat  ampliñed  by  the  Ediet  of 
Nantes  in  1598.*  When  the  reaction  carne,  howcver,  these  pro- 
visions  were  held  to  be  only  retrospective  in  their  action,  and  were 
not  admitted  as  legalizing  subsequcnt  marriages,  Thus  in  1628  a 
knight  of  Malta,  in  1630  a  nun,  and  in  1640  a  priest  of  Nevers, 
who  had  embraced  Calvinism,  ventured  on  matrimony,  but  ^'ere 
separated  from  their  apouses  and  the  marriages  were  pronounced 
nuil,*  These  decisions  were  based  on  the  principie  that  the  celibacy 
of  ecclesiastics  was  preacribed  by  municipal  as  well  as  by  canon  law, 
and  that  a  priest  in  abjuring  his  religión  did  not  escape  from  the 
obligations  imposed  apon  him  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.^ 


'  Édit  de  Eoussillon,  Art.  7  (Igam- 
bert,  Aneiennes  Lciis  Franfaises,  XV. 
172).  This  ediet  was  cited  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  tlie  case  of  Dumonteii, 
about  the  year  1830,  of  whioh  more 
hereafter. 

>  Édit  de  1576,  Art.  9.  — Édit  de 
Poitiers,  Art.  Secreta,  No.  8  {Isam- 
bert,  T.  sy.  pp.  283,  831). 


'  Concil.  Kotom^.  ann.  1581  cap, 
de  MunasteriÍ3j82(HBrduin.  X.  1253). 

'  Édit  de  Nantea,  Art.  Secreta,  No. 
39  (Isambert,  T.  XTI.  p.  206). 

*  Grégoire,  Hifit.  du  Mariage  dea 
Püétres  en  France,  pp.  58-9. 

'  A  decisión  rcndered  on  the  argu- 
meat    of    the    distinguiahed     avocat- 
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In  Scotiand,  as  in  France,  the  question  of  sacerdotal  marriage 
maj  be  considerad  as  having  virtually  been  settled  in  advance.  Lol- 
lardry  had  not  been  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  Great 
Britain.  It  Lad  penetrated  into  ScoÜand,  and  had  received  the 
countenance  of  those  whose  position  and  influcnee  ■were  well  caleu- 
lated  to  aid  in  lis  disaemination  among  the  people.  In  1494,  tbirfj 
of  theae  herética,  known  as  "  the  LoUards  of  Kjle,"  were  prosecuted 
before  James  TV,  by  Robert  Ela<;ater,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Their 
station  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  thej  escaped  the  pnnish- 
ment  due  to  their  sins  by  the  favor  of  the  monarch,  *'for  divers  of 
themiFerehis  great  fámiliars."  The  thirty-four  articles  of  accusation 
brought  against  them  are  mostly  WickUffite  ia  tendency,  and  their 
Tiew3  OD  the  question  of  celibacy  are  manifestod  in  the  twenty-^econd 
article  which  accuses  them  of  asserting  "  That  Priests  may  have 
■wives  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Primitive 
Ohristian  Church."' 

The  soil  was  thua  ready  for  the  plough  of  the  Refomiation ;  Tvhile 
the  temper  of  the  Scottish  race  gave  warrant  that  when  the  mighiy 
movement  should  reach  them,  it  would  be  marked  by  that  stem  and 
imcompromising  spirit  which  ^one  couM  satisfy  conscientious  and 
fiery  bigots,  who  would  regard  all  half-measures  as  pacts  with  Satán. 
Ñor  was  there  lacking  ampie  cause  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  all  men 
the  desire  for  a  eweeping  and  effectual  reform.  Corruption  had  ex- 
tended through  every  fibre  of  the  Scottish  church  as  foul  and  as 
all-pervatling  as  that  which  we  have  traced  throughout  the  rest  of 
Christendom. 

Kot  long  after  the  year  1530,  and  hefore  the  new  heresy  had 
obtained  a  foothold,  WOliam  Arith,  a  Dominican,  ventured  to  assail 
the  vices  of  bis  fellow  churchmen.  In  a  sermón  preached  at  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  approbation  of  the  heads  of  the  universities,  he 
alludcd  to  the  false  miracles  with  which  the  people  were  deceived, 
and  the  abuses  practised  at  shrines  to  which  credulous  devotion  was 
invitad.  "As  of  late  dayes,"he  proceeded,  "onr  Lady  of  Karsgreng 
hath  hopped  from  one  green  hillock  to  another:  But,  honest  men  of 
St.  Andrewes,  if  ye  love  your  wives  and  daughters,  hold  them  at 

general  Omer  Talón,  eipresslj  states 
"que  la  prohibition  du  mariage  des 
persomies  cocstituées  dans  les  ordres 
etant  une  lo¡  de  l'État  auasi  biea  que 
de  1'É^lÍBe,  un  prétre  maigré  sa  pro- 
fession  de  Calvinisme,  ¿tait  demeuré 
sujet   BUZ   lois  de  l'ÉUt,  et  des  lois 


n'avait  paa  pu  valablement  ,c 
mariage." —  Bouhíer  de  l'Écluse,  de 
rEtat  dea  Prétres  en  France,  Paria, 
1842,  p.  12. 

'  Knoi,  History  of  the  Eeformation 
in  Sootlattd,  p.  8  (Bd.  1609). 
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home,  or  else  send  them  in  good  honest  company;  for  if  je  knew 
what  miracles  were  wrought  there,  ye  would  thank  neitlier  God  ñor 
our  Lady,"  In  anotlier  sermón,  arguing  that  the  disorders  of  tbe 
clergy  should  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdicíion  of  the  civil  authorities, 
he  introduced  an  anecdote  respecting  Prior  Patrick  Hepbum,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Murray,  Tliat  prelate  once,  in  meny  discourse 
■with  hÍ8  gentlemen,  asked  of  them  the  number  of  their  mistresses, 
and  what  proportioD  of  the  fáir  damea  were  married.  The  first  who 
answered  confesaed  to  five,  of  wbom  two  were  bound  in  wedlock  ;  the 
next  boasted  of  seven,  with  three  married  women  among  them ;  and 
so  on  until  the  turn  carne  to  Hepburn  himaelf,  who,  proud  of  his 
honnes  fortunes,  deckred  that  although  he  was  the  youngest  man 
there,  his  mistresses  numbered  twelve,  of  whora  seven  were  meii's 
wives,^  Yet  Arith  was  a  good  Catbolic,  who,  on  being  driven  from 
Scotland  for  his  plain  speaking,  sufFered  imprisonment  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

How  little  concealment  was  thought  requisite  with  regard  to  these 
Bcandals  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Ferrers,  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  English  and 
immured  for  seven  years  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  retumed  home 
to  find  that  his  wife  had  been  consoled  and  his  substance  dissipated 
in  his  absence  by  a  neighboring  priest,  for  the  which  cause  he  not 
unnaturally  "spake  more  liberally  of  priests  than  they  could  bear." 
By  this  time,  heresy  was  spreading,  and  severo  measures  of  repres- 
sion  were  considered  necessary.  It  therefore  was  not  diihcult  to 
have  the  man's  disrespectful  remarts  construed  as  savoring  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  up  for  trial  at  St.  Andrews. 
The  first  article  of  accusation  read  to  him  was  that  he  despised  the 
Mass,  whereto  he  answered,  "Ihearemore  Masses  in  eight  dayes 
than  three  bishops  there  sitting  say  in  a  yeare."  The  next  article 
accnsed  him  of  contemning  the  sacramenta,  "The  priests,"  replied 
he,  "were  the  most  contemnors  of  the  saeraments,  especially  of  mat- 
rimony."  "And  that  he  witnessed  by  many  of  the  priests  there 
present,  and  named  the  man's  wife  with  whom  thcy  had  meddied, 
and  especially  Sir  John  Dungwaill,  who  had  seven  years  together 
abused  his  own  wife  and  consumed  his  substance,  and  aaid:  becanse 
I  complain  of  such  injuries,  I  am  here  summoned  and  accused  as  one 

1  Knox,  pp,  15-16.— Cftlderwood'3  Historie  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  I.  83-5 
("Wodrow  Soc.). 
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that  is  woirtliy  to  be  burnt:  For  Grod's  sake,  said  he,  will  ye  take 
wives  of  yoTir  owii,  that  I  and  othora  whom  ye  have  abused  may  be 
revenged  on  yon."  Oíd  Gawain  Dunbar,  Bisbop  of  Aberdeen,  not 
relisbing  this  public  accusation,  sought  to  justify  hiniself,  eselaiming, 
"  Carie,  thou  ahalt  not  know  my  wife ;"  but  the  prisoner  tumed  tbe 
tablea  on  bim,  "My  lord,  ye  are  too  oíd,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
Bhall  drink  with  your  daughter  or  I  depart."  "And  thereat  íhere 
waa  smiiing  of  the  best  and  loud  laughter  of  Bome,  for  tlie  bishop  had 
a  daughter  married  with  Andrew  Balfour  in  that  town."  The  pre- 
lates  who  sat  in  judgment  found  that  they  were  exchanging  placea 
with  the  accused,  and,  fearfiíl  of  fiírther  reveiations  from  Üie  reckless 
Alexander,  commanded  him  to  depart;  but  he  refused,  unless  each 
ene  should  contribute  aomething  to  replace  the  goods  which  his  wife's 
paramour  had  eonsumed,  and  finally,  to  stop  his  evil  tongue,  they 
paid  him  and  bade  him  bcgone.^ 

AU  prelates,  however,  were  not  so  sensitive.  When  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  primate  of  Scotland,  and 
virtual  govemorof  the  realm,  about  tbe  year  1546  married  his  eldest 
daughter  to  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  he  caused  the 
nuptials  to  be  eelebrated  with  regal  magnificence,  and  in  the  marriage 
articles,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  cali  her 
"my  daughter."  It  is  not  dilficult,  therefore,  to  credit  the  story  that 
the  night  before  his  assassination  was  passed  with  his  mistress,  Marión 
Ogilby,  who  was  seen  leaving  his  chamber  not  long  before  Norman 
Lealie  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  forced  their  way  into  his  eastle.*  His 
successor  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  John  Hamilton,  was  equally 
notoriona  for  hia  licentiouaness ;  and  men  wondered,  not  at  his  im- 
morality,  but  at  bis  taste  in  preferring  to  all  hia  other  concubines  one 
whose  only  attraction  seemed  to  be  the  zest  given  to  sin  by  the  fact 
that  she  waa  tbe  wife  of  one  of  hia  kindred.* 

This  is  teatimony  from  hoatile  witnesses,  and  we  might  perbapa 
impugn  their  evidence  on  that  ground,  were  it  not  that  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Scotland  itaelf  admitted  the  abandonod  moráis  of  ¡ts  mem- 
bers  when  the  rapid  progresa  of  Calvinism  at  length  drove  it  in  aelf- 
defence  to  attempt  a  reform  which  was  ita  only  chance  of  salvation. 
In  the  last  Parliament  beld  by  James  V.  before  his  death  in  1542, 
an  act  was  passed  exhorting  the  prelates  and  ecclesiasíics  in  general 

^  Knox,  pp.  16-17.  I IV  - 

Knc 
»  Buchanan.   Eer.   Scot.   Hist.   Lib. 
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to  take  measures  "for  reforming  of  ther  lyvia,  and  for  avoyding  of 
the  opin  sclander  that  is  gevin  to  the  haiii  estates  throucht  the  spirit- 
uale  mena  ungoilly  and  dissolut  lyves,"'  Nothingwas  then  done  in 
spite  of  tilia  aolemn  waroing,  though  the  countenance  afforded  to  the 
Reformers  by  the  Regent  Arran,  etrengthened  by  his  alliance  with 
Henrj  VIII.,  was  daily  cauaing  the  hereay  tíi  assume  more  dangerous 
proportiona.  When,  therefore,  the  Catholic  partj,  ralljing  añer  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  at  length  triumphed  with  tlie  aid  of 
France,  and  sent  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  to  marry  Francia  II., 
they  aeemed  to  recognize  that  they  conld  only  maintain  their  advant- 
age  by  meeting  pubKc  opinión  in  endeavoring  to  reforai  the  churcb. 
Accordingly,  in  November,  1549,  a  conncil  was  convoked  at  Edin- 
burgh,  of  which  the  firat  canon  declares  tliat  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy  had  given  rise  to  the  gravest  scandals,  to  repress  which  the 
inilea  enjoined  hy  the  council  of  Báie  mnst  be  strictly  enforced  and 
univeraally  obeyed.  The  second  canon  Í3  no  lesa  significant  in  order- 
ing  that  prelatea  and  other  ecclesiastics  shali  not  live  witb  their  ille- 
gitimate  children,  ñor  provide  for  them  or  promete  them  in  the 
paternal  churches,  ñor  marry  their  daughters  to  barons  by  endowing 
them  with  the  patrimony  of  Christ,  ñor  cause  their  sons  to  be  made 
barons  by  the  same  means.^ 

Thia  was  of  small  avail.  Ten  years  añerwards,  the  progresa  of 
hereay  becoming  ever  more  alarmtng,  another  conncil  was  held,  in 
Marcb,  1559,  to  deviae  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  eneroachments  of 
the  enemy.  To  thia  aasembly  the  Cathoiic  nobles  addreased  an 
earneat  prayer  for  reformation.  Añer  alluding  to  the  procecdings 
of  the  Parliament  of  1542,  they  add,  "And  siolyk  remembring  in 
diversa  of  the  laií  provinciale  counsales  haldin  within  this  realm,  that 
poynt  has  been  treittet  of,  and  sindrie  statutis  synodale  maid  ther- 
upon,  of  the  quhilks  nevertheleas  thar  hea  folowit  nan  or  litill  fruitt 
as  yitt,  bot  rathare  the  said  estáte  ia  deteriórate  .  .  .  it  is  maist 
espedient  therefore  that  thai  preaentlie  condescend  to  aeik  reforma- 
tion of  thir  lyvis  .  .  .  and  naymlie  that  oppin  and  manifestains  and 
notor  offencia  be  forbom  and  abstenit  fra  in  tyme  to  cum."  In  thia 
request  they  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Reformera,  who,  the  pre- 
VÍ0U3  year,  in  a  supplication  addreased  to  the  queen-regent,  inoluded 
among  their  demanda  "  That  the  wicked,  slanderons  and  detestable 

■  WilkÍDB  IV.  207. 

'  Concil.  Edinijutgens,  ann.  15ít3  can,  1,  2  (Wilkins  IV,  48). 
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life  of  Prelats  and  of  the  State  Ecclesiasticall  may  be  reformed,  that 
the  people  by  them  have  not  oceasion  (as  of  many  daycs  they  have 
had)  to  contemne  their  Ministrie  and  the  Preacting  wtereof  tliey 
sbould  be  Messengers." 

The  council,  thua  urged  by  friend  and  foe,  recognized  the  extreme 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  did  its  best  to  cure  the  immedicable  disease. 
lis  firet  canon  reaffirmed  the  observance  of  the  Basilian  regulations, 
and  appointed  a  commission  empowered  to  enforce  them ;  and,  that 
nothing  should  interfere  with  its  efficieney,  the  Archbishopa  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow  made  a  special  renuneiation  of  their  exemp- 
tion  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  The  second  canon,  in  for- 
bidding  the  residence  of  illegitimate  children  with  their  clerical  fathera, 
endeavored  to  procure  obedience  to  the  rule  ordered  by  the  council  of 
1549,  by  permitting  it  for  four  days  in  each  quarter,  and  by  a  penalty 
for  infractions  of  ¿£200  in  the  case  of  an  archbishop,  ^100  in  that  of 
a  bishop,  and  leaving  the  mulct  to  be  imposed  on  inferior  ecclesiastica 
at  tile  discretion  of  the  officials.  The  third  canon  prohibited  the  pro- 
motion  of  children  in  their  father's  benefices,  and  supplicated  the 
queen-regent  to  obtain  of  the  pope  that  no  dispensations  should  be 
granted  to  evade  the  rule.  The  fourth  canon  inhibited  ecclesiastica 
from  marrying  their  daughtera  to  harona  and  lairds,  and  endowing 
them  with  church  lands,  or  making  their  sona  barons  or  lairds  with 
more  than  £100  annual  income,  under  pain  of  fine  to  the  amount  of 
the  dowry  or  lands  abatracted  from  the  church;  and  a!l  grants  of 
church  lands  or  tithes  to  concubinea  or  children  were  pronounced  nnli 
and  Yoid.^ 

When  such  legislation  was  necesaary,  the  diaorders  which  it  was 
intended  to  represa  are  acknowledged  in  terms  admitting  neither  of 
palliation  ñor  excuse.     The  extent  of  the  evil  eapecially  alluded  to  ia 


'  "Willtins  IV.  207-10.— Knoi,  j 
129.  It  stould  be  borne  in  rcind  i 
estimftting  ttese  penalties  that  they  at 


These  eanona,  it  appears,  were  not 
adopted  ■without  oppteition.  .Accord- 
ing  tu  Knoi,  "  But  ierefrom  appealed 
the  Bishop  of  Murray  and  otiier  pre- 
latee,  sajícg  That  they  would  abide  the 
canon  law.  And  so  tbev  might  well 
enough  do,  so  long  as  tiey  remained 
Interpretora,  Dispensators,  ílakera  and 
Dieannullers  of  the  law"  (Op.  oit. 
119).     It  waa  doubtless  on  sorae  auch 


considerations  that  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andxewi  relicd  tihen  he  eonsented 
to  waive  hiB  eiemptinn  m  tliis  matter. 
His  pera  nal  reputitioo  may  be  esti- 
mated  from  the  remark  of  Queen  Maiy 
nheii  in  DecLniber  1568  he  performed 
the  nte  of  baptisni  on  James  TI.  She 
forbade  him  to  use  the  popular  cere- 
mony  of  eniploying  hia  saliva,  giving  a 
reason  whícfi  was  in  the  bigbest  degrea 
derosatory  to  his  moral  chiiraoter  (Sir 
J.  T.  Simpson,  in  Proceedinga  of  Epi- 
demiological  Society  of  London,  Nov. 
6th,  1S60). 
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the  latter  canons  is  further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
thírty  jears  immediately  foüowing  the  establishment  of  tlie  Eeforma^ 
tion  in  Seotland,  more  letters  of  legitimation  were  taken  out  than 
were  Jssued  in  the  subsequent  two  centuríea.  These  were  given  to 
the  sons  of  the  clergy  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  benefiees,  and 
who  then  made  over  the  propcrty  to  thcir  natural  ehildren.^ 

Such  being  the  sta,te  of  moráis  among  the  ministers  of  the  oíd 
religión,  it  Í3  easy  to  appreciate  the  immense  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  Reformers.  They  made  good  use  of  it.  Knox  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity  of  stigmatizing  the  "pestilent  Papista  and  Masse-mongers "  as 
"adnlterera  and  whoremasters,"  who  were  thus  perpetually  held  up 
to  the  people  for  execration,  while  the  individual  wrongs  from  which 
60  many  suffered  were  noised  about  and  made  the  subject  of  con- 
stantlj-increasing  popular  indignation.*  Yet  the  abrogation  of 
ceiibacy  occupies  less  space  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion  than  in  that  of  any  other  people  who  threw  off  the  allegiance  to 
Rome. 

The  remote  position  of  Seotland  and  ita  comparative  barbarism 
rendered  it  in  some  degree  ínaccessible  to  the  early  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Zwingli.  Eefore  it  began  to  show  a  trace  of  the  new 
ideas,  clerical  marriage  had  long  passed  out  of  the  región  of  disputa^ 
tion  with  the  Reformers,  and  was  firmly  established  as  one  of  the 
inseparable  resalta  of  the  doctrine  ofjusti  Sea  tion  professed  by  all  the 
reformed  cburches.*    Not  only  was  it  thua  aecepted  as  a  matter  of 


Hist.  f 


:.  II. 


'  Thus  the  Parliamentof  1560,  wMch 
effecfed  a  seítlement  of  the  Eeformed 
Religión,  was  urged  to  its  duty  by  a 
Supplicfttion  prasented  in  the  ñame  of 
"  Tha  Barons,  Gentlemen,  Burgesseí, 
and  other  true  Subieots  of  Ibis  Bealm, 
professing  the  Lord  Jeaue  within.  the 
same,"  whioh,  among  its  argumente 
againat  Catholieism,  doea  not  hesitate 
to  aaaert — "  Secondarily.aoeing  that  the 
saoraments  of  Jesús  Christ  a,re  most 
sbftmefuUy  abusad  and  profaoed  by 
that  Romane  Harlot  and  her  sworne 
vasaals,  and  ftlflo  beeauee  that  the  true 
Discipline  of  the  Ancient  Church  ie 
utterly  now  among  that  Sect  estin- 
guished;  For  who  within  the  Realme 
are  more  corrupt  in  life  and  mannera 
thanare  they  tlúitarecalled  theClergie, 
living  in  whoredom  and  adultery,  de- 
Eouring   Virgina,  comipting  Matrona, 


id  doing  all  abominatinn  without  fear 
of  puni^ment.  We  humbly,  there- 
fore,  desire  your  Honora  to  Ande  remedy 
agftinst  the  one  and  the  other  " — Knox, 
p,  255. 

'  Thia  doctrine  bore  its  ftiU  ahare  in 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  reformation. 
Two  yeara  after  the  eiecution  of  the 

Erotomartyr,  Patríele  Hamilton,  in 
528,  his  sister  Catharíne  was  arraigned 
on  account  of  her  belief  in  juatification 
through  Christ.  Leamed  divines  urged 
upon  her  with  prolis  eamestGesa  of 
dTsputation  the  necesaity  of  works,  until 
her  patience  gave  way,  and  she  rudely 
exclaimed,  "  Worlt  here  and  work 
there,  what  kind  of  working  is  all  this  í 
No  work  can  aave  me  but  the  work  of 
Chriat  ray  SaTiour."  By  the  oonni- 
vance  of  the  king  she  waa  enabled  to 
escape  to  England. — Calderwood's  His- 
torie, I.  109. 
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couTse  by  all  eonFerts  to  the  new  faith,  but  that  faith,  when  once 
introduced,  spread  in  Scotland  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
eamest  character  of  the  people.  The  permisaion  to  read  the  Script- 
nres  in  tLe  vulgar  tongue,  granted  bj  Parliament  in  1543,  doubtless 
had  mucb  to  do  with  this;  the  leaning  of  the  Regent  Arran  to  the 
same  side  gave  it  additional  Ímpetus,  and  the  eavage  fierceness  with 
which  the  Reformers  were  prepared  to  vindícate  their  helief  is  shown 
by  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  which  was  countenanced  and 
justified  by  Knox  himself.  Powerful  nobles  soon  saw  in  it  the 
means  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  vacillating  control  of  the 
regent;  ñor  was  the  central  authority  strengthened  when,  in  1554, 
the  reina  of  power  were  wrested  from  the  feeble  Arran  and  confided 
to  tbe  queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  who  found  herself  obliged  to 
encourage  each  party  by  turna,  and  to  balance  one  against  the  other, 
to  prevent  either  Catholic  or  Oalyiniat  from  obtaining  control  over 
the  State.  Then,  too,  as  in  Germany  and  England,  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  church  were  a  powerfiíl  temptation  to  its  destmc- 
tion.  From  the  great  Duke  of  Chatelleraut  to  the  laird  of  some 
insignificant  pee!,  all  were  needy  and  all  eager  for  a  share  in  the 
spoil.  Wben,  in  1560,  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  at  Ediaburgh 
listened  to  a  dispntation  on  the  Masa,  and  the  Catholic  doctora  were 
unable  to  defend  it  as  a  propitiatory  sacriSce,  the  first  exclamation  of 
the  lords  revealed  the  secret  tendenciea  of  their  thoughte — "We  have 
been  miserably  deeeived  beretofore;  for  if  the  Masa  may  not  obtaín 
remisaion  of  ains  to  the  quick  and  to  the  dead,  Wherefore  were  all 
tbe  Abbiee  so  richly  doted  and  endowed  with  our  Temporall  lands?"' 
Of  eourae  leas  selfiah  purposes  were  put  forward  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  people.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1559,  when  the 
storm  was  gathcring,  but  before  it  had  burst,  the  inmates  of  the 
religious  houses  found  affixed  to  their  gatea  a  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  "The  Blinde,  Crooked,  Lame,  Widows,  Orphana,  and  all 
other  Poor,  ao  viaited  by  the  hand  of  God  as  cannot  work,"  ordering 
tbe  monka  to  leave  the  patrimony  intended  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
but  usurped  by  indolent  shavelings,  giving  them  until  Whit-Sunday 
to  make  their  exií,  after  which  they  would  be  ejected  by  forcé,  and 
ending  with  the  significant  waming — "  Let  him,  therefore,  that  hath 
before  stolen,  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  work  with  hia  banda 
that  be  may  be  helpfuU  to  the  poore."^ 


'  KnoT,  p.  119. — Calderwood,  I.  423. 
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Such  a  cry  could  hardly  fail  to  be  popular,  but  when  tbe  threat 
was  carrieii  into  execution,  the  blind  and  the  crooked,  the  widow 
and  orphan  received  so  small  a  ehare  of  the  epoil  tbat  tbey  wcre 
■worse  off  than  before.  As  we  bave  already  seen  in  England,  tbe 
destruction  of  the  Scottieb  monasteries  was  the  commenoement  of  the 
neceasity  of  making  some  public  provisión  for  paupera."  The  nobles 
seiaed  the  lion's  share ;  tbe  rest  fell  to  the  CTOwn,  subject  to  tbe  pay- 
ment  of  the  very  modérate  stipends  asaigned  to  the  comparatively  few 
ministers  required  by  tbe  new  establisbment,  and  these  stipends  were 
80  irregularly  paid  tbat  the  unfortunate  ministers  wcre  freqnently  in 
danger  of  starvation,  and  were  conetantly  besieging  tbe  conrt  witb 
their  dolorous  complainta.  Wbere  the  lands  and  revenues  went  is 
indicated  witb  grim  humor  by  Knox,  in  describing  the  resistance 
offered  in  1560  to  the  adoption  of  bis  Book  of  Discipline  by  tbose 
■who  had  professed  great  zeal  for  tbe  Lord  Jesua.  Lord  Erskine  had 
been  one  of  the  first  and  most  coijsistent  of  tbe  "  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation,"  yet  be  also  refiísed  to  sign  the  book — "And  no  wondcr, 
for  besides  that  he  had  a  very  evill  woman  to  his  wife,  if  the  Poore, 
tbe  Schooles,  and  tbe  Ministerie  of  tbe  Churcb  had  their  owne,  his 
Kitchin  would  lack  two  parts  and  more  of  tbat  which  be  unjustly 
now  possesseth."' 

Yet,  when  compared  witb  the  rich  abbaíial  manors  of  England  or 
the  princely  foundations  of  Germany,  the  spoil  of  the  churcb  was 
mean  indeed.  Knox  had  resided  much  abroad,  and  had  seen  tbe 
vafit  wealth  which  tbe  piety  of  ages  had  sbowcred  «pon  the  church 
in  tbe  most  opulent  lands  of  Europa,  yet  his  simplicity  or  fanaticism 
finds  source  of  wondering  comment  in  the  bomespun  luxury  of  the 
unfortunate  monks  whom  he  assisted  in  dispoasessing,  When  tbe  de- 
struction of  tbe  monasteries  in  1559  commeneed  by  a  brawl  in  Pertb, 
caused  by  a  sermón  preached  by  Knox,  and  three  prominent  con- 
venís were  broken  up,  be  expatiates  on  the  extravagance  revealed  to 
eigbt — "And  in  very  deed  tbe  Grey-Friers  was  a  place  so  well  pro- 


'  ThuB  the  assembly  of  the  church 
in  1662  drew  up  a  remooatmnce  to  the 
queen,  in  whicll  they  requesteá  that 
"in  every  Parish  some  of  the  Tythes 
may  be  assigned  to  the  siistentation 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  within 
the  same:  And  likewiae  that  eome 
publifee  relief  may  he  provided  for  the 
poor  within  Burroughs  " — Knox,  p. 
839. 


>  Ibid.  p.  278.  The  Book  was  signed 
at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  27,  1561,  but  only 
after  the  adoption  of  a  proviso—"  Pro- 
v¡ded  that  the  Bishops,  Abbols,  Priora 
and  other  Prelates  and  Beneficedmen, 
whieh  elsa  have  adjojned  themselves  to 
ua,  brooke  the  revenues  of  their  Bene- 
fices  during  their  lifetimes."— 'Worldly 
wiadom  certainly  was  not  lost  Bíght  of 
I  in  the  ardor  of  a  new  and  putar  religión. 
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vided  that  imlesse  Lonest  men  had  seen  the  same,  we  would  have 
feared  to  have  reported  wliat  provisión  they  had,  their  sheeta,  bian- 
kete,  beds  and  coverlets  were  such  tliat  no  Eaa-le  in  Scotland  had 
better :  Their  naperie  was  fine ;  they  were  but  8  persons  in  the  Con- 
vent,  and  yet  they  bad  8  puncbeons  of  salt  beef  (consider  the  time 
of  the  yeere,  the  eleventh  of  May),  wine,  beere,  and  ale,  beaide  store 
of  victuals  belonging  thereto." '  Imagine  an  abbot  of  St.  Albana 
or  an  abbess  of  Poisay  reduced  to  the  coverlets  and  salt  beef  which 
the  stern  Calvinist  deemed  an  indulgence  so  great  as  to  be  incredible ! 

StJU,  in  so  impoverished  a  country  as  the  Scotland  of  that  period, 
even  these  poor  spoils  were  a  motive  sufficient  to  prove  a  powerful 
aid  to  the  conquering  party  in  the  etruggle.  And  yet,  amid  all  the 
miserable  ambitions  of  the  Erskines  and  Murrays,  the  Huntleys  and 
Bothwella,  who  occupied  the  prominent  places  in  the  court  and  camp, 
we  should  do  grievous  wrong  to  the  spirit  which  triumphed  at  last 
over  the  forcé  and  fraud  of  the  Guises,  if  we  attributed  to  temporal 
motives  alone  the  movement  which  expelled  licentious  prelates  and 
drove  Queen  Mary  to  the  fatcfiíl  refuge  of  Fotheringay.  The  selfish 
aims  of  the  nobles  wonld  have  been  fruitless  but  for  the  zealous 
earnestnesa  of  the  people,  led  by  men  of  iron  nature,  who  doubtcd 
themselvea  as  little  as  they  doubted  their  God,  and  who,  ¡n  the  death- 
struggle  with  Antichrist,  were  as  ready  to  suffer  as  they  were  ruthless 
to  inflict.  Ñor  can  the  disorders  of  the  Catholic  ciergy  be  rightly 
imputed  to  the  temperament  of  the  race,  for  tbe  Reformers,  who  car- 
ried  with  them  so  large  a  portion  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
preached  a  system  of  rigid  morality  to  which  the  world  had  been  a 
Btranger  since  the  virtues  of  the  Germanic  tribes  had  been  lost  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Empire;  and  they  not  merely  preached  it,  but 
obtained  its  embodiment  in  a  code  of  repressive  laws,  which  their 
YÍgilant  authority  strictly  enforced. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  question  of  celibacy  appears  but  rarely 
in  the  course  of  the  contest,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  canses  which 
rendered  it  a  lesa  prominent  subject  of  debate  than  elsewhere,  it 
occüsionally  rises  to  view.  The  first  instance  of  clerical  marriage 
that  I  find  recorded  occurred  in  1538,  when  Thomaa  Coklaw,  pariah 
priest  of  Tillibodie,  married  a  widow  of  the  same  village  named 
Margaret  Jameson.  This,  however,  was  not  done  openly  and  defi- 
antly,  as  in  Germany,  but  in  seeret,  and  the  married  couple  oon- 
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tinued  to  dwell  apart,  That  the  infraction  of  the  canons  was  not 
without  danger  was  shown  by  the  reauJt,  for,  wheo  it  became  kiiowii, 
Coklaw  was  tried  by  the  Bishop  of  Dumblane  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment ;  but  bis  relativea  broke  open  his  dungeon  and 
he  escaped  to  England.  When,  early  in  the  foiíowing  year,  a  group 
of  reformera,  iocluding  Dean  Thomas  Forret,  Friar  John  Killore, 
Priar  John  Beverege,  and  others,  were  put  on  tria!,  tbeir  presence 
at  this  wedding  was  one  of  the  crimes  for  whicb  they  were  executed 
upoD  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh.^  In  fáflt,  the  abrogation  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy,  in  Scotland  as  elsewhere,  was  necessarily  one  of  the 
leading  points  at  issue  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Cathoüca, 
Thus,  when  George  Wishart,  one  of  the  early  herética  wbo  ventured 
openly  to  preach  the  Lord  Jesua,  was  seized,  in  epite  of  powerful 
protectora,  and  añer  a  prolonged  captivity  was  brought  for  írial  before 
Cardinal  Beatoun  in  1545,  in  the  accnaation  against  him  article  14th 
asserted,  "Tbou  falae  Hereticke  haat  taught  plainly  against  the  Vows 
of  Monks,  Friers,  Nuds,  and  Prieats,  aaying,  That  whosoever  was 
bound  to  such  like  Vows,  they  vowed  themselves  to  the  state  of  dam- 
nation.  Moreover,  That  it  was  lawfull  for  Priests  to  marry  wives 
and  not  to  Uve  solé."  Wishart  tacitly  confessed  the  truth  of  thia 
impeachment  by  rejoining — "  But  as  many  as  have  not  the  gift  of 
chastity,  ñor  yet  for  the  Gospel  have  overeóme  the  coneupiscencc  of 
the  flesh,  and  have  vowed  chastity;  ye  have  experience,  although  I 
should  hold  my  tongue,  to  what  in  conven  iences  they  have  exposed 
themselves."*  He  was  accordíngly  condemned  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  promptly  bumt.  Yet  when,  in  1547,  John  Knox  held 
his  diaputation  with  Dean  Wynrame  and  Friar  Arbucícle,  thougb 
the  nine  articíes  drawn  up  for  discuaaion  ranged  from  the  aupremacy 
of  the  pope  and  the  existence  of  purgatory  to  the  payment  of  tithea, 
tbe  subject  of  vows  of  chastity  waa  not  even  mentioned.^ 

Still,  even  as  late  as  1558  the  trial  of  Walter  Mili  ahowa  that  the 
queation  was  even  yet  agitated  in  the  controversiea  between  the 
polémica  of  the  two  parties.  Mili  had  been  a  priest  and  had  mar- 
ried,  and  the  firat  of  the  articíes  of  accusation  against  him  waa  that 
he  aaserted  the  lawíulnesa  of  sacerdotal  marriage.  To  this  he  boldly 
aasented,  declaring  that  he  regarded  matrimony  as  a  blessed  bond, 


'  Calderwood'fl  Historie,  I,  123-4.       I  thinking  ¡t  better  to  have  t' 
'  Knos,  p.  65.— Knox's  characteristie   ^'""^  *^""  ""^  ™'*"*-" 

■    jn  this  ia — "  When  he  had       '  Calderwood  I.  231  aqq. 
words,  they  were  all  dumb,  | 
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open  for  all  men  to  enter,  and  that  it  were  better  for  príests  t»  marry 
than  to  Yow  chastity  and  not  preserve  it,  aa  they  were  vont  to  do. 
Condemned  to  the  stake,  the  unfortunate  oíd  man  commanded  the 
ajmpathiea  of  the  people,  even  in  the  arcb ¡episcopal  town  of  St. 
Andrews.  No  one  could  be  found  to  act  as  executioner,  until  at 
length  one  of  the  servants  of  the  archbishop  consented  to  fiíl  the 
abhorreiit  ofSce;  but  when  a  rope  was  sought  with  which  to  bind 
the  wretched  sufferer  to  the  stake,  no  one  would  fiírnish  it,  and  the 
tragedy  was  nec^sarily  postponed.  Equally  unsuceessful  vas  the 
next  day's  search,  until  the  archbishop,  fearing  to  lose  his  victim, 
gave  the  corda  of  hia  own  pavilion,  and  the  sent«nce  was  carried  into 
effect.  Even  after  the  sacrifice,  the  popular  feeling  was  manifested 
by  raising  a  pile  of  stones  as  a  monument  on  the  place  of  torture, 
and  aa  often  as  these  were  cast  aside  by  the  priests  they  were  replaced 
by  the  people,  until  the  followers  of  the  archbishop  carried  them  off 
by  night,  and  uaed  them  for  building.' 

These  incidents  show  na  that  the  question  received  its  ehare  of 
attention  in  the  eontroversy  by  which  each  side  endeavored  to  secure' 
the  support  of  the  nation,  but  it  makes  no  appearance  in  public 
negotiations  and  declarations.  Thus,  in  1558,  when  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Lorda  of  the  Congregation  led  the  Catholics  to  offer 
concessions,  which  were  rejected  by  the  conscious  power  of  the  Re- 
formera,  there  waa  no  allusion  to  celibacy  on  either  side.  In  fact, 
between  the  respective  leaders,  the  questiona  were  aJmost  purely 
personal  and  political;  while  among  the  conscientiously  reügious 
Bupportera  of  either  party,  opinions  were  too  rigidly  defined  for  argu- 
ment.  Convictions  were  too  divergent  and  too  fina  for  compromise 
or  concession  to  be  posaible,  and  Catholic  and  Calviniat  grimly 
recognized,  aa  by  a  tacit  understanding,  the  alternativo  of  extermina- 
tion.  When  the  English  alliance  at  last  drove  the  Cathohcs  to  the 
wall,  and  in  July,  1560,  there  assembled  the  parliament  to  which  by 
the  Articles  of  Leith  was  referred  the  duty  of  effecting  a  settlement 
of  the  kingdom,  the  vanquished  party  made  no  struggle  agaiast  their 


>  Kaoi,  p.  130— Calderwood  I.  337 
sqq. — Bumet  vol.  II.  The  implacable 
cíaracterof  Scottieh  persecutioniflaptly 
iltustrated  by  a.  proctamation  issued  by 
Cardinal  Beatoun  in  1540  for  the  pur- 

Eiee  of  spiting  Sir  Balph  Sadler,  ths 
nglieh  envoy  at  Edinburgh.  It  was 
duríng  Lent,  and  the  proclamation 
deelared  "  that  whoaoever  should  buy 


an  egg  or  eat  an  egg  witliin  thoae  dio- 
cesea  should  forfeit  no  lesa  than  his  body 
fo  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  all  his 
goods  confíscate  to  the  hing  " — Proude, 
Hist.  Engl.  IT.  54. 

It  was  a  life  and  death  itruggle,  in 
which  qiiarter  could  neither  be  asked 
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fatc.  Such  Catliolíc  prelates  and  lords  as  took  thelr  seats  rcfrained 
from  all  debato,  and  allowed  the  victors  to  arrange  tiie  témpora]  and 
spiritual  aíTairs  of  the  kingdom  at  their  pleasure. 

In  this  eettlement,  our  subject  afforda  a  curioua  comparison  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  churchea.  In  the  former,  at  a  period  even 
later  than  this,  it  was  considered  necesaary  to  embody  a  reminciation 
of  ceübacy  in  the  organic  law,  which  has  been  maintained  to  the 
present  daj.  In  the  latter,  ecclesiastical  marriage  Lad  become 
ah-eatly  so  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers  that  it 
Tvaa  accepted  aa  a  matter  of  course,  which  needed  no  special  con- 
firmation.  Although  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  Mass  and 
abolishing  the  supremacj  of  the  pope,  oone  were  thought  necessary 
to  legalize  the  marriages  of  the  clergj.  Even  in  Knox's  Confession 
of  Faith,  adopted  by  the  parliament  on  the  17th  of  July,  there  is  no 
direct  allusion  to  the  matter.  The  only  passage  which  can  be  con- 
strued  as  having  any  beai'ing  upon  it  occurs  in  Chapter  XIT.,  when 
considering  "What  works  are  reputed  good  before  God" — "And 
evill  works  we  afiirme  not  onely  those  that  are  expressly  done  against 
God's  commandment,  but  those  also  tbat  in  matt^ra  of  religión  and 
■\vorshipping  of  God  have  no  assurance,  but  the  invention  and  opinión 
of  man,  which  God  from  the  beginning  hath  ever  rejected,  aa  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  and  by  our  Maater  Christ  Jesús  we  are  taught  in 
these  words — In  vain  do  they  worshij)  me,  teaching  doctrines  wkich 
are  precepts  of  Men} 

Nothing  more,  in  fact,  was  needed  when  the  trinmph  of  the  new 
ideas  was  so  complete  that  Knox  could  exultingly  exclaim,  "For 
what  Adultírer,  what  Fomicator,  wbat  known  Masse-monger  or 
pestilent  Papist  durst  have  been  seen  in  publike  within  any  Reformed 
Town  within  this  Realme  before  that  the  Queen  arrived  ?  .  .  .  For 
while  the  Papists  were  so  confounded  that  none  witliin  the  Realme 
durst  avow  the  hearing  or  saying  of  Masse  then  the  thieves  of  Tid- 
disdale  durst  avow  their  stouth  or  stealing  in  the  presence  of  any 
upright  judge."'  When  peraecution  thus  had  changed  sides,  no 
minister  could  feel  that  his  nuptials  required  special  authoriaation. 
IIow  thoroughly,  indeed,  they  were  legitimated  is  shown  by  a  curi- 
oua little  incident  occurring  in  1563.  A  minister  named  Barón 
made  complaint  to  the  General  Assembly  that  hia  wife,  an  English 
woman  named  Anne  Goodacre,  "  añer  great  rebellions  by  her  com- 


'  Ibid.  p.  3M. 
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mitted,"  had  left  him  and  taken  refiíge  in  England,  whereupon  he 
refjaeated  the  Assembly  to  have  her  brought  back  to  him.  Spota- 
wood,  the  Superintendent  of  Lothian,  with  Knox  and  Craig,  actuaüj 
wrote  to  Archbiahop  Parker  officially  aating  him  to  have  the  woman 
Bought  for  and  sent  to  Scotland;  but  Parker,  considering  it  to  be  an 
intemational  questíon  and  beyond  his  sphere,  prudentlj  referred  the 
requeat  to  Secretarj  Cecil.' 

It  were  foreign  to  our  object  to'  enter  into  the  dark  details  of 
Mary's  ehort  and  disastrous  reign.  The  intrigues  of  the  camarilla, 
the  boyish  weakness  of  Daraley,  the  subtlety  of  Rizzio,  and  the 
coarse  ambition  of  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  were  alike  harmlesa  against 
the  eamest  reverence  of  the  people  for  the  new  faith;  and  the  ex- 
piring  stmgglea  of  Catholicism  were  too  feeble  to  give  any  practical 
importance  to  the  vain  attempts  at  reaction, 

'  Strype's  Parker,  Book  ii.  ch.  XTÜi. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  dissolute  and  unoliristiaa 
life  of  the  priesthood  waa  one  of  the  efficient  causes  which  led  to  the 
succesa  of  the  Reformation.  At  an  earlj  period  in  the  movement, 
the  Cathoíic  church  felt  the  necessitj  of  purifjing  itself,  if  it  was  to 
retain  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  and  the  veneration  of  the  people 
■ffas  now  not  raerely  a  source  of  revenue,  but  a  condition  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  stupendous  struotiire  reared  upen  the  credulity  of 
ages.  As  soon  as  it  became  clearly  apparent  that  Lutheranism  waa 
not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  maíihinery,  and  that  it  waa 
spreading  with  a  rapiditj  which  portended  the  worst  resulta,  an 
eflbrt  was  made  to  remove  the  reproach  which  incorrigible  immo- 
rality  had  eotailed  upen  the  church.  Alluaion  has  been  made  ahove 
to  the  stringent  measures  of  reforní  proclaimed  by  the  légate  Cam- 
peggi  at  Eatisbon,  in  1524,  in  which  be  acknowledged  that  the  new 
heresy  had  no  little  excuse  in  the  detestable  moráis  and  abandoned 
lives  of  the  clergy — a  truth  repeatedly  admitted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authoritiee.'    His  well-meant  endeavors  had  little  result,  and  we  have 


■  The  orator  of  the  eouneil  of  Co- 
logne  in  1527  eharply  reminded  the 
assembled  prelatea  that  they  must  set 
the  eiample  of  obejíng  their  own 
Btfttutes,  and  that  they  could  not  espeet 
the  people  to  reverence  the  trae  church 
Bo  long  as  it  notoriouslj  hade  deflanee 
to  thelaws  of  God  and  man.  "  Quasi 
pr^scribatur  leí  cujus  aancitor  Toluerit 


nlict 


splni 

1  tuum  alliciant;  non 
áeoere  domi  alere  tot  eeorta  tot  Veneres, 
quíe  te  continué  eicdunt,  tuamque 
substantiam  disperdunt.  .  .  .  His  et 
aliis datar scandalum populo;  pnebetur 


oífendiculum  vulgo,  cui  hnc  tempestata 
vitet  et  contemptui  est  ordo  quilibet 
aacer.  Vilis  pleba  te  sacerdotem  nuoc 
cftchinnis  atque  ludibriis  incessit  et  odit, 

Sii  cftlumniandi  anaam  ultro  prtebueris. 
ieit  namque:  tot  hic,  aut  ille,  scorta 
domi  su»  ex  patrimonio  Crucifiíi  nu- 
trit,  quo  non  sórdida  acorta,  sed  pau- 
perea  Chriati  foreat  sustentandi"  — 
Concil,  Colon,  ann.  1527  (Hartzheim 
Yl,  210-218), 

So  at  the  council  of  Augsburg,  iu 
1548,  the  otator  dwelt  upon  the  «d- 
vanlíige  which  the  herética  derived  from 
the  BIES  of  the  clergy — "  Non  estis 
nesoii,  quemadmodum  nos  hieretici  apud 
populum      perpetuo     traducant;     no» 
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seen  that,  some  years  later,  Erasmus  still  nrged  the  abolition  of  the 
rule  of  celibacj  as  the  only  practicable  mode  of  removing  the  Bcandal. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  Gallican  church  made  a  Btrenuous  effort 
of  the  same  natnre  to  check  the  spread  of  Lutheranism.  In  1521, 
before  it  had  to  encounter  a  hoetile  heresy,  the  council  of  Paria  had 
deplored  the  pervading  corruptiona  with  exeeeding  candor.  The 
condition  of  conventual  diacipline  was  auch  aa  to  threaten  the  very 
exiatence  of  the  system,  and  the  custoraaTy  denunciations  of  inerad- 
icable  abuaes  were  freely  publiahed.'  In  1528  the  Cardinal-legate 
Duprat,  Chancellor  of  France,  held  a  council  in  Paria,  where  he  con- 
demned,  seriatim,  the  new  doctrines  as  hereaies,  and  elevated  the  rule 
of  celibacy  to  the  dignity  of  a  point  of  íaith.'  He  alao  cauaed  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  canons  designed  to  remove  from  the  church 
the  diagrac«  caused  by  the  laxity  of  clerical  morala  and  maimers. 
The  bishops  were  instructed  to  enforce  the  decreea  of  the  councils 
and  of  the  fathers  until  concubinage  and  ineontinenee  ahould  be  com- 
pletely  exterminated,  and  a  rule  was  laid  down  which  would  have 
been  eventualiy  efiectual  if  conscientioualy  carried  out.  No  one  was 
thereafter  to  be  admitted  to  holy  ordera  without  written  testimony  as 
to  hia  age  and  moral  character  from  his  parish  priest,  substantiated 
by  the  oatha  of  two  or  three  approved  witnesses,'  At  the  same  time 
eimilar  councila  were  held  at  Bourges  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Toumon,  and  at  Lyona  by  Claude,  Biahop  of  Macón.  To  what 
extent  these  exceiient  rules  were  put  in  forcé  may  be  gueaaed  by  a 
description  of  the  French  clergy  in  1560,  as  portrayed  by  Monlue, 
Biahop  of  Valence,  in  a  apeech  before  fhe  royal  council.  The  parish 
priesta  veré  for  the  moat  part  engrossed  in  worldly  pursuits,  and  had 
obtained  their  preferment  by  ilücit  tneana,  ñor  did  there  seem  much 
proapect  of  an  improvement  ao  long  aa  the  prelatea  were  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  the  beneficea  within  their  gift  on  their  lackeys,  barbers, 

soortatores,  nos  ambitíosos,  nos  avaros, 
nos   ignavos,   et   rudes    efse,   noa    otio 
semper,  luiui  et  ventri  serviré,  identi- 
dem  voeiferantur  ,  ,  ,  Superbe  itaque 
illi :    sed    utinam    non    nímium    ssepe 
veré ;    nara  si   vera  potiiie    hoc    loco, 
quam  plauaibilia,  dieenda  sint;  negare 
certe  úun  poesuinuB,  qui: 
nos    Bccusandos  occ 
derimus"  —  Concil. 
1648  (Hartzheim  VI. 
'  Concil.  Parisiena. 


BEBpe    de- 


le Ampl.  Coll.  VIII.  1018). 


1521  (Mar- 


'  Quisquís  igitur  contra  i 
concüiorum  et  patrum  decreta,  aacer- 
dotes,  diáconos  aut  subdiaconos  lege 
ccElibatus  non  teneri  doeuerit  aut  libe- 
ras illis  conceeserit  nuptias,  Ínter 
heréticos,  omni  tei^iversatione  re- 
jecta  numeretur.— Concil.  París,  ann. 
1528,  Decret.  8. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  fitst  authorita- 
tive   promulgation  of  Damiani's   doc- 
trine, which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
adopled    and    extended    by    the 
:il  of  Trent. 


council 

Ibid.  can.  3,  27. 
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cooks,  and  other  serving  men,  rendering  tlie  ecclesiastica  as  a  body 
an  object  of  contempt  to  the  people.'  We  need,  therefore,  not  be 
surprised  to  find  in  the  counciis  of  the  period  a  repetition  of  all  the 
oíd  injunctions,  showing  tbat  the  maintenance  of  improper  consorts 
and  the  disgrace  of  priestly  families  were  iindiminished  evils.*  This 
description  of  the  Frcnch  clergy  is  most  emphatically  estended  to 
the  whole  church  in  the  project  for  reformation  drawn  up  bj  order 
of  Paul  III.  in  1538,  and  to  these  evils  are  attributed  the  innumer- 
able scandals  which  afflicted  the  faithful,  aa  well  as  the  contempt 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  body  ivas  held  and  the  virtual  extinction 
of  all  reyerence  for  the  services  of  religión,* 

In  1530  Clcment  VII,  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the  task 
of  pntting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  praetice  of  hereditary  transmis- 
BÍon  of  benefices,  which  he  describes  as  abnost  universal.  A  special 
Bull  was  issued,  probíbiting  tlie  children  of  priests  or  monks  from 
enjoying  any  preferment  in  their  father's  benefices,  and,  recognizing 
that  the  Román  curia  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  all  reform,  he 
provided  that  if  he  or  his  successora  should  grant  dispensationa  per- 
mitting  such  infraction  of  the  canona,  they  should  be  considered  aa 
issued  unwittingly,  and  be  held  nuil  and  void,'  Like  so  many  othera, 
thia  Bull  seems  to  bave  been  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  issued,  and 
the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  Román  court  rendered  it  unable  to  abandon 
so  lucrativG  a  source  of  revenue.  Even  aa  soon  as  1538  the  cardinala 
to  whom  Paul  III.  committed  the  task  of  drawing  up  the  project  of 
reformation  cautiously  intímate  that  they  hear  of  such  dispensationa 
being  granted,  and  to  this  they  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  troubles 
oí  the  church  and  the  enmity  feit  towards  the  Holy  See.*  Thia 
waming  passed  unheeded,  and,  as  we  bave  seen,  in  1559  a  Scottiah 
council  prajed  the  queen-regent  to  use  her  influence  with  the  pope  to 
prevent  dispensations  being  granted  to  enable  illegitimate  children 
to  bold  preferment  in  their  father's  benefices,*  while  in  1562  the  fre- 


'  Fierre  de  la  Place,  Estat  de  Kel.  et 
Bep.  Liv.  III. 

•  Ooncil.  NarboonenE.  ann,  1551 
can.  22  (Harfíiin.  X.  168). 

'  Conailium  de  Emend.  Ecelea.  (Le 
Plat,  Monument.  Concil.  Tridect.  II. 
598). 

'  Bull.  ad  Canonum  (Mag.  Bull. 
Eoman.  Ed.  1092,  I.  682). 

Alexander  III.,  m  prohibiting  the 
Bons  of  priesta  from  enjoying  their 
fathera'  beneficeis,  had  permitted  it  if 


a  third  party  intervened,  and  a  diapen- 
Bstion  for  the  iiregularity  were  obtained. 
The  letter  of  this  1 


but    i 


spin 


i  frequently 
eluded  by 
preferment 


nominal]  y    passing 

tbrough  the  hands  of  a  n 

and  it  was  this  abuse  whioh  Clement 

dosired  to  eradicate. 

*  Consilium  de  Emend.  Eccles.  (Le 
Plat,  Monunient.  Concil.  Trident.  II. 


»  Wilkina  ly.  209. 
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quency  and  readinesB  with  which  sacli  dispensations  were  still  obtaiaed 
are  enumerated  in  a  list  of  abuses  laid  before  the  couqcü  of  Trent  bj 
Sebastian  King,  of  Portugal,  as  one  of  the  matters  requiring  refor- 
mation  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  coiiiicil.'  To  this  and  other 
similar  appeals  the  papal  legates  loftily  replíed  that  lawa  were  not  to 
be  prescribed  to  the  Holy  See;^  and  the  motive  for  the  refusal  is 
easily  comprehended  when  we  see  that  in  the  "Taxes  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary"  the  pnce  for  a  dispensation  admitting  the  bastard  of  a 
priest  to  holy  orders  was  a  ducat  and  a  carlino.^ 

In  Spain,  the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  Igna- 
tius  Loyola,  ancceeded  to  some  extent  in  repreasing  the  public  and 
UDblushing  manifestation  of  concubinage.  His  hiographer  statea  that 
the  female  companions  of  the  Peninsular  clergj  were  accustomed  to 
pledge  their  fiíith  to  their  consorts,  as  if  united  by  the  marriage-tie, 
and  that  they  wore  the  distinguishiag  costume  of  married  women, 
as  though  glorying  in  their  shame.*  Scandalized  by  this,  on  his 
retum  to  his  native  land,  in  1535,  Ignatius  exerted  himself  to  abolish 
it,  together  with  other  priestly  peccadiÜoes,  and  hia  influence  was 
sufGcient  to  procure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  by  the  temporal 
anthoritiea  of  sundry  laws  which  relieved  the  Spanish  ehurch  from 
ao  great  an  opprobrium.'  Yet,  though  this  Bemi-authorized  cohabi- 
tation  may  have  been  checlted,  the  custom  of  notorious  concubinage 
continucd  to  flourish.  Bemardino  Diaz  de  Luco,  a  Spanish  jurist, 
not  long  afterwarda,  deplores  the  frequency  of  the  vice,  but  wams 
judgea  that  they  should  not  be  over-eevere  in  repreasing  it,  since  so 
few  are  found  guiltless,  and  there  is  danger  that  those  who  are 
reatrained  ñ-om  it  may  be  forced  into  darker  sins.* 


'  Le  Plat,  V.  83.  The  opinión  which 
was  held  of  the  venalitj  of  the  Komnn 
Court  in  Buch  matlers  is  forciblj  es- 
pressed  in  the  instructions  given  to 
Lansaac,  the  French  amhassador  at 
Tieut.  He  ia  ordered  to  presa  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  Papal  powar  of  dispen- 
Bation  "  attendu  que  oul  n'en  est  refusé 
b'U  s  argent." — Ibid.  p.  153. 

ti  leí  non  ait  prtcBcrib- 


the  bastara  of 
*  In  1B20  o 


Seville  endeavored  to  regúlate  this  by 
forbidding  certain  articles  of  dreas  to 
cuncubines,  whether  of  ecclesiastícs  or 
layraen.— Wahu,  Le  Pope  et  la  Sociéte 
ifoderne,  París,  1879  p.  395. 

°  Eibadeneira  Vit.  Ignat.  Loyol. 
Lib.  11.  cap.  V. 

Eibadenoira  was  one  of  Loyola 'a 
early  disciplea,  and  ia  therefore  good 
authorily.  Hia  description  would  show 
that  permanent  unions  were  formed, 
reapeeted  by  tha  people  but  not  recog- 
iaed  by  the  ehurch,  in  the  Barae  man- 
or  as  those  alludcd  to  by  Bishop 
Pelayo,  two  centuries  earliar. 

•  Diaa  de  Luco,  Practica  Criminalis 
Canónica  cap.  Ixsiii.  (VenetÜs,  1643), 
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About  the  same  time,  Hermann  von  Wied,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
undertook  the  reformation  of  his  extensiva  diocese.  He  assembled  a 
council  which  issued  a  series  of  275  eanons,  prescribing  minuíelj  the 
functions,  duties,  and  obligations  of  all  grades  of  the  clergy.  As 
regards  the  delicate  aubject  of  concubinage,  he  contented  himself 
with  quotliig  the  Nicene  canon  prohibiting  the  residence  of  women 
not  nearly  connected  bj  blood,  and  added  that  if  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times  prevented  the  enforcement  of  a  reguiation  so  strict,  at  all 
eventa  he  forbade  the  companionship  of  females  obnoxiona  to  sus- 
picion.'  The  good  bishop  himself  could  hardly  have  expeoted  tbat 
so  mild  an  allocution  would  have  much  effect  npoo  a  perverse  and 
hardened  generation. 

In  1537,  Matthew,  Arehbishop  of  SaJzburg,  assembled  his  pro- 
vincial synod,  which,  recognizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  preserving 
the  church  and  protecting  the  people,  adopted  a  series  of  reformatory 
canona.  Apparently  afraid  of  promulgating  them,  however,  it  was 
resolved  to  suppress  them  for  the  present  nnder  the  pretext  that  the 
approaching  general  council  would  regúlate  the  discipline  of  the 
church  at  iarge,  and  the  arehbishop  contented  himself  with  a  pastoral 
letter  addresaed  to  his  auffragans,  in  which  he  nrged  upon  them  to 
consider  the  contamination  to  which  the  laity  were  exposed  through 
the  vices  of  their  pastora,  and  timidly  auggested  that,  if  the  clergy 
could  not  restrain  their  passions,  they  should  at  all  events  indulge 
them  secretly,  so  that  scandal  might  be  avoided  and  the  punishment 
of  their  tranagresaiona  be  left  to  an  avenging  God.^ 

Even  in  the  council  of  Trent  itself,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Mark,  in 
opening  its  proceedinga  with  a  speech,  January  6th,  1546,  drew  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  corruption  of  the  world,  which  had  reached  a 
degree  that  posterity  might  possibly  equal  but  not  exceed.  Tbis  he 
assured  the  assembled  fathera  was  attributable  solely  to  the  wicked- 
neas  of  the  pastora,  who  drew  their  fiocks  with  them  into  the  abyea 
of  sin.  The  Lutheran  hereay  had  been  provoked  by  their  own  guüt, 
and  its  suppression  was  only  to  be  hoped  for  by  their  own  reforma- 
tion,^ At  a  later  session,  the  Bavarian  orator,  August  Baumgartner, 
told  the  assembled  iathers  that  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  waa 

"  Conell.  Coloniens.  Hnn.  1536,  P.  ii. 
c.  28.  Sil  yeara  later,  in  1542,  Bishop  ( 
Heimann  embraced  Lutheranism,  mar- 
ried,  and  in  1546  wtxa  drivea  iroiQ  liis 
aee  and  retirad  to  his  couiity  of  Wied, 
where  he  died  eome  yeare  aftórwards, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  80  yoara. 
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attributable  to  tte  Bcandaloua  Uves  of  the  clergy,  whoae  excesses  he 
could  not  describe  without  ofFending  the  citaste  ears  of  bis  auditoiy. 
He  even  asserted  that  out  of  a  hundred  priests  there  were  not  more 
timn  three  or  four  wbo  were  not  either  married  or  concubinarians' — 
a  statement  repeated  in  a  consultation  on  the  eubject  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  drawn  up  in  1562  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  ivith 
the  additioQ  that  the  clergy  would  ratber  see  the  whole  stnicture  of 
the  church  destroyed  than  submit  to  even  the  moat  modérate  measure 
of  reform.* 

It  ia  not  to  be  wondered  therefore  that  the  Christian  world  had 
long  and  eamestly  demanded  the  convocation  of  an  cecumenic  council 
whicb  shonld  represent  all  parties,  should  have  full  powera  to  recon- 
cile  ail  differences,  and  should  give  to  the  ancient  church  the  purifi- 
cation  thus  recognized  aa  the  only  efficient  means  of  healing  the 
schism,  This  wa8  a  remedy  to  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  recollectíons  of  Constance  and  Eále  were  íiill  of  pregnant 
Tramings  aa  to  the  almost  inevitable  antagonism  between  the  Vi 
gerent  of  Christ  and  an  independent  represen tative  body,  believi 
itself  to  act  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  claimi 
autocratic  supremacy  in  the  church,  and  convoked  for  the  special 
purpose  of  reforming  abuses,  the  most  of  which  were  fraitful  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  papal  court.  Such  a  body,  if  assembled  in  Ger- 
many,  would  be  the  pope's  master ;  if  in  Italy,  bis  tool ;  and  it 
behooved  him  to  act  warily  if  he  desired  to  meet  the  unanimoua 
demand  of  Chriatendom  without  risking  the  sacrifice  of  bis  most 
cberished  prerogatives.  Had  the  council  been  called  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Reformation,  it  could  hardly  have  prevented  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  churcbes ;  yet,  in  the  temper  which  then  existed,  it  would 
probably  have  effected  as  thorough  a  purification  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  as  was  possible  in  bo  corrupt  an  age.  By  delaying  jt 
until  the  reactionary  movement  had  íairly  set  in,  the  chancea  of 
troublesome  puritana  gaining  the  ascendency  were  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  papal  court  exposed  itself  to  little  danger  when,  under  the 
urgent  presaure  of  the  emperor,  it  at  length,  in  1536,  proposed  to 
convoke  the  long  draired  assembly  at  Mantua.* 


1  Sarpi,  Istor.  del  Concilio  Trident. 
Lib.  TI.  ^d.  Helmatíid.  II.  HO).— Cf. 
Le  Plat,  V.  387-8. 

>  La  Plat,  Y.  286. 


'  Cbarles  was  carefti!  to  put  on 
record  his  ccaseless  endeavors  with 
Clement  and  Paul  to  obtain  the  convo- 
cation of  a  council  and  the  numberiesa 
le  to  him,  for  the  evasiOQ 
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A  place  so  completely  under  papal  influenee  was  not  likely  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  oppoaition,  and  it  ia  not  surprising  ttat  both 
the  Lutlierans  and  Henry  VIII.  refueed  to  connect  tbemselvea  with 
encli  a  council.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  his  epistle  of  April  8,  1538, 
to  Charlea  V.,  expressed  himself  more  foreibly  than  elegantly: — 
"Nowe,  if  he  [the  pope]  calle  us  to  one  of  hia  owne  townes,  we  be 
afrajd  to  be  at  suche  an  hostea  table.  We  saye,  Better  to  ryse  a 
hungred,  then  to  goo  thense  with  oure  bellyes  fijlle.'"  The  formality 
of  ita  opening,  May  17íb,  1537,  was  therefore  an  empty  ceremony ; 
ita  tranafer  to  Vicenza  was  little  more;  and,  aa  no  delegates  presented 
themselves  up  to  the  Ist  of  May,  1538,  it  was  prorogued  uütil 
East€r,  1539,  with  the  promise  of  selectmg  a  satisfa^tory  place  for 
the  meeting,  The  presanre  atill  continued  until,  in  May,  1542, 
Paul  finally  convoked  it  to  asaemble  at  Trent.  The  Reformers  were 
no  better  satisfied  than  before.  They  had  eo  long  professed  their 
readiness  to  submit  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  a  free  and  unbiased 
general  council,  that  they  could  not  refiíse  absolutely  to  countenance 
it ;  but  they  were  now  so  completely  established  aa  a  sepárate  organ- 
ization,  that  they  had  little  to  hope  and  everything  to  fear  from  the 
appeal  which  they  had  themselves  provoked,  and  nothing  which  Rome 
could  now  offer  would  have  brought  them  into  willing  attendanee 
upon  such  a  body.*  They  accordingly  kept  aloof,  and  on  the  assem- 
bling  of  the  council,  November  22d,  1542,  its  numbers  were  so  scanty 
that  it  could  accomplish  nothing,  and  it  waa  acconiinglj  suspended 
in  July,  1543.  When  agajn  convoked,  March  15th,  1545,  but  twenty 
bishops  and  a  few  ambassadors  were  prcsent ;  these  waited  with 
what  patience  they  might  command  for  accessions,  which  were  so 
tardy  in  arriving  that  when  at  length  the  asaembly  wa«  formally 
opened,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  the  number  had  increased  hy  only 
five.  For  fiñeen  months  the  council  continued  its  sessiona,  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  pope,  and  occupied  solely  with  measurea 
desJoTied  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Reformed 
churehes  more  sLarply  than  ever. 

The  appeals  of  the  Germán  bishops  and  of  the  imperial  ambaaa- 


of  which  reaaons  were  always  found. 

Oommentaires  da  Charles-Quínt,  pp. 

96-7  (PariB,  1862). 

'  Select.  Harl.  Miseell.,  London, 
1793,  p.  137. 

'  The  teíoper  with  which  tte  Pro- 
teetants  now  viewed  the  council  ia  well 


eipressed  in  ft  letter  from  Aonio  Paisa- 
no written  in  1642  ot  1545,  from  Rome 
to  Luther,  Melanehthon,  Bucer,  and 
Calvin,  urging  them  by  no  means  to 
")c  the  assembly  with  their  pres- 
■(Published  by  Illgeo,  4to.  Leip- 
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adora  for  Bome  effective  efforts  at  reform  became  at  lengtli  too 
pressing,  and  to  evade  them,  in  March,  1547,  the  couiicil  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Bologna,  against  the  earnest  protest  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  refused  to  follow.^  At  Bologna  little  was  done 
except  to  dispute  over  the  sharp  protests  of  the  emperor  and  to  ad- 
joum  the  council  from  time  to  time,  until,  after  falling  ¡uto  universal 
contempt,  it  was  suspended  in  1549,  Juhus  III.,  who  received  the 
tiara  on  the  22d  of  February,  1550,  eignalized  his  aecessíon  by  con- 
Toking  it  again  at  Trent ;  and  there  it  once  more  assembled  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1551. 

At  that  time  Lutheranism  in  Germany  was  under  the  heel  of 
Charles  V, ;  Manrice  of  Saxony  was  ripening  his  schemea  of  revolt, 
and  concealing  them  with  the  dexterity  in  which  he  was  unrivalled ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  both  that  Protestant  theologians  shouW  take  part 
in  the  discussions— of  the  one,  that  they  should  there  receive  their 
sentence ;  of  the  other,  that  their  presenoe  might  assist  in  cloating 
hia  designa.  The  flight  from  Innsprucb,  followed  by  the  Transaction 
of  Passau,  changed  the  ftiee  of  affairs.  The  Lutheran  doctors  re- 
joicingly  shook  the  dust  from  their  feet  as  they  departed  from  Trent, 
complaining  that  they  had  been  treated  as  crimináis  on  trial,  not  as 
venerable  membera  of  a  body  assembled  to  decide  the  gravest  ques- 
tions  relating  to  this  life  and  that  to  come.  Other  symptoms  of 
revolt  among  the  Catholic  nations  were  visible,  and  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1552,  the  councií  again  broke  up.* 

Ten  yeara  paased  away ;  the  feithfiil  impatiently  demanded  the 
continuation  of  the  work  which  had  only  been  commenced,  and  at 
last  the  pressure  became  so  strong  that  Pius  IV.  was  obliged  to  re- 
a^emble  the  council.*     His  Bull  bears  date  November,  1560,  but  it 


1  There  íb  aomething  very  amüsinglj 
aug^gestiye  in  the  guarded  manner  in 
■which  Charles  alludes  to  the  traiislation 
of  the  Council — "  O  ditto  Papa  Paulo 

Kr  respeitos,  que  o  moveram  (os  quaes 
!us  jwrmitta  que  foreem  bons)  tratton 
da  avocar  e  transferir  a  Bolonha" — 
(Commentaires,  p.  98). 

'  That  the  complainls  of  the  Pro- 
teetants  were  well  founded,  is  evident 
from  the  seoret  instruotions  given,  Feb. 
20th,  1562,  by  Julius  III.  to  the  Biahop 
of  Monte  Fiaaoone,  when  eending  him 
as  légate  to  Charles  V.  He  waa  to  ex- 
plain  to  the  emperor  that  the  Council 
■would  not  discufla   the  propositions  of 


the  heretics  "  nimirura  quod  judex  non 
respondet  parti,  ne  ei  judice  se  partera 
eonatítuat ;"  and  he  is  further  to  esplain 
that  "pétenles  oommune  eoneflium 
hairetiei  et  Bcbismatici  repellendi  sunt 
a  onciliis  univerRalibus  ....  nuUo 
modo  commmunicandum  esse  eoncilium 
cuní  hsereticia  et  Bchismatieis,  qui  sunt 
extra  ecclesiam  ....  sed  bene  poasunt 
admitti,  ut  possint  intetesse  pro  con- 
yincendisetiam  pluríes  eorum  erroribus . ' ' 
— Le  Plat,  Monument.  Ooncil.  Trident. 
T.  IV.  p.  534-5. 

'  The  feeling  entertained  by  Pius 
towards  the  council  is  shown  by  his 
remark,  in  Dec.  1561,  to  M.  de  Lisia, 
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was  not  unti!  twenty  years  after  Trent  had  witnessed  the  first  con- 
vocation  that  the  holy  men  again  gathered  witliiii  its  valla,  and  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1562,  the  council  resumed  its  ofUnterrupted 
seseions.  The  States  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  politely 
invited  to  particípate  in  the  proceedings,  but  they  declined  witii  the 
scantest  of  courtesy.' 

During  thia  long-protracted  ferce  there  were  times  when  those  who 
Bincerely  desired  the  restoration  of  the  church  could  not  restrain  theh^ 
impatience,  In  1536,  Paul  III.,  who  earaesüy  admítted  the  neces- 
sity  of  some  reform,  called  to  his  aid  nine  of  his  prelatea  most 
eminent  for  virtue  and  pietj,  as  a  commlssion  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  intemal  reform ation.*  According  to  a  papal  historian,  his  objeet 
in  this  was  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  heretics  who  found  in  the 
BomaQ  court  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  declamation.^  For  two 
years  the  cotonaiasion  labored  at  its  worb,  and  finally  produced  the 
"  Consilium  de  emendanda  eccleaia,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
abo  ve. 

The  atem  and  iinbendíng  Cardina]  Caraffa  was.  head  of  the  com- 
misaion,  assiated  by  such  men  as  Contarini,  Sadoleto,  and  Ileginaid 
Pole.  They  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with'a  sincere  desire  to  root 
out  the  chief  abuses  which  gave  such  power  to  the  assaults  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  reault  of  their  labors  affords  us  a  picture  of 
ecclesiastical  comiptions  alniost  as  damaging  to  the  church  as  the 
complainta  of  the  Diet  of  Nümbnrg.  As  regards  celibacy,  they 
were  disposed  to  make  no  concession ;  indeed,  they  protest  againet 
the  facility  with  which  men  in  holy  ordera  were  able  to  pnrchase 
from  the  Eoman  curia  diapensations  to  marry.  It  is  signifieant, 
however,  that  they  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  posaibility  of  puri- 
fying  the  religious  ordera  that  they  actuaJly  recommended  the  aholi- 


the  French  ambassftdor,  tliat  it  had 
been  called  aimply  for  the  beneflt  of 
Prance — "dautant  que  ledit   concilo, 

aui  cst  de  peu  de  beaoia  pour  le  reste 
e  la  ehreatientá,  superSu  aui  Catholi- 
ques  et  non  deairé  des  papes "  (Le 
Plflt,  Monument.  Concil,  Trídent.  IT. 
742). 

■  The  characteristic  correapondence 
íb  in  Le  Plat,  IV.  678-87. 

'  Charles  declares  that  at  the  coni- 
mencement  of  bis  pontíflcate  Paul  was 
eamestly  desirous  of  reforming  the 
abuses  of  the  churelí,  but  that  hia  zeal 
ropidly  diminished  and  ho  folio wed  the 


eiample  of  Clement  in  contenting  him- 
self  with  empty  promiaes. — "  Com  tudo 
despois  com  o  tempo  aquellas  mostras  e 
ardor  primeiro  se  foÍ  eefriando,  e  se- 
guindo  03  pasBos  e  esemplo  do  Papa 
Clemente,  com.  boaa  palavras  prolongon 
e  enti^tene  sempre  a  convo^aó  e  ajun- 
tamento  do  concilio  "  (Commentaírea, 
p.  97). 

'  Per  serrar  la  bocea  a^l'  heretici  i 
quali  non  facevano  altro  in  voce  et  in 
soritto  che  dir  male  della  corte  di 
Eoma. — Carraciolo,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV. 
M3.  Be.  Mus.  (Toung,  Life  and  Times 
of  Aonio  Paleario,  I.  261). 
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tion  of  tlie  irliole  moaastic  system.  To  prevent  individual  cases  of 
Bufiering  they  proposed  that  the  convenís  should  not  be  immediately 
aboliahed,  but  tbat  all  novices  sbould  be  discharged  and  no  more  be 
admitted,  tbus  allowing  tbe  orders  to  die  out  gradually,  as  had  been 
done  íb  Saxony ;  and  meanwbile  tbey  urged  that,  to  prevent  further 
acaudala,  all  nunneriea  sbould  be  removed  from  the  supervisión  and 
direction  of  monta.^  The  "Consilium,"  in  fact,  was  bo  candid  a 
eonfession  of  most  of  tbe  abuses  charged  upon  the  church  by  tbe  re- 
fonnera  that  Lutber  fortbwitb  translated  it  and  publiahed  it  with  a, 
commentary,  as  an  effective  pamphlet  in  aid  of  bis  cause.  Caraffa 
bimaelf,  after  he  had  attained  the  papacy,  under  tbe  ñame  of  Paul 
IV.,  quietly  put  bis  own  work,  in  1559,  into  the  Index  Expurgator- 
ius." 

Tbe  changas  recommended  in  the  "Consilium"  attacked  too  many 
veated  interests  for  Paul  III.,  however  eamest  bimself,  to  be  able 
to  give  it  effect.  The  project  therefore  was  di-opped  and  only  re- 
Bulted  ifl  rendering  atill  more  clamorous  the  cali  for  a  refonn  in  the 
head  and  members  of  tbe  church.  As,  moreover,  it  had  shown  the 
powerlessness  of  the  papacy  to  overeóme  acknowledged  abuses,  the 
only  hope  of  a  radical  chango,  sucb  aa  was  needful,  was  eeen  to  lie 
in  the  untrammelled  debates  of  a  great  aasenably,  wbich  sbould  meet 
as  a  parliament  oí  the  nations ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  grew  more 
and  more  distant.  While  the  project  of  transferríng  the  conncil 
from  Trent  was  being  matured,  it  occurred  to  the  papal  court  tbat 
possibly  tbe  objectiona  to  that  measure  and  the  presaure  on  tbe 
council  for  &  thorough  reformation  might  be  averted  by  abowing  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Eome  to  undertake  the  task  of  cleansing 
the  Augean  stable.  It  was  alao  recognized  as  an  important  gain 
if  the  council  eould  be  confined  to  the  harmlesa  task  of  defining 
questions  of  faith,  while  tbe  substantial  powers  involved  in  reforming 
the  cormptions  of  the  church  could  be  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
Pope.  Accordingly  Pius  III.  drew  up  an  elabórate  Eull  designed 
to  limit  some  of  the  more  flagrant  pecuniary  abuses  which  existed, 
and  exhorting  tbe  bisbops  to  correct  tbe  moráis  of  tbeir  subordinates. 
This  was  eent  to  the  legates  at  Trent,  but  tbey  and  their  confidaata 


'  Condiium  de  Emendanda  Ecclesia 
{Le  Fiat,  Monument.  Concil.  Trident. 
II.  601,  602), 

'  It  has  ieen  customarily  stated  by 
Cutholic  writers  that  this  proceediog  of 


Paul  IV.  was  direct«d  not  against  hia 
own  work,  but  against  the  heretically 
commentated  editiona,  but  this,  I  bo- 
lieve,  has  been  refuted  by  Sohelhorn. 
8ee  GibbingB'3  "  Tases  of  tbe  Peniten- 
tíary,"  p.  xlii. 
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unanimously  agreed  that,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  coimcil,  the 
promulgation  of  auch  a  document  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
imprudent.  It  was  accordingly  suppressed,  and  has  only  aeen  the 
light  witliiii  the  preaent  century.'  In  its  failure  the  church  lost 
but  little,  for  it  touched  the  evils  of  the  time  with  a  tender  and  hesi- 
tating  hand,  and  would  have  proved  utterly  inefficacious. 

At  length,  when  shortly  añ«rwards  the  unmannerly  urgency  of  the 
Germana,  clamoring  for  decided  meaaures  of  reform,  was  met  hj  the 
translation  of  the  council  to  Bologna  in  1547,  and  men  deapaired  of 
further  resulta  from  it,  Charles  V.  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  to  effect,  for  his  own  dominions  at  leaat,  that 
which  had  been  vainly  expected  of  the  council  for  Chriatendom. 
The  "Interim,"  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  was  intended  to 
answer  íhis  purpose  as  íar  as  Lutheranism  was  concemed,  in  healing 
the  breaeh  of  religión.  The  other  great  objeet  of  the  council,  the 
restoration  of  the  neglected  discipline  of  the  church,  he  atíempted 
to  effect  by  means  of  the  secular  authority  of  tie  empire  acting  on 
the  regular  machinery  of  the  Teutonic  ecclesiastical  estahlishment. 
How  utterly  neglected  that  discipline  had  hecome  ia  inferable  from 
an  expression  in  the  important  and  carefully  drawn  project  which 
had  been  laid  by  Charles  before  the  Diet  of  Ratiebon  in  1541,  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  canon  requiring  celibacy  waa  to  be  enforeed,  it 
would  he  necessary  aleo  to  revive  those  canona  which  punished  incon- 
tinence,  thus  admitting  that  there  existed  no  check  whatever  upon 
immorality,^ 

To  aícomplish  this  desirahle  reviva!  of  discipline  he  accordingly 
eaused  the  adoption  by  the  Biet  of  Augshurg  of  a  code  of  reforma^ 
tion,  we!l  adapted,  if  enforeed,  to  reatore  the  long-forgotten  purity 
of  the  church,  while  at  the  aame  time  it  acknowledged  that  the  de- 
generacy  of  the  times  rendered  impossibíe  the  resuscitation  of  the 
ancient  canona  in  their  atrictneas,  Thua,  after  reciting  the  canon  of 
NeocEeaarea  (see  p.  51),  it  adda,  that  as  such  severity  waa  now  im- 
practicable, those  in  holy  ordera  convicted  of  impurity  ahonld  be 
aeparated  from  their  concubinea,  and  viaited  with  auspension  from 
function  and  benéfico  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  oñence.  A 
repetition  of  the  fault  waa  punishable  with  increased  severity,  and 
incorrigible  ainners  who  were  found  to  he  incapable  of  reformation 

■  Published  by  Olausen,  Copenhagen,  1829. 

'  Lib.  ad  Eation.  Concord.  ¡neundam  Art.  xxii.  ^  13  (Goldast.  II.  199). 
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were  finally  ki  be  deprived  of  their  beneficea.  Aa  concubines  were 
threatened  with  immediate  excommunication,  it  ia  evident  that  a 
eeverity  was  deaigned  towards  them  wbicb  was  not  ventured  on  witb 
respect  to  their  more  guilty  partnera.  Relasation  of  tho  rulea  ia 
also  observable  in  the  section  wbicb,  deapite  tbe  Nicene  canon,  per- 
mitted  the  reaidence  of  women  over  forty  jears  of  age,  whoae  cbar- 
acter  and  conduct  relieved  them  from  auspicion.'  Tbe  imperative 
injunctions  of  chastity  laid  upon  tbe  regular  clergj,  canons,  and 
nuns,  show  not  only  tbe  determination  to  rcmove  tbe  prevailing 
scandals,  but  alao  tbe  maguitude  and  extent  of  tbe  evi!.* 

Ñor  waa  tbis  all.  Local  councils  were  ordered  for  tbe  purpose  of 
embodjing  tbese  decreea  in  tbeir  statutes,  and  of  carrying  out  with 
energy  tbe  reformation  ao  earnestly  dosired.  Thus,  in  November, 
1548,  about  five  montbs  after  tbe  Diet,  a  ayaod  aaaembled  at  Angs- 
burg,  whicb  inveighed  bitterly  againat  the  unclerical  dreaa  and  pomp 
of  the  clergy,  their  habita  of  dninkenness,  gluttony,  licentiousness, 
tavem-lounging,  and  general  diaregard  of  discipline ;  and  adopted  a 
canon  embracing  tbe  regulationa  enacted  by  the  emperor.*  Tbe 
Arcbbishop  of  Trévea  did  not  wait  for  his  aynod,  but  iaaned,  October 
30tb,  a  mándate  especially  directed  against  concubinary  priesta,  in 
■wbicb  he  announced  hia  intention  of  carrying  out  tbe  reform  com- 
manded  by  Charlea,  He  could  find  no  reason  more  aelf-evident  for 
the  disljke  and  contempt  felt  by  tbe  people  for  ao  many  of  the  clergy 
than  the  immorality  of  their  Uves,  differing  little,  except  in  legality, 
&om  open  marriage,  "  Tbis  vice,  exiating  everywhere  tbrougbout 
onr  diocese,  in  conaequence  of  tbe  license  of  the  times  and  the 
neglect  of  the  officials,  we  mnst  eradicate.  Therefore  all  of  yon, 
of  what  grade  aoever,  sball  diamisa  your  concubinea  within  nine  daya, 
removing  them  beyond  the  bonnds  of  your  pariahes,  and  be  no  longer 
seen  to  aaaociate  with  loóse  and  wanton  women.  Thoae  wbo  neglect 
tbis  order  sball  be  suspended  from  office  and  benéfica,  their  concu- 
binea shall  be  exeommunicated,  and  tbey  themaelves  be  brouifbt 
tefore  our  synod  to  be  presently  held."* 

Theae  were  brave  worda,  but  when,  some  tbree  weeka  later,  the 
synod  waa  aaaembled,  and  the  malefactora  perehance  brougbt  before 
it,  tbe  good  bishop  fonnd  apparently  that  bia  flock  waa  not  diapoaed 
to  aubmit  quietly  to  the  curtailment  of  privilegea  whicb  bad  almoat 

'  Foraiul.  Keformat.  cap.  xvii.  gil  '  Synod.  AuiniBtan,  aun.  1548  c.  10 

(Goldast.  II.  835).  .  o       j   m      ■ 

^  '  '  Synod.  Trevirens.  ann.  1548, 

'  Ibid.  cap.  III.  I  1,  cap.  T.  H  Ti  9-   I 
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m prescriptible-  His  tone  accordingly  waa  soñened,  for 
though  lie  deprecatod  their  immorality  more  etrongly  than  ever,  and 
asserted  his  inWntion  of  enforcing  his  mándate,  he  condescended  to 
argüe  at  much  length  on  the  propriety  of  chastity,  and  even  de- 
scended to  entreaty,  beseeching  them  to  preserve  the  purity  so  easen- 
tial  to  the  character  of  the  church,  the  absence  of  which  had  drawn 
upon  the  clergy  an  odium  which  eould  acaree  be  descrihed  in  words.^ 
How  slender  was  his  suecas  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
next  jear  he  felt  it  neceasarj  to  hold  another  eynod,  in  which  he 
renewed  and  confirmed  the  proc«edings  of  the  former  one,  and  en- 
deavored  to  reduce  the  monka  and  nuna  of  his  diocese  into  some 
kind  of  subjection  to  the  rules  of  discipline.^ 

The  Archbiahop  of  Cologne  waa  as  energetic  aa  his  brother  of 
Treves,  with  about  equal  succesa.  On  September  lat  he  issued  the 
Augsburg  Formula  of  ReformatioQ,  with  a  cali  for  a  synod  to  be 
held  on  October  2d.  At  the  same  time  he  manifested  his  sense  of 
the  primary  importance  of  correcting  clerical  immorality  by  promul- 
gating  a  apecial  mándate  reapecting  concubinage.  He  asserted  this 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  contempt  popularly  felt  for  the  church,* 
and  he  ordered  all  eccieaiastics  to  aend  their  women  beyond  the  bounda 
of  their  pariahes  within  nlne  daya,  under  the  penaltiea  provided  in 
the  imperial  deeree.  The  synod  was  held  at  the  time  indicated,  and, 
though  it  adopted  no  regular  canons,  it  accepted  the  Augaburg  For- 
mula and  the  mándate  of  the  archbishop,  with  a  trifling  alteration.' 

Thia  proved  utterly  ineffectual,  for  in  March,  1549,  he  aaeembled 
a  provincial  council,  in  which  he  deplored  the  license  of  the  times, 
which  rendered  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  canona  unadviaabie,  and 
Le  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  proceed  gradually  with  the 
íntended  reforma.  As  to  the  moráis  of  the  clergy,  he  stated  that 
everywhere  the  cure  of  souls  waa  delegated  to  improper  persons, 
many  of  them  living  in  the  foulneaa  of  concubinage,  in  perpetual 
drunkenness,  and  in  other  infamoua  vices,  encouraged  by  the  negÜ- 
gence  of  bishopa  and  the  thirat  of  archdeacona  for  unhaJlowed  gaina. 
The  unions  of  those  who,  infectod  by  the  new  heresies,  did  not  heai- 
tate  to  enter  into  matrimony,  were  of  course  pronounced  illicit  and 

'  Synod.  Travirens.  ann.  1541 
»  Syncid.   Trevirene.   II.   an 
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impious,  theír  offspring  illegitimate,  and  the  parenta  anathematized ; 
but  for  those  viho  remained  in  the  church,  yet  sabmitted  to  no  re- 
Btraint  upon  their  passions,  a  more  merciful  spirit  was  shown,  for  the 
pimishmenta  ordered  by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  were  aomewhat  light- 
ened  in  their  favor.  The  extreme  license  of  the  period  may  be 
understood  from  another  canon  direeted  againsí  the  comedians,  who, 
not  contení  with  the  ordinary  theatres,  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  nunneries,  where  their  profane  playa  and  amatory  acting  escited 
to  unholy  desires  the  virgins  dedicated  to  God.'  No  one  acquainteá 
with  the  coarsenees  of  the  drama  of  that  mde  age  can  doubt  the  pro- 
prieíy  of  the  archbishop's  reproof.  Supplementary  synods  -were  also 
held  in  October,  1549,  and  í"ebruary,  1550,  to  perfeet  the  details  of 
a  very  thorough  inquisitorial  vísitation  of  the  whole  province, 

This  visitation,  so  pompously  heralded,  did  not  take  place,  At  a 
synod  held  in  October,  1550,  the  archhishop  made  sundry  lame 
excuses  for  ¡ts  postponement.  Another  synod  was  assemhled  in 
Pebruary,  1551,  at  which  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it;  but  the  pre- 
lates  of  the  diocese  were  requested  to  collect  such  ancient  and  for- 
gotten  canons  as  they  could  find,  which  might  be  deemed  advan- 
tageous  in  the  fiature;'  and  with  this  the  work  of  reformation  in  the 
province  of  Cologne  appears  to  end. 

In  1549,  Emest,  Archbishop  of  Saizburg,  assemhled  the  aynod  of 
his  extensive  province,  but  when  his  elergy  understood  that  it  -vraa 
intended  to  conflnn  the  reformatory  edict  of  the  emperor,  they  had 
the  audaeity  to  present  a  petition  praying  that  the  clause  ordering 
the  removal  of  their  concubines  ehould  not  be  enforced.  They  de- 
clared  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  attended  with  eerious  diffi- 
Cülty,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  greater  evils  than  it  songht  to  remove, 
and  they  asked  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  shonid  be  referred 
to  the  general  council,  whose  reassembling  was  no  longer  dreaded. 
The  synod,  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  dignity,  reiused  to  receive  the 
shameless  petition,  and  listened  rather  to  those  of  its  members  who 
complained  of  the  practico  of  the  officials  in  receiving  bríbes  for  per- 
mitting  illieit  indulgenees,  and  the  represen tations  of  Duke  William, 
of  Bavaria,  who  asserted  that  the  Lutheran  hereSy  had  been  cauaed 
by  the  scandalous  corruption  of  the  church.     A  canon  was  accord- 

'  Concil.  Ooloniena,  i 

de     MonacB.  1  — 

'     "  Hartzheim  VI.  767,  "i 
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ingly  adopted  which  renewed  the  regulations  of  Bale  and  ordered 
the  speedj  removal  of  all  recognized  and  notorious  concubines.' 

In  October  aaid  November,  1548,  and  April,  1549,  the  Bishopa 
of  Paderbom,  Wurzburg,  and  Strassburg  held  sjnods  which  adopted 
the  reformatory  measures  decreed  at  Augsburg,'  These  were  pre- 
paratory  to  the  metropolitan  syiiod  of  Maínz,  assembled  in  May, 
1549,  which  commanded  that  no  one  should  be  thereaíter  admitted 
to  orders  without  a  preliminary  examination  by  bis  bishop  on  the 
subjeot  of  doctrine,  and  testimoniáis  from  the  peopie  as  to  purity  of 
character.  After  thus  wiselj  providing  for  the  fiiture,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  present.  It  waa  declared  intolerable  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejterated  prohibitions  of  the  fathers  and  councila,  concubines 
should  be  universallykept;  the  Easilian  canon  was  therefore  revived, 
and  its  enforcement  strictly  enjoined  on  the  ordinaries,  who  were 
forbidden  in  any  manner  to  connive  at  these  disordera  for  the  aake 
of  profit.^ 

The  pressure  was  continued,  for  when  Cambraí,  which  owed  tem- 
poral obedience  to  the  emperor,  while  ecclesiastically  it  formed  part 
of  the  province  of  Rheims,  neglected  to  adopt  the  Formula  of  Augs- 
burg  for  two  years,  it  was  not  allowed  to  escape.  In  October,  1550, 
a  synod  was  finally  assembled  there  under  stringent  orders  from 
Charles,  and  the  Formula  was  published,  together  with  an  elabórate 
series  of  canons,  which  would  have  been  well  adapted  to  correct 
abuses  that  were  not  incorrigible.* 

Charles  had  thus  exerted  all  the  resources  of  bis  imperial  suprem- 
acj,  and,  whether  wiüingly  or  not,  the  powerful  preiates  who  ruled 
the  Germán  church  had  united  in  carrying  ont  his  views.  The  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authorities  had  thus  been  concentrated  upon  the 
vices  of  the  church,  and  if  its  reformation  had  been  possibíe,  in  the 
existing  condition  of  its  organization,  some  improvement  must  have 
resulted  from  these  combined  and  persistent  efibrts.     llow  nugatory 


'  Dalhsm,  Concil.  Salisburg.  pp.  328, 
337    (Conoil.    Saliabui^.   XIJV.    cao. 

'  Gropp,  Collect.  Script.  "Wirceburg. 
T.  311.— Hartzheim  VI.  359,  417.  In 
t¿e  epÍEtle  conYoking  hie  council, 
Bishop  Melohior  of  "Wurzbui^  alluded 
pasBÍonately  to  the  eyils  everywhere  ex- 
isting; "  Videtis  percus3um  pastorera  ; 
videtis   oves   dispersas;    vldetia   impu- 


dentem  peecandi  licentiam ;  videtis 
adversus  pietatem  audaciam  tum  lo- 
j:  .. —  disputandi  impüEsimam,  et 


(Ibid.  X.  753). 

'  Concil.  Mogunt.  a 
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were  the  resulta  may  be  guessed  from  a  memorial  presented  in  1558, 
by  tbe  TJQiyersity  of  Louvain,  to  Philip  II.,  exhorting  liim  to  grant 
no  toleration  to  the  heretios,  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  urging  upon  him 
the  absolute  necesaity  of  some  comprehensive  system  of  refonn  to 
purify  the  church,  all  the  orders  of  which  were  given  over  utterly  to 
the  twin  vices  of  avarice  and  licentiousness.'  The  same  testimony 
is  borne  by  a  consultation  drawn  up  in  1562  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror  Ferdinand.  Añer  alluding  to  the  efforts  at  reform  made  by 
Paul  III.  and  Charles  V.,  it  declares  that  their  only  result  has  been 
to  make  the  condition  of  clerical  morality  worse  thaii  before,  exciting 
the  hatred  of  the  people  for  their  priests  to  an  iucredible  pitch,  and 
doing  more  to  inflame  the  ardor  of  heresy  than  all  the  teaching  of 
Christian  truth  can  do  to  restrain  it.' 

As  the  failure  of  all  efforts  to  improve  clerical  morality  under  the 
existing  mies  of  discipline  was  thus  found  to  be  complete,  there  aróse 
in  the  minda  of  thinking  men  a  conviction,  auch  as  Erasmus  had 
ab-eady  declared,  that,  since  all  other  measurea  had  proved  fruitless, 
the  only  mode  of  securing  a  virtuous  clergy  was  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition  of  marriage.  At  the  Poüsh  Diet  of  1552  petitions  praying 
for  sacerdotal  matrimony  were  presented,  and,  though  they  failed  in 
their  object,  the  Diet  of  1556  authorized  King  Sigismund  Augustas 
to  address  Paul  IV.  with  a  request,  in  the  ñame  of  the  nation,  to 
grant  it  aa  weil  as  communion  in  both  elements.* 

The  disaensiou  thus  existing  within  the  church  is  exhibited  in  a 
volume  puhlished  in  1558  by  Stanislas  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Ermeland, 
earnestly  argning  against  communion  in  both  elementa,  clerical  mar- 
riage, and  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  worship.  Aa  regards 
celibacy,  he  aasumes  that  it  had  been  maintained  unbrokenly  for 
íifíeen  hundred  years,  and  waa  not  now  to  be  abandoned  to  gratify 
a  few  disorderly  monka.  The  example  of  the  Greek  church  he  meeta 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Greeks  were  auffered  to  be  persecuted  by 
the  Turks ;  the  argument  that  marriage  tfouM  purify  the  church  he 
a  with  the  obaervation  that  many  married  men  are  adulterera ; 


'  Coníult.  Imp.  Ferdinand.  (Le  Plat, 
V.  235).  It  would  b«  imposaible  to 
eonceivB  a.  darker  picture  of  clerical 
life  than  ia  giTen  in  this  doeument. 
"  Ejiei  Butem  nunc  cleniTO,  conculcan 
pedibus,  pro  nihilo  huberi  et  tanquam 


publicum  offendieulum  devoveri  diris 
aut  paulo  plus,  taro  verum  eat  quam 
minime    faísum,   cleri   mores   insulsos 

ecclesiw  perniciosoa  ac  Deo  execrabiles  " 
— Ibid.  p.  237. 

'  Kraairkski,  Eeformation  in  Poland, 
I.  190,  285. 
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and  he  holds  it  to  be  a  doubting  of  God  to  suppose  tliat  the  gift  of 
continence  would  be  denied  to  those  who  properly  seek  it.'  In  spite 
of  the  logic  of  polemics  such  as  Hosius,  the  opinions  of  the  inno- 
vators  contioued  to  gain  ground,  until  at  length  thej  won  even  the 
highest  dignitaricB  of  the  empire,  and  in  1560  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand  himself  undertook  their  advocacy  with  the  pope,  after  having 
for  some  jears  countenanced  the  pra«í¡ce  within  his  own  t«rritoriee. 

Almost  immediately  on  the  consecration  of  Pina  IV.,  in  addressing 
to  him  an  argumcnt  for  the  reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent,  or 
the  convocation  of  a  new  councíl,  Ferdinand  seized  the  opportunity 
to  ask  especially  for  the  eommunication  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and 
permission  for  the  clergy  to  marry.  The  latter  of  these  points  he 
considered  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  fearfijl  immorality  of  the 
church,  for,  though  aíl  flesh  was  corrupt,  the  corruption  of  the  priest- 
hood  surpassed  that  of  all  other  men,^  That  he  had  not  waited  for 
the  papal  assent  to  favor  these  innovations  within  his  own  dominions 
is  ehown  by  his  stat«ment  that  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  had 
recently,  in  a  synod,  eamestly  called  upon  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
progresa  wbich  they  were  making,  but,  he  added,  his  long  experience 
íq  such  matt«rs  had  shown  him  what  was  possible,  and  what  impos- 
sible,  and  he  had  accordingly  set  forth  the  difficulties  of  the  task  in 
a  paper  addressed  to  the  archbishop,  a  copy  of  which  he  inclosed  to 
the  pope.* 

The  nuncio  Commendone,  in  transmitting  this  document  to  Rome, 
accompanied  it  with  a  íetter  from  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Augsburg, 
recommending  the  postponement  of  the  question  until  the  i 


1  Hosü  Dialogus  de  ea,  num  Calicem 
Laicis  et  Uiores  Saoerdotibua  permitti 
ele.     DilingíB,  1558. 

'  Pftllavieini,  Storia  del  Concil.  di 
Trento,  Lib.  xit.  c.  18. 

Twelve  yeors  before,  his  unole,  the 
Bishop  of  jLiége,  in  promulgating  the 
Auj^sbuig  formulaof  reformation,  had 
mode  a  similar  aasertion — "  Preterqiiam 
quod  hoe  inftelici  aíeculo,  quo  omnis 
caro  oomipit  viam  suain,  prsesertimque 
ordo  clenconim  et  eccfesiasticocum, 
nimium  degenerant,  plus  quam  un- 
quam  est  necesaaría " — Concil.  Leo- 
diens.  ann.  1548  (Hartzheim  VI.  392). 
The  inereafied  emphasis  of  Perdinand 
íb  ft  measure  of  the  suceeea  whioh  had 
attendeil  the  reformatory  movementa  of 
Charles  V.  durios  the  interval. 

In  Euch  a  condition  of  ecclesiastical 


morality  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  ín 
orthodox  Vienna  the  rnost  popular 
theme  on  which  preachera  could  ei- 
patiate  waa  the  corruption  of  the 
church. — See  the  Emperor  Perdinand's 
secret  instructions  to  his  en  voy  in  Rome, 
March  6th,  1560,  in  Le  Plat,  Monu- 
ment.  Concil.  Trident.  IV.  622. 

'  PallaTÍcini,  loe.  cit.  That  the 
Catholio  church  of  Gemiany  had  be- 
corae  widely  infected  with  this  Lu- 
theran  heresy  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  íhat  in  16Í8  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  had  found  it  necessary  to\pro- 
hibit  throuphout  his  province  all  mar- 
riages  of  pneata,  monks,  and  auna,  and 
had  pronouneed  illegitimate  the  off- 
spring  of  such  unions.  ~  Hartzheim 
VI.  357. 
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bling  of  the  conncil  of  Trent,  arid,  as  Pius  answered  it  in  this  sense, 
no  forther  action  waa  taken,  though  Ferdinand  naade  haste  to  repeat 
hia  demand,  in  view  of  the  impatience  of  both  clergj  and  peopTe,  who 
could  ill  brook  the  delays  inseparable  from  the  discusaion  of  the  sub- 
ject  in  so  unwieldy  a  body.'  "When  Commendone,  moreover,  paaaed 
through  Clevea  on  bis  way  to  the  council,  then  about  to  be  reopened, 
the  Duke  of  Cleves  eamestly  besought  him  t«  lend  his  influence  to 
the  a^complishment  of  the  measure,  urging  as  a  reason  that  in  the 
whole  of  his  dominioiis — and  he  was  sovereign  of  three  populotts 
ducbies — there  could  not  be  found  five  príests  ivho  did  not  keep  con- 
cubinea.  In  order  to  secure  his  favor  for  the  approaching  council, 
Commendone  did  not  scruple  to  hold  out  expectations  that  the  con- 
cessione  would  be  granted.* 

During  the  progresa  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Catholic  church  of  Germany  had  sometimes  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
balance,  no  princea  had  eamed  a  larger  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Eome 
than  the  poweríul  Dukes  of  Eavaria,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the 
reaction.  Yet  now  the  influence  of  that  important  región  was  thrown 
in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  celibacy,  and  Duke  Albert  was  the  first 
who  boldly  brought  the  matter  before  the  council  by  a  demand  for 
ecclesiastica]  marriage,  presented  on  the  27th  of  June,  1562.  To 
this  the  evasivo  answer  was  retumed  that  the  councü  would  take 
such  action  as  would  be  found  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  church,'  During  the  same  year  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  also  repeatedly  urged  ita  consideration.  A  plan  for  the 
reform  of  the  church  presented  by  hia  delégate»  not  only  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  moráis  of  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy,  but  demanded  that,  to  aome  nationa  at  least,  the  privi- 
lege  of  sacerdotal  marriage  should  be  conceded/  Another  elabórate 
paper  argued  the  question  with  much  températe  forcé,  and  declared 
that  many  priests  had  already  married  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  corruptions  of  celibacy,  whÜe  studiously  preaerviog  themselvea 
from  the  errors  of  Lutheranism.  Out  of  a  hundred  parish  priests 
Bcareely  one  could  be  found  who  was  not  either  openly  or  aecretly 


'  Pallayicini,  Lib.  xv.  o 
duhe,  though  no  blgot,  wi 
Catholic. 

'  Pallavicini,   Lib,  XTa.  c.  i.      At   , 


■   the  requeet  of  Duke  Albert,  the  ques- 
tion was  also  mooted  at  the  provincial 

^   Bvnod  of  Salzbui^,  held   íq   1562   for 

I    the  purpose  oí   sending 
Trent.— Hartzheira  VII. 
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married,  and  it  was  necessary  to  tolérate  them  to  prevent  the  utter 
deatniction  of  the  churcb.' 

A  third  document  is  extant,  witlioat  date,  irliich  w&s  laid  before 
the  cardinals  of  the  papa!  court  by  the  emperor,  in  which  the  quea- 
tion  was  ar^ed  at  considerable  length  and  with  much  vehemence. 
After  asserting  that  from  the  records  of  the  primitive  church  celibaey 
was  not  then  recognized  as  ¡mperative,  it  proceeded  to  declare  that 
if  marriage  ever  were  permissible,  the  present  camal  and  licentious 
age  rendered  it  a  necessity,  for  not  one  Catholic  priest  out  of  fifty 
could  be  found  ivho  lived  chastely.  AIJ  were  asserted  to  be  notori- 
ously  dissolute,  scandalizíng  the  people  and  inflicting  great  damage 
on  the  church.  The  request  was  made  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the 
priests  wbo  desired  marriage  as  to  meet  the  ivishes  of  the  laitj,  for 
many  patrons  of  livings  refiísed  presentation  to  all  but  married  men, 
However  preferable  a  single  life  might  be  for  the  clergy,  it  therefore 
was  thought  better  to  give  it  up  than  to  leave  open  the  door  to  the 
scandalons  impurities  traceable  to  celibaey.  Another  weighty  reaeon 
was  alleged  in  the  great  scarcity  of  priests,  eaused  alone  by  the  pro- 
Libition  of  marriage,  in  proof  of  which  it  was  urged  that  the  Catholic 
achools  of  divinitj  were  all  but  emptj  and  the  episcopal  fimction  of 
ordination  nearly  disused,  while  the  Lutheran  colleges  were  crowded 
by  those  who  subsequently  obtained  admission  into  the  true  church, 
where  they  worked  incredible  mischief.  The  argument  that  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  church  would  be  imperilled  by  sacerdotal 
matrimony  was  met  by  indignantly  denouncing  the  worldly  wiadom 
which  would  protect  such  perishable  interests  at  the  cost  of  innumer- 
able souls  sacriflced  by  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  For  these 
and  other  reaaons  it  asked  that  marriage  ahould  in  futuro  be  allowed 
to  all  the  priesthood,  whether  aíready  ín  ordera  or  to  be  suhsequently 
admitted :  that  married  men  of  good  character  and  edncation  should 
be  ordained  to  supply  the  want  of  pastora :  that  thoae  who  had  con- 
tracted  matrimony,  in  contravention  of  the  canons,  should  no  longer 
be  ejected,  seeing  that  it  was  most  absnrd  to  tum  out  men  because 
they  were  married,  while  retaining  notorious  concubioarians,  and 
that  if,  wiíh  equal  justice,  both  claases  should  be  dismiaaed.  the  people 
wonld  be  ieft  almost,  if  not  entirely,  deatitute  of  spiritual  guides. 
The  paper  concluded  by  asserting  that  if  the  prayer  be  granted  the 
clergy  could  be  retained  in  the  church  and  in  the  foith,  to  the  great 


"  CoQSullat.  Imp.  Ferdinandi  (Le  Plat,  V,  249,  252). 
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benefit  of  their  flocks,  and  that  the  eeandal  of  promiacuoua  licenti- 
ousneas,  wliich  had  involved  the  church  in  so  much  disgrace,  would 
be  removed.' 

Thia  vivid  sketch  of  tlie  condition  of  the  church,  with  the  evils 
which  were  everywhere  felt,  and  the  remedies  whieh  suggested  them- 
selves  tó  clear-eighted  and  impartiaJ  men,  was  as  iaeífectua]  as  other 
BÚnilar  efibrts  had  been,  for  to  all  such  arguments  the  council  of  Trent 
was  deaf  France,  too,  was  more  than  willing  to  see  eelibacy  abol- 
ished,  M.  de  Lan^ac,  the  French  ambassador,  was  ordered  to  place 
himself  in  cloae  relations  ivith  the  representatives  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  imite  with  them  in  seoking  the  relaxation  of  all  regulations 
which  tended  to  prevent  the  reunión  of  the  Protestants,  whüe  the  , 
Galhean  bishops  were  commanded  to  show  themselves  reaaonable  and 
jielding  in  such  matters ;  and  when  Lanssac  reported  the  demanda 
of  the  emperor,  comprehending  clerical  marriage  among  other  changea, 
Charles  IX,  assented  to  them  in  terms  of  warm  commendation.*  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  moreover,  waa  instracted  to  urge  some  measures 
efficient  to  reform  the  licentious  livea  of  the  eccleaiastics  which  apread 
corruption  and  debauchery  among  the  people,  while  permiseion  for 
priestly  marriage  was  recommended  as  one  of  the  means  essential  to 
recall  the  heretics  to  the  bosom  of  the  true  church.'  As  a  compro- 
mi8e,  however,  the  French  prelates  oontented  themselves  with  sug- 
gesting  that  none  but  eiderly  men  should  he  eligible  to  the  priesthood, 
and  that  the  testimony  of  the  people  in  favor  of  their  moral  charaeter 
should  be  a  prerequlaite  to  ordination,  in  hopea  that  by  such  means 
the  neceasary  purification  of  the  clergy  at  least  could  be  effected, 
while  the  sharpest  measures  should  be  adopted  to  punish  their  licen- 


All  thia  ivas  useless,  and,  in  fact,  it  ia  difficult  to  imagine  how  aay 
one  could  expect  a  reform  of  this  nature  from  a  body  eomposed  of 
prelates  all  whom  were  obliged  by  Piua  IV.,  in  a  decree  of  Sep- 
■  tember  4tb,  1560,  to  solemnly  swear  to  a  profeaaíon  of  Éiith  coníain- 
ing  a  specific  declaration  that  the  vows  of  chastity  aasumed  on  enter- 
ing  into  holy  orders  or  monastic  life  were  to  he  atrictly  ohaerved  and 
enforced."     The  question  thus  was  prejudged,  and  the  council  was 

•  Conaiderat.  Cíesar.  Majeet.  ei 
Matrim.  Saoerd.  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  10,  : 
12,  18.  16,  16,  17  ÍGoldast.  II.  382 
— Lp  Plat,  TI.  315). 

'  Le  Plat,  V.  154,  208,  211. 

»  Le  Plftt,  V.  662-3. 


'  Capi  dati  da'  Prancesi  cap.  1  — 
(Bslua.  £t  Mansi  IT.  374)  Comp.  Zac- 
earía pp.  133-4. 


reljgionibua   emittuatur,  et  alia  qute- 
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more  likely  to  listen  to  Bartholomew  a  Martyribua,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bracara,  who  laid  before  them  a  paper  containing  the  points  whielí, 
in  Ms  opinión,  required  reformation,  among  which  were  the  revival 
of  the  canons  respecting  concubinary  hishops  and  priests,  the  próhi- 
bition  of  sons  succeeding  fo  their  íather'a  benefices,  and  the  excom- 
mimication  of  confessora  who  debauched  their  fair  penitenta' — though 
when  the  aturdy  archbiahop  in  a  stormj  debate  declared  that  "illus- 
trisaimi  cardinales  egent  illuatriasima  reformatione,"  he  doubtless  was 
held  to  be  a  most  uncourtly  and  impracticable  reformer. 

Deapite  a!l  the  urgency  from  without,  it  waa  not  until  the  8th  of 
February,  1563,  after  the  council  had  been  in  aession  for  more  than 
a  year,  that  the  theologiana  at  last  arranged  for  disputation  the  articles 
on  matrimony,  and  laid  them  before  the  council  for  diacuasion.  They 
were  divided  into  five  claases,  of  which  the  fourth  waa  devoted  to  the 
bearing  of  the  aubject  on  the  clergy,  conaisting  of  two  proposiíiona 
artfully  drawn  up  to  joBtily  rejection,  while  preserving  the  appear- 
ance  of  preaenting  the  aubject  for  deliheraíion — ^That  matrimony 
was  preferable  to  celibacy,  and  that  God  bestowed  grace  on  the  mar- 
ried  rather  than  on  the  single, — That  the  prieats  of  the  Western 
Church  could  lawfiílly  contraet  marriage,  notwithstanding  the  canons ; 
that  to  deny  this  waa  to  condemn  matrimony,  and  that  all  were  at 
liberty  to  marry  who  did  not  feel  themselves  graced  with  the  gift  of 


The  diaputation  on  the  varioua  queations  connected  with  matri- 
mony commenccd  the  next  day,  and  was  continued  at  intervale  for 
six  months.  By  Auguat  7th  all  the  canons  on  the  aubject  were 
agreed  to,  except  the  one  on  clandestiue  marriagea,  which  gave  the 
fathers  much  more  trouble  than  the  more  important  deciaion  reapect- 
ing  the  retention  of  celibacy.'  This  latter,  indeed,  was  a  foregone 
conclusión.  In  the  minute  account,  transmitted  írom  day  to  day  by 
Archbishop  Calini  to  Cardinal  Comaro,  in  which  all  the  details  of 
intemal  discusaion  and  extemal  intrigue  attainable  by  a  quick-witted 
member  of  the  counci!  were  reported,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  aub- 
ject.    No  debates  or  diversity  of  opinión  are  mentioned,  no  intima- 


cunque    i 
'  iservanc 

'  Ibid.  !v.  756,  760,  761,  765.— The 
182  articles  which,  acccrding  to  Arch- 
bishop Bartholomew,  required  reform  in 
the  intemal  diaeipÜnB  of  the  church 
form  as  damagíng  a  commentary  upon 


its  oondition  as  any  of  the  attacks  of 
the  Protestants. 

'  Art.  V.  —  Lettere  del  Areivesc. 
Calini  (Baluz,  et  Manai  IT.  295).— Le 
Plat,  V.  é74. 

'  Lettere  di  Calini  {Ibid.  826). 
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tion  that  the  matter  waa  regarded  as  open  to  a  doubt,  and  even  the 
appeals  made  by  the  emperor  and  other  potentatea  are  passed  o^er 
in  BÜence,  for  tlie  very  sufficient  reaaon  tbat  the  papal  legales,  who 
controlled  all  the  business  of  the  council,  refuaed  to  allow  them  to 
be  read.'  In  tLeir  reply  to  the  emperor '3  remonstrances,  indeed, 
they  declared  that  to  have  aucb  a  subject  publiclj  broaehed  in  tbe 
council  would  créate  a  fearfal  scandal  throughout  Chriatendom,  and 
Ku8  IV.  approved  of  their  answer  as  the  best  that  couM  be  given.* 
It  ¡3  no  TTonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  corresponden  ce  of  the  nuncio 
Vtsconti  the  only  allusion  to  the  matter  is  a  simple  reference,  under 
date  of  March  22,  1563,  to  the  demand  previously  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Eavaria.' 

In  lact,  when,  on  March  4tli,  the  5th  and  6th  articles  were  reached, 
they  were  both  unanimously  pronounced  heretical  without  any  pro- 
loBged  debate.  Doctor  Juan  de  Ludegna  pronounced  a  "  disputa^ 
tion"  on  the  subject,  the  tone  of  which  showed  that  the  result  was 
already  decided,  and  that  the  only  disposition  of  the  council  was  to 
yilify  those  who  desired  the  abrogation  of  celibacy.*  A  diacussion, 
however,  then  aróse  as  to  the  power  of  the  pope  to  dispense  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  from  the  obligation  of  celibacj,  and 
on  this  point  there  waa  considerable  diversity  of  opinión,  occnpying 
numerous  successive  meetings  in  its  settlement.  The  majority  were 
in  fevor  of  the  papal  power ;  and  its  exercise  in  the  existing  con- 
dition  of  the  church  was  even  recommendcd  bj  those  who  recognized 
the  evils  of  the  system,  but  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  them- 
selves  introdncing  the  innovation.  This  was  promptly  rebuked  by 
the  conservativee,  according  to  Fra  Paolo,  with  the  remark  that  a 
prndent  physician  would  not  attempt  to  cure  one  disease  by  bringing 
on  a  greater."  The  legates,  indeed,  were  blamed  for  allowing  any 
discuasion  on  so  dangerous  a  topic,  sinee,  if  priests  were  permitted  to 
marry,  their  affections  would  be  concentrated  on  family  and  country, 
in  place  of  the  church;  their  subjection  to  the  Holy  See  would  be 


>  See  the  apologetic  letter  of  the 
nuncio  to  the  emperor,  Jan.  19th,  1562 
(Le  Plat,  op.  cit.  T.  820).  Ferdinand 
reinonstrated  earneatly,  but  did  not 
venturo  to  rebel  against  their  deaision 
{Ibid.  351-60). 

'  Ibid.  p.  388. 


*  Dísputat.  Joann.  de  Lud^na  [Hai 


duin.  X.  359).  The  learned  doctor 
presenta  hie  argumcnt  in  tbe  form  of  a 
colloquy  between  bimself  and  Calvin, 
and  ila  apírit  m^  be  gathered  from  the 
first  Bpeech  of  Calvin,  in  which  he  is 
made  to  declaro  that  he  l9  endeavorinEt 
to  find  argumenta  with  which  to  defend 
himself  and  hts  apostate  strumpets. 

»  Sarpi,  Lib.   VII.   (Opere,  II.   280, 
Helmstat,  1761). 
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diminished,  the  whole  sjstein  of  the  hierarcby  destroyed,  and  the 
pope  himself  would  eventually  become  a  simple  Bishop  of  Rome.' 
If  such  eonsequences  as  these  were  ajiticipated  by  the  able  meii  who 
represented  the  papal  interests,  we  may  readiiy  believe  that  Palla- 
vieini  speaka  the  sense  of  the  managers  of  the  couneil  when  he 
remarks,  conceming  the  princes  who  exerted  themselves  in  favor  of 
sacerdotal  marriage,  that  tbey  seemed  to  consider  that  the  couneil 
had  been  convoked  for  the  purpose  not  of  condemning  but  of  con- 
tenting  the  herética,  whom  they  proposed  to  coiivert  by  gratifying 
in  place  of  repressing  their  eontumaeious  desirea.^  If  this  be  so,  the 
Protestanta  were  amply  justified  in  refiísing  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
body  so  diSerent  in  its  objects  from  that  free  and  unbiased  oecumenic 
couneil  to  which  they  had  so  often  appcaíed  from  their  persecutors, 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  policy  of  the  church  was  thus  im- 
mutable, there  seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  hoíding  out  Mla- 
cious  hopes  to  the  expectant  populations.  When,  in  the  spring  of 
1563,  the  Bavarians,  wearied  with  endleaa  promises,  rose  in  revolt 
and  demanded  the  use  of  the  cup  and  priestly  marriage,  their  duke 
iras  obíiged  to  malte  a  promise  to  bis  Diet  that  if  the  required  con- 
cessions  were  not  grauted  in  June,  by  either  the  couneil  or  the  pope, 
he  would  himself  give  the  desired  permiasion.  The  threatened  defec- 
tiou  of  this  Catholic  stronghold  caused  auch  alarm  that  the  legates  at 
Trent  forthwith  despatched  Niccolo  Ormanetto  to  the  duke,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  hia  promised  reforms  under  a  pledge  that  the 
couneil  wonld  take  sucb  order  as  would  satisfy  the  demanda  of  hia 
people.* 

These  promises  were  aoon  forgotten,  though  it  was  not  until  the 
llth  of  November  that  the  canons  on  matrhnony  were  finally  adopted 
and  formally  publiehed,  Of  these  there  are  two  relating  to  our  aub- 
ject.  The  first  one  pronounced  the  dread  anathema  on  all  who  should 
daré  to  assert  that  clerks  in  holy  orders,  monks,  or  nuns  could  con- 
tract  marriage,  or  that  such  a  marriage  was  valid,  since  God  would 
not  deny  the  gift  of  chaatity  to  those  who  rightly  sought  it,  ñor  would 
He  expoae  us  to  temptation  beyond  our  atrength.  The  other  aimi- 
larly  anathematized  all  who  dared  to  assert  that  the  married  state  was 
more  worthy  than  virginity,  or  that  it  was  not  better  to  live  in  celi- 
bacy  than  married.* 


'  Sarpi  (loe.  cit.).  I     '  Concil.   Trídent.   Si 

Síicrameat.  Matrimon. 


'  Pallavioini,  Lib.  XVU.  c.  4. 


li  qu¡9  diíBrit  clericos  i 


'  Sarpi,  Lib.  Vlll.  p.  315.  leacris  otdinibua  c 
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Thus  the  church,  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  novel  exigenciea 
caused  by  the  progrese  and  enlightenment  of  mankind,  iu  place  of 
making  the  concessions  demanded  bj  almoat  ali  beyond  the  narjrow 
palé  of  the  papal  court,  devoted  its  energies  to  the  miserable  task  of 
Beparating  itself  as  widely  as  poasible  from  those  who  had  left  it,^ 
Ita  miera  seemed  to  imagine  that  the_ir  onlj  hope  of  aafetj  iay  in 
intrenching  themselves  behind  the  exaggerationa  of  those  particular 
points  of  policy  which  had  afforded  to  their  adversarles  the  fairest 
chances  of  aítack.  The  faithful  tbroughout  Germany  migbt  sufFer 
from  the  ahsence  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  or  might  endure  yet 
more  from  the  unrestrained  passions  of  the  wolves  in  aheep's  dothing 
let  loóse  among  their  wlves  and  daughters,  but  the  church  militant 
in  this  conjuncture  dreaded  even  more  to  lose  the  aid  of  that  monastic 
army  which,  in  theory  at  leaat,  had  no  carthly  object  but  the  service 
of  St,  Peíer ;  it  selfishly  feared  that  the  pariah  priest  who  might 
legitimately  see  his  fireside  surrounded  by  a  happy  group  of  wife 
and  children  would  lose  the  devotion  which  a  man  without  ties  should 
entertain  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  ecclesiaatical  establiah- 
ment ;  and  perhapa,  more  than  all,  it  sp.w  with  terror  avaricious 
princes  eager  for  the  secularization  of  that  immenae  property  to 
which  it  owed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  splendor  which  dazzled  man- 
kind, of  the  influence  which  rendered  it  poweríul,  and  of  the  luxury 
which  made  its  high  places  attractive  to  the  ambitious  and  able  men 
who  controlled  its  destiny.  To  put  an  end,  therefore,  at  once  and 
forever,  to  the  mutterings  of  diasatisfiíction  among  those  who  com- 
pared the  calm  and  virtuous  life  of  the  Protesfant  pastora  with  the 
reekless  aelf-indulgence  of  the  ministers  of  the  oíd  religión,  it  was 


L  solemnitar  profeffos, 
posse  juatriraonium  eontraliere,  con- 
tractumque  valíilum.  esse,  nno  obstante 
iege  ecclesiaetica  vel  voto ;  et  oppoaitum 
sihil  aliud  esse  quam  damnare  matri- 
oes  contrahere 


caBtitatÍfl,et¡am6i  ean 
doQum ;  anathema  sit ',  quum  Deus  id 
reete  petentibus  non  deneget,  nec 
patiatur  nos  supra  id  quod  possumus 

Can,  x.  Si  quis  diserít  statiun  con- 
jugftlem  anteponendum  eese  etatui 
vii^oitatíB  vel  e<elibatu9,  et  non  eese 
nielius  ac  beatius  manera  ín  virginitate 

aut  ccelibfttu,  quam  jungi  ■""' ■" 

anaüíema  sit. 


'  The  feelings  whict  the  Counci!  ei- 
eited  among  the  ProteBlants  are  ex- 
preEsed  with  more  v¡c;or  tban  elegance 
by  Aleíflnder  Nowell,  st  that  time 
Dean  of  St.  Paul 'b—"  No  Sir,  your 
Prelaís  sat  not  tbere  about  conning  of 
Artieles  of  Eelígion,  or  to  Dispute  with 
Hereticlta  to  vanquiah  them.  A  few 
louzy  FriajB,  whom  no  Man  would  fear 
but  in  his  Pottage  or  Eeg-py,  did  serve 
that  Turn  well  enougíi.  And  your 
great  Prelatee  devised  the  while  by 
that  long  Consultation,  how  by  Sword 
and  Fire  they  might  moat  cruelly  murder 
all  true  Christians,  whom  they  cali 
Heretioks;  and  now  do  labour  to  put 
in  Eiecution  auch  their  bloody  De- 
vices."—Strype 'a  AnnalB,  I.  S77. 
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resolved  to  place  the  canon  of  celibacy  in  a  position  where  none  of 
the  orthodox  ahould  daré  to  attaok  it,  and  to  accomplish  this  the 
aimpie  rale  of  discipline  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  point  of 
belief.  As  the  church  had  already  been  forced,  ín  defending  the 
rule  from  the  aseaults  of  the  reformers,  to  attribute  to  it  apostolic 
origin,  we  may  not  perhapa  be  surprised  that  it  waa  made  a  point 
of  doctrine,  but  ve  cannot  eaaily  appreciate  the  reasons  that  wonld 
justify  the  anathema  launched  against  all  who  regarded  the  marriage 
of  those  in  holy  ordera  as  binding,  The  dissolution  of  such  mar- 
riages,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  suggested  nntil  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  deciaon  of  the  couneil  thus  condemned  as 
herética  the  whole  bodj  of  the  church  during  three-quartera  of  ita 
previous  exist«nce. 

Although  the  doctrinal  canon  threw  the  responsibility  of  priestly 
unchastitj  upen  God,  jet  aa  the  council  had  ao  peremptorily  refused 
to  adopt  the  remedy  urged  by  the  princea  of  the  empire,  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  human  means  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  scandals 
which  God  had  permitted  to  afflict  the  church.  The  decree  of  refor- 
mation,  published  in  December,  1563,  contained  provisions  intended 
to  curb  the  vice  which  the  Tridentine  fethers,  with  all  their  reliance 
on  Divine  power,  well  knew  to  be  ineradicable.  These  provisions, 
however,  were  iittle  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  seen 
enacted  in  every  century  since  Siricius.  Any  eccieaiastic  guilty  of 
keeping  a  concubine,  or  woman  liable  to  suspicion,  was  admoniahed ; 
disregarding  thia  first  warning,  he  waa  deprived  of  one-third  of  his 
revenue ;  if  still  contumacioaa,  suspensión  from  fimctions  and  bené- 
fico followed ;  and  a  peraistence  in  guilt  was  then  visited  with  irrevoc- 
able deprivation.  No  appeal  from  a  sentence  could  gain  exemption; 
these  cases  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  officials  and 
confided  to  the  bishops,  who  were  enjoined  to  be  prompt  and  severe 
in  their  decisions;  while  guilty  bishops  were  liable  to  suspensión  by 
their  provincial  synods,  and,  if  irreclaimable,  were  sent  to  Rome  for 
punishment,  The  illegitimate  children  of  priests  were  pronounced 
incapable  of  preferment.  Those  already  in  orders,  if  employed  in 
their  fathers'  parishea,  were  rcquired,  under  pain  of  deprivation,  to 
exchange  their  positious  within  three  months  for  preferment  else- 
where,  and  any  provisión  made  by  a  clerical  parent  for  the  benefit  of 
his  children  was  pronounced  to  be  a  fraud.' 


'  Uoncil,  Trident.  Sess.  xiv,  Deorat.  de  Reformat.  cap.  14, 15, 
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Such  were  the  regulatlona  which  this  great  general  council  of  the 
Catholic  cturch  conaidered  sufficient  to  relieve  the  establishnient  of 
the  curse  which  had  liimg  around  it  for  a  ttousand  years.  There  ia 
nothing  in  them  that  had  not  been  tried  a  hundred  times  before,  with 
wbat  snccesB  the  foregoing  pagea  may  attest.  In  aome  respecta, 
indeed,  they  were  not  as  prompt  and  efGcacioua  aa  the  decreea  lyliicli 
Charles  V.  and  his  bishops  had  promulgated  a  few  years  previous, 
and  which  had  proved  8o  lamentably  inefficient.  There  were  not 
wanting  enlightened  members  of  the  council  who  bitterly  felt  the 
inefficieney  of  what  they  were  doing,  but  the  undignified  haste  of  the 
closing  sessions,  and  the  all-powerfiíl  opposition  of  Rome,  rendered 
them  unable  to  accomplish  more.  As  the  Biahop  of  Aatorga  eaid  in 
a  letter  to  Granvelle — "  They  are  not  aa  we  would  have  wished,  to 
correct  the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  church,  which  cause  so  many 
to  fall  into  error,  but  we  have  to  do  what  we  are  permitted  to  do,  not 
what  we  wouM  wish  to  do." '  Herética,  indeed,  who  aaserted  that  there 
waa  in  reality  no  intention  of  suppressing  concubinage,  oould  point 
in  juatiñcation  to  the  curious  fact  that,  while  previous  councils  had 
provided  beavy  penaltiea  against  the  concubines  of  prieata,  that  of 
Trent  passed  them  over  aa  though  they  were  guiltless. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  anathema  so  deeidedly  enunciated  by 
the  council  did  not  deter  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
Qaud  from  continuing  their  efForts  to  procure  for  their  aubjects  the 
benefit  of  a  relaxation  of  the  canon.  The  decisión  of  a  majority  of 
the  doctors  of  the  council  favoring  the  papal  power  of  dispensation 
auggested  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Although  the  form  of  the  canons 
had  been  adopted  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  the  previous  proceedinga 
leñ  no  doubt  aa  to  their  authoritative  promulgation  in  fiíll  session, 
yet,  on  the  26th  of  August,  the  nuncio  Visconti  writes  that  he  had 
heard  from  his  colleague  Delfino,  then  in  Vienna,  that  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  (Mainz,  Tréves,  and  Cologne),  the  Arehbiahop 
of  Salzburg  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  held  a  conference,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  to  unit«  with  the  emperor  in  an  appeal  for  Bulla  per- 
mitting  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the 
laity.^     Early  in  September  the  emperor  wrote  to  hia  ambasaadora, 

'  Ma  noi  facciamo  quello  che  ei 
permette  di  fnre,  non  quello  che  i 
remmo. — Examinatore,  Firenze,   16 
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Btating  that  he  had  caJled  together  at  Vienna  the  deputies  of  the 
electora  and  princes  of  the  empire,  where,  after  mature  deliberation, 
it  had  beeD  determined  to  ask  the  cup  and  clerical  marriage  of  the 
pope  and  not  of  the  council ;  that  a  protocol  had  already  been  drawn 
up,  whieh  accompanied  the  despatch,  but  aa  it  vas  a  matter  not  yet 
fiílly  setüed,  he  desired  it  to  be  communieated  to  no  one  but  the 
CoTint  de  Luna,  the  ambassador  of  Philip  II,' 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1564,  after  the  conclusión  of 
the  council,  which  brought  its  weary  labors  to  an  end  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1563,  that  Ferdinand  and  Albert  presented  their  requests 
to  Pina  IV.  The  two  papera  were  easentially  the  aame.  In  the 
ñame  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  after  demanding  the  communion 
in  both  elements  for  the  laitj,  they  proceeded  to  argüe  earnestly  for 
the  other  concession.  Perhaps  the  decided  opposition  of  the  council 
to  the  principie  of  sacerdotal  marriage  had  produced  an  influence 
upon  them ;  perhaps  they  had  found  themseíves  obliged  to  yield  some 
of  their  own  viewa  in  order  to  secure  the  eooperation  of  the  Teutonic 
hierarchy;  be  this  as  it  may,  their  demands  were  greatly  abated.  In 
place  of  asking,  aa  before,  the  privilege  for  the  clergy  at  large,  they 
now  reduced  their  entreaties  to  the  simple  request  of  allowing  such 
Catholie  priesta  as  had  entered  into  matrimony,  to  retain  their  wivea 
and  perform  their  íunctions,  which  they  assureá  the  pope  waa  abso- 
lutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  fragmenta  of  the  church 
still  doing  batde  with  the  prevailing  heresies  throughout  Germany.^ 

naturally  gave  great  offence  to  hia  col- 
leagues,  which  whs  not  diminislied  by 
a  «asertation  which  he  wrote  in  favor 
of  prieatly  marriage.  Thia,  he  subse- 
quently  cíaimed,  had  been  prepaced  for 
the  purpoae  of  úying  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  it8  publication  had 
arisen  from  the  ¡ndiscretioo  of  a  friend 
to  whom.  ha  had  entmsted  it.  Some- 
what  oontaminated  with  the  new  ideas 
by  his  education  at  Wittenberg,  he 
sturdily  refiísed  fo  give  up  either  hia  wife 
or  his  position.  Hia  conaequent  escom- 
munication  he  disregarded,  though  ac- 
cording  to  his  own  account  he  gave  up 
on  mairying  hia  beneflces  and  the 
ministry  (Lettera  a  Guilio  III.  trad.  di 
B.  Leoni,  Milano,  auno.  TI.),  and  not- 
wiüistanding  tbia  lie  had  avery  narrow 
eacape  from  the  death-penalty,  and  bía 

throughout  Poland  that  was  very  favor- 
able to  the  spread  of  the  reformed 
opinions  (Orichovü  Annales,  pp.  71-84, 


'  Pallavicini,  Lib.  XXU.  c  10. 

'  Goldast.  II.  380.— Le  Plat,  TI. 
310,  312. 

It  is  observable  from  this  that  many 
priests  left  the  church  and  married 
without  formally  embracing  the  Lu- 
theian  faith,  and  a  return  of  these  was 
anticipated  írom  a  relaxation  of  the 
canons.  Others,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  varioua  refereneas  above,  married 
and  still  perforraed  their  regular  duties. 
Of  these,  some  no  doubt  acted  in  virtue 
of  dispensationa  granted  by  the  nuneioa 
of  Paul  III.,  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Interím,  but  many  did  so  in  utter 
contempt  of  discipline.  An  illustrative 
esamplB  of  the  latter  claaa  may  be 
found  in  the  well-known  Stanialas 
Orzechowaki,  whose  marriage,  notwith- 
Gtandins;  his  prominent  position,  shows 
the  laiity  of  opinión  wbich  prevailed 
on  the  aubject.  Aa  prieat  and  canon 
of  Przemysl  in  Poland,  his   marriage 
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Tbey  likewise  asked  that  in  aucb  placea  as  could  not  obtain  a  sufS- 
cieney  of  pastora,  the  bishopa  ahould  be  empowered  to  ordain  married 
laymen  of  approved  piety,  learning,  and  fitnesa. 

These  appeals  were  successM  aa  far  aa  communion  in  both  elementa 
was  concemed,  for,  on  April  16tli,  Pius  granted  that  conceasion  under 
certain  conditiona.  The  subject  of  priestly  marriage,  however,  he 
still  postponed,  and  on  June  17tb  we  find  Ferdinand  writing  to 
CardinaJ  Morone,  to  expresa  bis  thanka  for  ivhat  he  had  obtained, 
and  to  urge  the  other  subject  on  the  considoration  of  the  papal 
conrt.  He  had  instructed  bia  ambassador,  he  said,  to  presa  it 
eamestly,  and  he  braought  the  Cardinal  to  aid  in  eo  piona  and 
advantageons  a  work.' 

Ñor  waa  thia  the  ooly  means  which  Ferdinand,  tien  verging 


108,  Ed.  1854).  At  length  the  feeling 
t^ainst  the  pretenaions  of  the  church 
becBme  bo  strong  that  the  Diet  of  1552 
removed  all  the  civil  nnd  temporal 
penftltioB  of  excommunication,  so  that 
he  triumphed  for  the  time.  When  in 
1656,  the  lezate  Lippomani  held  a 
synod  at  Lovietz,  he  called  to  account 
tnose  who  had  connived  at  so  great  an 
iiT^ularity.  They  denied  grantine 
the  dispensation,  sajing  that  ñiey  had 
only  eua|«Dded  the  censures  until  the 

{leasute  of  the  pope  ahould  he  known ; 
ut  at  the  same  time  roaiw  prelatea 
nsed  all  their  iafluence  with  Lippomani 
to  ohtain  oce.  Lippomani  declared 
that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  it,  ñor 
would  he  do  so  ir  he  eould,  seeing  that 
Orzechowski  defended  himselfonhereti- 
cal  erounds  (Coucil.  Lovitiena.  — 
Lahbei  et  Coleti  Supp.  T.  V.  p.  702). 
Iq  1661  Orzechows^i,  in  his  aMress  to 
the  synod  of  Warsaw,  admitted  that  he 
had  siuned,  hut  claimed  that  he  had 
heen  punished  auffloiently— "  Si  quis 
igitur  B  me  quserat;  Num  uxorem 
Bacerdos  duierim?  Duiiese  me  fatehor. 
Peocaati  igitur?  Peccavi.  Poínas  ei^ 
peccali  debes?  Debui  et  persolvi" 
(Doctrina  de  Saoeid.  Ctelihatu,  Tarea- 
■ria,  1801).  He  tharefore  complained 
of  the  peraeoutioQB  to  which  he  was 
eijKísed  on  acoount  of  his  wife,  and  he 
petitioned  both  the  pope  and  thecounoil 
of  Trent  for  a  dispensation.  While  the 
Tridentine  ftithers  refused  it,  some  au- 
thois  aaaert  that  it  waa  granted  by 
Pius  IV.  to  him  aa  an  eiceptional  case 
"tibi  aoli  OrÍohovio,"butcarefulinTe9- 
tigation  has  failed  to  disoover  the  Buli, 


and,  acoordjng  to  Zacearía  the  pope 
merely  sent  secret  orders  to  his  légate 
Commendone  not  to  allow  Orzochowsiri 
to  be  mole?ted,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
give  no  pubJioity  to  an  act  of  tolerance 
m  contravention  of  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Trent  (Grégoire,  Hiet  du 
Mariase  des  Prétrea  en  France,  pp, 
61-55). 

In  his  anawer  to  Friciufl,  Orzechowski 
aasumes  that  he  was  absolved  ftom  bis 
escommunioation.  by  the  Légate — 
"  Frfeterea  a  sententia  eseoiamunica- 
tionis,  qua  eram  a  Joanne  Episoopo 
Premisliensi,  ob  banc  eandem  uxorem, 
ex  ecdcsia  pulaus,  a  Legato  Romani 
Petri  absolutuB  eum  eim,  nihil  feci 
contra  illum  "  (ap.  Doetrin.  de  Sacerd. 
Ccelibat.  p.  24).  He  also  allegas  Üie 
extraordinary  excusa  that  he  abandoned 
the  priesthood  befoce  bis  marriase. 

The  history   of   Orzechowski,   with 

Srobablj  a  leas  fortúnate  result,  ia  no 
oubt  that  of  innumerable  othera, 
whose  obscuríty  has  prevcnted  their 
suíTerings  from   being  known  beyond 

Strype  (Aunáis,  I.  485-6)  asserts 
that  añer  Üie  acceasion  of  Queen  Eliaa- 
beth  the  Catholio  amissaries  in  Eng- 
land  had  a  general  dispensation  to 
marry,  in  order  to  ossist  their  conceaU 
ment  and  to  ftulhet  the  design  of  creat- 
ing  achiam  in  the  Anglican  church. 
He  gives  as  hia  authority  one  Malaohi 
Malone,  a  converted  Irish  friar. 
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rapidly  to  the  grave,  adopted  to  attain  the  object  of  hia  unwearied 
pursuit.  George  Wicelius  had  thrown  aside  the  monastic  gown  in 
1531,  to  embrace  the  errors  of  Lutheranism,  but  had  returned  to  the 
oíd  religión.  His  leaming  and  piety  eamed  for  him  a  deserved  rep- 
utation,  and  elevated  him  to  the  position  of  imperial  councilior,  where 
his  talents  were  devoted  to  the  endless  task  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciiiation  between  the  churches.  George  Cassander,  eqnally 
eminent,  had  never  incurred  the  imputation  of  apostasy,  but  had 
labored  with  tireless  industry  to  convert  his  erring  brethren  from 
heresy  to  the  true  faith.  Men  like  these  might  perhapa  be  heard 
when  the  voice  of  princes  and  prelates,  actuated  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  met  a  deaf  ear;  and  Ferdinand  applied  to  them  for 
disquisitions  on  the  subject.'  Before  their  labora  were  concluded 
the  monarch  waa  dead  (July  25,  1564),  but  hia  son  Maximilian  II, 
inherited  his  father'a  ideas,  and  gladly  made  use  of  the  opinions 
■which  the  learaed  Catholic  doetors  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing. 

Both  took  strong  ground  against  celibacj.  Cassander,  while 
defending  the  church  for  originally  introducing  the  rule,  deplored 
the  terrible  and  abominable  scandals  which  its  «ntimely  enforcement 
caused  throughout  the  church,  and  he  urged  that  the  reasona  which 
had  led  to  its  introduction  not  only  existed  no  longer,  but  had  eveu 
become  argumente  for  its  abrogation,  since  now  the  choice  lay  only 
between  married  priests  and  concubinariaus.  He  declared  it  to  be 
the  source  of  numerous  evils,  chief  among  which  waa  promiscuous 
and  unbridled  licentiousness,  and  he  added  that  the  alreadj  scanty 
ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  deprived  of  the  accessions  which  were 
Bo  necessary,  aince  men  of  a  religious  tum  of  mind  were  prevented 
from  taking  orders  by  the  universal  wickedness  which  prevailed 
nnder  the  excuse  of  celibacy,  while  pious  parents  kept  their  sons 
from  entering  the  church  for  fear  of  debauching  their  moráis.  On 
the  other  hand,  thoae  who  sought  a  life  of  ease  and  license  were 
attracted  to  the  holy  calling  which  they  disgraced.  He  was  ^even 
willing  to  permit  marriage  in  orders,  arguing  that  it  waa  only  a 


'  ThiB  waa  not  his  ñnt  attempt  of 
this  kind.  In  1540  he  had  cíilkd  upon 
John  Cochlfeus  to  eiamine  the  Coafes- 
sion  of  Augshurg  and  report  aitowhut 
pointa  were  reconcilftble  with  Cftthol- 
icism  and  what  were  not.  Cochteus 
responded  in  an  elabórate  diasertation, 
whereio  he  took  etrong  ground  i^ainst 
abandoning  celibacj,  but  admitted  that 


he  waí  utterly  unable  to  suggest  any 
remedy  for  the  evils  reeulting  from  it, 
— especially  the  "soandalosus  presby- 
terorum  in  seculo  concubinatua,  pne- 
sertim  apud  plebanos  in  pagis,  qui  com- 
muniter  cum  ancillis  rem  domeaticam 
guberaare  neceasitate  quadam  cogun- 
tur."— Le  Plat,  II.  667. 
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question  of  canon  law,  in  wLich  faith  and  doctrine  were  not  involved. 
As  regarda  tbe  monastic  orders,  wtile  fully  appreciating  the  prin- 
cipies upon  which  the  system  was  founded,  he  warmlj  deplored  the 
corniption  engendered  by  wealth  and  luxury.  Tboagh  the  convents 
contajned  many  pious  and  holy  men,  stíll  for  the  most  part  religión 
was  forgotten  in  the  observance  of  ceremonies  that  had  lost  their 
significance,  and  notbing  could  be  more  licentious  and  profane  than 
the  life  led  in  many  of  tbe  monaateries.'  Wicebus  was  equally  severe 
in  his  denunciationa  of  the  clerical  licentiousnesa  attributablo  to  the 
rule  of  celibaey,  and  concluded  his  tract  by  attacking  tbe  aupinenesa, 
blindness,  and  perversity  of  tbe  prelates  wbo  suffered  such  foulnesa 
to  exist  everjwhere  among  the  priestbood,  in  contempt  of  Chriat, 
and  to  the  burdeniog  of  their  consciences,* 

It  was  already  evident  tbat  both  the  great  objects  for  whicb  tbe 
council  of  Trent  had  ostensibly  been  assembled  were  failures ;  that 
it  would  effect  as  little  for  tbe  purification  of  tbe  church  as  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  herética.  Perhaps  Maximilian  felt  that  under 
these  circumatances  no  one  eould  deny  the  necessity  of  snch  changes 
as  would  at  ieast  afford  a  chance  of  the  reformation  that  couM  no 
longer  be  expected  of  the  Tridentine  canons ;  perhapa  be  felt  strengtb- 
ened  by  tbe  aupport  of  hís  eccleaiastical  counsellors  and  controver- 
sialiats ;  perbaps,  witb  tbe  zealous  hopefulness  of  youtb,  he  felt  a 
confidence  of  whicb  age  and  many  disappointments  had  deprived 
his  fatber ;  or  perbaps  he  was  encouraged  by  the  concession  to  bis 
subjecta  and  to  tbose  of  Albert  of  Bavaria,  of  tbe  communion  in 
both  elements,  not  Inowing  that  in  two  ahort  yeara  it  would  be 
witbdrawn.  Certain  it  ia  that  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Eishop  of 
Vintimiglia,  papal  nuncio  at  his  court,  he  loat  no  time  in  renewing, 
witb  increased  energy,  the  efFort  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  married 
prieats.  After  the  departure  of  tbe  nuncio,  be  addrrased,  in  No- 
vember,  1564,  a  most  pressing  demand  to  Pius  IV.,  in  whicb  be 
declared  that  the  matter  brooked  no  fiírtber  postponement ;  that 
throughout  Germany,  and  eapecially  in  bis  dominiona,  tbere  was  tbe 
greateat  need  of  proper  miniaters  and  pastora ;  that  tbere  was  no 
other  measure  which  would  retain  tbem  in  tbe  Catbolic"cburch,  from 
whicb,  day  by  day,  tbey  were  witbdrawing,  prineipally  írom  this 

'  G.  Cassandri  Consult.  XKiil.,  xxT.  I  Both  these  traots  were  printed  with 
(Le  Plat,  VI.  761-2,  783-4).  other  controversial    matter,    by    Hei> 

'  Wicelü    Via    Eegia,   De    Conjug.    '"*'"'  Conring,  4to.  Helmstadt,  1569. 
Socerd. 
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cause.  He  assured  the  Holy  Father  that  the  danger  was  conatantly 
increasing,  and  that  he  feared  a  further  delay  would  render  even  this 
remedy  poirerless  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  oíd  religión. 
If  only  this  were  granted  to  the  clergy,  even  as  the  cup  had  been 
communicated  to  the  laity,  he  hoped  for  an  immediate  improvement. 
The  bishops  could  then  exercise  their  authority  over  those  who  at 
present  were  beyond  their  control,  as  unrecognized  by  the  cburch; 
and  so  thoroüghly  was  this  lawless  eondition  of  affairs  underatood 
that  a  refiíge  was  sought  in  his  provinees  by  those  disreputable 
pastora  who  were  banished  from  the  Lutheran  statea  on  account  of 
their  disorderly  livoa.^  His  brothcr,  the  Archduke  Charles,  was 
equally  urgent,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressod,  a  few  days  later,  to 
the  Pope,  repeating  the  same  argumenta,  and  assuring  him  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  true  religión  in  his  dominions  was  to  find  eome 
means  of  admitting  the  services  of  a  married  clergy.' 

Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  were  actuated  in  these  persevering 
eSbrts  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  gratiíying  the  wishes  of  their 
people,  or  of  remedying  the  depravity  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  It 
had  been  a  favorite  project  with  the  íather,  warmly  adopted  by  the 
son,  to  heal  the  difFerencea  between  the  two  reíigions,  and  to  restore 
to  the  church  its  ancient  and  prosperous  unity,  In  their  opinión, 
and  in  that  of  many  eminent  men,  the  main  obatacle  to  this  was  the 
question  of  celibacy.  It  was  evidently  hopeless  to  expect  this  sacri- 
fico of  the  Lutberan  pastora,  while  numeróos  members  of  the  Cath- 
olie  church  rogarded  the  change  as  esscntial  to  the  purification  of 
their  own  establishment.  The  only  mode  of  eSecting  so  desirable  a 
reconciliation  was  therefore  to  persuade  the  pope  to  exercise  the 
power  of  dispensation  which  the  council  of  Trent  had  admitted  to 
be  inherent  in  bia  high  office.  The  spirit  of  the  papal  court,  bow- 
ever,  waa  that  whicb  Pallavicini  attributea  to  the  council — that  the 
herética  were  to  bo  c«t  off,  and  not  to  be  cajoled  into  retuming. 
Pius  IV.  himself  was  not  personally  averse  to  tbe  plan  so  persist- 
ently  urged  upon  him,  but  those  around  him  eaw  greater  dangers  in 
concession  tlian  in  refiisal.  De  Thou,  indeed,  says  that  he  was 
inclined  to  grant  the  privüege  for  the  territories  of  Maximilian,  but 
that  Philip  II.,  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Pacheco,  fearing  an 
example  so  dangerous  to  his  turbulent  and  excitable  subjects  in  the 

1  Qoiaaat  II.  381.  '  Le  Plat,  VI.  335, 
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Netherlands,  oppoaed  it  strenuously,  and  sent  Don  Pedro  d'Avila  to 
Rome,  who  persuaded  the  pope  to  elude  the  demand,  by  keeping 
matters  in  suspense,  and  by  holding  out  prospecta  of  accommodation 
destined  never  to  be  accomplished.' 

Tbis  ia  probably  not  etrictly  correct.  Maximilian's  demand  had 
perfaaps  been  rendered  more  pressing  than  respectful  by  the  neceesity 
of  conciliating  hk  people  in  view  of  the  war  with  John  of  Transyl- 
vania  and  the  Turka.  Its  tone  was  not  relished  at  Rome,  ñor  could 
the  papacy  be  expected  to  listen  vith  aa  much  patience  to  remon- 
strances  from  a  prince  who  had  just  grasped  the  reins  of  power  as  it 
had  to  those  of  the  maturo  and  experienced  Ferdinand,  especially 
as  Maximilian  had  been  shrewdly  suspected  of  seeretly  leaning  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformers.'  The  responee  to  Maximilian  was  there- 
fore  of  the  sharpest.  Pius  replied,  arguing  against  clerical  marriage 
and  positively  declaring  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated,*  and  to  pre- 
vent  further  trouble  Cardinal  Commendone  waa  sent  to  warn  him 
that  any  interference  with  the  interests  of  religión  would  be  visited 
with  the  severeat  penaíties ;  in  fact,  he  was  threatened  with  depriva- 
tion  of  the  imperial  title,  and  a  convoeation  of  the  Catholic  princes 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor.' 

The  Catholic  church  thus  definitely  aceepted  the  ancient  canons, 
erected  them  into  an  article  of  íaith,  and  resolved  to  meet  whatever 
conaequences  might  flow  from  their  maintenance.  In  the  exiating 
condition  of  clerical  moráis,  we  are  almoet  justified  in  aaying  that  it 
asBumed  the  position  attributed  by  St.  Bemard  to  the  Manichseans 
of  the  twelfth  century — that  they  took  vowa  of  continence  in  order 
to  cover  their  incontinence,  and  that  marriage  waa  the  only  sexual 
relation  whieh  tbey  regarded  as  a  sin.*  We  shall  aee  hereafier  what 
were  the  resulta  of  thia  abnormal  position. 


1  De  Thou,  Lib.  xsitíí. 

•  In   1560   Ferdinand    addressed    to 
Piua   IV.   an  earoeat  requeat    that   a 
special  dispensation  might  be  granted 
to  Maiimllian,  then  king  of  Bohen  ' 
Buthorizíng  him  to  receiya  the  c( 
munioD  in  b  th    ]  m  nts      In  th' 
Bteted    hat  h         n         nples     f 
Bcieoc      n  th        bject  w  re  tn 

that  b    had    b  tA      d  f       bre     y 
from  tak  ng  the        ram  n         I 
aecret  n  t      t    n    ti    Üi    Imp       1  s 
baesad       a      mpany  ng    th      requ 


entertained  at  Borne  of  MasimiüaL  . 
orthodoiy  were  unfounded. — Le  Plat, 
Monument.   ConciL  Trident.  lY.  619- 
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The  great  council,  on  wliicli  so  long  had  hung  the  hopes  of  the 
Christian  world,  had  at  last  beün  held.  The  refonnation  of  the 
church,  postponed  by  the  eküful  policy  of  the  popes,  had  heen 
reached  in  the  closing  sessiona,  and  had  been  hurriedij  provided  for. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  regulations  which  concerned  the  moráis  of  the 
clergy  were  suíBcient  for  their  purpose,  if  only  they  could  be  en- 
forced,  yet  as  they  were  but  the  hundredth  repetition  of  an  endeavor 
to  conquer  human  nature,  which  had  always  previoualy  faJIed,  even 
those  who  enacted  them  could  have  felt  little  faith  m  their  efficacy. 
August  Baumgartner,  the  Eavariají  ambassador,  in  bis  address  to 
the  council,  June  27th,  1562,  had  alíuded  to  the  prevailing  belief 
tbat  any  comprehensive  effort  to  enforce  the  chastity  required  by  the 
canons  would  result  in  driving  the  maes  of  the  Catholic  clergy  over 
to  Protestantism.'  Since  continence  was  held  by  them  to  be  im- 
possibie,  it  waa  thought  that  they  would  prefer  to  marry  their  con- 
cubines  as  Lutherans  rather  than  give  them  up  as  Catholics.  Poa- 
sibly  the  fcar  of  such  untoward  result  may  explain  the  slender  eífeet 
which  can  be  discemed  from  a  scheme  of  reform  so  laboriously 
reached  and  so  pompouely  heralded  aa  the  panacea  fot  the  woes 
which  were  destroying  the  church. 

Although  Catherine  de  Mediéis  and  her  sons  refused  to  allow  the 
council  to  be  formally  publiahed  in  France,  yet  she  permitted  its 
deerees  to  be  freely  circulated,  and  her  bishops  were  at  liberty  to 
adopt  them  aa  the  code  of  discipline  in  their  dioceses.*     The  diffi- 

'  Le  Piíit,  Monument.  Concil.  Tri-  I  sumé  of  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  ita 
dent.  T.  340.  adoption   and    their    uniform    lacle  of 

,  „,  -,     í   m      ^   v  suecesa,   see  Chavart,   Le   Célibat  de» 

'  The   council  of   Trent  has  nevw   p^  ^^_i2, 

been  received   m   íranee.     For  a  ré-  |  "^'^ 
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culties  raised  by  the  Emperor  Masimilian  on  the  Bcore  of  priestly 
celibacy  were  met  with  a  vigor  on  the  part  of  Pias  IV.  which  savored 
óf  the  tbirteenth  rather  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Philip  II.,  after 
some  hesitation,  ordered  the  reception  of  the  council  in  all  his  do- 
minions,  which  estended  from  Naples  to  the  North  Sea;'  and  Poland, 
despite  some  opposition  from  an  ambitious  prehite,  submitted  to  it 
before  the  year  1564  was  ended.* 

As  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  church  of  Clirist, 
conceived  and  elaborat«d  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  and 
commanded  for  implicit  obaervance  by  the  Vicegerent  of  God ;  as 
the  expression  of  the  needa  and  wanta  of  the  Catholic  faith,  wrought 
by  the  eoncentrated  energy  and  visdom  of  the  leading  doctora  of 
Christendom,  and  transmitted  for  praetical  application  through  the 
wondrous  machinery  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  it  should  have  had 
an  immediate  influence  on  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  eradi- 
cate.  Thoae  evils  had  confessedly  done  much  to  créate  and  foster 
the  schism  nnder  which  the  church  was  reeling ;  their  magnitude 
was  admitted  by  all,  and  no  one  ventured  to  defend  or  to  palUate 
theni.  Their  removal  waa  acknowledged  to  be  a  necessity  of  the 
gravest  charaeter,  and  every  adherent  of  Catholiciem  was  bound  to 
lend  hia  aid  to  the  good  work.  What,  then,  was  accompliehed  by 
the  Council  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  labored  ostensibly  with 
the  object  of  restoring  Latin  Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity  ? 

Pius  IV.  rested  satisfied  with  promulgating  and  confinning  the 
deerees  of  the  council,  and  waited  to  see  them  produce  their  destined 
effect.  In  1566,  however,  he  was  suceeeded  by  Pius  V.,  whoae  ex- 
perience  as  grand  inquisitor  had  doubtless  rendered  him  familiar  with 


1  In  August,  1664,  Philip  II.  had 
ordered  its  publication  in  the  Lüw 
Countriea,  but  Margare!  of  Parma  had 
hesitated  to  obey  in  conaequence  of  the 
intense  opposition  excited  by  its  inter- 
ferenca  with  local  liherties  and  fran- 
chises,  as  it  completed  and  crowned  the 
centralizing  polioy  which  rendered  the 
papacy  supreme  over  all  local  churches. 
It  waa  not  until  Dec.  18,  1565,  that  it 
was  finally  promulgated,  under  impera- 
tive  commands  from  Philip.  It  is  cha» 
acteristio  of  Philip's  habitual  double- 
dealing,  however,  that  while  bis  public 
orden  command&d  the  reception  of  tbe 
Council  without  esceplJon,  he  seoret!^ 
reserved  the  righlf  of  himself  and  his 
aubjecis  (Le  Plat,  Coneil,  Tndent,  VII, 
Praf.  p.  vi.). 


Pius   ]  „      , 

tima  when  the  Tridentine  canons  be. 
came  the  law  of  the  church.  His 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Eremen 
with  an  oficial  copy  and  directions 
as  to  its  promulgation,  is  dated  Oct. 
Bd  of  the  same  year  (Hartzheim  VII. 
25). 

It  would  eeem  to  be  a  work  of  supeF^ 
erogation  for  a  leatned  Italiaa  lawyer 
to  write  aa  elabórate  treatise,  dedicated 
to  Pius  IV.,againBt  tbe  abolition  of 
celibacy,  yet  Marquardo  dei  Susani 
thought  it  worth  while  to  do  this 
in  hia  "  TractaCuB  de  Ctelibatu  Sacei^ 
dotum  non  abrogando,"  4to.  Venice, 
1565. 
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the  prevalling  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  while  his  unbending 
temper  made  him  rigorous  in  his  determination  to  restore  it.  One 
of  the  earliest  acts  oí  his  pontificate  was  the  publication  of  a  Bull 
commanding  the  ordinaries  of  all  churches  to  put  in  forcé  the  Tri- 
dentine  canona  respecting  concubinary  priests,  thus  showing  that 
already  they  were  treated  witL  contempt,'  while  a  special  mándate 
on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  describea 
the  unchecked  corruption  of  the  Germán  priesthood  as  threatening 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religión  there.*  Two  years 
later  he  found  it  necessary  to  issue  another  Bull,  dírected  against 
darker  crimes,  the  deplorable  prevalence  of  whicb  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  any  additional  and  unaccustomed  vigor  in  removing  the 
female  companiona  of  the  clergy,'  for  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
in  reply  to  a  fresh  command  to  reform  his  church,  had  replied  that 
he  and  his  suffragans  had  never  ceased  to  attempt  it,  but  that  all  tbeir 
eíForts  had  been  fruitless  and  that  he  despaired  of  success.*  Even  a 
worse  experience  befe!)  Bemardt  Rasfeldt,  Bishop  of  Munster,  who, 
in  hi8  sjnod  of  1566,  published  a  papa)  brief  commanding  the  dis- 
missal  of  clerical  concubines,  for  his  action  roused  the  fiírj  of  his 
canona  to  such  a  degree  that  they  forced  him  to  resign  hia  bishopric 
and  apend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  obacurity.  He  was  aucceeded  by 
Johann  von  Hoya,  Bishop  of  Osnabruck  and  President  of  tlie  Im- 
perial Chamber,  a  man  distinguished  by  bis  birth  and  leaming,  but 
wbo  speedily  wearied  of  the  conflict  and  sought  peace  by  imitating 
the  example  of  his  subordinates.* 

In  1671  Piua  undertook  another  subject  of  reform.  Notwith- 
standing  the  decree  of  the  council  that  any  action  of  clerical  fathers 
for  the  benefit  of  tbeir  offspring  ahould  be  eonsidered  as  fraudulent, 


'  "  Plerosque  .  .  .  ftbjeoto  De¡  timore 
et  Bine  ulla  hominuní  Terecundia,  oon- 
mibinas  palam  habere,  easque  perínde, 
ao  Bi  legitimie  eorum  uíorea  eEsent, 
in  ecdesiis  et  alus  locis  publicis  con- 
spid,  vulgo  üadem,  qulbua  illi  vocan- 
tur,  ofBcioruní  et  dignitatum  nomini- 
bus  appellatas;  eoque  hiereses  tanto- 
pero  creyisse,  ac  multipli catas  fuisse; 
quod  ecclesiastioi  tam  turpi' 
quiter  vivendo,  omnem  plañe 
tionem  amiserint,  et  in  sui 
apud  heréticos  modo,  sed 
ttolicoa  contemptionem  ve 
Nisi  ením  tam  nefandum  concubi 


vitium  estirpetur,  nuUam  spem  reli- 
quom  esse  videmus  reprimí  posse  li«re- 
ses.  Sed  timemus  {quod  Deus  avertat) 
ne  brevi  l*mpore  istíe,  quie  supersunt, 
Catholioorum  reliquia;  aroittantur,  et 
omnis  ptorsua  Catholicie  religionia 
cultus  apud  TOS  eitinguatur."— Breve 
Pii  V.  ftd  Archiep.  Salzbui^.  (Hartz- 
heim  VII.  231). 

»  Bull.  Hoirendum  (Mag.  Bull.  Ko- 
man.  II.  267). 

*  Dalhaní,   Concil.   Salisburgens.   p. 


5  De    Thou, 


Univers.     Lib. 
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the  transmission  of  ecclesiasticaJ  property  to  sucli  iilegitimate  heirs 
continued  almoat  Tincheeked,  and  Piua  recognized  the  necessity  of 
fiírther  legislation  to  diminish  the  abuse-  His  Bull  on  the  subject  ia 
drawn  up  witb  a  care  and  minuteness  wliich  show  the  magiiitude  of 
the  evil  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preventing  it.'  Ñor  was  there 
only  the  need  of  preserving  the  possessions  of  the  church ;  the  scan- 
dal  of  Baeerdotal  famiíies  required  repression,  and  all  other  means 
having  apparently  failed,  in  1572  another  decretal  declared  that  Buch 
children  were  incapable  of  receiving  even  the  prívate  and  patrimonial 
property  of  their  fathers.*  These  successive  edicts  are  a  fiíll  confos- 
aion  that  the  long-promísed  reformation  was  a  failure,  and  that,  while 
the  council  might  regúlate  doctrine,  it  was  utterly  powerless  to  enforce 
discipline.  The  papal  fulminationa  proved  equally  powerless,  and 
Rome  itself  apparently  winted  at  contraventions  of  the  rule,  which 
could  be  rendered  profitahle  by  the  prerogative  of  issuing  dispenaa- 
tiona.  In  1610  the  Synod  of  Augsburg  found  it  necesaary  to  declare 
that  it  would  enforce  the  Tridentine  canons  prohibiting  the  illegiti- 
mato  Bons  of  prieste  from  holding  preferment  in  their  father's  bene- 
fices,  notwithstanding  what  diapensations  they  might  produce  to  the 
contrary.' 

Tet  even  these  legislative  labora  of  the  pope  are  less  instructivo 
than  the  war  which  he  commenced  againat  the  courtesana  of  Kome. 
If  the  new  enactments  could  have  been  expected  to  eommand  respect, 
the  example  shouíd  have  been  set  in  the  Holy  City  itself,  but  Pius 
IV.  had  allowed  the  most  public  and  scandalous  immorality  to  flourish 
tinchecked  under  his  immediate  supervisión.  In  1538  the  "Con- 
silium  de  Emendanda  Ecclesia"  had  animadverted  upon  the  cynical 
licentiousness  of  the  Román  clergy  in  terms  which  show  that  not 
mnch  improvement  had  taken  place  slnce  Petrarch's  description  of 
the  papal  court,*  and  the  thirty  years  which  had  intervened  had  not 
served  to  purify  it.  Pius  V.  felt  the  disgrace  keenly,  and  resolved 
on  ita  auppression.     He  at  firat  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  nefari- 


'  Bull.  QuíB  ordini.— How  diffieult 
was  the  task  thus  undertalten  is  ad- 
mitted  in  the  Bull  itself —"Quia  vero 
diffieile  nimis  esset,  prieaentea  quocum- 
que  illis  opufl  erit  proferre  "  (Ibid.  II. 
823-4). 

'  Bull.  Ad  Romanum.  (Mag,  Bull. 
Eoman.  II.  826). 

'  Synod.  August.  ann.  1610  P.  III. 
c  iii.  i  1  (Hartzheim  IX.  59). 


•  In  bao  etiam  urbe  r 
matroníe  incedunt  per  urbem,  seu  muí» 
vehuntur,  quas  affectantur  de  media  díe 
Dobiles  familiares  cardinalium  clerící- 
que.  Nulla  in  urbe  vidimus  hanc  cor- 
ruptionom,  príeterquam  in  hac  omnium 
exemplori,  babitant  etiam  insignes 
íedes :  eorrigendua  etiam  bic  turpis 
abusus. — Le  Plat,  Honument.  Concil. 
Trident.  II.  601. 
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ous  trade,  and  to  banish  all  the  public  Tromen  who  wouW  not  give  a 
pledge  of  refonnation  hj  an  immediate  marriage.  Forced  to  relin- 
qaish  thia  measure  as  impra«ticably  harsh,  he  contented  himself  by 
restricting  their  residence  to  certain  houaes,  and  forbade  tbeir  plying 
their  vocation  in  the  streefs  by  day  or  night.  Although  he  thus 
admitted  the  necesBÍtj  of  the  evil,  and  endeavored  to  restrain  only 
its  public  manifestation,  even  tbis  modérate  attempt  at  reform  waa 
deemed  insufferable.  The  clergy  were  aehamed  to  offer  opposition 
openly,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  urging  the  Senate  to  strenuous 
resistaoce.  The  remonstrance  made  by  that  bodj  shows  not  only 
the  frightful  extent  of  the  prevalent  immorality,  but  also  the  settled 
conviction  that  immorality  waa  inseparable  from  celibacy.  It  was 
represented  that  if  the  proposed  rules  were  enforced,  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  wonld  be  destroyed  and  the  rents  of  honsea  be  reduced 
to  nothing ;  moreover,  it  was  urged  that,  amid  so  vast  a  number  of 
men  condemned  to  celibacy,  if  any  such  restrictions  were  put  in 
forcé,  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  vírtue  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  citizens.  The  contest  was  stubbomly  continued 
untü  at  length  Pius  was  driven  to  declare  that,  if  any  furtber  diffi- 
culty were  interposed,  he  would  abandon  the  city.' 

In  spite  of  tbese  well-meant  but  nugatory  efforts  of  Pius,  the 
immorality  of  the  papal  eourt  itself  and  of  its  highest  dignitariea 
was  admitted  by  a  BuU  which  Sixtus  V.  promulgatod  in  1586.  In 
decreeing  that  no  one  who  bad  children,  even  if  they  were  legitímate, 
should  be  eligible  to  the  cardinalate,  he  took  care  to  let  the  world 
understand  the  cause  of  the  restriction  by  declaring  that  in  no  otber 
way  could  evidence  be  had  of  the  observance  of  their  vows.^ 

If  Pius  V.  met  witb  opposition  in  the  task  of  purifyiiig  the  Augean 
stable  of  Rome,  St.  Charles  Eorromeo,  encouraged  and  stimulated 
by  his  example,  found  himself  involved  in  a  more  dangerous  quarrel 
wben  he  attempted,  in  the  equally  demoralized  city  of  Milán,  to 
enforce  respect  for  the  decrees  of  Trent,  In  1569  he  undertook  to 
reform  the  canona  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala,  whose  licentious  mode  of 
Ufe  was  a  scandal  to  the  feithfiíl.  So  persistently  did  they  deny  their 
stion  to  his  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  that,  after  a  long  discus- 
.,  his  only  resource  for  vindicating  his  autbority  was  excommuni- 

'  Do  Thou,  Lib.  xixii. 

'  Bull.  Posbiuam  venia  (M^ 
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catión.  The  contumacioua  canons  were  Btill  indisposed  to  yield,  and, 
assembling  in  their  church,  they  maltreated  hia  mesaenger.  Think- 
ing  that  hia  presence  might  briog  them  to  reaaon,  he  ventured  him- 
eelf  to  expostulate  with  them,  and  fouud  them  drawn  np  in  their 
cemeterj,  with  arma  in  their  handa,  and  supported  by  soldiera  whom 
they  had  hired.  On  reaching  the  gate,  he  dismounted  from  hia  mulé 
and  adyanced  towarda  them  with  hia  crosa,  which  he  had  enatched 
from  hia  crosa-bearer.  Unabashed  by  this  symbol  at  once  of  religión 
and  authority,  the  mutinoaa  canons  ruahed  upon  him  with  ahouta  of 
"Spagna,"  "  Sp^na,"  brandiahing  their  weapone  and  diacharging 
their  fire-arms  at  the  croas  in  hia  banda — fortunately  nithout  injuring 
tim,  Having  thua  driven  him  off,  they  continued  for  eome  time  in 
open  rebellion,  until  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  when 
Pina  V.  and  Philip  II.  imited  their  power  in  eupport  of  St.  Chajles.' 
Still  greater  was  the  peril  to  which  the  saint  was  espoaed  in  bis 
quarrel  with  the  TJmiliati.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Benedietine 
order,  founded  in  1180  by  the  Milanese  who  eacaped  tbe  deatruction 
of  their  city  by  Frederic  Barbaroasa.  Sharing  in  the  general  license 
of  the  age,  the  exceaaes  of  the  TJmiliati  became  bo  infamoua  that 
they  aurpassed  in  turpitude  the  worst  exploita  of  the  unbridled  youtb 
of  the  city.  Supported  by  the  decrétala  of  Piua,  in  1568  St, 
Charlea  undertook  to  reduce  the  order  to  the  obaervance  of  monaatic 
rule.  The  Umiliati  reaiated  with  ao  mueh  energy  and  aucceae  that, 
añer  two  yeara  of  conteat,  they  were  still  defiant.  Eegarding  St. 
Charlea  aa  the  canee  of  all  their  troublea,  Girolamo  Lignana,  Pro- 
vost  of  S.  Criatoforo  di  Vercelli,  who  asaumed  their  leadership  in 
1570,  engaged  a  monk  of  the  order  named  Girolamo  Donati  to 
murder  him.  The  blackneaa  of  the  deed  was  not  relieved  by  the 
circnmatancea  under  which  it  waa  attempted.  While  the  holy  arch- 
bishop  waa  absorbed  at  midnight  in  hia  devotiona,  Donati  stole  into 
the  oratory  and  diacharged  fall  upon  him  an  arquebusa  loaded  with 
aluga.  Some  of  the  miaaüea  struck  St.  Charlea,  but  rebounded  to 
the  floor,  leaving  him  unhurt,  and  the  mira^ulous  nature  of  hia 
escape  waa  proved  by  the  depth  to  which  othera  penetrated  the  walls. 
At  thia  moment  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Catholic  aupported  the  dis- 
affected  and  rebellioua  monka,  and  for  aome  time  yet  they  eacaped 
the  retribütion  due  to  their  many  crimes,  but  at  length  thoae  con- 


•  Fleuiy,  Liv.  clxxi,  chap.  lOÍ  et  Beq. 
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cerned  iii  the  attempted  murder  were  caught  and  execuíed,  and  the 
order  of  the  Umiliati  was  broken  up.' 

These  examples  sufficiently  show  how  little  the  great  body  of 
ecclesiastics  was  disposed  to  submit  to  a  curtailment  of  the  licenee 
which  had  become  traditíonal,  and  how  little  respect  was  paid  either 
to  the  commanda  of  the  great  fEcumenic  Council,  or  to  the  general 
and  local  authorities.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  few  prelates  were 
so  disposed  to  court  martyrdom  as  the  saintly  Charles,  aad  that 
churchea  with  lesa  conscientious  pastora  easilj  found  meana  to 
purchase  or  compel  exemption  from  the  lawa  which  bound  them  to 
morality.  In  fect,  President  d'Espeisses,  in  hia  memorial  presented 
to  Henry  III,  in  1583,  agaJnst  the  publication  of  the  council  in 
France,  drew  one  of  his  argumenta  from  the  greater  corraption  of 
the  Italian  chureh,  where,  though  the  council  waa  received  without 
demur,  jet  none  of  its  ordera  reforming  the  moráis  of  the  clergy 
received  the  leaat  attention.^  That  the  Tridentine  canons  in  this 
respect  were  wholly  incfficacious  throughout  Italy,  and  that  the 
officials,  with  rare  exceptiona,  did  not  venture  to  enforce  them,  can 
jndeed  be  seen  in  the  series  of  provincial  councils  held  during  the 
remainder  of  the  centuiy,  from  Lombardy  to  Naples. 

The  papacy  had  succeeded  in  crushing  the  reformers  who  had 
responded  in  so  many  Italian  citiea  to  the  uprising  in  Germany;  it 
had  then  convoted  and  managed  at  its  will  the  great  Congress  of 
Catholic  Christendom  which  was  to  put  an  end  at  once  and  forever 
to  all  the  evils  which  had  led  to  the  achism ;  it  had  every  opportunity 
and  every  motive  for  vindicating  itself  from  the  aspersions  of  ita 
enemies,  and  yet  we  see  it  at  once  recur  to  the  oíd  machinery  of 
local  councils  enacting  canons  whose  frequency  and  wordy  severity 
are  the  inverso  measure  of  their  efficiency.  Had  the  promises  of 
refonn  so  liberally  made  been  possible  in  their  fiílfilment,  there  had 


'  Munitori,  Anual,  «nn.  1669.— 
Henrion,  Hist.  des  Ordrea  Religieui 
I.  196.— Fleury,  Liv.  CLXxr.  chap.  26. 
—De  Tbou,  Lib.  l.— The  calm  Mura- 
tori  etigmatizes  the  Umiliati  as  ■'  troppo 
Bcorretto  e  corrotto  ordine,"  and  Hem- 
rion,  who  cannot  certainlj  be  regarded 
flB  a  prejudieed  authority,  declares  that 
"les  escás  dea  Humiliéa  Burpassoient 
ceui  des  Ifljques  les  plus  débauchés." 
Piua  V-,  in  bis  Bull  suppressing  tlie 
order,  ia  equally  empbatic,  and  vouoheB 
for  the  truth  of  tbe  mirade  by  which 
the  life  of  St.  Charles  was  preserved. — 


Bull.   Quemadmodum  sollicitus  (Mag. 
Bull.  Bom.  II,  326). 
'  Tú  quB  par  toute  l'Italie  on  levit 
pour  l'usage  et  otservationa 


iit«s  lea  ordonnances, 
seule  entretenue  de  cel!( 
la  reformation  de  la 
mceurs  dea  ecclesiaEtiques  .  .  .  Ht  < 
peut  diré  pour  ce  r^ard  que  Tégli 
n'est  en  autre  lieu  de  la  Chrétíenté 
déréglée  et  difforme  qu'és  pays  oii 
pape  B  comniandement  et  puiósan 
absolu.— Le  Plat,  VII.  259. 
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been  no  need  of  ftirther  legislation.  A  convocation  of  the  ecclesi- 
aatics  of  each  province  to  receive  and  publish  the  decrees  of  Trent 
■would  have  been  all-sufficient.  "When,  therefore,  we  see  the  endles8 
iteration  with  which  the  guilty  clergy  were  threatened  with  the  Tri- 
dentine  canona,  and  with  other  new  or  revivified  penalties — as  at  the 
councila  of  Milán  in  1565  and  1582,'  and  at  th<rae  of  Manfredonia 
in  1567,  of  Rarenna  in  1568,  of  Urhino  in  1569,  of  Florence  in 
1573,  of  Naples  in  1576,  of  Consenza  in  1579,  of  Salemo  in  1596, 
of  S,  Severino  in  1597,  and  of  Meifi  in  1597* — we  can  onlj  con- 
clude  that  the  evil  waa  irremediable,  in  spite  of  the  well-meant  efforts 
to  suppress  it,  or  to  throw  ofF  the  responsibility  of  its  existence, 

In  íá«t,  the  manner  in  which  the  council  of  Trent  wae  greeted  by 
the  clergy  may  bu  judged  from  its  treatment  in  the  archiepiscopate  of 
Utreeht.  Though  Philip  II.  had  authoritatively  ordered  ita  recep- 
tion  in  1565,  we  find  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  May,  1568,  issuing  hia 
commands  to  the  prelates  of  the  five  churches  of  Utreeht  to  oifer  no 
further  opposition  to  it.  Even  so  stem  a  ruler  could  not  obtain 
immediate  ohedience,  however,  to  so  obnoxioas  a  series  of  regulations, 
and  they  responded  by  pleading  their  ancient  privileges.  This 
availed  them  Uttle,  for  in  June  he  replied  that  his  instructions  were 
positive,  and  he  proceeded  to  enforce  them  by  sending  royal  commia- 
eionera  to  the  province,  empowered  to  carry  them  out.  In  July, 
therefore,  the  Archbishop  assembled  his  clergy  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  commissioners  issued  a  series  of  regulations  designed  to 
give  effeetive  forcé  to  the  canona  of  the  council.  Visiting  nunneries 
and  hannting  tavems,  joining  in  dances  and  hunting  and  indecent 
songa  were  forbidden.  The  clergy  were  ordered  to  shave  their  beards 
and  to  give  up  their  coneubines,  whom  they  were  not  to  retake  or 
to  replace.  Even  yet  they  did  not  yield,  but  while  they  were 
ashamed  to  claim  the  right  to  keep  their  female  companions,  they 
demurred  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  bearda,  and  the  Archbiahop  was 
obliged  to  issue  another  peremptory  command.' 


'  Concil.  Mediolanens.  ann.  15fi5  P. 
II.  Conat.  liv.  {Harduin.  X.  661)— 
Concil.  Mediolanens.  ann.  1582  OonEt. 
liv.  (Ibid.  p.  1117). 

'  Concil  Sipontin.  ann.  1567  De 
Vit.  et  Honeat.  Cleric, — Concil.  Ea- 
vennat.  ann.  1568  De  Tit.  et  Honeat. 
Cleric.  c.  V. — Concil.  Urbinat.  ann. 
1569  De  Tit.  et  Honeat.  Cleric.  c,  vi. 
—Concil.  Florent.  ann.  1573  Kubr. 
XXXVII.  c.  3,  4.— Concil.  Neapol.  mu. 


1576  cap.  XIII.— Concil.  Consentin. 
ann.  1679  Sess.  iv.— Concil.  Salernit. 
ann.  1596  cap.  xvill.— Concil.  S,  Se- 
vorin.  ann.  1597  De  Vit.  et  Honeat. 
Cleric— Ooncil.  Amalfitan.  ann.  1597 
De  Vit.  et  Honeat.  Cleric.  c.  Y.— fLab- 
bei  et  Coleti  Supplement.  T.  V.  pp. 
827-1831). 

'  The  documenta  ate  in  Le  Plat, 
Monument.  Concil.  Trident.  VII.  199- 
201.     Fot  the  condition  of  moráis  in 
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Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Central  Europe  the  Tridentine 
canoQS  met  witb  a  like  slackness  of  obedience.  Even  the  question 
of  sacerdotal  marriage,  which  Lad  been  raised  by  tbe  council  to  the 
dignity  of  a  point  of  feith,  was  stubbomly  contested,  and  was  not 
jieided  until  after  a  protracted  etruggle, 

In  1569  we  find  the  aynod  of  the  extensive  and  important  province 
of  Saizburg  virtually  dividing  its  clergy  into  two  clasaes — those  who 
haunt  the  tavema  under  pretext  of  getting  their  meáis,  but  really 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  drunken  riots  with  their  parishioners, 
and  those  who  keep  houses,  with  eoncubines  under  the  guise  of  female 
servants,  whom  they  secretly  marrj,  and  who  are  openly  known  by 
their  husbands'  ñames.  To  meet  thia  condition  of  affairs,  the  aynod 
devised  an  elabórate  systenj  by  which  the  ricber  clergy  were  directed 
to  keep  as  domeatics  respectable  middle-aged  married  women  with 
their  huabanda,  while  the  poorer  eccleaiastics  were  to  club  together 
for  the  same  purpoae.^  Thia  expedient  preved  as  fruitless  as  its  pre- 
decessors,  for  in  1572  Oregory  XIII.  complained  to  the  archbiahop 
that  in  many  places  priests  who  were  known  to  be  married  were  per- 
mitted  by  their  bishops  to  celébrate  Mass  and  to  handle  the  sacred 
elementa.'  In  spite  of  all  this  the  evil  continued  unabated,  and  in 
1616  the  Archbishop  of  Saizburg,  in  hia  instnictione  for  a  general 
visitation,  ordered  that  aU  priests  should  remove  tbeir  concubines  to 
a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles,  and  should  not  allow  their  iUegiti- 
mate  children  to  live  openly  with  them,  except  under  special  license 
from  bim.' 

In  1565,  Anthony,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  promulgated  the  council 
of  Trent  in  bis  provincial  synod.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary  vigor ;  he  bad  been  the  imperial  orator  at  Trent,  understood 
fully  the  views  of  the  council,  and  was  not  likely  to  nnderrate  eitber 
their  importance  or  tbeir  authority,  Armed  with  the  Tridentine 
canons,  he  set  actively  to  work  and  instituted  a  very  thorough  system 
of  inquisitorial  visitations,  which  ought  to  have  Bucceeded  if  success 
were  possible.  Yet,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  in  a  special 
mándate  issued  by  him  in  1578,  he  deplorea  the  obstínate  blindness 


the  church  of  Holland,  eee  Synod. 
Harlem.  »nn.  1664;  Synod.  Uitraject. 
ann.  1564¡  Concil.  Uitraject.  aun.  1565 
(Hartzheim  VII.  5,  22,  137}.  It  Wfts 
to  the  publication  of  the  council  of 
Trant  that  WiHiam  of  Orange  attributed 
the  inevitable  ravolution  which  foUowed 
(StradíB  de  Bell.  Belgío.  Lib.  iv.)- 


!ynod.  Saliabui^.  a 


1.  1G69   Cor 


(Hartaheim  VII.  306-8). 

»  Concil.  Sftlisburg.  XLVII.  (Dal- 
ham,  Cono.  Salisb.  p.  583). 

»  Viflitat.  Salisburg.  ann.  1616  Tit. 
I.  cap.  vi.  (Hítrtzheim  IS.  266). 
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of  many  of  hia  dergy,  who  atíll  believetl,  with  tlie  herética,  that 
marriage  was  not  incompatible  with  priesthood,  irliile  those  wbo  did 
Qot  marry  were  guilty  of  the  lesa  dangerous  error  of  maintajniíig 
concabines  and  children  on  the  revenues  of  their  beneficea.' 

The  same  wilful  ignorance  apparently  existed  in  the  diocese  of 
Wurzburg,  for  Biahop  Julius,  in  1584,  found  it  necessary,  in  hia 
episcopal  statutea,  to  discountenance  clerical  matrimony  and  to  prove 
its  nuUify  by  laboriously  quoting  innumerable  canons  and  decretáis ; 
and  he  even  condescended  to  remind  his  priesthood  that  in  taking 
orders  they  bad  willingly  and  knowingly  entered  into  an  engagement 
of  continence,  by  the  consequences  of  wbich  they  must  be  prepared 
to  abide.^ 

A  provincial  synod  of  Gnesen,  of  ivhich  the  date  is  nncertain,  but 
which  was  probably  held  in  1577,  deplored  the  insane  audacity  dis- 
played  by  eccleaiastica  in  marrying,  and  threatened  than  with  the 
Tridentine  anathema.*  This  warning  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely  disregarded,  for  the  Biehop  of  Brestau,  a  snffragan  of  the 
metrópolis  of  Gnesen,  in  opening  his  diocesan  synod  in  1580,  still 
complained  that  many  of  his  clergy  were  guilty  of  this  perversi^, 
and  he  was  at  some  pains  to  disavow  any  complicity  with  it,  or  any 
connivance  at  the  licentiousness  which  was  prevalent  among  the  un- 
married.*  In  1591  the  aynod  of  Olmatz  asserted  that  many  clra-ks 
in  holj  orders  contracted  pretended  marriagea,  and  were  not  ashamed 
of  the  fejniliea  growing  up  publicly  around  them,  while  othera  indulged 
in  scandaíoua  concubinage  with  women,  whom  they  stjled  house- 
keepera  or  cooks,  In  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
afFaJrs,  the  synod  manifcsted  its  estimation  of  the  moráis  of  the 
priesthood  by  renewing  the  hideous  suggestiona  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  for  pastora  were  allowed  to  have 
near  them  the  female  relativos  authorized  by  the  Nicene  canona,  bnt, 


'  Stattit.  Bural.  Julii  "Wiroebui^.  P. 
III.  o.  iv.  (Gropp  Soript.  Rar.  Wiroe- 
bvire.  I.  471-4).  It  is  somewliat  re- 
markable  that  Bialiop  Julius  attributes 
tbe  prohibitioii  of  marriage  to  the 
Couaeil  of  ITicffia.  After  describing 
the  eusUini  of  the  Greek  church,  he 
prooeeds,  "  Permisaio  Tero  et  consue- 
tudo  illa  duravit  usque  ad  Nie^num 
coneilium,  in  quo  general!  decreto 
abrógala   eat,   statutumque  ne    aliquis 


habens  usorom  eonsecretur  eaoerdos " 
—a  falsiflcation  which  ia  equallj  singu- 
lar, whether  ¡t  proceeded  from  ignor- 
ance or  fraud,  and  an  admiaaion  that 
oelibacy  was  not  of  aposb'he  orígio 
which  was  rare  in  a  Oatholio  prelate  of 
tbat  períod. 

(Hartz- 

.      1680 
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in  view  of  the  assaulte  of  the  tempter,  were  prudently  adviaed  not 
to  let  them  reside  in  their  houses.'  The  disregard  of  the  Tridentine 
canon  continued,  and  as  late  aa  1628,  at  the  synod  of  Osnabruck, 
the  orator  who  opened  the  proceedings  inveighed  in  the  vilest  terms 
againat  the  female  companions  of  the  clergy,  who  not  onlj  occupied 
the  position  of  wives,  but  were  even  dignified  with  the  title.* 

Even  in  Spain,  under  Phiiip  II.,  the  new  ideas  had  penetrated, 
and  priestly  marriages  became  sufficiently  numeroas  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  Inquisition  to  add  to  its  "  Edict  of  Denunciations," 
which  was  read  during  Lent  in  every  church,  a  command  to  reveal 
to  the  authorities  any  case  of  marriage  oa  the  part  of  monks  or  of 
s  in  holy  orders,' 


We  have  seen  above  that  the  highest  authorities  in  the  church  did 
not  hesitat«  openly  to  attribute  the  origin  and  success  of  the  Refor- 
jnation  to  the  scandalous  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  hody.  The 
council  of  Trent  had  not  resulted  in  removing  the  scandal,  and  clear- 
sighted  prelates  were  not  wanting  who  proclaimed  that  the  same 
causes  continued  to  opérate  and  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Anthony, 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  in  his  synod  of  1565,  took  occasion  to  declare 
that  the  misfortunes  of  the  church  were  attributable  to  the  dissolute- 
ness  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  estirpation  of  heresy  could  best  he 
effected  by  reforming  the  depraved  moráis  and  filthy  Uves  of  ecclesi- 
astics>  At  the  council  of  Saizburg,  in  1569,  Chriatopher  Spaiidel, 
in  the  closing  addrees,  asked  the  asaembled  prelatea  what  title  was 
more  contemptible  or  more  odious  tham  that  of  priest  in  consequence 
of  the  ¡Ícense  in  which  the  clergy  as  a  body  indulged.*  The  clergy 
of  Franco,  assembled  at  Melun  in  July,  1579,  when  addressing  Henry 
III.  with  a  request  for  the  puhlication  of  the  council  of  Trent,  assured 
him  that  the  heresy  which  afflicted  Christendom  was  caused  by  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  and  that  it  could  only  he  eradicated  by  a 


m.    1591    . 


'  Synod.  Oanabrug.  ann.  1628  (Har 
heim  IX.  431). — As  usual,  a  distinoti 
U  drawn  between  those  who  ti 
forraed  permanent,  though  illicit  c< 
mections,  »nd   othera  who  iodulged 


license — "  alii   i 


aoluti  lascivia,  tanquam  equi 


Íropatulo  Bunt ;   qu«  vero  in 
unt    ab    ipsÍB,    turpo    est  et 
dioere." 

Llórente,  Histoire  Critique  de  l'In- 
quisition  d'Éspagne,  Chap.  xxviii. 
■    ^iii.  No.  7. 

Stalut.  Diceces.  Pragena.  aun.  1565 
(Hartzheim  VII.  í"" 


Synod.  Saliiburg.  t 
mVII.  407). 


n.  1569  (Hartz- 
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tLorough  reformation.*  Thongh  the  Inquisition  took  care  that  Spain 
should  not  be  mnch  troubled  bj  herética,  jet  the  sjnod  of  Orihuella, 
in  1600,  declared  tbat  the  concubinage  practised  by  eccleaiaatics  was 
the  principal  source  of  popidar  animositj  and  complaint  against  them.^ 
These  complaints  were  general.  In  1599,  Cuyck,  Bisbop  of  Eure- 
monde,  published  a  work  aimed  at  concubinary  priests,  in  which  he 
assurcd  thena  tbat  tbey  and  tbeir  predecessors  were  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  and  devastation  of  the  Netberlands  for  the  last  thirty  years,  for 
their  vices  had  led  to  the  contempt  felt  for  the  clergy,  and  thns  to 
the  heresy  which  had  caused  the  civil  wars.  Thoee  who  kept  their 
V0W8  he  asserts  to  be  as  rare  as  the  grapea  that  can  be  gleaned  after 
the  vintage  or  the  olives  left  añer  gathering  the  crop ;  but  the  only 
remedy  he  can  suggest  is  increased  vigilance  and  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  prelates.'  Evidently,  the  Tridentine  canons  had  thus  far  been 
a  failure.  In  1609,  at  the  synod  of  Constance,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ham- 
erer,  in  an  ofBcial  oration  to  the  assembled  prelates,  deplored  the 
continued  spread  of  heresy,  which  he  boldly  told  them  was  caused 
by  the  perpetually  increasing  immorality  that  pervaded  all  classes 
of  the  priesthood.  The  Reformation  had  begun,  had  derived  ita 
Btrength,  and  was  still  proapering  through  their  weakness,  which 
rendered  them  odious  to  the  people,  and  made  the  Catholic  religión 
a  by-word  and  a  shame.'  In  1610,  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  in  a 
synodal  address,  agreed  with  Biahop  Cuyck  in  attributing  the  evils 
■which  had  so  grievously  afflicted  the  church  of  Flanders  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  to  the  same  cause,  and,  while  reeounting  the  varioua 
Bucceasive  eflbrts  at  internal  reform  made  sinee  the  council  of  Trent, 
he  pronounced  each  one  to  baye  been  a  failure  in  consequence  of  the 
incurable  obstinacy  of  the  clergy.'  Damhouder,  a  celebrated  juris- 
coDsalt  of  Flanders,  whose  unquestioned  piety  and  orthodoxy  gained 
for  him  the  confidence  of  Charles  V,  and  Philip  II,,  does  not  hesi- 
tate  to  speak  of  the  clergy  of  bis  time  as  men  who  rarely  hved  up 
to  their  professions,  and  who  as  a  general  rule  were  acoundrels  dia- 
tinguiahed  for  their  indulgence  in  all  manner  of  evil.*     In  a  similar 


'  Le  Plat,  Vil.  238. 

'  Sínod.  Oriolan.  ann.  1600  cap. 
:iivui.  (Aguirre,  TI.  457). 

'  Henr.  Cuyckii  Speculum  Concu- 
ilnariorum  Saoerdotura,  Monachomm 
lc  Cleríoonim  ;  CoIoniEe,  1599. 


Dr.  Majer,  8.  J.,  thouglim 
in   his   deductions,   waa    equally    out- 
spoken    ¡n    his    de nunei aliona   of   the 
wicfcednees  of  the  clergy  (Ibid.  p.  831). 

'  Svnod.  Antverp.  ann.  ISIO  (Hartz- 
heim  VIH.  979). 

'  Damhouder.  Berum  Crimin.  Pniiia 
cap.  iKxvii,  No.  25  {Aatveip,  1601). 
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mood  the  Bishop  of  Bois-le-Duc,  in  opening  Iiia  synod  of  1612,  de- 
clared  that  the  Bcandaíous  lives  of  the  eccleaiastics  were  a  source  of 
corniption  to  the  laity  and  a  direct  eneourageraent  of  heresy.'  So, 
iu;  1625,  the  sjnod  of  Osnabmck  gave  as  its  reason  for  endeavoring 
to  enforce  the  Tridentine  canons  that  the  true  religión  was  despiaed 
OD  account  of  the  depraved  moráis  of  ita  miniatera,  whoae  crimes 
were  a  Bufficient  espianation  of  the  etubbornneaa  of  the  herética. 
So  little  concealment  of  their  frailty  was  thought  necessarj  that  they 
openlj  enriched  their  children  from  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
and  decked  their  concubinea  with  ornamenta  and  veatmenta  taken 
from  the  holj  imagea,  even  aa  we  have  aeen  was  the  cnatom  among 
the  Anglo-Saxona  of  the  tenth  centurj.* 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  proved  a  more  effectual  bar  to  the  spread 
of  hereay  than  theae  fruitless  eflbrta  to  cure  the  incurable  malady  of 
the  church.  After  the  Peace  of  Weatphalia,  there  was  no  fiírther 
need  to  appeal  to  the  dread  of  proaelyting  Lutheranism  as  a  stimulua 
to  virtue,  but  still  the  aame  procesa  of  reasoning  appears  in  exhorta^ 
tions  to  regain  the  forfeited  reapect  of  the  community.  Thus,  in 
1652,  the  Bishop  of  Munster  expresaed  hia  horror  at  the  obstinacy 
with  which,  in  spite  of  finea,  edicts,  and  canons,  his  clergy  persiated 
in  retaining  their  concubinea,  and  he  declared  that  the  discordance 
between  the  professions  and  the  practice  of  the  priesthood  rendered 
them  a  stench  in  the  nostrila  of  the  people  and  destrojed  the  au- 
thority  of  religión  itaelf  ;*  and  in  1662  the  aynod  of  Cologne  deplored 
that  the  notorious  want  of  reapect  felt  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  was 
the  direct  reanlt  of  their  own  immorality.*  A  doctrine  even  aprang 
up  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  requisite  to  forcé  a  concubinarian  to 
eject  hia  companion  if  abe  was  usefiíl  to  bim  in  his  housekeeping  or  if 
it  would  he  diflicult  for  him  to  obtain  anotber  servant ;  and  this  be- 
came  eufficiently  formidable  to  entiüe  it  to  a  place  among  the  errors 
of  belief  formally  condemned  by  the  Román  Inquiaition  in  ite  decree 
ofMarch,1666.= 

In  France  the  influence  of  the  Tridentine  canons  had  been  equally 
Bnsatisfactory,     At  a  royal  council  held  in  1560,  which  resolved 

2       '  Synod.    Monastcriens.    ann.    1652 
(Hartzheim  15.  789-7). 

'Synod.   Cuabrug.  aun   1625  cap.        '  Sí"^-.?''!^"-^"- f^^?|- í";,?^*' 
T.,   if  Hartzheim    IX.   350.-SynoS.    I.  cap.  U  iii.  (Hartaheim  IX.  1006). 
Osnabrug.  ann,  1928  (Ibid,  p.  428). 
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upon  the  assembly  of  tlie  Statea  at  Orleans,  Charles  de  Marillae, 
p  of  Vienne,  declared  that  ecclesiaatical  discipline  was  almost 
te,  and  that  no  previous  time  had  seen  ecandals  so  frequent  or 
tlie  life  of  the  clergy  so  reprehensible.^  From  the  proceedings  oí 
the  Huguenot  Synod  of  Poitiers,  in  1560,  it  is  evident  that  priests 
not  infrequently  secretly  married  their  concubines,  and,  when  the 
woDian  waa  a  Calvinist,  her  equivoca!  position  became  a  matter  of 
grave  consideration  with  her  church."  The  only  result  of  the  Col- 
loquj  of  Poisay,  in  1561,  was  that  Catherine  de  Mediéis  prevailed 
lipón  the  bishops  to  preaent  a  request  to  the  king  asking  him  to  use 
his  influenee  with  the  pope  to  concede  the  marriagc  of  pricats  and 
the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  Meana  were  found,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  prevent  the  former  of  these  demands  from  being  made,  while  the 
latter,  when  presented,  waa  peremptorily  refused.'  In  the  exísting 
conditioQ  of  alTairs,  the  council  of  Trent  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  effect  much,  for,  as  the  orthodox  Claude  d'Espence 
informa  ua,  the  French  prelates,  lite  the  Germans,  were  in  the  habit 
of  colleeting  the  "  cullagium"  from  all  their  priests  and  informing 
those  who  did  not  keep  concubines  that  they  might  do  eo  if  they 
liked,  but  must  pay  the  license-money,  whether  or  no.*  In  1564, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  not  long  after  his  retum  from  the  council, 
held  a  provincial  synod  at  Kheims,  where  he  contented  himself  with 
declaring  that  the  ancient  canona  enjoining  chastity  should  be  en- 
forced."  The  next  year,  1565,  a  synod  held  at  Cambray  reduced  the 
penal tiea  to  a  mínimum,  and  afforded  every  opportunity  for  purchasing 
immunity,  by  enacting  that  thoae  who  consorted  with  loóse  women, 
and  who  remained  obdurate  to  wamings  and  reprehensión,  should  be 
punished  at  the  pleaaure  of  the  officials.'  In  two  yeara  more  the 
same  council  was  fain  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  r 
the  concubines  of  itg  clergy' — a  course  again  suggested  as  1 


'  Píeire  de  la  PUce,  Estat,  de  Eelig. 
'  Quick,  Synod.  Gall.  Keform.  I.  18- 


*  ChavRrd,  Le  Célibatdes  Prétres.  p. 
áOI. 

s  Concil.  Kemens.  ann,  156i,  Stat. 
rvii.  (Harduin.  X.  477). 

'  Concil.  Camerac.  ann.  1565,  Eubr. 


Tin.  c.  8. — At  thia  council,  which  -waa 
held  in  June,  1665,  the  council  of 
Trent  waa  formally  adopted.  As  form- 
ing  part  of  Flandre  Frantaise,  Cam- 
bray  niaj   properly  be   considered    as 


compelled  to  surrender  his  eovereignty, 
und  till  a  hundred  years  later  it  con- 
tinued  under  Spanisí  dominión. 

'  Concil.  Camerac.  ann.  1667  c.  iii. 
(Hartzheim  Vil.  216). 
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1631.^  The  terms  in  ftliic!!  Claude,  Eishop  of  Evreux,  at  his  sjnod 
of  1576,  announced  his  intentíon  of  taking  stepa  to  eject  those  who 
for  the  future  should  persist  in  their  immorality  show  üot  only  that 
Buch  measures  were  even  jet  an  innovation,  but  also  indícate  little 
probability  of  tbeir  being  auccessful."  The  council  of  Rheims,  in 
1583,  while  proclaiming  that  the  Tridentine  caiions  shall  be  enforced 
on  all  concubinary  priesta,  manifests  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
amount  of  respect  which  they  wiil  receive  in  threatening  that  those 
who  are  contumacious  shal!  be  subdued  by  the  secular  arm.^  The 
council  of  Tours,  in  the  same  year,  deplores  that  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical  body  is  regarded  with  aversión  bj  the  good  and  pious  on 
account  of  the  scandals  perpetrated  bj  a  portion  of  them.  To  cure 
this  evil,  the  rosidence  of  suspected  women,  even  when  connected  by 
blood,  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  of  the  chüdren  acknowledged  to  be 
aprung  from  such  uniona,  and  varioua  peualties  are  denounced  against 
offenders.*  The  council  of  Avignon,  in  1594,  declares  that  the  nu- 
merous  decrees  relative  to  the  moráis  and  mannera  of  the  clergy  are 
either  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  then  proceeds  to  forbid  the  resi- 
dence  of  suspected  women.'  That  of  Eordeaux,  in  1624,  earnestlj 
wama  the  clergy  of  the  province  not  to  allow  their  sisters  and  nieces 
to  Uve  in  their  houses,  and  especially  not  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  them ;  *  and  various  other  syuods  held  dnring  the  period  repeated 
the  well-known  regulations  on  the  subject,  which  are  only  of  interest 
as  showing  how  little  they  were  respected,' 

lío  one,  in  laet,  wLo  is  famihar  with  the  popular  literature  of 
France  during  that  period  can  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical  body  was  hopelessly  infected  with  the  corruption  which,  ema- 
nating  from  the  foulest  court  in  Christendom,  spread  its  contagión 
throughout  the  land.  If  Eabelaia  and  Eonaventure  des  Periers 
reflect  the  depravity  which  waa  universal  under  Franeis  I,,  Bran- 


>  Synod.  Camerae.  ann.  1631  Tit. 
XTiii.  o.  siv.  (Ibid.  IX.  562). 

»  ClaudÜ  Episc.  Ebroicens.  Statut. 
cap.  III.  J  1  I  MigEe's  Patrol.  Tom.  147 
pp.  244-5.) 

°  Concil.  Remens.  ann.  1583  cap, 
xvili.  §  5  (Harduin.  X  1293). 

'  Concil.  Turón,  ann.  1583  cap.  xv. 
(Ibid.  p.  1481). 

*  Concil.  Avenionens.  ann.  1694  can. 
iiiii.  (Ibid.  p.  1864). 


'  Synod.  Tornacens.  ann.  1574  Tit. 
xii.  c.  5,  6,  7  (Hartzheim  VII.  780). 
— Synod.  Audomarens.  ann.  1583  TíIn 
jtvi.  e.  2  (Ibid.  Til.  947).  Concil. 
Burdigalens.  ann.  1583  can.  ni.  (Hat^ 
duin.  X.  1860).—  Concil.  Bituricens. 
ann.  1564  Tit.  xlii.  can.  1-4  {Ibid.  X. 
1508-4).— Concil.  Aquens.  ann.  1585 
cap.  da  Vit.  et  Honéstate  Cleric.  (Ibid. 
X.  1547).— Concil.  Narbonnens,  ann. 
1609  cap.  :xli.  (Ibid.  XI.  96). 
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t6me,  Beroalde  de  Verville  and  Koel  du  Fail  continué  tfie  record  of 
infamy  nnder  Catherine  de  Mediéis  and  her  childrcn.'  The  gene- 
alogj  of  sin  Í8  carried  on  by  Tallemant  des  Réaux,  Euasj-Rabutin, 
and  the  crowd  of  menioir  writers  who  flouriahed  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  Frencli  literatnre.  Into  these  common  sewera  of  iniquity  it  ia 
not  worth  our  while  to  penétrate ;  but,  when  the  higb  places  in  tbe 
bierarcby  were  filled  witb  men  to  wbom  tbe  very  ñame  of  virtue  was 
a  jest,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude  tbat  the  bumbler  membera 
of  tbe  cburch  were  equallj  regardless  of  tbeir  obligations  to  God 
and  man. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  tbat  tbe  standard  of  ecclesiasticai  moráis 
had  not  been  raised  by  the  eSbrta  of  the  Tridsntine  fatbers,  and  yet 
a  atudy  of  the  records  of  cburcb  discipline  sbows  tbat  witb  the 
increasing  decency  and  refinement  of  aociety  during  the  aeventeenth 
and  eigbteentb  centuries  tbe  open  and  cynical  manifeatations  of 
lácense  among  the  clergy  became  gradually  rarer.  It  may  well  be 
doubted,  neverthelesa,  wbether  tbeir  livea  were  in  reallty  much  purer. 
A  few  spasmodic  efFortB  were  made  to  enforce  tbe  Nicene  canon,  pro- 
hibiting  the  residence  of  women,  but  tbey  were  utterly  fruitless,  and 
were  so  recognízed  by  all  partiea ;  and  tbe  energies  of  the  arcb-priests 
and  bishopa  were  directed  to  regulating  the  cbaracter  of  the  hand- 
maidens,  wbo  were  admítted  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  The  devices 
employed  for  this  purpose  were  varied,  and  repeated  with  a  frequency 
whicb  showa  tbeir  insufficieney;  and  it  would  be  acaree  worth  our 
while  to  do  more  than  indícate  some  sonreea  of  reference  for  tbe 
curioTia  student  who  may  wish  to  foUow  up  tbe  reiteration  whicb  we 
bave  traced  already  through  so  many  aucceasive  centuries.*     Among 

'  Du  Fail,  whose  hlgh  official  posi- 
tion  in  the  Parlement  of  Bennes  pre- 
eludes  tíie  supposition  of  any  tendencj 
to  Calviniam,  devotea  one  of  bis  di»- 
courses  (Gontes  et  Discoura  d'Eutrapel 
lío.  IS.)  to  the  evils  entailed  by  celi- 
bacj   on   the  churcb   and  on  society, 

Juoting  the  eiclamation  of  Catiinal 
lontarini  to  Velly  the  Prenoh  ambas- 
sador,  "O  qum  mala  attulit  in  ecclesía 
cielibatus  ille  I  "  It  is  true  that  such 
Glories  AS  "Frater  Feeisti"  are  not 
hiatorieal  documenta,  yet  they  have 
tbeir  valuB  as  indicating  the  drift  of 
public  feeling  and  the  convietiona  foroed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  clerical  profession. 
The  same  lessoa  íb  taught  by  Boccaccio, 


Piera  Ploughman,  Chaucer,  Poggio,  the 
Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  ana  all  the 
other  records  of  the  interior  life  of  tha 
14th,  IStb,  and  16th  centurias. 


...  '.(Ibid.  1.118).- 

Synod.  I-OTaniens.  ann,  1674  (Ibid.  1. 
191).  — Synod.  Provin.  Meehlin.  ann. 
1607  Tit.  iTiii.  e.  viii.  (Ibid.  1. 395].— 
Synod.  Ditecea.  Mechlin.  ann.  1607  TiL 


271).  —  Tertia  Oongregat.  Épisc.  ann. 
1621  {Ibid.  I.  466).— Ihid.  I.  614. 
Synod.  Augiutan,  ann.  1587  P.  iii. 
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them,  however,  one  new  feature  shows  itself,  which  indicates  the 
growing  respect  paid  to  the  appearance  of  decency — eomplainta  that 
coucTibiues  are  kept  under  the  guise  of  siatera  and  nieces. 

That  the  moaastie  orders  had  profited  more  than  the  secular  clergy 
by  the  Tridentine  reformation  may  well  be  doubted.  Laurent  de  Pej- 
rinnis,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Order  of  Minims,  in  1668,  issued  a 
code  of  regulatioDS  in  which  he  showed  that  scandal  was  more 
dreaded  than  sin  when  he  promulgated  an  exemption  from  excom- 
munieation  in  favor  of  thoae  brethren  who,  when  about  to  yield  to 
the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  or  to  commit  theft,  prudently  laid  aside 
the  monastic  habit,'  Another  celebrated  jurist  of  the  same  Order 
bears  testimonj  to  the  demoralization  of  his  brethren  when  he  de- 
clares that  if  the  aevere  punishments  providcd  for  unchastity  by  the 
statutes  were  enforccd  thej  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  all  the 
s  congregationa.^ 


In  the  New  World  the  licentiousness  of  the  prieathood,  as  might 
be  expected,  began  to  vex  the  infant  church  as  soon  as  it  was  organ- 
ized  among  the  heathen.     The  earliest  sjnoda  and  councils  which 


c.  ii.  (Hartzheira  VIL  1821.— Synod. 
Constant.  ann.  1567  F.  n.  Tít.  i,  c.  B 
(Ibid.  VII.  641).~Synod.  Ruremond. 
ftnn.  1570  (Ibid.  VII.  653).— Sjnüd. 
Boaeodunens.  ann.  1571  Tit.  iiv.  c 
ii.  (Ib¡d.  TU.  728).— Synod.  War- 
miens.  ftnn.  1677  c.  i.  (Ibid.  Vil.  871). 
—Synod.  Mett«ns.  ann.  1«04  c.  xlviü., 
liii„  Ixii.  Sibid.  X.  768-70).— Synod. 
Briiiens.  ann.  1603  De  discip.  cter. 
c  STÜi.  (Ibid.  VIII.  576).— Synod. 
Namurcens.  ann.  1604  Tit.  Tin.  c.  vi. 
(Ibid.  VIH.  623).— Synod.  Constant. 
ann.  1609  F.  ii.  Tit.  xvü.  c.  7  (Ibid. 
VIII.  S06).— Synod.  Metidas,  ann. 
1610  Tit.  XI.  c.  XI.  (Ibid.  VIII.  962).- 
Synod.  Antvem.  ann.  1610  Tit.  XTn. 
c.  vi.  (Ibid.  VlII.  lOOS).— Statut. 
Visitat.  Salisburgena.  ann.  1616  Tit. 
I.  c.  vi.  (Ibid.  IX.  266).— Synod. 
IprenB.  ann.  1629  c.  xx.  (Ibid.  15. 
496).- Synod.  Namurcena.  ann.  1689 
Tit.  xis.  c.  is..  X.  (Ibid.  IX.  592-3).— 
Synod.  Audoniftr.  ann.  1640  Tit.  XIT. 
c  vii.  (Ibid.  X.  802).— Synod.  Colon, 
ann.  1651  F.  ii.  c.  li.  5  1  (Ibid.  IX. 
742).— Synod.  Hildeaheim.  ann.  1652 
(Ibid.  fX.  80&-6).— Synod.  Colon, 
ann.  1662  P.  III.  Tit.  ii.  c.  1,  2,  8 
(Ibid.   IS,   1008-11).— Statut.  Synod. 


xiv.  (Ibid.  X.  60).— Statut.  Synod. 
Argentinens.  ann.  1687  De  elerioia 
addit.  I.  (Ibid.  X.  180).— Synod. 
Brugene.  ann.  1693  Tit  v.  g  2  (Ibid. 
X,  202).— Cod.  Canon.  Mettena.  ann. 
1699  Tit.  XI.  o.  xvüi.  (Ibid.  X.  245).— 
Synod.  Bisuntin.  ann.  1707  Tít,  il.  e. 
ixv.  (Ibid.  X.  291).— Synod.  Cul- 
mena.  et  Pomeaan.  ann.  1745  o.  ix. 
(Ibid.  X.  517). 
Concil.  Toletan.  i 


V1>É 


;    Aet.  ■ 


■   Act.  k. 


1565  Tit.  II.  cap.  xviü., 
(Ib.  425).— Concil.  Toletan.  ann, 
1582  Act.  III.  Deoret.  xxxv.  (Ib.  VI. 
12). — Concil.  Tarraconena.  ann.  1591 
Lib.  1.  Tit.  viü. ;  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  ii. 
(Ib.  256, 271-3).— Synod.  Oriolan.  ann. 
1600  cap.  ixxiii.  (Ib.  456). 

'  Efttio  est  quia  tuno  non  dimittJt 
habitual  ut  periculose  vagetur,  sed  ut 
comraodius  fomieetur,  vel  liberius 
furetar. — Apud  C  Chabot,  Encyolo- 
pédie  Monastique  p.  24  (Faris,  1837). 

'  SpathftriuB,  Áurea  Methodua  cor- 
rigendi  regulares,  1625,  p.  67 — "  atque 
mea  sontentia,  in  totalem  ordinis  rui- 
nara et  destruetionem  singularum  relig- 
ionum  "  (Apud  Chabot.  op.  cit.  p.  96). 
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were  held  contain  the  customary  denunciations  of  concubinage  and 
prohibitions  for  ecclesiastics  to  keep  their  cbildren  in  their  housee, 
to  celébrate  their  baptisma  and  nuptials,  and  to  be  asaisted  by  tbem 
in  the  ministiy  of  the  altar.  Many,  as  we  are  infonned  by  the  first 
conncil  of  México,  held  in  1555,  brougbt  with  tbem  from  Spain  their 
concnbines  under  the  gídse  of  relativea.^  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever,  they  formed  connections  with  the  nativea. 

In  fact,  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  aubject  populations 
among  wbom  it«  ministers  veré  scattered  gaye  rise  to  fresh  problema, 
■which  the  church  sought  peraeveringly,  but  rainly,  to  solve.  Thus, 
in  New  Grenada,  before  the  conquest  waa  íairly  achieved,  Bishop 
Barrioa,  of  Santafé,  held  hia  first  aynod,  in  1556,  and  there,  after 
premising  that  the  fruita  of  religión  among  the  Indiana  depended 
upon  the  good  example  of  their  pastora,  he  proceeded  to  prohibit  any 
prieat  stationed  in  an  Indian  town  from  having  any  Indian  woman 
residing  in  hia  house ;  his  food  waa  to  be  cooked  by  men,  or,  if  tbis 
waa  impoaeible,  hia  female  servant  must  be  a  married  woman,  reaiding 
with  her  husband  under  another  roof^ — a  proviaion  repeated  by  the 
synod  of  Lima  in  1585,^  A  curioua  experiment  in  dealing  with  the 
troublea  arising  from  alavery  is  aeen  in  the  Mexican  canons,  which 
directed  that  if  an  ecclesiaatic  had  cbildren  by  his  alave,  the  owner- 
ship  of  the  woman  waa  to  be  transferred  to  the  church  and  the  cbil- 
dren were  to  be  aet  free.  It  will  be  remembered  (p.  178)  that  in 
1022  the  church  inaiatad  upon  the  continued  aerritude  of  clerical 
baatarda  whose  mothera  were  serfs  of  the  church;  and  the  contraat 
between  this  and  the  regulation  which  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the 
cbildren  as  a  puniahment  infiicted  upon  the  fiíther  ia  perhaps  the 
Borrieat  exhibit  that  could  be  made  of  the  charactcr  of  those  wbo  were 
engaged  in  apreading  the  teachinga  of  Christ  among  the  heathen,* 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  heroic  aelf-devotion  was 
ahown  in  the  efforta  made  to  convert  the  new  subjects  «f  Spain,  it  is 
equally  unqueationable  that  a  majority  of  the  ecclesiastica  who  aonght 


'  CoQcil.  Mexican.  I.  ann.  1556  cap. 
Ivii. — The  fltst  and  second  Meiiean 
Councila  are  aot  contained  in  Aguirre's 
collection,  but  were  printed,  together 
witli  the  third,  by  Archbishop  Loren- 
zana,  in  two  folio  volumes,  Meiico, 
1769.  The  Third  Council  has  also  been 
reprinted  in  Jtfeiico,  in  1868,  aa  a 
manual  of  exísting  local  eccleeiaetical 


'  ConstitucionesSinodalesdeSantafé, 
1656  cap.  IT.  (Groot,  Hint.  Eccles.  y 
Civil  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada,  T. 
I.  Append.  ¡i,  p.  497). 
-' '  Synod  Dioso.  Limeña.  III.  ann. 
1585  cap.  si.,  livii.  {Aguirre,  TI.  193, 
198). 

*  Concil,  IVIeiican.  I.  ann.  1665  cap. 
li.— Concil.  Meiican.  III.  ann.  1685 
Lib.  T.  Tit.  i.  J  8. 
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the  colonies  were  men  of  tlie  worat  descríption.  The  councils  held 
in  tbe  sevcral  provioces  deplore  the  evil  example  which  they  set  to 
their  newlj  converted  flocks,  and  the  regulations  which  were  iasued 
time  and  again  againat  their  exceases  show  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing  them  under  control.  In  Perú,  for  inatance,  when  in  1581  St. 
Toribio  oommenced  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  labor  as  ArchbÍBhop 
which  worthiiy  won  for  him  the  canonization  accorded  by  Benedict 
Xin.  in  1726,  two  councila  had  already  been  held  in  Lima,  one  in 
1552  and  the  other  in  1567,  which  had  eesayed  a  reformation  of 
moráis.  He,  in  tum,  lost  no  time  in  summoning  a  provincial 
council,  which  assembled  in  1583,  the  decrees  of  which,  in  their 
denunciation  of  all  manner  of  vices,  show  how  ineffectual  the  previ- 
ous  efforts  had  been.  The  clergy  were  not  disposed  to  submit  tamely 
to  the  new  restraints  which  Toribio  aonght  to  impose,  and,  while  the 
active  resistance  which  some  of  them  rajsed  was  subdued,  the  nnder- 
hand  managfement  of  others  was  so  far  successful  that  the  royal 
assent  to  tbe  proceedings  of  the  council  was  delajed  tiU  1591.' 
Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  Toribio,  who,  between  1583  and 
1604,  held  three  provincial  councila  and  ten  diocesan  synoda,  who 
three  times  peraonally  visited  every  portion  of  his  vast  archbishopríc, 
and  who  repeatedly  ordered  hia  vicars  to  send  secret  reporta  of  con- 
cubinary  and  dissolute  priests,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  provincial 
council  of  1601,  to  content  himaelf  with  renewing  the  regulations 
of  1583,  sorrowfully  observing  that  they  had  received  scant  obedi- 
ence,  and  that  consequently  the  corruption  and  abuses  prevalent 
among  the  clergy  deprived  them  of  usefiílness  among  their  Indian 
parishioners.^  We  can  thus  readily  underatand  the  grief  with  which 
the  honest  Fray  Gerónimo  de  Mendieta,  a  contemporary,  after  de- 
picting  the  eager  docility  with  which  the  natives  at  first  welcomed 
Christianitj,  contrasta  it  with  the  hatred  which  sprang  up  for  the 
very  ñame  of  Christian  when  they  realized  the  hopele^  wretched- 
neaa  of  their  poaition  under  their  new  taskmasters ;  and  the  Fray 
doea  not  conceal  the  fact  that  this  was  partly  owing  to  the  character 
of  some  of  the  clergy,  while  the  hett«r  ones  were  diaheartened  and 
cUacharged  their  trusts  mechanically,  without  expectation  of  accomp- 


»  Aguirre,  VI.  51,  65— The  c 
of  the  council  directed  against  c 
binase  &c.  are  Act.  iii,  c.  18,  1 
28,  24  (Ibid.  pp.  40-41). 


'  Synod.  Dicec.  Limens.  III.  ann. 
1585  cap.  xiivi.— Synod.  TIII.  ann. 
1594  cap.  xsxyi.— Jlloncil.  Provin. 
Limeña.  III.  ann.  1601  Act.  Ii.  Dectet. 
iv.  (Aguirre,  VI.  197-8,  436,  479). 
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lishing  good.'  This  condition  of  moráis  did  not  improve  witli  time. 
In  liis  ofBcial  report  of  1736,  the  Marques  del  Caatel-Fuerte,  Vice- 
roy  of  Peni,  remarks  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  of  Spanish 
blood  bom  in  the  coloniea  embraced  an  eccleaiastical  life,  aa  offering 
an  easier  and  more  assared  career  than  aoy  otlier.  Surrounded  by 
their  Indian  aubjects,  the  pastora  lived  in  luxury  and  license,  which 
their  Buperiors  did  üttle  or  nothing  to  check.  In  1728  the  civil 
poTfer  waa  ordered  to  make  an  inveetigation  into  the  moráis  of  the 
priesthood,  and  especiallj  to  designate  those  wboae  coneubinage  waa 
open  and  notorioua — an  invasión  of  the  sa^red  immunities  of  the 
church  which  provoked  a  storm  against  the  secular  authorities, 
although  only  an  examination  waa  proposed,  and  there  waa  no 
attempt  to  be  made  of  conviction  or  punishment.* 

That  the  monaetic  establishments  shared  in  the  general  dissolute- 
ness  we  may  fairly  conclude  when  we  aee  the  precautiona  which 
St.  Toribio  found  neceaaary  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  spouses  of 
Chriat.  Thua  one  regulation  providee  that  no  ecclesiaetic  shall  visit 
a  nun  wíthout  a  written  permiaaion,  to  be  granted  only  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  himaelf,  or  his  Provisor ;  and  so  little  confidence  did  he  feel 
in  the  guardians  whom  he  himself  appointed,  that  he  directa  that  tbe 
official  visitora  who  inspected  the  nunneries  should  not  enter  them 
wíthout  Bome  special  and  urgent  reason.* 

A  curious  rule  adopted  by  the  first  council  of  México  in  1555 
ehowa  how  much  more  scandal  was  dreaded  than  sin.  In  order,  as 
it  saya,  to  avert  danger  and  infamy  from  the  clerical  order  and  from 
married  women,  it  prohibits  the  Fiscal,  or  prosecuting  officer,  from 
taking  eognizance  of  cases  of  adaltery  committed  by  ecclesiaaties, 
unleaa  the  husband  be  a  consenting  party,  or  the  adulterer  makes 
public  boast  of  it,  or  the  fact  is  so  notorious  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence ;  and  even  when  action  thus  is  not  to  be  avoided, 
in  no  case  is  the  ñame  of  the  woman  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings.  The  Provisors,  however,  are  not  forbidden  to  take  notice 
of  Buch  crímes,  but  are  allowed  to  settle  them,  if  they  can,  with  all 
dne  discretion,*  As  might  be  expected  thcse  regulations,  by  giving 
practical  immunity,  led  to  an  increase  in  críme,  and  the  third  council 
of  México  in  1585  tella  us  that  many  of  the  clergy  indulged  in  it, 

'  Mendieta,  Historia  Eccles,  Indiana, 
Lib.  rv.  cap.  xhl.  (Meiico,  1870). 

*  Memorias  de  los  Tireyes  del  Perú, 
Lima,  1869,  T.  III.  pp.  63-70. 


•  Synod.   DÍíbc,    Limens.    III. 
1595  cap.  ili.— V.  ann.  1588  cap 
(Aguirre  VI.  198,  216). 


'  Concil.  Mexican.  I.  ann.  1655  cap. 
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in  preference  to  ordinary  concubinage,  in  the  confidence  that  they 
wouldnot  beprosecuted;butthe  amended  rule  adoptedby  the  Council 
to  meet  this  trouble  differs  so  little  from  its  predecessors,  that  we  may 
reaBonably  doubt  whether  it  was  followed  by  any  diminution  in  the 
evil.'  And  this,  judging  from  Rivera's  notea  to  his  edition  of  1859, 
is  the  existing  state  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  México,*  although  the 
Tridentine  canon  epecially  orders  the  Episcopal  Ordinaries  to  pro- 
ceed  ex  officio  in  aU  such  cases,  even  of  la 


The  church  of  the  post-Tridentine  period  began  to  find  a  darker 
and  more  dangeroua  sin  attract  cloBer  attention  than  of  oíd,  and  cali 
for  more  serious  efforts  to  prevent  its  ofiending  the  awaiened  con- 
aciousness  of  the  feithful.  The  power  of  the  confesaional,  one  of  the 
most  effective  instrumentalitiea  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  for 
enslaving  the  human  mind,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse  in  aexual 
relationa.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  the  hideous  suggestiveneaa 
of  the  penitentials  without  recognizing  how  fearfully  frequent  muat 
be  the  temptationa  aiiaing  between  confesaor  and  penitent,  Tíhile  their 
respective  relations  render  seduction  comparatively  easy,  and  un- 
spealtably  atrocious.*  To  deprive  such  relations  of  danger  requirra 
the  confessor  to  be  gifted  with  rare  purity  and  holiness,  and  when 
tbese  fiínetions  were  confided  to  men  auch  aa  thoae  who  composed  the 
sacerdotal  hody,  as  we  have  seen  it  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
result  waa  inevitable. 

The  scandals  of  the  confesaional  were  no  new  aource  of  tribulation 
to  the  church  and  the  people.  No  eooner  had  the  early  custom  of 
public  and  lay  confession  tended  to  fall  into  the  bánds  of  the  prieat- 
hood  than  it  waa  found  neoeasary  to  cali  attention  to  the  dangers 
thence  arising.  The  first  council  of  Toledo,  in  398,  forbida  any 
familiarity  between  the  virgins  dedicated  to  God  and  their  con- 
feasora.*     About  the  year  500,  Symmachua  calla  attention  to  the 


'  Concil.  Mexican.  III.  ann.  1585 
Lib.  V,  Tit.  X.  k  7- 

>  Notes  57  and  229,  pp,  452,  549. 

5  CoDcil.  Trident.  Seas.  XXIT.  De 
Eeforra.  Mattim.  c.  viii, — It  requires 
some  ftrtful 8peoijilpl™ding  on  the  pftrt 
of  Rivera  and  oí  tlie  authorities  on 
whoni  he  relies  to  reconcile  this  Meiicun 
laxity  with  the  iostructions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent. 

*  For  tlie  brutal  detaila  of  the  ques- 


tions  which  the  confeasor  was  reqnired 
to  aak  of  his  penitents,  female  as  well 
as  male,  see  Burchardí  Decretorum  Lib. 
XIX.  e.  V,     I  daré  not  give  even  a  spec- 


.„ f  the  confession  of  el     , 

aee  Sócrates,  H.  E.  v.  lii.,  and  Sozo- 
men,  H.  E.  yii.  ivÍ. — In  the  niath 
contury  it  was  etill  an  open  question 
whather  sacerdotal  c 
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spiñtual  affiníty  contracted  between  the  confessor  and  h¡s  penitent, 
rendering  th.e  ¿tter  his  daughter ;  be  aDudea  to  Silveater  as  having 
denouQced  guilty  relations  between  them,  and  proceeda  to  decree  not 
only  deposition  in  such  cásea,  but  life-long  penitence.*  As  sacer- 
dotal confession  graduaüy  beeame  eustomary,  a  decreta!  was  forged — 
wbetber  to  give  additional  authority  to  the  practice,  or  to  impresa 
npon  the  minds  of  confessors  the  necessity  of  pnidence — by  which 
the  ñame  of  Celestin  I.  was  used  for  a  regulation  confiscating  all  the 
posBessions  of  the  female  delinquent  aod  confining  her  in  a  monastery 
for  life,  while  the  seducer  was  warned  that  such  sin  with  hia  spiritual 
daughter  amounted  to  a  grave  caae  of  adultery,  for  which  he  mnst  be 
deposed  and  undergo  penance  for  twelve  years,  provided,  alwaya,  that 
the  fecta  had  beeome  known  to  the  people,*  thus  indicating  that  scandal 
rather  than  sin  waa  the  danger  most  dreaded. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  trouble  shouM  continué,  as  we  have  seen 
it  do  throughout  the  whole  hiatory  of  a  celibate  priesthood,'  That  it 
was  the  aubject  of  frequent  and  indígnant  reprehensión  on  the  part 
of  those  who  sought  to  elévate  and  pnrify  the  church  ■we  may  well 
believe.  Caiixíus  II.  freely  aaaumes  fche  perdition  of  the  priest  who 
thus  betraya  the  sacred  confidence  reposed  in  him,  denouneing  htm 
as  a  lion  devonring  eheep,  as  a  bear  attacking  a  traveller  who  has 
loat  hia  way,  as  a  fowler  apreading  lures  for  birds  and  attracting 
them  with  sweet  sounds,  while  the  woman  he  treats  not  as  a  partner 
in  guilt,  bnt  as  an  unfortunate  who  finds  destruction  where  she  is 
seeking  salvation.*  It  ia  observable  here  that  the  fault  ia  assumed 
to  lie  exclusively  with  the  confessor,  and  such  is  likewise  the  case  in 
the  eloquent  denunciationa  of  Savonarola,  who  declares  that  the 
Italian  cities  are  fdll  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  are 
constantly  seeking  to  entice  the  innocent  into  sin  by  all  the  arta  for 
which  their  spiritual  directorahip  afibrds  so  much  scope.''  The  extent 
to  whioh  the  evil  aometimes  grew  may  be  guesaed  from  a  case  men- 
tioned  by  Erasmas,  in  which  a  theologian  of  Louvain  refused  abaolu- 


esBary,  t.   Ooncil.   Cabillon.    II.   an 
818  c.  iixiii.  (Cf.  o.  XIV.  jtixii.). 
was  flnally  settled  and  auricular  co 
feasion  mtide  obligatory  by  the  Couní 
of  Lateran  ¡n  1215(Conoil.  Lateraneaa. 
IV.  ann.  1215  c.  iii.)- 

'  Gratian.  Caus.  xxr.  q.  i.  can.  8  — 
I  accept  this  decretal  as  eenuine  on 
Jaffé'B  authority,  tbough  its  authen- 
tícity  íeems  to  me  more  than  doubtful. 

■  Gratian.  Cftus,  ixx.  q.  i.  can.  B,  10. 


'  See  ante,  passira,  espeeially  p.  350. 

•  Caliiti  II.  Sena.  i.  de  S.  Jacob. 
(Migne'3  Patrolog.  T.  163  p.  1890).— 
The  genuineness  of  these  eermons  has 
beeodoubted,  but  they  are  unqaeation- 
ab!y,  if  not  by  Oaliitus,  by  a  wríter 
neacly  contemporary. 

*  Perrena,  Jéronie  Savonarole,  p.  71. 
also  Oomeliufl  Agrippa,  De  v  ani- 


«  Scientiar.  c.  Ixiv, 
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tíon  to  a  pastor  who  confessed  to  having  maintained  illicit  relationa 
with  no  lesa  tlian  two  hundred  nuns  confided  to  his  epiritual  charge,' 

The  view  wltich  vas  taken  of  this  crime  during  tlie  progresa  of  the 
Reformation  is  set  forth  in  a  work  on  the  Criminal  Canon  Law 
printed  in  Venice  in  1543,  which  intimates  that  improper  relationa 
between  a  confessor  and  his  penitenta  are  not  much  worae  than 
onÜnary  concubioage,  but  that  when  they  become  publicly  known 
they  should  be  aeverelj  punished  by  deprivation  and  imprisonment, 
seeing  that  their  notoriety  tends  to  prevent  men  from  allowing  their 
wivea  and  daughters  to  confesa,  and  esposes  the  sacrament  of  pení- 
tence  to  the  assaults  of  the  herética.'  It  was  probably  thia  worldly 
■wisdom  which  prevented  the  Council  of  Trent  from  alluding  specifi- 
cally  to  the  matter  and  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  a  crime  so 
heinouB,  for  assuredly  it  had  not  grown  leas  in  the  ever  increaaing 
license  of  the  age.  It  ia  rather  curious  that  in  Spain,  the  only 
kingdom  where  hereay  was  not  allowed  to  get  a  foothold,  the  trouble 
seema  to  have  been  greatest  and  to  have  first  called  for  special 
remedial  measurea.  Already,  in  1556,  Paul  IV.  had  addressed  a 
brief  to  the  Inquisitors  of  Grenada,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
frequeney  of  the  crime  and  assuming  that  confeasora  who  could  so 
abuse  their  office  must  hold  unorthodox  viewa  aa  to  the  saerament  of 
penitence,  which  rendered  them  suspect  of  hereay  and  thaa  brought 
them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office.  He  therefore  in- 
Btructed  the  Inquisitors  to  prosecute  such  offenders  zealously,  but  it 
was  deemed  bcst  not  to  attract  public  attention  to  a  matter  so  delicate, 
lest  the  faithful  sbould  be  detened  from  frequenting  the  confesaional. 
The  inveatigationa  were  aceordingly  prosecuted  in  secret,  and  the 
crimínala  were  privately  punished.' 

Enough  was  diacovered  to  show  that  the  trouble  was  general,  and 
in  1564  Pius  IV.  iasued  a  Bull  addressed  to  the  Inquisitor  General, 
in  whieh,  asauming  like  his  predecessor  that  the  offeuce  muat  be 
heretical,  he  authorized  the  Holy  OfBce  to  prosecute  it  throughout 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  revoked  all  immunities  which  the  monastie 
orders  might  enjoy  exempting  them  from  local  juriadiction.*  Thia 
brought  the  subject  formally  within  the  scope  of  the  Inquisition  which 


'  Limboroh  Híet.  Inquisitionia  p. 
84. 

'  Bemard.  Diaz  de  Luco  Praet. 
Cñmin.  Canon,  cap.  lxxy.,  i.xxvi. 
(Bd.  IMS,  pp.  72-3). 
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thenceforth  took  charge  of  it  in  tliose  countries  blessed  wítli  that 
institutjon.  In  some  portions  of  Spain  the  Inquisitors  added  the 
crime  of  "  Bolicitation  "  to  the  Ibt  of  offences  published  in  their  annual 
"  Edict  of  Denunciation,"  which  required  every  one,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  denounce  to  the  Holy  Office  ali  cases  of  which 
he  might  happen  to  be  cognizant,  Gonsalvo  relates  that  in  1563 
thÍ8  waa  done  in  Seville,  when  it  brought  such  a  crowd  of  a«cu8Íng 
women  to  the  Inquisitioo  that  twenty  Beeretaries  were  unabie  to  take 
down  the  depositions,  within  the  allotted  time  of  thirty  days,  and  the 
limit  had  to  be  extended  imtil  it  reacfaed  the  temí  of  four  montha, 
causing  ñoallj  so  great  a  popular  ferment  and  implicating  ao  large  a 
number  of  ecclesiastiea  that  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.^ 

Llórente  considers  this  to  be  an  exaggeration,  as  is  probably  the 
case,  but  he  admita  that  the  Consejo  de  la  Suprema  was  led  to  forbid 
the  inclusión  of  the  offence  in  the  Edict  of  Denunciation,  which 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  accusations,  and  this  prohibition 
was  repeated  in  1571,  in  the  hope  that  through  the  machinery  of  the 
episcopal  coarta  the  crime  would  be  snppressed;  but  this  expeetation 
proving  illuaory,  in  1576  the  Conseyo  ordered  the  crime  to  be  rein- 
stated  in  the  Edict.* 

In  1608  Paul  V.  seems  suddenly  to  have  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  extending  to  Portugal  the  means  employed  in  Spain,  and  he  issued 
to  the  Portuguese  Inquisitor  General  a  Bull  similar  in  purport  to  those 
of  his  predeceasors.  Little  was  accomplished,  even  in  theae  favored 
countries,  and  in  1622  Gregory  XV.  published  a  Bull  extending  to 
all  Christendom  the  provisions  of  the  previous  ones,  and  granting  to 
the  episcopal  courts  full  jurisdiction  over  all  aceuaed  of  "  solicitation," 
notwithatanding  whatever  immunities  they  might  otherwise  enjoj;  a 
Bingle  witness  was  pronounced  sufficient,  when  supported  by  circum- 
Btantial  evidence,  and  the  punishment  of  thoae  convicted  was  leñ  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  might  extend 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  condemnation  to  the  galleys  for  life,  or 
even  abandonment  to  the  secular  arm — that  Inquisitorial  euphuism 
for  the  fággot  and  the  atake."    Apparently  these  Bulla  received 


'  E^.  Gkinsalvii  Montan.  Inquisit. 
Hispan.  EiemplU  Illu8trt.tft,  pp,  184 
aqq.  (Ed.  Heidelbei^íe,  1567). 

'  Llórente,  loe.  cit.  Nos.  6-8. 

'  Bull.  UniTersi  Dominici  Gregis. 
(Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  III.  484). 

la  Spain,  by  the  Carta  Acordada  of 


Auc.  8d,  1629,  the  Bull  of  Gregory 
XV.  was  to  be  referted  to  in  the  Edict 
of  Denunciation ;  and  by  the  Carta  of 
Sept.  ]2th,  1634,  a  clause  was  Co  be 
added  to  the  Edict  to  the  effect  that 
notwithatanding  the  Bull,  the  offence 
was  resepved  ejciuaívely  to  the  Inquísi- 
iton. — Breve   Eesumen   de    las   Cartas 
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slender  attention,  for  in  1633  a  special  decree  directa  that  ttey  shall 
be  read  at  least  once  a  jear  and  an  emphatic  warning  be  given  in  a 
chapter  of  each  order,  and  swom  evidence  of  the  fact  be  transmitted 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Inquisition  at  Bome.^  Even  this  was  but 
partially  succeasfiíl.  Gregory's  Bul]  was  not  published  in  either 
France  or  Germany,  and  for  a  century  or  more  its  observance  through- 
out  those  regions  depended  entirely  upon  auch  biahops,  of  whom  there 
were  but  few,  who  might  see  fit  to  promúlgate  its  regulations  in  their 
individual  dioceses ; '  although  the  established  rule  of  the  church  pro- 
tected  the  criminal  by  not  permitting  a  woman  who  had  been  seduced 
in  the  confeasional  to  ñame  her  aeducer  to  another  confessor.^ 

Even  in  the  kingdoms  where  the  Bull  waa  legally  reeeived  and 
published,  its  provisions  in  practice  seem  to  have  been  held  as  directed 
almost  exclusively  against  thoae  who  might  be  foolish  enough  to  ¡ncur 
Buspicion  of  heresy  by  asserting  that  they  were  not  aware  of  their 
guilt.  While  the  Holy  Office  stretched  its  power  to  convict  and 
punish  all  the  wretched  heretics  whom  it  could  bring  within  its  grasp, 
it  waa  sÍDgularly  tender  of  those  whom  successive  popes  denounced 
aa  the  worst  of  offenders.  In  a  learned  work  on  the  aubject,  the 
author,  an  official  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  urgea  the  caution 
requisite  in  proceedings  which  affect  the  honor  of  eccieaiaatics,  bring- 
ing  scandal  and  grief  to  the  faithñd  and  glory  and  joy  to  the  heretic. 
As  the  accused  had  all  presumpíions  in  bis  fevor,  since  he  had  been 


Acordadas  antíquas  y  modernas,  dis- 
puesto por  Abecedario,  s.  v.  Solicitante 
(MS.  Bib.  Reg.  Hafliiens.  No.  2186,  p, 
2641.  That  the  Court  of  Eome  kept 
faitli  in  the  matter  of  solicitation  woutd 
seem  to  be  preved  by  a  oaae  oocumog 
in  1695  when  Dr.  Augustin  Velda, 
rector  of  La  Sallana  in  v  alencia  was 
accused  before  the  Inquisition,  and  fled 
to  Eome,  where  he  presented  himself 
to  the  Sácred  Congregation  and  was 
ordered  to  return.  This  he  did,  but 
with  what  resuU  ís  not  noted  (Ibid.  p. 
339).  [This  eseeedingly  intereating 
MS.  is  a  manual  for  use  in  one  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
oorapiled  about  tbe  year  1670,  with  notes 
bringing  it  down  to  the  middie  of  the 
18th  century.     I  take  this  occasion  of 


y  oblig 


men  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen,  of  tbe  Bodleían  Library 
of  Osford,  and  of  the  Royal  Library 


of  Munich,  for  their  courtesy  ¡n  com- 
municating  to  me  a  number  of  MSS.] 

'  Keferred  to  in  a  Decree  of  1745 
(Bullar.  Benedicti  XIT.  T.  I.  p.  291). 

'  Pontas,  Dicl.  de  Cas  de  Conscience, 
París,  1741,  T.  I,  p.  862.— Amort, 
Dict.  Selectt.  Casuum  Oonscientiie, 
Aüg.  Tind.  1783,  T.  I.  pp,  704-6. 
From  the  latter  we  leam  that  a  few 
years  previously  the  Francisca  ns  of 
Bavaria  had  agreed  to  receive  the  BulI 
in  30  far  as  to  prohibit  any  of  their 
confessors  from  absolving  a  penitent 
who  had  been  solicited  by  those  of  their 
own  order,  unleas  sbe  would  permit 
him  to  denounce  the  culprít  to  the 
Superior — ftn  example  which  the  writer 
wishes  were  followed  elsewhere,  as  it 
would  be  very  usfiíl  in  repressing  many 
scimdals  wbich  afflicted  the  Germán, 
church. 
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seleeted  for  tte  sacred  fiínctions  of  the  confeasional,  and  as  woiaen 
were  bj  nature  inconstant,  corruptible,  deceitful,  mendacioue,  and 
given  to  perjury,  he  concludea  that  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness 
is  wholly  inconclu8Íve ;  two  witnesses  of  good  character  may  justify 
the  aeciusion  of  the  accuaed,  either  in  priaon  or  in  his  own  convent 
or  honse,  but  four  were  necessary  to  his  conviction;  he  decidea 
adversely  the  question  whether  deficiency  of  evidence  can  be  supple- 
mented  by  torture;  and  he  cites  Potiphar's  wife  to  caution  his 
brethren  against  lending  too  hasty  credence  to  aecusations  which 
may  be  only  the  revengeful  promptings  of  a  baffled  tempter.'  Casuista 
were  found  to  argüe  that  the  solicitation  must  occur  during  the  act 
of  confession  itself  to  bring  the  accused  within  the  words  of  the 
papal  decrees,  which  were  not  applicable  even  if  it  took  plaee  in  the 
confesflional  immediately  before  the  woman  commenced  to  confesa,  or 
immediately  aíler  she  had  received  absolution.'  The  accueed  who 
denied,  might  be  ahown  the  torture,  but  could  not  be  exposed  to  it, 
and  if  punished,  his  punishment  must  be  secret,  so  as  not  to  give  riae 
to  popular  disquiet.^  In  Spain,  when  the  local  tribunal  had  agreed 
upon  a  sentenoe,  it  could  not  be  oxecuted  without  referring  the  caae 
and  all  the  evidence  to  the  Conseyo  de  la  Suprema  ;*  but  the  sentence 
which  was  thua  so  careíully  to  be  considered,  was  not  usually 
severe.  Some  instructions  on  the  subjeet  iasued  in  1577,  after 
premising  that  there  must  be  neither  public  penitence  ñor  appear- 
ance  in  an  auto  de  fé,  and  that  the  sentence,  unlike  that  of  herética, 
muat  be  made  known  only  to  the  ecclesiastica  of  the  place,  proceed 
to  átate  that  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  the  guilty  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Tribunal,  except  that  he  ia  obliged  to  abjure  the  im- 
plied  hereay  and  is  prohibited  from  hearing  confessions  in  the  inture. 
Whether  he  is  to  be  suspended  from  administering  the  other  saera- 
ments,  or  from  preaching,  and  whether  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  Or 
baniahed  from  the  place  of  his  orime,  must  depend  upon  the  gravity 
of  the  offence,  In  grave  cases,  secular  priesta  may  be  punished  by 
aeciusion,  or  deprivation  of  fUnction  or  benefice,  or  pecuniary  finea, 
with  discipline,  aecret  prayera  and  fasting ;  and  monks  may  be  visited 
with  the  discipline,  removal  from  the  scene  of  their  misdeeds,  sua- 


'  Kod.  &  Cunlia  pro  SS.  D.  K.  PP. 
Pauli  V.  Statuto  nuper  eraiseo  in  Con- 
feasarioa  Feminas  solicitantea  Qiuest. 
ixii.  No.  3;  xxiir.  No,  4,  6,  G.  8,  ÍI, 
12,  14  (4to.  Benavente  1611). 

*  Ant.  de  Sousa  Opuso,  circa  Gonatit. 


Pauli  PP,  V.  in  Confesaaríoa  allicientes 

eto,  ito.Ulyssip,  1623|Tract.  r.oap.  iviü. 

•  Ibid,  Tract.  II.  cap.  iviii.  No.  9-12, 
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pensión  or  privation  of  orders,  of  the  privilege  of  voting  in  their 
convents,  and  relegation  to  the  last  place  in  the  choir  and  refectorj.^ 
AIl  tliis  manifests  not  only  a  provident  care  to  prevent  scandal  among 
the  íaithfiíl,  but  a  singular  toieranco  of  crime  when  compared  with 
the  eeverity  which  characterized  the  ordinarj  operationa  of  the  Inqui- 
eition,  in  lapses  of  faith  however  slight.  A  man  who  asaerted  that 
simple  fomication  vas  not  a  mortal  sin  was  treated  as  a  heretic  and 
"relaxed"  or  " reconciled,"  with  all  the  tremendous  conaequent 
penalties  upon  him  and  his  posterity;  and  it  is  significant  in  manj 
■ways  to  ohaerve  that  a  culprit  guilty  of  prostituting  the  confesaional 
to  seduce  his  apiritual  daughters  was  to  be  punished  by  being  made 
to  take  the  loweat  aeat  úi  the  choir,  Thia  misplaced  lenity  was  more 
than  carried  out  in  practice.  According  to  Llórente,  the  records  of 
the  Inqnisition  show  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  those  accused  were 
convicted;  and  even  when  convicted  it  waa  not  unusual  for  the  con- 
vict,  through  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  Inquisitors  General, 
to  obtain  a  removal  of  the  interdiction  of  hearing  confessions.'  In 
one  case  of  special  atrocity  which  occurred  under  the  eyes  of  Llórente 
himself,  the  culprit,  in  addition  to  the  discipline,  deprivation  of  vote, 
and  degradation  to  the  lowest  seat  in  the  choir  (he  had  been  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Capuchins  of  New  Grenada),  was  condemned  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  in  a  convent  of  his  own  order — a  most  inade- 
quate  penalty  for  a  man  who  had  seduced  thirteen  nuna  in  a  convent 
under  his  spiritual  guardianship.*  In  the  horrible  affair  of  Corella, 
which  occurred  in  1743,  it  is  trae  that  the  Abbeas,  Doña  Águeda  de 
Luna,  died  under  the  torture;  and  her  principal  aceomplice,  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Vega,  after  being  tortured  in  his  examination,  was 
declared  suspect  in  the  higheat  degree  and  was  confined  in  the  desert 
convent  of  Duruelo  till  his  death,  but  in  this  case  the  accuaed  were 
Moliniató,  or  Illuminati,  which  of  itself  rendered  them  worthy  of  the 
stake,  and  in  addition,  beaides  numerous  iníanticides,  they  had 
entered  inte  a  pact  with  Satán.* 

The  nunneries,  indeed,  appear  to  have  auffered  especially  from  this 
cause,  particularly  when  their  spiritual  directors  were  monks.  This 
was  a  complaJnt  of  oíd  standing,  and  the  authors  of  the  "  Consilium 
de  Emendanda  Ecclesia,"  in  1538,  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 


'  Ibid.  pp.  264-6.  I     '  Ibid.  Art  ii. 

'  Llórente,  Chap.  ixviii.  Art,  i.  Nos*        *  Ibid.  Oh.  xl.  Art.  ¡i.  Nos.  2-lí. 
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scandals  thence  arising  by  prohibitíng  members  of  tbe  conventual 
orders  from  serving  in  that  capacity,  which  was  to  be  confided  in  the 
fhture  to  the  Episcopal  Ordinaries.'  A  more  partial  cure  was  tbat 
suggeated  in  1627  by  Urban  VIII.  when  he  granted  a  special  Eull 
to  Chrístohal  de  Lobera,  Biehop  of  Cordova,  depríving  the  mendicant 
orders  of  their  right  to  papal  jurisdiction,  and  snbjecting  tbem  to  the 
Ordinary  of  the  diocese  in  order  to  put  a  stop,  if  posaible,  to  crlmes 
committed  by  them  in  the  confessional.*  Theae  monastic  troubles 
irere  by  no  means  confined  to  Spain,  When,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
aft«r,  the  Grand  Duke,  Loopold  of  Tuscany,  undertook  in  1774  to 
reform  the  nunneries  of  his  dominions,  thcy  had  for  a  century  and  a 
Iialf  been  the  acene  of  the  worst  disorders,  committed  by  the  regular 
clergy  who  were  their  spiritual  direetors,  and  Leopold  found  bis 
principal  opposition  in  the  coiirt  of  Rome  itself.*  In  Provence,  the 
canons  of  Pignan  made  no  secret  of  their  domination  over  the  bodies 
as  well  as  over  the  soula  of  the  nuna  of  the  district,  áo  that  in  a  single 
year  there  were  sixteen  declarations  of  pregnancy  officially  made  by 
the  latter,  who  seemed  to  conaider  it  as  one  of  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fesaion.  As  Michelet  remarks,  this  at  leaat  diminiahed  the  monaatic 
críme  of  infanticide,  for  the  ehildren  were  openly  put  out  to  narse 
and  were  generally  adopted  by  their  foster-mothers,* 

Some  statistics,  given  by  Llórente  from  the  archives  of  the  Inquí- 
sition,  afford  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  influence  of  monaaticism. 
Comparing  the  number  of  acousations  hrought  for  this  ofience  with 
tbe  total  censas  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  be  foimd  that  one 
ont  of  every  ten  thousand  secular  priests  was  charged  with  it,  while 
among  the  monastic  orders  the  proportion  was  much  greater.  The 
Benedictinea,  Bemardines,  Jeronymites,  Premonatratensiana,  Basil- 
iaJis,  Agonizantes,  Theatins,  and  Oratorians,  and  the  canons  regular 
of  Calatrava,  Santiago,  Alcántara,  Montosa,  St.  Juan,  and  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchro  showed  a  proportion  of  one  in  every  thousand. 
Among  the  Carmclites,  Angustinians,  Mathurins,  the  Order  of  La 
Merced,  the  Dominicans,  Franciacans,  and  Minims  of  St.  Francia 
de  Paul,  there  was  one  in  every  five  hundred :  one  in  four  hnndred 


'  Le   PUt,  Monument.  Concil.  Tri- 
dent.   II.  602.— Caraffa  and  his  ooad- 
jutors,  indeed,  went  so  far  a»  to  suggest   f 
the  entire  auppression  of  tha  oonventual 
ordere  (Ibid.  601). 

'  *  A  printed  copy  of  this  Bull  oi. .  . 
ín  lome  voluminous  pleadings  betweeu 


■  Uichelet,  I<a  Sorciére,  Oh.  iz. 
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among  the  barefooted  orders  of  the  Augastinians,  Mathiirins,  and 
Fathera  of  La  Merced;  and  one  in  two  hundred  among  the  bare- 
footed Cannelitea,  the  Alcantarians  and  the  Capuchins,'  These 
resulta  Llórente  explains  partly  by  the  greater  attention  paid  by 
some  orders  to  the  duties  of  the  confessional,  but  chiefly  by  the  dif- 
ferences  ín  their  rules  of  discipline.  Those  who,  like  the  secular 
priestB,  had  comparative  wealth  and  freedom  were  able  to  gratify 
their  pasaions  without  resorting  to  indulgence  so  dangerous,  while 
those  whose  vows  bound  them  to  poverty  and  asceticism  were  moat 
liable  ío  be  tempted  by  the  opportunities  of  the  confessional.  It 
was  precisely  the  orders  that  were  most  rigid  which  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  eulprits.  Another  eignificant  fact  was  that  the 
greater  portion  of  these  accusationa  were  brought  by  nuns,  and  from 
this  Llórente  seeks  to  explain  the  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
the  accused  waa  found  guiity,  The  inquiries  necessarj  to  confession 
often  appeared  to  the  simple-minded  devotee  a  direct  entieement  to 
sin,  and  her  excited  imagination,  in  dwelling  upon  them,  would  lead 
her  to  imagine  hereelf  the  object  of  her  confessor's  impnre  desires — a 
defence  of  the  system  almost  as  damaging  as  the  facts  which  it 
attempts  to  extenúate.* 

Whatever  maj  be  Llorent«'s  opinión  as  to  the  comparative  iniit>- 
cence  of  the  secular  priesthood,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  shared 
by  the  churcL.  The  local  ecclesiastical  l^islation  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ia  surcharged  with  innumerable  minute  direetions  as  to  the 
age  of  the  confessor  and  the  form  and  structure  of  confessionals ;  re- 
stricting  female  penitents,  unless  dangerously  ill,  from  being  heard 
except  in  church  and  by  daylight,  and  prescribing  the  relative  posi- 
tiona  to  be  ipaintained  by  confeasor  and  penit«nt.'  In  the  earlierj 
though  scarce  purer,  períod  of  the  fifteenth  century  John  Myrc  con- 
tenta himself  with  simpler  rules — 

But  when  a  wommon  coroeth  to  the 
Loke  hjre  fece  that  thou  ne  se, 

(Aguirre,  VI.  11)- — Synod.  Oriolan, 
ann.  1600  cap.  xis.  (It.  p.  450}.— 
Synod.  Beneventan.  ann.  1693  Tit.  liv. 
c.  iii.  (Collect.  Lacens.  I.  Si).— Svnod. 
Neapol.  aun.  1699  Tit.  xi.  c.  i.  lío.  11 
(Ib.  p.  232).  Also  a  curious  list  of 
twenty  abuses  of  the  confessional  in  a 
letter  &om  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Meclilin  in  1824 
(8yiiodicon  MechÜniense,  T.  I.  p.  474). 


the  queetiona  asked  in  Ü¡e  confessional 
was  reeognized,  and  confessors  were 
Bomtimes  wamed  to  be  careful. — Synod. 
DifBcea.  MeohÜn.  ii.  ann.  1609  Tit.  v. 
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But  teche  hyre  to  bnele  downe  the  by, 

And  eura  what  thy  face  from  hyre  thou  wry, 

Stille  as  ston  ther  thou  sitte, 

And  kepe  the  welle  that  thou  ne  spytte. 

Koghe  thow  not  thenne  thy  Ihonkes, 

Ne  wrynge  thou  not  wyth  thy  schonkea — ' 


and  the  attention  which  was  now  given  to  tlie  minutest  details  of 
these  matters  shows  how  much  men's  minds  were  excited  by  the  sub- 
ject,  and  kow,  as  usual,  the  church  sought  palliatives  for  the  evil  to 
■which  she  dared  not  apply  a  radical  cure. 

A  natural  result  of  the  effort  made  to  suppress  the  evil  waa  a  refine- 
ment  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  evil-doers  to  escape  the  result 
of  their  transgressiona,  and  the  subtlety  of  casuista  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  defining  with  precisión  all  the  acts  and  motives  which  would 
render  offenders  liable  to  the  penalties  decreed  ¡n  the  Papal  Bulla, 
thus  giving  rise  to  quite  a  literature  specially  devoted  to  the  aub- 
ject.*  In  1614,  the  Román  Inqnisition,  under  Paul  V.,  waa  obliged 
formally  to  declare  that  priests  who  useá  the  confessional  as  a  place 
of  assignation  were  liable  to  the  decrees,  even  though  not  engaged  at 
the  moment  in  administering  the  sacrament  of  penitence;*  and  in 
1665  Alexander  Vil.  felt  it  necesaarj  to  condemn  the  proposition 
that  a  confessor,  while  hearing  a  confcssion,  could  give  Lis  penitent  a 
love-letter  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  solicitation.*  The  mode, 
however,  which  offered  the  surest  escape  was  for  the  confessor  to 
absolve  his  partner  in  sin,  and  thus  reléase  her  from  all  obligation  to 
deuounce  him,'  for  such  an  absolution  was  good,  aceording  to  St. 
Thomas  Áquinas.*  This  gave  the  church  infinite  trouble.  It  satis- 
fied  the  conscience  of  the  woman,  for  the  council  of  Trent  had  taten 
care  to  declare  that  priests  in  mortal  sin  did  not  lose  the  power  of 
absolution  conferred  on  them  bythe  Holy  Ghost  in  their  ordination,^ 


— and   the  similaj  worka  by  á  Cunha 
and  de  Sousa,  quoted  aboye. 
*  Cozza,  op,  cit.  Dub.  xvir.  No.  112. 


'  Oeeasional  references  to  thia  prac- 
tiee  may  be  fuund  in  earlier  tiroea.  See, 
for  instanee,  Coneil.  Monaateriens.  ann. 
1279  c.  IV.  (Hartzheim  III.  649)— 
Suppreseion  of  Monasteries,  No.  xvii. 
(Camden  Soc.), —  Synod.  Tomacens. 
ann.  1620  o.  vii.  (Hartzheim  VI.  166). 

•  V.  Pontaa,  Diet.  de  Cas  de  Con- 
'  Cono.  Trident.  Sesa.  iit.  De  Pceni- 
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while  SO  vile  a  prostitntion  of  the  Bacrament  could  not  but  bring  tbe 
whole  syatem  ioto  cont«mpt.  Tet  casuista  were  found  to  distinguish 
between  the  gailt  of  him  who  soothea  the  consoience  of  the  woman 
■whom  he  had  seduoed  by  absolving  her  after  the  act,  in  whicb  case 
he  is  not  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  solicitation,"  and  of  him  who 
promises  absolution  in  advance  as  a  temptation  to  sin,  which  bríngs 
him  within  the  acope  of  the  decrees.^ 

The  condemnation  issned  in  1665  by  Alexander  Vil.  of  the  pro- 
position  that  absolution  under  such  circumstanees  relieves  the  woman 
from  the  obligation  of  denunciation'  ehowa  the  extent  of  the  evil  and 
the  boldness  of  the  perpetraíora,  but  did  nothing  to  cure  it.  A  more 
effective  step  had  been  taken  in  1661  by  the  provincial  synod  of 
Cambray,  which  waa  the  revival  of  the  ancient  rule  that  no  confesaor 
should  have  power  in  such  cases  to  grant  abaolution  to  his  paramoar 
except  in  articulo  mortís;  a  precedent  which  was  followed  in  1663 
by  the  congregation  of  aroh-priests  of  the  province  of  Mechlin,' 
Thia  action  seems  to  have  aroused  considerable  opposition  and  no 
little  discussion,  for,  at  a  convocation  of  biahops,  held  at  Brussela  in 
January,  1665,  it  waa  the  first  aubject  submitted  for  debate.'  The 
question,  however,  remained  unsettled,  for,  althongh  the  power  to 
grant  such  abaolution  was  specially  excepted  in  all  commissions  issued 
to  confessors  in  the  province,  the  evil  continued,  and  again  came  up 
for  discusaion  at  the  synod  of  Namur,  in  1698,  when  the  practice  waa 
peremptorily  forbidden  for  the  fiíture.*  In  tho  province  of  Besan^on 
a  canon  of  1689  declares  that  although  the  abuae  had  been  long  pro- 
hibited,  yet  that  it  continued  to  flourish;  and  a  formal  eounciation 
was  considered  necessarj,  taiing  away  the  power  of  oonferring  abso- 
lution in  such  cases — a regulation  which  had  to  berepeated  in  1707/ 
In  1709  the  Cardinal  de  Noaillea,  Archbiahop  of  Paris,  iasued  an 
order  prohibiting  it  in  his  dioceae,  but  as  late  as  1741  Pontas  informs 
na  that  such  absolutions  were  valid  in  all  places  where  tbey  had  not 
been  forbidden  by  episcopal  authority.*     This  extraordinary  confes- 


1  Del  Bañe  de  Offic.  S.  Inquisit,  P. 
II.  Dub.  ccxKXVii.  J  ¡X,  No.  6. 

•  Cozza,  op.  cit.  Dub.  xxxiii. 

•  Mag.  Bull.  Román,  Tom.  VI.  App. 

p.  1. 

•  Sjnod.  Gamerao.  ana.  1661  c.  si. 
(Hartzheim  IX.  888).  —  Synodicon 
Uechliniense  II.  319. 


'  Synod.  Namurcena.  ann.  1698  c. 
iivüi.  (Hftrtíheim  X.  219). 

'  SjQod.  Bisuntin.  ann.  1707  Tít. 
iiv.  c.  siy.  (Ibid.  323). 

'  Pontas,  Dict.  de  Cas  de  Conseience' 
Paris,  1741,  T.  I.  p.  837.— From  the 
Germán  edition  of  Amort  (Dict.  selectt. 
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BÍon  on  such  a  subject  was  moat  discreditable  to  the  church,  and  in 
1741  Benedict  XIV.  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate 
by  converting  these  local  regulations  inío  a  general  law  by  his  Ball, 
"  Sacramentum  Pcenitentise,"  in  which  he  not  only  endeavored  to 
sweep  away  all  the  refinements  by  which  casuista  had  so  nearly  nulli- 
fied  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  devoted  a  special  clause  to 
the  device  by  which  the  sacrilegious  ministera  of  Satán  rather  than  of 
God  absolved  their  partners  in  guüt.  This  he  abaolutely  prohibited 
for  the  fiíture,  except  in  articulo  mortis  when  no  other  priest  could 
be  had;  he  took  away  the  power  of  adminiatering  the  sacrament  of 
penitence  in  sucb  cases,  pronounced  absolution  nuil  and  void  when 
thus  given,  and  punished  the  attempt  to  give  it  by  ip»o  fado  ex- 
eommunication  removable  by  the  papal  court  alone.'  I"our  years 
later,  he  relaxed  somewhat  the  rigor  of  these  regulations  in  a  manner 
which  shows  how  everpresent  was  the  fear  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  frailtiea  of  ecclesiastics,  for  he  perajitted  absolution  in  articulo 
mortis  in  all  cases  where  another  confessor  could  not  be  called  in 
without  attracting  attention  and  causing  suspicion  and  scandal,  which 
was  virtually  to  remove  the  prohibition."  In  the  eame  year  he  also 
renewed  the  decree  of  1633  requiring  the  Papal  Bulla  on  the  subject 
to  be  read  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  chapters  of  all  the  monastic 
orders,'  who  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  ofiFenders  in  these 
matters;  doubtless  for  the  reason  which  Llórente  says  was  usually 
alleged  as  an  excuse  by  culprits — because  they  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  sinning.* 

Energetic  as  was  the  legislation  of  Benedict,  it  by  no  means  put 
an  end  to  the  trouble.  The  year  after  his  Bull  appeared,  in  1742, 
the  synod  of  Namur  found  it  necessary  to  remind  confessors  that 
they  could  not  absolve  women  whom  they  had  seduced ;  *  and  in  1768 
the  Bishop  of  Ypres  was  obliged  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  his 
clergy  the  Bulls  of  Gregory  and  of  Benedict,  and  to  threaten  their 
transgressors  with  excommunieation.*    The  abuse  was  by  no  means 


■■  Bull.  Sacrament.  Ptenitent.  J  4¡ 
(Bullar.  Benedicti  XIT.  T.  I.  p.  23). 
— In  1742  lie  extended  the  provisiona 
of  this  constitution  over  tne  Groeb 
churchea  subject  to  R<ime. — Bull.  Etsi 
paatoralÍB  |  ix.  Ko.  v.  fConcil.  Collect. 
Lacena.  II.  618). 


'  Ibid.  p.  291. 

*  Llorante,  Ohap.  xviii.  Art.  i.  N( 

^  Synod.  Namurcena.  ann.  1742  o.  h 
(Hartaheim  X.  487). 

•  Inatnict.    Paatoral.    ann.    1788  í 
xcvii.  (Ibid.  6S8). 
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confined  to  Europe,  bnt  extended  to  the  missionary  stations  of  the 
charch.  In  1775  the  Apostolie  Vicar  of  Cochin  China  inquired  of 
Pina  VI.  whether  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  applied  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan  missionaries  under  his  charge,  and,  if  eo,  whether  it  could  not 
bo  moderatíd,  to  which  Piua  replied  afGrmatively  as  to  the  first  ques- 
tion  and  negatively  as  to  the  second.  That  the  scandal  continued 
Í8  ahown  by  a  pastoral  lett«r  of  the  Ápostolic  Vicar  of  Suehucn  in 
1803.'  It  ia  not  surprising  that  St.  Fran^oia  de  Sales  should  have 
declared  that  a  confeasor  was  to  be  selected  out  of  ten  thouaand, 
seeing  that  so  few  among  them  were  fitted  for  the  function.^ 


In  considering  the  slow  progresa  of  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter  of  the  clergy,  we  must  bear  in  miiid  not  only  the  debased  ma- 
terial which  required  to  be  reformed,  and  the  prevailing  low  stan- 
dard of  aexual  morality  throughout  Europe,  but  also  the  prevalence 
within  the  church  of  the  casuistic  spirit,  which  tended  to  oblitérate 
the  diatmctions  between  right  and  wrong  and  to  extenúate  all  offencKi 
against  the  Decaiogue.  This  spirit  received  a  powerful  impulse  from 
the  rising  influence  of  the  Company  of  Jesua,  which  fiímiahed  the 
moat  diatinguiehed  casuista  and  fostered  the  habit  of  teating  every- 
thing  by  an  artificial  standard.  If  scandal  could  be  averted,  if  the 
e  temporal  intereata  of  the  Order  or  of  the  church  could  be 
id,  it  mattered  little  whether  morality  suffered ;  and  the  subtle 
dialéctica  of  the  schools  could  alwaya  invent  a  justification  for  any 
Une  of  action  which  appeared  expedient  at  the  moment.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  auccesaive  Bulla  of  reforming  pontiffs  directed 
againat  the  abuses  of  the  confeaaionaí  were  virtually  nullified  Jn  thia 
manner;  and  the  same  procesaea  were  emplojed  to  soften  the  hai^h- 
nesa  of  the  canona  which  aought  to  repress  the  other  vicea  of  the 
clergy.*  To  one  who  examines  the  works  of  theae  akilfti)  dialec- 
ticiana,  the  only  wonder  ia  that  a  church  which  not  only  tolerated 
but  exalted  them  could  retain  any  respect  for  yirtue  or  auy  reverence 
for  law,  human  or  divine. 

When  theae  reaources  feiled,  reconrse  could  be  had  to  other  meana 


'  Inetnict.  S.  Inquieit.  Eoman.  ann. 
1867  (Collect.  Lacens.  III.  554).~Litt. 
Paat.  Bpisc.  Caradrena.  xxvii.  2,  3 
(Ibid.  "Vi.  646-7). 

•  Ap.  Helsen,  Abus  du  Celibat  des 
Prétres,  p.  87. 


'  See,  foi  ÍDStacpe,  the  manner  in 
which  Escobar  ¡Theolog.  Moralia 
Tract.  I.  Ex.  viii.  cap.  8  No.  80)  and 
Avila  (Be  Cenauria  Ecclea.  P.  VII. 
Disp.  IV.  Dub.  vii.  in  fin.)  eiplain 
away  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.  contra  elen- 
cos sodomitas. 
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to  avert  scandal,  as  in  the  case  of  Fatlier  Mena,  a  priest  of  the  Com- 
pany  of  Jesús,  at  Salamanca,  who  persiiaded  one  of  liis  female  peni- 
tente that  Grod  required  her  to  abandon  herself  to  him.  He  kept 
her  in  a  hermitage  conveniently  near  to  the  College  of  Jesuita  where 
he  officiated,  anii  severa!  children  were  the  result  of  the  unión,  when 
the  matter  became  ao  notorious  that  the  Inquisition  interfered  and 
threw  the  culprit  into  its  prison  at  Valladolid.  Tlie  Company  of 
Jeaus  undertíiok  his  defence,  and  on  the  strength  of  certificates  of 
hia  illness  obtained  his  tnmsfer  to  their  college,  where  he  was  to  be 
watched  by  ofScials  of  the  Inquisition.  His  appareiit  illness  in- 
creased,  nntil  a  report  was  spread  of  hia  death;  an  image  with  a 
mask  resembling  him  was  interred  with  al!  the  ceremonies  of  religión, 
and  he  was  aecretly  conveyed  to  Genoa,  whore  he  was  intrusted  with 
a  mission  to  conrert  the  Jews.^ 

More  strenuous  exertion,  however,  was  required  in  the  stniggla 
over  the  case  of  Father  Girard  and  la  Cadiére,  whieh,  in  1780  and 
1731,  convulsed  society  in  Provence.  Girard  was  a  Jesuit  of  high 
reputation,  who  carne  to  Toulon  in  1728,  where  he  soon  obtained  the 
spiritual  direction  of  a  number  of  women,  among  whom  he  aelected 
seven  to  miniater  to  his  lusts.  One  of  them,  Catharine  Cadiére,  a 
giri  of  19,  waa  especially  distinguished  for  her  exaltation  of  religioua 
sensibility,  which  rendered  her  eminenÜy  fitted  for  the  dangeroua 
extravagancea  of  Quietism.  Under  his  guidance  she  epeedily  had 
eestatic  visions  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  was  marked  as  the  favorite 
of  Divine  Love  by  the  stigmata  which  appeared  on  hands,  feet,  fore- 
head,  and  side.  While  enjoying  the  popular  veneration  as  a  saint, 
it  was  not  difficuJt  for  her  spiritual  guide  to  persuade  her  that  God 
required  her  submission  to  him.  This  continued  for  some  months, 
until,  convinced  that  Girard  had  led  her  into  sin,  in  place  of  the 
State  of  perfection  to  which  she  aspired,  she  changed  her  confessor, 
when  the  matter  leaked  out,  and  she  brought  a  formal  accusation 
against  her  seducen  At  once  the  Company  of  Jesús  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and,  as  it  auited  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  alí- 
powerfiíl  miniater,  to  gratiiy  them,  the  unfortunate  girl  had  no 
chance.  The  Episcopal  courts,  in  which  the  case  was  first  brought, 
sided  with  the  guilty,  and  even  the  secular  tribunala,  to  which  the 
matter  was  transferred,  were  bitterly  bostile  to  her.  The  accuser 
became  the  aecused.     She  was  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  threat- 


'  Faotum  pour  Marie  Catherine  Cadiére,  La  Haje,  1781,  pp.  142-44. 
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ened  witli  torture,  and  in  the  Parlement  of  Aix,  before  which  the 
case  was  finally  brought,  two  members  actually  proposed  that  she 
sliould  be  burnt  alive,  but  agreed,  in  order  to  secure  tlie  support  of 
others,  to  accept  tbe  milder  aentence  of  sírangling  after  due  infliction 
of  torture,  and  this  verdict  waa  brought  before  the  Parlement  for 
debate.  Despite  tbe  social  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  this  atrocity 
aroused  public  opinión  throughout  Provence  and  excited  tumults 
which  frightened  the  friends  of  Girard,  so  that  when  the  final  vote 
■was  taken  only  half  the  members  of  the  Parlement  pronounced  him 
innocent,  the  other  half  voting  for  his  condemnation,  and  he  was 
eared  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President,  Lebret.  So  strong  was 
the  popular  feeling  against  him  that  he  had  to  be  conveyed  away 
secretly  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  mob,  and  died  two  jears 
afterwards  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  fiílly  upheld  by  the  Company  of 
Jesús.  As  for  la  Cadiére,  she  disappeared  from  sight,  and  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  ia  unknown.^ 


'  Michelet,  LflSorciáre,  Chap.x.,xi. 
XII, — After  reading  the  pleadings  oi 
both  sides  (published  at  me  Hague  ii 
1731),  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  as  ti 
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If  the  council  of  Trent  had  tims  failed  utterlj  in  its  efforts  to 
créate  that  which  liad  never  existid — purity  of  moráis  under  the  míe 
of  celibacy — it  had  at  length  succeeded  in  ita  more  important  task  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  aspirations  of  the  clergy  for  marriage.  With 
the  anathema  for  heresy  confronting  them,  few  could  be  found  ao  bold 
aa  openly  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  a  law  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated  into  the  artieles  of  Mth ;  and  the  ingenious  8oph¡stries  and  far- 
fetehed  logie  of  Beilarmine  were  reverently  received  and  accepted  as 
incontroyertible.  Urbain  Grandier  might  endeavor  to  quiet  the  con- 
science  of  bis  morganatic  spouse  by  T^ritíng  a  treatise  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  priestly  wedlock,  but  he  toob  care  to  keep  the  manu- 
script  carefully  locked  in  his  desk.'  A  man  of  bold  and  independent 
spirit,  fortified  by  imfathomable  leaming,  like  Louis  Ellies  Du  Pin, 
might  secretly  favor  marriage,  and  perhaps  might  contract  matri- 


'  Wlien  Grandier  was  arrasted  aitd 
tried  for  eoreery,  hia  papera  were  seiaed, 
flnd  among  them  was  found  an  essay 
against    sacerdotal    celibacy.       TJnder 


e,Iie 


that  he  had  w 


it  for  the  parpóse  of  aatiafying  the  oon- 
science  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  had 
maintained  marital  relations  for  sevan 
jears  íHist.  dea   Diables  de   Loudun, 

Ep.  85,  191).  The  raanuscript  was 
umt,  with  ita  unlucky  author,  but  a 
copy  waa  preserved,  whioh  has  recentlj 
been  printed  (Petite  Bibliothéque  dea 
Curieui,  París,  1866).  In  it,  Grandior 
ahows  himself  sineularly  bold  for  a 
man  of  hia  time  and  station.  The  law 
of  nature,  or  moral  law,  he  holds  to  be 
the  direct  eiposition  of  the  Divine  will. 
By  it  revealed  law  must  neceaaarily  be 
interpreted,  and  to  its  standard  ecclesi- 


aatical  law  must  be  made  to  confonn. 
He  evidently  was  made  to  be  burned  as 
a  heratic,  if  he  had  escaped  as  a  sor- 
oerer.  The  promiae  of  chastity  exacted 
atordination  he  regards  asoxtorted,  and 
therefore  as  not  binding  on  those  unable 
to  keep  it;  wh:le  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  assume  that  the  rule  íteelf  wa^ 
adopted  and  enforeed  on  purely  tem- 
poral groundfl — -"de  crainte  qu'ea  re- 
muant  une  pierre  on  n'esbranlat  la 
puissanoe  pápale;  car  hora  cette  con- 
sidáration  d'Estat,  l'Eglise 
penae  aasez  que  le  eélibat  n 
d'institution  divino  ni  néceaa 
salut,  puisqu'elle  en  dispense  les  par- 
ticuliers,  ce  qu'elle  ne  pourroit  faíre  a¡ 
le  eélibat  avoit  esté  ordonnó  d'en  haut " 
{pp.  3t-6). 
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mony.'  Du  Pin's  great  antagonist,  Bossuet,  might  incur  a  similar 
imputation,  and  be  readj  to  partiallj  yield  the  point  if  thereby  he 
might  secure  the  recoiiciliation  of  the  hostile  churches.*  AIl  this, 
however,  could  have  no  influence  on  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
Catboliciam  at  large,  and  the  principie  remained  unaltered  and 
unalterable. 


Yet  it  was  impossible  that  the  critica]  spirit  of  inqiiiry  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  its  boldness  of  unbelief,  and  its  utter 
want  of  íaith  in  God  and  man,  could  leave  unassailed  this  monument 
of  primasval  aaceticism,  while  it  was  so  bnay  in  undermining  evcry- 
thing  to  which  the  reverence  of  ita  predecessora  had  clung.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  latter  half  of  the  century  witnessed  an  active  controvcrsy 
on  the  subject.  In  1758,  a  canon  of  Estampes,  named  Desforges, 
who  had  been  foreed  to  take  orders  by  his  family,  published  a  work 
in  two  volumes  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  marriage  was 
necessarj  for  all  ranks  of  ecclesiastics.  The  book  attracted  atten- 
tion,  and  by  order  of  the  Parlement  it  was  bumt,  September  30, 
1758,  by  the  hangman,  and  the  unlucky  author  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  These  proceedinga  were  well  calculated  to  give  publieity  to 
the  work ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Douay  in  1772 ;  a  Germán  translation 
waa  published  in  1782  at  Gottingen  and  Munster,  and  an  Italian 
one,  with  some  omissions,  had  already  appeared  in  1770,  without  an 
acknowledged  place  of  publication.  The  Abbé  Villiers  undertook  to 
answer  Desforges  in  a  weak  little  volume,  the  "  Apología  du  Célibat 


'  Notwithatanding  his  Sorbonic  de- 
gree,  Du  Pin  is  saia  to  hava  been  se- 
cretly  mairied,  and  to  have  left  a 
w¡dow,  wbo  even  ventured  to  clftim  the 
inberitancB  of  his  estáte.  He  was  en- 
gaged  ¡D  aoorrespondonce  withWilUam 
Wake,  Ardibishop of  Canl^rhury,  with 
a  view  to  arrange  a  basia  of  reooncüia- 
tion  of  the  Anglican  Church  with 
Kome,  and,  acoordins  to  LaStau, 
Bishop  of  Sistoron,  in  that  eorrespond- 
ence  he  assented  to  the  propriety  of 
sacerdotal  marriage. 

'  I  cannot  pretend  to  decida  the  con- 
troversy  aa  to  the  alleged  marriage  be- 
tween  Bossuet  and  Mdlle.  Desvieus  de 
Mauléon,  ñor  to  determine  mhether  it 
ia  tme  that  sha  and  her  daught«ra 
claimed  hia  fortune  aííer  hia  death. 
Much  has  been  written  on  both  aides, 
and  I  have  not  the  materiala  at  iiand 


to  justify  apositive  opinión,  though  the 
eitracta  from  La  Baumelle's  "  Ménioi- 
res  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  "  given 
by  the  Abbé  Chasard  (Le  Célibat  dea 
Préttes,  pp.  474  aqq.)  wou!d  seem  to 
show  that  there  were  good  grounds  for 
Bsaerting  the  marriage.  I  belleve,  how- 
ever, that  there  ia  no  doubt  of  Bossuet 
engaging  with  Leibnitz  and  Molanus 
in  a  negotiation  aa  to  the  térras  on 
which  the  Lutherans  could  reenter  the 
Boman  communion,  and  that  he  pro- 
mised,  in  the  ñamo  of  the  pope,  that 
Lutheran  ministers  admitted  to  the 
priesthood  or  epiacopate  should  retain 
their  wives.  It  ia  asserted  that  the  pro- 
posed  arrangement  was  nearly  agreed 
to  on  bcith  sidea,  when  the  pretensions 
of  the  Houae  of  Hanover  to  the  Engliah 
crown  caused  Leibnitz  to  withdraw 
from  the  undertating. 
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Chretien,"  publighed  in  1762,  wMcli  consiats  principally  of  long 
extracta  from  the  Fathera  in  praise  of  virginity.  Even  Italy  felt 
the  movement,  and  an  anonymoua  work,  entitled  "  Pregiudizi  del 
Celibato,"  appeared  in  Naplea  in  1765,  and  was  reprint«d  in  Venice 
in  1766.  Some  more  competent  cliampion  was  neceaaaiy  to  anawer 
these  repeated  attaeks,  and  the  learned  Abate  Zacearía  brought  his 
fertile  pen  and  hia  inexbauatible  enidition  to  the  rescue  in  hia  "  Storía 
Polémica  del  Celibato  Saoro,"  which  saw  the  light  in  1774,  and  whicL 
not  long  afterwarda  was  tranalated  into  Germán.  In  1781  appeared 
a  new  aspirant  for  matrimonial  liberiy  in  the  Abbé  Gaudin,  who 
iaaued  at  Geneva  (Lyona)  hia  work  entitled  "  Le3  incouveniena  du 
célibat  dea  prétrea,"  a  treatiae  of  considerable  learning  and  no  little 
bitternesa  against  the  whole  atracture  of  sacerdotaUam  and  Román 
supremacy.  Thia  waa  followed,  in  1782,  by  Andreas  Porster,  in  hia 
"De  Coelibatu  Clericorum  Diaaertatio,"  published  at  Dillingen,  and 
dedicated  to  Pina  VI.,  for  the  purpoae  of  replying  to  the  attacka  of 
the  innovating  Cathoücs. 

The  latter,  indeed,  had  some  hope  for  the  approaching  realization 
of  their  demands.  The  reforms  which  illuatrated  the  minority  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples  excited  the  prieata  of  Southern  Italy  to 
petition  him  for  the  right  of  marriage,  and  Serrao,  the  Jansenist 
Biahop  of  Potenza,  does  not  heaitate  to  aay  that  the  request  wonld 
have  been  granted  if  the  unfriendly  relattona  between  the  courts  of 
Brome  and  Naples  had  continued  much  longer.'  The  Emperor 
Joeeph  H.,  amid  his  many  fruitleaa  achemes  for  philosophical  reform, 
inclined  seríoualy  to  the  notion  of  permitting  marriage  to  the  prieat- 
hood  of  his  dominions,  In  an  edict  of  1783  he  asaerted,  incidentally, 
that  the  matter  was  subject  to  hia  control,*  and  the  advocatea  of  cleri- 
cal marriage  confidently  expected  that  in  a  very  short  period  they 
would  aee  the  ancient  reatrictions  swept  away  by  the  imperial  power. 
A  ma^  of  controversial  esaaya  and  disseriationa  made  their  appear- 
ance  throughout  Germany,  and  the  well-known  Protestant  theologian 
Henke  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out,  in  1783,  a  new  edition 


•  Chavard,  Le  Célibat  dea  Prétrea, 
p.  31íU6,— DavanzatJ,  Bishop  of  Can- 
osa,  waa  alao  ¡a  fiivor  of  abrogating  the 
rule  of  celifaacy. 

'  This  view  of  the  eompetence  of  the 
temporal  power  to  regúlate  the  question 
aeema  to  nave  been  widely  received  at 
thia  period.     An  anonymous  work  pub- 


liahed  in  1769  under  the  title  of  "  Ee- 
ehecchea  sur  l'État  Monastique  et  Eoelé- 
eiastique,"  written  by  a  good  Catholio, 
aseerts  {p.  204),  "Si  le  cas  de  donner 
des  oitoyena  á  la  pfttrie  devenoit  urgent, 

le  MgÍ3tol«ur,  en  autorisant  le  '- 

des  prétres,  n'entreprendroit  t 
'  del'Ordw." 
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of  the  leamed  work  of  Calixtua,  "  De  Conjugio  Clericonim,"  as  the 
mo8t  efficient  aid  to  the  good  cause.  It  m  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  temper  of  the  times  to  observe  that  this  work,  so  bitterlj  opposed 
to  the  orthodox  doctrines  and  practice,  is  dedicaied  by  Henke  to 
Archdeacon  Anthony  Ganoczj,  canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Gro83-Wardein  and  apostoüc  prothonotary.  The  hope  of  success 
brought  ont  other  writers,  and  the  movement  made  auÉScient  progresa 
to  cause  some  hesitation  in  Rome  as  to  the  propriety  of  yielding  to 
the  pressure.^ 

Zacearía  again  entered  the  lists,  and  produced,  in  1785,  bis  "Nuova 
Giustificazione  del  Celibato  Sacro,"  in  answer  to  the  Abbé  Gaudin 
and  to  an  anonymous  Germán  wríter  wbose  work  bad  produced  con- 
siderable sensation.  To  this  he  ivas  principallj  moved  by  a  report 
that  be  bad  himself  been  converted  by  the  íacts  and  argumenta  ad- 
vanced  by  the  Germán,  an  imputation  which  he  indignantly  reíiited 
in  tbree  bimdred  quarto  pages. 

The  half-formed  resolutions  of  Joseph  II.  led  to  no  result,  and  the 
subject  slumbered  for  a  few  jears  until  the  outbreak  of  the  I"rencb 
Revolution,  At  an  early  period  in  that  grcat  movement,  tbe  adver- 
sarles of  sacerdotal  aaceticism  bestirred  themselves  in  bringing  to 
public  attention  tbe  evils  and  cruelty  of  the  system.  Already,  in 
1789,  a  mass  of  pamphlets  appeared  urging  tbe  abrogation  of  celi- 
baey.  In  1790  tbe  work  of  tbe  Abbé  Gaudin  waa  reprinted,  and 
waa  promptly  answered  by  the  prolific  Maultrot.  Even  in  Germany 
tbe  same  apirit  again  awoke,  and  an  Ilungarían  priest  named  Katz 
published  at  Vienna,  in  1791,  a  "Tractatus  de  conjugio  et  ccelibatu 
clericonim,"  in  which  he  argued  strongíj  for  a  cbange.  In  Poland 
these  doctrines  ma^le  considerable  progresa,  for  in  1801  we  find  a 
little  tract  issued  at  Warsaw  vehemently  arguing  against  those  vrho 
imperil  tbeir  souls  by  violating  their  vows  and  the  !aws  of  tbe  church.' 
In  England,  a  Catholic  priest  distinguiabed  for  talents  and  learning, 
Dr.  Geddea,  pubbshed,  in  1800,  a  work  in  which  he  denied  tbe 
Apostolic  origin  of  celibacy  and  urged  that,  at  moat,  it  sbould  only 


'  Zacearía,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
" Nuova  Giustificazione"  (p.  is.),  de- 
nles that  the  papal  court  entertained 
any  idea  of  making  the  eonce3sioii¡ 
but,  in.  considering  flie  question  as  to 
the  power  or  duty  of  the  pope  to  alter 
the  law  of  celibacy  (Diss.  tv.  cap.  6), 
his  reinarks  show  dearly  that  the  sub- 
ject waa  discussed  íd  &  tone  to  affonl 


the  partisans  of  marriage  reasonable 
groimds  for  hope.  Among  the  threat- 
ening  proeeedinga  of  the  emperor  waa 
the  Buppression  of  no  lesB  than  184 
monaateries  (Lecky,  Hist.  of  Ration- 
alism,  chap.  vi.). 

'  Tetua  et  Conatans  in  Eeclesia  Cath- 
olieade  Sacerdotum  Ctelibatu  Doctrina. 
Tarsaviíe,  1801. 
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be  pimished  bj  degradation  from  the  priesthood,  witbout  entailíng 
disgrace.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  the  rule  caused  more  proselytfs  to 
Protestantism  than  any  other  caíase.^ 

During  this  period  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  defiant 
immorality  which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
favorable  to  the  purity  of  a  celibate  priesthood.  That  the  church, 
indeed,  had  made  but  ecanty  improvement  in  the  chara«ter  of  its 
miniaters  ia  visible  throughout  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  I  need 
only  allude  to  a  few  instanees  where  efForts  at  refomi  revealed  the 
prev,a¡ling  corruption, 

In  France  the  attacks  «pon  the  vow  of  celibacy,  to  which  allusion 
haa  already  been  made,  ecem  to  have  given  riae  to  a  epasmodie  attempt 
to  regúlate  the  chureL.  In  1760  an  arrét  of  the  Parlement  of  París 
prohibited  the  organization  of  religious  ^ongregations  without  expresa 
rojal  permission,  verified  by  that  body.  The  assembly  of  the  clergy 
in  París  in  1766  produced  no  notable  improvement,  ñor  was  greater 
success  obtained  when  the  temporal  power  intervened  in  the  Edicta 
of  1766  and  1767.  Further  effort  apparently  waa  requisite,  and  in 
the  Edict  of  March,  1768,  Louis  XV.  undcrtook  to  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  causes  of  the  more  flagrant  disordera  among  the  regular 
clergy.  Men  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  tate  the  vows  under  the  age 
of  22,  ñor  women  under  19 ;  and  as  the  smaJler  religious  housea  were 
especially  notorious  for  laxness  of  discipline,  all  were  suppressed 
■which  could  not  number  at  least  fifteen  professed  monks  or  nuns, 
except  those  attacheá  to  larger  congregationa.  The  ecclesiaatical 
authorities,  moreover,  were  emphaíically  commanded  to  malee  a  thor- 
ough  visitation,  and  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline of  the  several  orders.*  The  enforcement  of  thia  edict  created 
no  little  excitement,  and  several  of  the  smaller  orders  narrowly  ea- 
caped  destniction  in  their  endeavors  to  evade  ita  provisions.  That 
these  efForts  did  not  succeed  in  aecomplishing  their  object  we  may 
well  helieve,  even  without  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.^     As  for 


'  "  A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Cath-  |      '  Dupin,  Manuel  du  Droit  Pub.  Ec- 
olica     of    Great    líritain,"     published   cléa.   P.rantaia.   ie  Ed.  París,  184S,  p. 

auoD-jinoiíaly  in.  IBOO — a  work  singu-   '"''''      '^^'•'  J-   i"" —   ttoq    _.. 

larlj  modérate  and  eandid  in  its  tone. 
Dr.  Geddee  had  been  suspended  from  his 
fimotions  in  consequence  of  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  pub- 
liahed.  See  Allibone's  Diotiomiry,  I. 
657.  ' 


Edit  de   Mare   1768,  c     .     

les  Ordrea  Relicieui  (Isambert,  XXIII. 
476). 

'  See  Lasteyrie'a  Hist.  of  Auricular 
Confession,  translated  by  Cocks,  Lon- 
don,  1848,  Book  ii.  chap.  iv.,  vi. 
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the  secular  clergy,  vhea  Louis  XV.  amused  himself  by  ordering  the 
arrest  of  aJl  ecclesiastics  caught  frequenting  brothels,  the  number 
of  victims  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  296,  of  whom  no  leas  than 
100  were  prieste  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.' 

Wten  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscanj  undertoolt  to  reform 
the  monasteries  of  hia  dominiona  and  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to 
the  abuse  of  the  confessional,  it  led  to  a  long  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence  witb  the  papal  curia  as  to  the  jurisdiction  over  such  cases. 
A  public  document  of  the  year  1763  had  already  stated  that  the 
special  crime  in  question  had  become  leas  frequent,  and  attribnted 
this  improvement  to  the  exceeding  laxity  of  moráis  everywhere 
prevalent,  for  few  confeasors  could  be  so  foolish  as  ío  attempt  seduc- 
tion  in  the  confessional  when  there  was  ao  little  risk  in  doing  the 
same  thing  elsewhere.'  Specious  as  this  reaaoning  might  seem,  the 
facts  on  which  it  was  based  were  hardly  borne  out  by  the  investiga^ 
tions  of  Leopold  shortly  after  into  the  moráis  of  the  monaatic  estab- 
lishments.  Nothing  more  scandalous  is  to  be  foiind  in  the  visitations 
of  the  religious  houses  of  England  under  Morton  and  Cromwell. 
The  apiritual  directors  of  the  nunneries  had  converted  them  virtually 
into  harems,  and  such  of  the  sisters  as  were  proof  against  seduction 
anned  with  the  powers  of  confession  and  absolution  suffered  every 
species  of  persecution.  It  was  rare  for  them  to  venturo  on  complaint, 
but  when  they  did  so  they  received  no  attention  from  thcir  ecclesi- 
astical  superiors,  and  only  the  proteetion  of  the  grand-ducal  authority 
at  length  emboldened  them  to  reveal  the  truth.  The  prioress  of  S. 
Caterina  di  Pistoia  declared  that,  with  three  or  four  exeeptiona,  all 
the  monks  and  confesaors  with  whom  she  had  met  in  her  long  career 
were  alike ;  that  they  treatcd  the  nuns  as  wives,  and  taught  them 
that  God  had  made  man  for  woman  and  woman  for  man  ;  and  that 
the  visitations  of  the  bishops  amounted  to  naught,  even  though  they 
were  aware  of  what  occurred,  for  the  moutha  of  the  victims  were 
sealed  by  the  dread  of  excommunication  threatened  by  their  apiritual 
directora.*  When  it  is  considered  that  the  convenís  tbus  converted 
into  dens  of  prostítution  were  the  favorito  schools  to  whioh  the  girla 
of  the  hjgher  classes  were  sent  for  training  and  education,  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  what  were  the  moral  influencea  thence  radiating 

1  Bouvet,  De  la  Confession  et  duidi  Stato  nellft  Eeggenzfti  Tuza  194 
Cfilibat  des  Prétres,  París,  1845,  p.  5CH.    No.  6. 

.         ■  De   Potter,   Mémoires   de    Scipion 
>  Archives   of   llorence— Segretóno  j  ^^,  ■g^^^^  j  ¿gi  jq^. 
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throughout  society  at  large,  and  we  can  appreoiate  the  argument 
above  referred  to,  as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  clergy  could  procure 
sexual  indulgence  without  recourse  to  the  confessional.  Leopold's 
chief  assiatant  in  this  struggle  was  Scipione  de'  Ricci,  Bishop  of 
Piatoia  and  Prato,  whose  experiences  in  the  investigation  caused  hun 
to  induce  the  council  of  Pistoia,  in  1786,  to  declare  the  duties  of  the 
confessional  wholly  incompatible  with  the  monastic  etate,  and,  in 
view  of  the  improbability  of  any  permanent  reform,  to  propose  the 
abolition  of  the  monastic  orders  by  restricting  voira  to  the  duration 
of  a  twelvemonth' — propositions  which  were  not  approved  by  the 
congregation  of  Tuscan  prelates  held  at  Florence  in  1787,  and  which 
were  scornfdly  eondemned  by  Rome.*  LeopoH,  however,  sought  to 
palliate  the  evil  by  raising  to  the  age  of  24  the  minimum  limit  for 
taking  the  vows,  which  the  council  of  Trent  had  fixed  at  16,  but 
the  benefit  of  this  salutaiy  measure  was  neutralized  by  the  ease  with 
which  parents  desiring  to  get  rid  of  their  chüdren  could  place  them 
in  the  institutions  of  the  neighboring  states,  Buch  as  Lucca  and 
Modena.^ 

Borne  itself  was  no  better  than  its  dependent  provinces,  despite 
the  high  personal  charact«r  of  some  of  the  pontiffs.  When  the  too 
early  death  of  Olement  XIV.,  in  1774,  cut  short  the  hopes  which 
had  been  excited  by  his  enlightened  rule,  St.  Alphonso  Liguorí 
addressed  to  the  conclave  assembled  for  the  election  of  his  succeseor 
a  letter  urging  them  to  make  such  a  choice  as  would  afford  reasonable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  the  much-needed  reform.  The  saint  did 
not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  discipline  of  the  secular  clergy  as 
most  grievously  lax,  and  to  proclaim  that  a  general  reform  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  was  the  only  way  to  remove  the  fearful  corruption 
of  the  moráis  of  the  laity,*  When  we  hear,  about  this  time,  of  two 
Carmelite  convenís  at  Rome,  one  male  and  the  other  female,  which 
had  to  be  pulled  down  because  underground  passages  had  been  estab- 
lished  between  them,  by  means  of  which  the  monks  and  nuns  lived 
in  indiscriminate  licentiouaness,  and  when  we  read  the  scandaloua 
stories  which  were  current  in  Román  society  about  prelates  high  in 

'  Atti  e  Decreti  del  Concilio  di  Pis-  '  Chiesi  (Eivista  Criatiaoa.  Dic.  1870 
toja  dell'  ftimo  1786,  Piatoja,  4to.  pp.  p.  470).— Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  ixv. 
287,  239.  De  Eeg.  et  Mon.  cap.  sy. 

'  Acta   Congr.   Archiep.    et 
HetnirisB     SesB.     iviil.      ÍBumbergra 
1790,  T.  I.  p.  458).— Bull.  Auctorem    ^ 
fldei  ann.  1794  J  g  80-84. 
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the  cliurch,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  denunciations  of  St.  Al- 
phonso.'  A  curious  glimpae  at  the  interior  of  conventual  life  is 
fdmished  by  a  manual  for  Inquisitors,  written  about  tliis  period  by 
an  ofScial  of  the  Holy  Office  of  Rome.  In  a  chapter  on  nuns  he 
describes  the  acandals  which  often  cause  thera  to  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  prescribes  the  courae  to  be  pursued 
■with  regard  to  the  several  offences.  Among  those  who  were  forced 
to  take  the  veil,  despair  frequently  led  to  the  denial  of  God,  of 
heaven,  and  of  hell ;  feminine  enmity  caused  accuaations  of  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  which  threw  not  only  the  nunneríes,  but  whole  cities, 
into  confusión;  vain-glory  of  sanctitj  suggested  pretended revelations 
and  viaions;  and  these  latter  were  also  not  infrequently  caused  by 
licentiousness,  for  in  these  utterances  were  aometimes  taught  doctrines 
utterly  subversive  of  morality,  of  which  Godless  confessore  took  ad- 
vantage  to  teach  their  spiritual  daughters  that  there  was  no  sin  in 
sexual  intercourse.  As  in  Spain,  it  waa  the  practice  of  the  Román 
Inquisition  to  treat  the  offenders  mildly,  partly  in  consideration  of 
the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  partly  to  avoid 
Bcandal.*  The  contaminating  influence  on  society  at  large,  ema- 
nating  from  a  church  ao  incurably  corrupted,  was  vastly  heigbtened 
by  the  overgrown  numbera  of  the  clerical  body.  In  1775,  for  ex- 
ample,  a  cenaua  of  the  terra-firma  provinces  of  Venice  showed  in 
that  narrow  territory  no  leas  than  45,773  prieats,  or  one  to  every 
fifty  inhabitanta,  while  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea,  exclusive  of  Sieily, 
there  were,  in  1769,  one  to  every  acventy-six.*  Such  overcrowding 
as  this  was  not  only  in  itself  an  efficient  cause  of  diaorder,  bat 
intensified  incalculably  the  power  of  infection. 

The  virtues  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  bar- 
rier  to  the  spirit  of  innovation  when  the  passions  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  immunities  and  distinctive 
laws  of  the  church.  The  attaok  commenced  on  that  which  had  been 
the  atrength,  but  which  was  now  the  weakneas,  of  the  ecclesiaatical 
establishment.  As  early  as  the  lOth  of  August,  1789,  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  in  the  National  Assembly  to  appropriate  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  church  to  meet  the  feariúl  déficit  which  had  been  the 


'  ViedaScipionde' Eiccíl- 289:  II. 
S73  sqq. 

"  Prattica  del  Moáo  da  procedersl 
nelle  cause  del  S.  Offitio  cap.  iiv. 
(MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  Moiiftceiis.  Cod.  Ital. 


•  Eeaminatore,  Pirenze,  Ap.  16th, 
1867,  p.  100.  In  Spain,  an  offieíal  re- 
tummade  ín  1764  eatimated  the  number 
of  ecclesiastics,  regular  and  secular,  at 
281,160  souls  (Castillo  y  Mayone,  His- 
toria de  loa  Frailes,  III.  144). 
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efficient  cause  of  calling  together  the  high  council  of  the  nation. 
This  property  was  estimated  as  covering  one-fifth  of  the  suriace  of 
France,  yielding  with  the  tithes  an  annua]  revenue  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  franca.  So  vast  an  amount  of  'wealth,  perverted  for  the 
most  part  from  it8  legitímate  purposes,  offered  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion  to  desperate  financiers,  and  yet  it  was  a  prelate  who  made  the 
first  direct  attack  upon  it.  On  the  lOth  of  October,  1789,  Tallej- 
rand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun,  introduced  a  nkotion  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  be  devoted  to  the  national  wants,  subject  to  the  proper  and 
necessarj  expenses  for  public  worship ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November 
the  measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  568  to  346.  This  settled  the 
principie,  though  the  details  of  a  transaction  of  such  magnitude  were 
onlj  perfected  by  successive  aots  during  the  two  following  jears.  One 
of  the  earliest  resulta  was  the  secularization  of  those  eccledaatics 
whose  labors  did  not  entitle  them  to  support,  a  preliminary  necessary 
to  the  intended  appropriation  of  their  princelj  revenues,  This  waa 
accompliahed  by  an  act  of  Februarj  13th,  1790,  by  which  the  re- 
ligious  orders  were  suppressed,  monastie  yows  were  declarcd  void, 
and  a  modérate  annuitj  accorded  to  the  unfortunates  thus  tumed 
adrift  upon  the  world. 

The  great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy,  patriotic  in  their  aspira- 
tions,  and  suffering  from  the  abuses  of  power,  had  hailed  tbe  advent 
of  the  Revolution  with  joy;  and  their  assistance  had  been  invaluable 
in  rendering  the  Tiers-État  supreme  in  the  National  Assembly.  These 
measures,  however,  assailing  their  dearest  interesta  and  privilegea, 
arouaed  them  to  a  sense  of  the  true  tendency  of  the  movement  to 
which  they  had  contributed  ao  powerfuUy.  A  breach  waa  inevitable 
between  them  and  the  partisans  of  progresa.  Every  forward  etep 
embittered  the  quarrel.  It  waa  impossible  for  the  one  party  to  stay 
its  course,  or  for  the  other  to  assent  to  acts  which  daily  became  more 
menacing  and  revolutionary.  Forced,  therefore,  into  the  position  of 
reactionaries,  the  clergy  ere  long  became  objecta  of  suspicion  and 
soon  after  of  persecution.  The  ^rogressives  devised  a  teat-oath, 
obligatory  on  all  ecclesiastica,  which  should  divide  those  who  were 
loyal  to  the  Revolution  from  the  contumacioua,  and  liats  were  kept 
of  both  classes.'     Harmleaa  as  the  oath  was  in  appearanee,  when  it 

'  "p'étrB  fidéle  &  la  nation,  á  la  loi,  gave  adhesión  to  the  law  for  the  seon- 

au  roí,  et  del  veiler  esactement  sur  le  larization  of  ecclesiastical  property  and 

troupeau  confié  a  leura  eoins."     It  waa  of  the  monaatie  orders.     It  was  ordered 

not  only  the  objeotions  of  the  king  and  in  the  Consfiluíúin  civüe  du  CUrgé,  Tit. 

of  the  pope   that  rendered   this   oath  II.  Art.  21,   38,  adopted  Juiy  12  and 

impalatable,  hut  also  the  fact  that  it  promulgated  Aug.  24,  1790. 
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vas  tendered,  in  December,  1790,  five-sixths  of  the  clergy  tlirongtout 
the  kingdom  re&aed  it.  Those  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  were 
termed  assermentés,  the  recusaiits  insermentés  or  réfractaire»,  and 
the  latter,  of  course,  at  once  hecame  the  determined  opponents  of 
the  new  régime,  the  more  dangerous  because  they  Trere  the  only 
influential  partisans  of  reaction  belonging  to  the  people.  To  their 
efibrts  were  attributed  the  insurrections  which  in  La  Vendée  and 
elsewhere  threatened  the  most  fearfiíl  dangers.  They  were  aecord- 
jngly  exposed  to  severe  legislation.  A  decree  of  November  29, 1791, 
deprived  them  of  their  stipenda  and  suspended  their  functions ;  an- 
other  of  May  27, 1792,  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  exile  them 
on  the  simple  denunciation  of  twentj  citizens.  Under  tbe  Terror 
their  persona  were  exposed  to  flagrant  eruelties,  and  a  prítre  réfrac- 
taire was  generally  regarded,  ipBofacto,  as  an  enemy  to  the  Republic. 
Under  these  circumstances,  sacerdotal  marriage  carne  to  be  loobed 
npon  as  a  powerfiíl  lever  to  disarm  or  overthrow  the  hostility  of  the 
church,  and  also  aa  a  test  of  loyally  or  disloyalty.  Yet  the  steps  by 
which  thJ9  conclusión  was  reacbed  were  very  gradual.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  while  it  was  still  fondly  deemed  that  the 
existing  institutions  of  Franco  could  be  purified  and  preserved,  the 
National  Asisembly  was  assailed  with  petitiona  asking  that  the  privi- 
lege  of  marriage  sbould  be  extended  to  the  clergy.^  These  met  with 
DO  response,  even  after  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders.  As 
late  as  September,  1790,  wlien  the  Abbé  Professor  Coumand,  of  the 
CoUége  de  France,  made  a  motion  in  favor  of  sacerdotal  marriage  in 
the  assembly  of  the  district  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  in  París,  tLe 
question,  after  considerable  debate,  was  laid  aside  as  beyond  the  com- 
petence  of  that  body.  It  was  not  until  September  3d,  1791,  that 
Mirabeau  iotroduced  into  the  Assembly  a  decree  providing  that  no 
profession  or  vocation  should  debar  a  citizen  from  marriage  or  be 
considered  aa  incompatible  with  marriage,  and  forbidding  the  puhlic 
officials  and  notaries  from  refiísing  to  ratify  any  marriage  contract 
on  Buch  pretext.  Though  no  allusion  was  made  in  this  to  ecclesi- 
aatics,  its  object.waa  evident,  and  was  so  admitted  in  the  eloquent 


1  I  have  before  me  one  of  the  pamph- 
leta  iasued  about  tbis  time  (Le  Slariage 
des  Pretres,  París,  Laelaje,  1790,  8vo. 

{p.  102),  addreseed  to  the  Assembly. 
t  is  a  toierahly  calm  and  weü-reasoned 
■igument,  basing  ita  demand  upon  the 
tuages  of   the  primitiva    churéh,   the 


preeepts  of  Scrípture,  the  rights  of 
natura,  and  public  utility.  The  author 
asserts  hiniaelf  to  be  a  priest  well  ad- 
vanced  in  life,  and  be  assumes  that  the 
corruption  of  aociety  disseroinated  by 
tbe  ucentiousness  of  eccleBiaatica  íb 
generally  recogoized  and  underatood. 
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epeecli  witli  whicli  he  urged  ¡te  adoption — a  speech  which  contained 
a  very  telling  resume  of  the  argumenta  in  favor  of  priestly  marriage, 
but  which,  in  its  glowing  anticipations  of  the  benefits  te  be  expected 
from  the  measure,  afibrds  a  aomewhat  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
meagreness  of  the  realizatlon.^  The  principie,  when  once  established, 
was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  deaerve  recognition  in  the 
Constitution  of  September,  1791,  a  section  in  the  preamble  of  which 
declares  that  the  law  dees  not  recognize  religious  vowa  or  anj  en- 
gagements  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature  or  to  the  constitution,* 
and  thÍ8  waa  foliowed,  as  Mirabeau  had  proposed,  bj  a  decree  of 
September  20,  1791,  which,  in  enumerating  the  obataclea  to  mar- 
riage, does  not  alinde  to  monastic  vowa  or  holy  ordera. 

Professor  Coumand  was  probably  the  first  man  of  position  and 
character  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  thus  permitted,  and  his 
example  was  foliowed  by  many  ecclesiastics  who  had  won  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  church,  in  literature,  and  in  science.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Abbé  Gaudin  of  the  Oratoire,  the  author  of 
a  -ffiork  already  allnded  to  on  the  evila  of  cehbacy,  who  in  1792  rep- 
resented  La  Vendée  in  the  Legislativo  Aesembly,  and  who  in  1805 
did  not  hesitate  to  publisb  a  little  volume  entitled  "Avia  á  mon  fils, 
ágé  de  sept  ana" — altbough,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  in  1781,  he 
had  described  himaelf  as  long  past  the  age  of  the  paasions.  Even 
bishops  yielded  to  the  temptation.  Loménie,  coadjutor  of  his  uncle 
the  Archbishop  of  Sena,  Tomé  Bishop  of  Bourges,  Massieu  of  Beau- 
vais,  and  Lindet  of  Evreux  were  puhlicly  married.  Many  nuptiala 
of  this  kind  were  celebrated  witb  an  air  of  defiance.  Pastors  an- 
nounced  their  approacbing  weddings  to  their  fioeka  in  florid  rhetoric, 
as-though  asaured  of  finding  sympathy  for  the  aasertion  of  the  tri- 
umph  of  nature  over  the  tyranny  of  man.  Othera  preaented  them- 
selves  with  their  brides  at  the  bar  of  tbe  National  Convention,  aa 
though  to  demónstrate  that  they  were  good  citízens,  who  had  thrown 
off  all  reverence  for  the  obsoleto  traditions  of  the  past. 

A  nation  maddened  and  tom  by  the  extremes  of  hope,  of  rage, 
and  of  terror,  which  met  the  triumphal  march  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  hostile  bayoneta  with  the  heads  of  its  king  and  queen, 
which  blazoned  forth  to  Europe  its  irrevocable  breach  with  the  past 


1  Thia  apeech  U  printed  in  full  from  i  '  La  loi  ne  reconnait  ni  vceui  reli- 
t,  MS.  in  the  public  library  of  Glenevs,  '  gieui,  ni  aivcvln  autre  engagement  qui 
by  tha  Abbé  Chavará  (Le  Célibat  dea  i  serait  oontraire  aui  droits  naturela  ou  & 
Pretrea,  pp,  483-500).  |  la  constitution. 
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bj  instituting  festivals  in  honor  of  a  new  Supretae  Being  and  pa- 
rading  a  courtesan  through  the  streets  of  Paris  as  tlie  Goddess  of 
Reaaon,  was  not  likely  to  emploj  much  tendernese  in  coercing  its 
intenial  enemies ;  and  chief  among  tliese  it  finally  numbered  the 
ministers  of  religión.  To  them  it  soon  applied  the  marriage  test. 
To  marry  was  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority, 
and  to  sunder  allegiance  to  foreign  domination;  celibacy  was  at  the 
least  a  tacit  adherence  to  the  enemy,  and  a  mute  protest  against  the 
new  régime.  Matrimony,  therefore,  rose  into  importance  as  at  once 
a  test  and  a  pledge,  aad  every  efFort  was  made  to  encourage  it. 
Among  the  records  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  is  the  trial  of 
Mahue,  Curé  of  S.  Sulpice,  Aug.  13,  1793,  accused  of  Laving 
written  a  pamphlet  against  priestly  marriage,  and  he  was  oniy  ac- 
quitted  on  the  ground  that  his  crime  had  beeii  committed  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  law  of  July  19,  1793.^  A  decree  of  November 
19,  1793,  relieved  from  exile  or  imprisonment  all  priests  who  could 
show  that  their  banns  had  been  published,  and  when,  soon  afterwards, 
at  the  height  of  the  popular  frenay,  the  Convention  sent  its  deputies 
throughout  France  with  instnictions  to  crush  out  every  vestige  of 
the  dreaded  reaction,  íhose  emissarius  made  celibacy  the  object  of 
their  especial  attacka.  Thus,  in  the  Department  of  the  Meuse, 
deputy  De  la  Croix  announeed  that  ali  priests  who  were  not  married 
should  be  placed  undor  surveillance;  while  in  Savoy  the  harsh 
measures  taken  against  the  clergy  were  modified  in  favor  of  those 
who  married  by  permitting  them  to  remain  under  surveillance.  One 
zoalous  deputy  ordered  a  pastor  to  he  imprisoned  until  he  could  find 
a  wife,  and  another  relcaaed  a  canon  irom  jail  on  his  pledging  him- 
self  to  marry.  Many  of  those  thus  forced  into  matrimony  were 
decrepit  with  years,  and  choae  brides  whose  age  secured  them  from 
all  suspiciona  of  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  Such  was 
the  venerable  Martin  of  Marseillos,  who,  after  seeing  his  bishop  and 
two  priesta,  his  intimate  frienda,  led  to  the  scafFold,  took,  at  the  age 
of  76,  a  wife  nearly  60  years  oíd.  As  an  unfortunate  eeclesiastic, 
who  had  thns  succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm,  fairly  expressed  it, 
in  defending  himself  against  the  reproaches  of  a  retumed  emigré 
bishop,  he  took  a  wife  to  serve  as  a  lightning  rod.  These  unwilling 
bridegrooms  not  infrequently  deposited  with  a  notary  or  a  trusty 
friend  a  protest  against  the  violence  to  which  they  had  yielded,  and 


'  Desmaae,  Pénalités  Anciennes,  p.  222,  Paria,  1 
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a  declai-ation  ttat  their  relatioos  with  their  wíves  should  be  merely 
those  of  brother  and  sister. 

Yet  in  thia  eurious  persecution  the  officials  only  obejed  the  voice 
of  the  excited  people.  The  press,  the  stage,  all  tJie  organs  of  pnblic 
opinión,  -were  imanimous  in  n-amiig  with  celibacy,  ridiculing  it  as  a 
fenatical  remnant  of  superstition,  and  denoimcing  it  as  a  crime 
against  the  state.  The  popular  societies  were  especiaíly  veliement 
in  promulgating  these  ideas.  The  Oongrés  fraternel  of  Ausch,  in 
September,  1793,  ordered  the  local  clubs  to  enlighten  the  benighted 
minds  of  the  populace  on  the  subject,  and  to  exelude  from  member- 
ship  aU  priests  who  should  not  marry  within  six  months.  A  petition 
to  the  National  Assemhíy  from  the  republicans  of  Auxerre  demanded 
that  all  ecclesiastica  who  persisted  in  remaining  single  should  be 
baniahed ;  while  a  more  truculent  address  from  Condom  urged  im- 
períously  that  celibacy  should  be  declared  a  capital  crime,  and  that 
the  death-penalty  should  be  enforced  with  relentless  severity.  In 
times  so  terrible,  when  suspicion  was  conviction  and  conviction 
death,  and  when  such  were  the  views  of  those  who  swayed  public 
afiairs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  pions  churchmen,  un- 
ambitious  of  the  erown  of  martyrdom,  thought  matrimony  preferable 
to  the  guillotine  or  the  noyade. 

Indeed,  the  only  souree  of  surpriae  is  that  so  few  were  found  to 
betray  their  convictions.  In  the  vast  body  of  the  Gallican  church  it 
is  estimated  that  only  about  2000  marriagea  of  men  in  orders  took 
place,  after  the  reign  of  terror  had  rendered  it  a  measure  of  safety. 
In  addition  to  this,  about  500  nuns  were  also  married ;  and  though 
this  proportion  is  larger,  it  ia  still  singularly  amall  when  we  eonsider 
that  these  poor  creatures,  utterly  unfitted  by  habit  or  education  to 
taie  care  of  themselves,  were  suddenly  ejected  from  their  peaceful 
retreats,  and  cast  upon  a  world  which  was  raging  in  convulsiona  so 
terrible.' 


1 1 


Fren  h 


n  t  found  it  easy  to  form  a 
t  mate  of  the  number  of 

les  astica  previoua  to  the 
Jt      lut  L    Bas  (Dictionnaire  En- 

cy  1  p  d  q^ue  d  l'HistoLre  de  Franee, 
V  218)  g  a  table,  Bhowmg  an  ag- 
gregat  f  418  206  souls,  of  whom 
235,147  may  be  oonsidered  as  attached 
to  the  BBoular  aervice,  and  183,059  to 
the  regular  ordera  and  oanons.  Of  these 
latter,  100,451  were  men  and  82,608 
were  women,  On  the  other  haod,  M, 
Sauveatre   (Congrégations   Keligieuses, 


pp.  6,  6)  quotea  frum  the  Abbé  Espilly 
a  statement  that  in  1765  thete  were 
79,000  monkfl  and.  80^  nuns ;  while 
he  shows  that  other  contemporary  au- 
thorities  reduce  the  numbor  of  niembera 
of  religious. ordera.  in. 1789  to  52,000  of 
both  seies.  M.  Charlea  Chabot  (En-, 
cyolopédie  Monastique,  p.  i.,  Paria,, 
1827)  computea,  after  elabórate  tahula»- 
tion,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  regu- 
lar and  secular,  at  407,758  persona} 
enjoying    a    renenue    of    127,610,C78- 
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This  Í8  doubtleaa  attríbutable  to  the  steadfast  resistance  which  the 
better  part  of  the  clergy  made  to  the  innovation,  in  spite  of  the 
danger  of  withstaiiding  the  popular  frenzy,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
laws  ■whicb  denounced  such  opposition.  Even  the  asiermentés,  who 
had  pledged  themselvea  to  the  Revolution  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  were  mostly  unfavorable  to  the  abrogation  of  celibacy, 
and  the  position  thus  maintained  by  the  clergy  gave  tone  to  such  of 
the  peopie  as  retained  enough  of  devout  feeling  still  to  frequent  the 
churches  and  partake  of  the  myateries  of  religión.  The  existence  of 
an  active  and  determined  opposition  is  revealed  by  an  aet  of  August 
16th,  1792,  guaranteeing  the  salaries  of  all  married  priests,  thus 
shoving  that,  in  some  places  at  least,  their  stipends  had  bccn  with- 
held.  Many  pastors,  indeed,  were  driven  from  their  parishes  by 
their  congregations,  in  consequence  of  marriage,  to  put  an  end  to 
which  a  decree  of  September  17th,  1793,  ordered  the  communes  to 
continué  payment  of  salaries  in  all  such  cases  of  ejection. 

There  irere  not  wanting  courageous  ecclesiastics  who  opposed  the 
innovation  by  every  means  in  their  power,  Although  Gobel,  Bishop 
of  Paria,  a  creature  of  the  Revolution,  favored  the  marriages  of  hia 
clergy,  a  portion  of  his  curates  openly  and  vigorouely  denounced 
them,  and  Gratien,  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  addreased  to  him  a  severa 
reproach  for  hia  criminal  weakness.  The  same  Gratien  excommuni- 
cated  one  of  his  priests  for  marrying,  and  published,  July  24th,  1792, 
an  instruction  directed  especially  against  such  unions.  For  this  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  long  confined.  Fauchet,  of 
Bajeux,  for  the  same  offence,  was  reported  to  the  Convention,  but 
was  fortúnate  enough  to  elude  the  consequences.  Philibert,  of  Sedan, 
issued,  January  20th,  1793,  a  pastoral  in  which  he  more  cautiously 
.argued  against  the  practice,  and,  after  a  long  persecution,  he  was 
lucky  to  escape  with  a  decree  of  coata  against  him.  Pastorals  to  the 
samo  effect  were  also  promulgated  by  Ciément  of  Versailles,  Héraudin 
of  Cháteauroux,  Sanadon  of  Oléron,  Suzor  of  Tours,  and  others. 

The  Convention  was  not  dispoaed  to  tolérate  proceedings  such  as 
thcse.  To  put  a  stop  to  them,  it  adopted,  July  19th,  1793,  a  law 
punishing  with  deprivation  and  exile  all  bishops  wbo  interfered  in 
any  way  with  the  marriage  of  their  clergy.  For  a  while  this  appears 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  open  opposition,  but  when  the  reign  of  terror 
was  past,  and  the  Catholics  saw  a  prospeet  of  reorganizing  the  dis- 
tracted  cburch,  one  of  their  earliest  efforts  was  directed  to  the  restora- 
tion  of  celibacy.     On  the  15th  of  March,  1795,  some  aesermentés 
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bishopa,  members  of  tbe  Convention,  issued  from  París  an  encjclical 
letter  to  the  fidthfiíl,  in  which  they  denoimced  sacerdotal  marriage  in 
the  strongeat  terms.  Those  who  entered  into  such  unions  were  de- 
clared  unworthy  of  confidence ;  the  fearíul  constraint  under  which 
they  had  sought  refuge  in  matrimony  was  pronounced  to  be  no  justi- 
fication,  and  even  renunciation  of  their  wives  was  not  admitted  as 
entitling  them  to  absolution  for  the  one  unpardonable  sin.'  In  a 
second  letter,  issued  Decemher  15th  of  the  same  year,  this  denuncia^ 
tion  was  repeated  in  even  atronger  terms. 

In  these  manifestoes  the  bishops  did  not  epeab  by  authoríty.  They 
coüH  not  threaten  or  command,  for  they  were  acting  bejond  or  in 
opposition  to  the  law.  With  the  progress  of  reaction  they  became 
bolder.  In  1797  the  church  ventured  to  hold  a  national  council,  in 
which  it  forbade  the  nuptial  benediction  to  those  who  were  in  orders 
or  were  bound  by  monastic  vows,  thna  reducing  their  marriages  to 
tbe  mere  civil  contract,  and  depriving  them  of  all  the  sanction  of 
religión.  The  local  synods  which,  encouraged  by  the  fail  of  the 
Birectory,  were  held  in  1800,  adopted  these  principies  as  a  matter  of 
conrse,  and  took  measures  to  enforce  them.  That  of  Bourges  even 
prohibited  the  churching  of  women  who  were  wives  of  ecclesiastics. 

This  condemnation  of  the  married  clergy  carried  despair  and  deao- 
lation  into  tJhe  households  of  those  who  had  ofFended,  and  upon  whom 
the  door  of  reconciliation  was  so  stemly  closed.  Grégoire  of  Blois, 
a  leading  actor  in  all  tbese  scenes,  records  the  innumerable  appeals 
received  from  the  unfortunates,  who,  tom  by  remorse  and  thus  re- 
pudiated  by  the  church,  begged  in  vain  for  the  merey  which  was  in- 
compatible with  the  respect  due  to  the  ancient  and  inviolable  canons. 

All  this,  however,  was  merely  local  action.  The  Gallican  church 
had  not  yet  been  reunited  to  Rome.  In  reconstructing  a  sjatem  of 
social  order,  Napoleón  apeedily  recognized  the  necessíty  of  religión 
in  the  state,  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  those  who  atill  believed 
in  the  Republic,  the  Concordat  of  1801  restored  France  to  its  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  Latin  Christiaiiity.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Concordat  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  priest,  as  a  citizen,  to 
contract  marriage;  but  as,  in  all  affaira  purely  ecclesiastical,  the 
intemal  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  church  were  necessarily  left 
to  iteelf,  the  rights  of  the  priest,  as  a  priest,  became  of  course  eubject 
to  the  received  rules  of  the  church,  which  could  thus  refiíse  the 


'  Lett.  Encyc.  15  Mará,  1796,  art.  ix,  (Orígoire,  p.  109). 
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nuptial  benediction,  and  suspend  the  fdnctions  of  any  one  contra^ 
vening  its  canons.  In  consequence  of  the  power  thus  restored,  when 
the  queation  soon  after  aróse  as  to  the  legality  of  sacerdotal  marriages 
contracted  during  the  troubles,  the  Cardioal-legate  Caprara  issued 
rescripts  to  those  whose  unions  were  anterior  to  the  Concordat,  de- 
priving  them  of  their  priestly  charaít«r,  reducing  them  to  the  rank 
of  laymen,  and  empowering  the  proper  officials  to  absolve  them  and 
remarry  them  to  the  wivea  whom  thej  had  so  irregularly  wedded. 
This  created  a  strong  feeling  of  indignatioQ  among  the  prelates  who 
had  carried  the  tabernacle  through  the  wilderness,  and  wbo,  while 
opposiDg  sach  marriages  moat  strenuously,  regarded  this  intervention 
of  papal  authority  as  a  direct  assault  upon  the  liberties  of  tbe  Gal- 
lican  church.  Their  time  wae  past,  however,  and  their  denunciationa 
of  thia  duplication  of  the  sacrament  were  of  no  avail.  Yet  the  legality 
of  sucb  marriages,  and  the  unimpaired  right  of  priesta  to  contract 
them,  were  asaerted  and  proved  by  Portalis,  in  bis  masterly  speeeh 
of  April  15th,  1802,  before  the  Corpa  Législatif,  advocating  the 
adoption  of  the  Concordat  as  a  law,  altbough  he  admitted  that  the 
dutiea  of  the  priesthood  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  rendered  sacer- 
dotal celibaíiy  desirable.' 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  thus  restored  to  the  church,  and 
the  certainty  of  ecclesiaatical  penalties  foUowing  such  infra«tion  of 


'  This  speeeh  of  Portalis  pire  ¡s  an 
admirable  commentary  on  the  Con- 
cordat, developing  its  causo  and  con- 
eequenees  with  a  rigidity  of  logic  and 
an  enlightened  spirit  of  faith  which 
are  equally  oreditable  to  the  head 
and  hettrt  of  the  distinguisbed  orator. 
From  the  portion  devotéd  to  the  sub- 
ject  of  marriage,  I  quote  the  foUowing, 
as  embodjing  a  olear  eipositioa  of  the 
intentions  of  those  who  negotiated  tbe 
Concordat. 

"Quelqiies  peraonnes  se  plaindront 
peut-étre  de  oa  que  Ton  n'a  pas  con- 
servé le  matiage  dea  prétres.  ...  En 
effet,  d'une  part  nous  n'admettons  plus 
que  les  ministres  dont  l'esistence  est 
nécessaire  á  Teieroice  du  cuite,  ce  qui 
diminue  eonsidérablement  le  nombre 
des  personnes  qui  ae  vouaient  ancieane- 
ment  au  célibat.  D'autre  pan,  pour 
les  ministres  mémes  que  nous  conser- 
vons,  et  í  qui  le  eélibat  est  ordonnS 

Sar  lea  réglements  ecoléaiaatiques,  la 
éfenae  qui  leur  est  faite  du  mariage 
par   ees    réglementa  n'est  poiat 


sttcrée  comme  empSehement  dirimant 
daña  l'ordreoiTil;  ainai  leur  mariage, 
s'ila  en  contractaient  un,  ne  serait 
point  nul  aui  yeux  des  lois  politiques 
ot  civiles,  et  les  enfana  qui  en  nai- 
traient  Eemíent  legitimes;  mais  dans 
le  for  intérieur  et  dans  l'ordre  religieux, 
ils  s'esposeraient  aux  peines  Epirituelle» 
prononcées  par  les  lois  canoniqíies : 
lis  continueraient  á  jouir  de  leurs  droits 
de  famille  et  de  cit¿,  mais  ils  seraient 
tenus  de  s'abstenir  de  l'eiercioe  du 
sacerdoce.  Conséquemment,  sans  affai- 
blir  le  nerf  de  la  discipline  de  l'église, 
on  conserve  aur  iniEyiduB  toute  la 
liberté  et  tous  lea  avantages  garantís 
par  les  lois  de  l'état ;  mais  il  eút  Été 
injuste  d'aller  plus  loiu,  et  d'eiiger 
pour  les  ecclésiastiques  de  Franca, 
comme  tels,  une  esception  qui  les  eüi 
déconsidérés  auprés  de  tous  lea  peuples 
Catholiques,  et  auprés  des  Franfais 
mémes,  ausrquels  ils  administreraient 
les  secours  de  la  religión "  (Dupin, 
Manuel  du  Droit  Public  Eccléa.  Fran- 
iVaís,  4énieéd.  pp.  196-8). 
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the  Trídontine  articles  of  fajth,  the  pnictíce  which  had  been  intro- 
duced  could  not  he  immediately  eradicated.  Priests  were  constantly 
contra<;ting  marriage,  aod  the  question  gave  considerable  troubie  to 
the  goverament,  which  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued.  Portalis,  in  1802,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  the  full  legality 
of  such  marriages,  and  the  unimpaired  right  of  ecclesiastics  to  con- 
tract  them;  and  the  provisions  of  the  code  respecting  marriage, 
adopted  in  1803,  make  no  allusions  to  vows  or  religions  engagementa 
as  causing  incapacity.'  Yet  in  1805,  when  Daviaux,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaus,  opposed  the  application  of  a  priest  named  Eoisset  to  the 
civil  authoritiea  for  a  marriage  contraot,  Portalis,  then  minister  of 
religioua  affairs,  on  being  appealed  to,  replied  that  the  government 
would  not  allow  its  ofBcera  to  register  such  contracta.  The  local  ad- 
ministrations  sometimes  assented  to  such  applications  and  sometimea 
referred  them  to  the  central  authority,  until  at  length,  in  1807,  a 
definite  conclusión  was  promulgated.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
although  the  civil  law  was  silent  as  regards  such  marriages,  yet  thej 
were  condemned  by  public  opinión,  The  government  considered 
them  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  families,  as  the  powerfii! 
influence  of  the  pastor  could  be  perverted  to  evil  purposes,  and,  if 
seduction  could  be  followed  by  marriage,  that  influence  would  be 
liable  to  great  abuse.  The  emperor  therefore  declared  that  he  could 
not  tolérate  marriage  on  the  part  of  those  wbo  had  exerciaed  prieatly 
functions  since  the  date  of  the  Concordat,  As  for  those  who  had 
ahandoned  the  miniatry  previous  to  that  period  and  had  not  since 
resumed  it,  he  left  them  to  their  own  conaciences,  Thus,  in  practice, 
although  marriage  waa  regarded  as  purely  a  civil  institution,  a  limita- 
tion  was  introduced  which  waa  not  authorized  by  the  code,  which 
rested  aolely  upon  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  which,  far  from 
indicatittg  reapect  to  the  church,  waa  a  flagrant  insult.  As  Napoleón 
withdrew  hjmself  more  and  more  from  the  principies  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  we  find  him  disposed  to  take  even  stronger  ground  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  civil  privileges  accorded  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Con- 
cordat. The  question  of  sacerdotal  marriage  continued  to  preaent 
itself  under  perplesing  shapes,  and  at  length  the  emperor,  on  the 
eve  of  bis  downfall,  perhapa  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  sacerdotal 
power,  proposed  to  apply  to  married  priesta  the  penalty  imposed  by 

'  Code  CiTil,  Liv.  I.  Tit.  v. 
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the  \aw  on  bigamj.^  It  was  too  late,  however;  tlie  empire  waa 
rapidly  vanishiag,  and  these  suggestions  Tvere  soon  forgotten  in  the 
huirying  marcíi  of  events.^ 


'  In  an  address  to  the  Council  of 
State,  Dee.  20tii,  1813,  Napoleón  eaid, 
' '  Le  sacerdoce  est  une  sorte  de  maríage ; 
!e  pretre  étant  uní  í  l'égüae  comme 
l'^poui  á  son  épouse,  il  n'y  aurait 


a  bigamia 

un  tel  ecelésiastique  ne  mérite  aueun 
Borte  do  conaidératiott  " —  Bouhier  de 
l'Éoluse,  del'ÉtiitdesPrétreaeii  France, 
París,  1812,  p.  17.— Chavard  (Le  Céli- 
bat  des  Prétres,  pp.  409-10)  quotes 
Dean  Stanley  as  asserting,  on  tbe  au- 
thority  of  the  eider  Duc  de  Broglie, 
that  Fius  Vm.  spontaneously  offered 
to  Napoleón  to  permit  sacerdotal  mar- 
riage,  but  that  the  Emperor  declined 
the  proposal.  I  eannot  but  think, 
however,  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
tabe  in  tiis  atatement. 

'  Por  many  of  tbe  above  datails  I 
am  indebtcd  to  the  curioua  but  ill- 
digested  little  work  — "  Histoire  du 
Mariage  des  Prétres  en  France,"  pub- 
Ijsbed  by  Grégoire  in  1826.  Gcégoira, 
though  a  priest  of  the  ancien  ríffitne, 
was  B  sincere  and  consistent  repuhli- 
cfttt,  A  member  of  the  Statea  Gene- 
ral, of  the  Convention,  and  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  elected 
Bishop  of  Blois  by  the  volee  of  a  people 
who  knew  and  respeeled  bim,  he  pre- 
served  his  ardent  faith  through  all  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
democrntic  ideas  in  9pite  of  tbe  injuries 
inflioted  on  hia  cÍbss  in  tbe  ñame  of  the 
people.  The  sinoerity  and  boldness  of 
ti9  chaiacter  may  be  estimated  by  a 


single  esample.  When,  on  the  7ih  of 
November,  1793,  Gobel,  Bishop  of 
París,  appeared  before  the  Conventioa 
with  twelve  of  bis  vicars  and  puMicly 
renounced  hia  saored  funotions  on  the 
ground  that  hereafter  there  ahould  be 
no  other  worship  than  that  of  liberty 
and  equality,  almost  all  the  ecclesiastios 
in  the  Oonvention  followed  his  es- 
ample. To  hold  back  at  such  a  moment 
was  dangerous  in  the  estreme,  yet  Gré- 
goire had  the  bardihood  to  utter  a 
defiant  protest.  "  I  am  a  Catholic  by 
oonviclion  and  by  feeling,  a  priest  by 
cholee,  a  biahop  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  but  not  from  the  people  ñor 
from  you  do  1  derive  my  missioo,  and 
I  will  not  be  forced  to  an  abjuration." 
To  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  ona 
else  is  attributáble  the  skilful  manage- 
ment  which  carríed  the  ehuroh  throueh 
tbe  storms  and  persecutions  of  tna 
Revolution,  but  the  same  inflexibility 
which  maintaiued  his  Catboliciam 
tbrough  the  ordeal  of  1793  and  1794 
causea  him  to  stand  by  his  republi- 
canism  long  after  ¡t  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.  He  waa  not  to  be  bought  of 
bullied!  the  Legitimist  was  less  tole- 
nint  than  the  Teirorist,  and  under  the 
Eestoration  he  was  reduced  almost  to 
absoluto  indigenoe.  Together  with  the 
other  constitutional  bishops,  he  had 
heen  compelled  to  resign  his  bishoprie 
by  order  of  the  pope  after  the  Concordat 
of  1801,  and  he  waa  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  be  rewarded  for  his  invaluable 
Services  to  religión.     He  died  in  1831. 
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The  questíon  of  sacerdotal  marriage  was  left  in  France,  on  the 
collapse  of  the  empire,  in  a  curioualy  unsettled  condition,  giving  riae 
to  very  remarkable  contradictiona  in  the  judicial  deeisiona  which  since 
then  have  from  time  to  time  beeu  rendered  by  the  tribunals  as  cases 
were  brought  before  them. 

Under  the  Restoration,  a  priest  named  Martin,  an  oM  réfraetaire 
of  1792,  committed  the  imprudenoe  of  marrying  in  1815.  Not  long 
añer  he  died  without  issue.  His  relativea  conteated  the  auecession 
■with  the  widow,  and  in  1817  the  inferior  conrt  decided  in  her  favor. 
The  next  year  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  tlie  judgment  on  the 
ground  that  sacerdotal  marriage  had  only  heen  sanctioned  indirectly 
by  the  legislation  of  the  Bevolution,  and  that  the  Charter  of  1814 
(Art,  6)  had  restored  Catholicism  as  the  religión  of  the  state.  In 
1821,  however,  the  final  decisión  of  the  court  of  cassation  aettled 
the  qnestion  in  favor  of  the  widow,  thua  legalizing  auch  unions,  for 
the  incontrovertihle  reason  that  the  code  did  not  recognize  vows  or 
holy  orders  as  causes  incapaoitating  for  marriage.' 

Even  yet,  however,  the  matter  was  not  held  to  be  finally  disposed  of. 
In  1828,  Louis  Thérése  Satumin  Dumonteil,  a  priest  of  Paria,  who 
desired  to  contract  marriage,  failed  to  ohtain  from  the  courte  the 
customary  assistance  required  by  the  law  to  aet  aaide  the  refusal  of 
his  parents,  who  declined  their  asaent  to  his  projected  unión.  The 
case  waa  argued  in  all  its  bearings  on  civil  and  ecclesiastieal  law,  and 
he  found  the  tribunala  resolutely  opposed  to  him.  When  the  Revo- 
lution  of  July  unsettled  the  puhlic  mind  with  viaions  of  the  revival 
of  the  principies  of  '89,  Dumonteil  endeavored  to  carry  out  his  pro- 


'  Grégoire,  op.  cit.  p.  102. 
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ject.  The  lower  court  decided  in  his  favor,  March  26,  1831,  but 
the  higher  courta  reversed  the  decisión  and  pronounced  definitely 
that  priests  could  not  contract  civil  marriage,^  and  this  in  spite  of 
tbe  Charter  of  1830,  which  aimply  aíErmed  Catholicism  to  be  tbe 
religión  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  wbile  that  of  1814  bad 
declarad  it  to  be  the  religión  of  tbe  state. 

ThÍ8  curiously  vexed  question  aeems  incapable  of  positive  solution. 
The  case  of  Dumonteil  apparently  discouraged  aspirants  for  clerical 
marriage  during  tbe  next  thirtj  years,  for  I  have  met  with  no 
allusions  to  any  attempt  in  that  direction  until  1861.  In  that  year 
M.  de  Brou-Lauriére,  a  priest  already  debarred  from  bis  sacred  fiínc- 
tions,  engaged  himself  in  marriage  witb  Mdlle.  Elizabetb  Fressanges, 
of  Deuville  near  Périgueux.  On  calling  upon  the  mayor  of  tbe  vil- 
lage  to  perform  tbe  ceremony  and  register  tbe  contract,  that  func- 
tionary  refused  to  act.  He  was  supported  by  tbe  public  authorities, 
and  tbe  expectant  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  tribunals  to 
obtain  bis  rights.  Tbe  question  was  warmly  contested  and  thorougbly 
argued,  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  bad  elapsed  that  tbe  court  of  Péri- 
gueux  rendered  a  decisión  ordering  tbe  mayor  to  perform  bis  functiona 
and  to  marry  tbe  patienfc  couple.  Tbe  case  was  tben  carried  to  the 
superior  court  at  Bordeaux,  which  reversed  tbe  previous  decisión, 

Ágain,  in  1864,  in  the  case  of  tbe  Abbé  Cbataigneu,  tbe  court  of 
Angouléme  decided  that  a  priest  was,  under  the  law  of  France,  not 
competent  to  contract  civil  marriage.*  On  the  otber  hand,  in  1870, 
the  court  of  Algiers,  in  the  case  of  a  M.  Q ,  delivered  an  elabó- 
rate decisión  to  tbe  effect  that  in  France  tbere  is  no  law  forbidding 
the  civil  marriage  of  priests.'  Yet  in  1878  tbe  court  of  cassation 
confirmed  a  decisión  of  the  court  of  Rennes,  pronouncing  nuil  and 
void  the  marriage  of  a  priest,  at  the  instance  of  bia  nepbew  and  neice, 
to  wbom  he  had  bequeatbed  bis  property  by  a  will  anterior  to  tbe 
marriage.  When  M.  Loyaon  (Pére  Hyacintbe)  married  Mrs.  Merri- 
man,  in  1872,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  London,  at  tbe  office 
of  the  Eegistrar  of  Marriages,  and  M.  Loyaon  gave  as  the  reason  of 
bis  eeeking  a  foreign  land  tbe  refusal  of  tbe  French  officials  to  con- 


1  Boulier  de   l'É 


s  apparently  this  case  which  led  to 
the  publication,  under  date  of  Monaco, 
1829,  of  the  "  Considerazioni  impar- 
ziali  sopra  la  legge  del  Celibato  Eccle- 
ai  as  tico,  proposto  dal  Professorü 
C.  A.   P."— a  tolerably   well   written 


suramary  of  the  argumenta  against  the 
•  Talmadga'a  Letters  from  Florenoe, 

p.  les. 

'  Chflvard,  Le   Célíbat  des  Prétres, 
pp.  625-30. 
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firm  the  civil  ceremony.  So  tiie  Abbé  Chavard,  viear  at  Marseüles, 
íq  1874,  went  to  Geneva  for  the  same  purpose,  where  he  continued 
bis  prieatly  functions ;  and  thia  leads  me  to  regard  as  exceedingly 
improbable  a  recent  statement  in  the  daily  joumals  that  priestly 
marriages  occur  in  France  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirtj  a  jear. 
In  fact,  so  lately  as  September,  1883,  there  was  before  the  courts 
a  case  -which  shows  how  uncertain  is  the  question  still  in  I"rance.  A 
certain  Abbé  Junqua  was  expelled  from  the  church  and  was  con- 
demned  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  continning  to  wear  the 
priestly  robes.  He  subsequently  married  and  engaged  in  trade,  when 
he  failed,  and  his  wife  sought  to  aecure  her  dowry  from  the  banknipt 
asaets,  bnt  was  resieted  on  the  ground  that  her  marriage  waa  illegal 
under  the  Concordat,  although  the  church  had  itself  deprived  the 
husband  of  his  ecclesiastical  character. 

Id  Switzerland  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  cases  of  such  mar- 
riages, but  they  have  no  apecial  8Ígnifica,nce.  In  one  of  them,  occur- 
ring  in  Lúceme  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  príest  left  the  chnrch  in 
order  to  marry,  and  lived  with  his  wife  until  her  death,  in  1880,  when 
he  permitted  her  to  be  buried  as  a  Catholic,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion  of  seeing  her  ñame  entered  on  the  register,  publicly  exposed  in 
the  parish  church,  as  an  unmarried  woman. 

In  Wiesbaden,  in  1821,  a  prieat  named  Koch,  with  the  permission 
of  the  authorities,  abandoned  the  priesthood  and  applied  to  the  curé 
of  the  place  to  marrj  him,  when,  meeting  with  a  reñisal,  he  had  the 
ceremony  performed  by  a  Protestant  pastor,  and  was  promptly  ex- 
communicated  by  the  Vicar  of  Ratisbon.  Not  deterred  by  this,  in 
1828  a  hundred  and  eighty  priests  of  Badén  petitioned  the  secular 
power  for  permission  to  marry,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  showed 
a  disposition  to  grant  the  requcst.  This  efibrt  was  imitated  in  1831 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Silesia,  but  the  movement  was  repressed 
hy  the  Pruasian  govemment ;  and  in  1833,  at  Tr&ves,  a  clerical 
asaociation  was  forraed  to  carry  out  the  same  object."  These  efforta 
brought  forth  from  Gregory  XVI.  an  encyclical  letter,  in  which  he 
Brged  the  faithful  to  stand  by  the  canons,  and  severely  condemned 
the  weakness  of  some  prelates  who  were  diapoaed  to  yield.'  Some 
similar  movementa  in  Austria  in  the  next  decade  led  Pius  IX,,  almost 
immediately  after  his  a^cesaion  to  the  papal  chair,  in  his  encyclical 

■  J,  M.  Oaylii,  Les  Cures  mariéa  par  le  Coucüb,  París,  1869. 
•  Hncyo.  Mimri  vos. 
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letter  of  November  9th,  1846,  to  condemn  the  foul  conspiracj  agaiiiBt 
eelibacy  wbich  was  favored  by  ecclesiastics  pliinged  in  sensuality  and 
forgetful  of  their  own  dignity.^  In  1851,  moreover,  he  took  especial 
pains  to  atigmatiae  a  work,  published  in  Lima  by  Francisco  de  Paula 
in  1848,  entitled  "Defensa  de  la  Autoridad  de  los  Gobiernos,"  whicb 
impiously  sought  to  decentralize  the  cburcb,  and  which  took  strong 
grounds  against  enforced  celibacy,' 

How  immovable,  indeed,  is  the  position  of  the  hierarchy  on  tbia 
matter  is  sbowu  by  tbe  case  of  Panzini.  Panzini  is,  or  was,  a 
Capuchin  monk  who,  in  1854,  conceived  tbe  idea  that  tbe  greater 
part  of  tbe  evils  under  wbiob  tbe  establisbment  labora  are  tbe  result 
of  celibacy  and  its  attendant  immorality.  He  addressed  to  the  pope 
an  anonymous  memorial  urging  him  to  submit  tbe  question  to  tbe 
bisbops  tben  aasembled  in  Rome,  and  followed  tbis  witb  two  similar 
subsequent  applieationa.  Pinallj,  in  tbe  troubles  of  1859,  antici- 
pating  tbe  assembling  of  a  European  congress,  be  resolved  to  print 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  all  tbe  bisbops  of  tbe  cburcb, 
thinking  that  the  congress  would  afFord  him  an  opportunity  of  reacb- 
ing  tbem.  Tbe  print«r  to  wbom  be  confided  bis  manuscript  promptly 
placed  tbe  dangerous  matter  in  tbe  banda  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  wben 
Panzini  was  at  once  tbrown  into  prison  and  delivered  to  the  Inqui- 
sition.  Añer  a  trial  wbich  laated  six  montbs,  be  was  condemned  to 
twelve  years'  incarceration  and  perpetual  suspensión  from  tbe  sacer- 
dotal functiona  whicb  were  bis  only  source  of  lÍTelibood.  After  two 
years  of  bis  sentence  bad  expired,  be  was  released  at  tbe  instance  of 
tbe  Italian  govemment,  and  in  1865  be  publisbed  bis  essay,  re- 
written  from  memory,  under  tbe  title  of  "  Pubblica  Confessione  di 
un  Prigioniero  dell'  Inquisizione  Romana  ed  origine  dei  malí  deila 
Chiesa  Cattolica." 

Now,  Panzini's  perseeution  aróse  solely  from  bis  affirming  tbat 
enforced  celibacy  is  impolitic  and  unnatural.  He  professed  un- 
bounded  reverence  for  tbe  cburch  in  all  matters  of  faitb,  and  claimed 
tbat  tbe  point  at  issue  was  merely  one  of  discipline  on  wbich  tbe 
cburcb  might  make  a  mistake.  Even  bere,  however,  he  was  careiul 
to  declare  bis  measureless  admiration  for  voluntary  asceticism.  Vir- 
ginity  be  believed  to  be  immensely  superior  to  matrimony,  and  he 
anatbematized  as  cheerfully  as  the  couneil  of  Trent  could  wish  all 
who  should  proclaim  tbe  contrary.     Even  monasticism  he  defended 
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as  a  State  of  perfectiou  recommended  by  Christ,  Hia  solé  objective 
point  was  the  rigidity  of  the  law  which  renders  the  single  8tat«  indis- 
pensable to  all  ecclesiastics,  and  he  essayed  to  prove  that  this  is  in 
direct  antagonism  to  all  the  general  principies  of  Catholie  theology, 
that  the  purity  which  is  its  pretext  is  impossible  to  enforce,  and  that 
the  efibrt  itself  is  most  disastrous  to  the  church  and  to  the  faithful. 
The  authorities  were  not  disposed  to  consider  that  these  opinions 
were  an  allowable  diasidence  on  matters  of  policy,  and  tjiey  hastened 
to  brand  them  as  heretical,  In  the  sentence  passed  upon  Panzini 
the  Inquisition  took  oecaaion  to  stigmatize  as  heresy  the  assertion 
that  enforced  celibacy  ís  contrary  to  nature,  that  it  is  a  stumbling- 
block  and  the  cause  of  perpetual  transgression.^  That  thia  theory 
vas  enforced  in  practice  so  long  as  the  church  could  control  the  secu- 
lar power  is  shown  in  the  case  of  an  Italian  priest  who,  preferríng 
to  aanctify  love  by  marriage  rather  than  to  indulge  in  illicit  intrigue, 
married  and  fled  with  his  bride  to  África,  seeking  among  the  Infidel 
the  liberty  denied  him  in  Christendom.  Three  children  blessed  his 
unión,  but  the  unresting  vigilance  of  the  church  discovered  his 
retreat,  when,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  consulate,  he  -was  seized, 
carried  back  to  Naples,  and  thrown  into  priaon  to  repent  indefinitely 
over  his  errors.^ 

There  evidently  could  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  a 
change  of  policy  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Román  curia,  and 
this  was  recognized  in  1866  by  some  Catholie  priests  of  Hungary, 
who  desiring  liberty  of  marriage,  and  aeeing  the  fiítility  of  antici- 
pating  it  at  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  unit«d  in  petitioning  the 
National  Diet  for  the  requisite  penhission.  Yet  in  apite  of  the  ex- 
travagance  of  supposing  that  a  body  which,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent,  has  become  so  thoroughly  centralized  as  the  church,  would 
listen  to  the  wishea  of  its  lower  classes,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  imagined  that  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  in  1870  would  adopt 
the  discipline  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  permit  marriage  to  the  in- 
ferior ordera.  Any  such  expectations  were  deatined  to  be  disap- 
pointed  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  maehinery  of  the  council  became 
known.  A  congregazione  céntrale  was  appointed  by  Piua  IX.  in 
advance,  consisting  exclusively  of  eardinals  connected  with  the  In- 
quisition,  and  to  this  body  was  delegated  the  aole  determination  of 
the  matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  diacussion.     Under 


•  Panzini,  pp.  16,  68,  102,  1Í3,  201,  401.  '  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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tliis  congregazioDe,  and  presided  over  by  its  members,  were  five  con- 
sulte, to  a«t  as  aub-committecs  oe  the  subjeets  respectively  confided 
to  their  deljberationa.  The  consulta  on  faith  and  dogma  was  under 
the  preaidencj  of  Cardinal  Bilio,  notorious  as  the  compiler  of  the 
Syllabua  of  December,  1864 ;  and  that  on  canons  and  discipline  was 
committed  to  Cardinal  Catarini,  whose  whole  career  had  been  passed 
in  the  Inquisition,  and  who  had  aoquired  a  sinister-  fame  by  Lia 
rigoroua  punÍBhment  of  all  attempts  at  refonn.  If,  as  the  church 
asserts,  the  proceedings  of  general  councils  are  under  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  be  aeen  what  reverent  caro  waa 
obaerved  to  keep  Him  in  due  subjection,  and  to  spare  the  church  the 
acaudal  of  being  brought,  by  thoughtiesa  innovators,  into  opposition 
with  Him, 

Aa  the  deatined  outcome  of  the  council  was  simply  the  dogma  of 
papa]  infallibility,  the  hopea  of  the  anti-eelíbatarians  were  tranaferred 
to  the  schiam  caused  by  that  dogma,  and  known  as  that  of  the  Oíd 
Catholics.  In  1875,  a  Dean  Suczinsky  married  the  Baroness 
Gíazewaska,  and  joined  the  schismatics,  when  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment  decided  to  proíect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  temporalitiea, 
and  hia  new  brethren  agreed  to  receive  him,  and  thus  committed 
themselves  on  the  question  of  celibacy — a  decisión  confirmed  in  1878 
by  the  Synod  of  Bonn,  which  decreed,  by  a  vote  of  75  againat  22, 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  canons  ia  not  an  obatacle  to  the  marriage 
of  eccleaiastics,  or  to  the  cure  of  soula  by  married  prieats.  Yet  the 
Oíd  Catholic  movement,  despite  the  well-eamed  eminence  of  aome  of 
its  leadera,  auch  aa  Doilinger,  was  deatined  to  failure  from  the  atart, 
It  aought  a  compromiae  where  no  compromiso  was  possible — aaserting 
the  right  of  prívate  judgment  against  the  Church  Universal  only  to  a 
certain  point,  and  that  point  one  which  concemed  itself  rathor  with 
intellectual  subtleties  than  actual  daiiy  affairs.  The  unbearahle  op- 
pressiona  whieh  lent  practieal  application  to  the  polémica  of  Luther 
no  longer  esistcd ;  and  the  aecular  powers  of  Europe  felt  too  secure 
in  their  ability  to  defend  themaelvcs  against  ecclesiaatical  eneroach- 
ment  to  give  substantial  ajd  to  the  opponents  of  Rome.  The  Oíd 
Cathohe  schiam  may  therefore  already  be  regarded  almoat  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  one  which  will  exercise  no  influence  over  the  futuro. 

A  more  seríoua  hlow  than  that  which  Doilinger  and  his  frienda 
sought  to  aim  at  the  Boman  curia  has  been  dealt,  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  by  the  adoption,  in  auccessive  Catholic  atates,  of  what  ia 
knovrn  as  Civil  Marriage,  by  which  matrimony  is  withdrawn  from 
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the  exclusive  control  of  the  church,  and  the  sacrament  and  benedic- 
tion  are  declared  to  be  accidenta  not  necessaiy  to  the  legal  status  of 
huaband  and  wife  or  to  tbe  legitimacy  and  herítable  capacity  of  chil- 
dren.  We  have  already  aeen  tbat  this  was  one  of  the  legislative 
resulta  of  tbe  Frencb  Revolution,  and  tbe  example  tbus  earlj  set  by 
France  bas  been  followed  of  late  by  Italy  and  Austria  after  its  adop- 
tion,  in  1853  by  Sardinia,  aa  one  of  the  earliest  reformatory  measures 
of  Cavour.  Yet  tbe  churcb  positively  reiüses  to  regard  sueb  mar- 
riagea  as  entitled  to  respect.  When  the  project  was  under  discus- 
sion  in  Italy,  tbe  Unitá  Cattolica,  one  of  the  papal  organs,  ín  its  iaeue 
of  July  16tb,  1864,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  tbat  the  establisbment 
of  civil  matrimony  was  establisbing  tbe  liberty  of  licentiousness,  and 
tbat,  after  baving  scattered  housea  of  ill-fame  througbout  Italy,  it 
would  convert  the  whole  península  into  one  brothei.  In  a  similar 
spirít,  Pius  IX.,  in  his  allocution  of  October  30tb,  1866,  denounced 
it  as  leading  to  an  organized  system  of  scandalous  concubinage. 
When,  in  May,  1868,  Austria  folloived  the  example  of  Italy,  Pius, 
witbin  a  month,  delivered  an  allocution,  in  wbicb  be  not  only  con- 
demned  the  "abominable  law,"  but  declared  it  to  be  nuil  and  void; 
and  Cardinal  Kauscber,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  issued  a  manifestó, 
in  wbicb  he  not  only  denied  tbat  the  civil  contract  constituted  mar- 
riage  and  directed  that  children  sprang  from  auch  unions  should  be 
entered  on  the  parish  registers  aá  neither  legitímate  ñor  illegitímate, 
but  gave  positive  inetructions  tbat  absolution  should  be  denied,  evon 
in  articulo  mortis,  to  a!l  partios  who  bad  cobabited  in  such  unions — 
,thu3  stigmatizing  them  as  worse  than  concubinage.  In  a  similar 
spirit,  when,  in  1869,  civil  marriage  was  proclaimed  under  tbe  short- 
lived  republic  of  Spain,  the  clergy,  under  inspiration  from  the  Vati- 
can,  denounced  it  aa  concubinage,  and  tbroatened  to  suspend  tbe 
celebration  of  tbe  Masa.  With  the  restoration  of  the  monarcby  the 
law  was  promptly  repealed,  and  an  effort  to  restore  it  was  rejected 
by  an  empbatjc  vote  of  tbe  Cortea  in  February,  1883,  though,  with' 
the  more  liberal  tendencies  tbat  have  since  arisen,  tbe  matter  ia  again 
proposod  for  discussion,  Leo  XIII.  has  been  vigorous  in  hja  oppo- 
sition  to  tbe  innovation.  In  his  first  Encyclical,  issued  April  ¿Ist, 
1878,  he  declared  that  "citizena,  profaning  the  dignity  of  Christiao 
marriage,  have  adopted  legal  concubinage  in  place  of  religious  matri- 
mony;" and  be  returned  to  tbe  attack  in  a  special  Encyclical  on  the 
subject,  publisbed  February  lOth  1880.  In  this  be  assumes  that,  aa 
"by  the  will  of  Christ  the  church  alone  can  and  ought  to  1 
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and  decide  conceming  sacraments,  so  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt  to  transfer  anj,  even  the  emallest  part,  of  her  power  to  the 
government  of  the  State,"  and  therefore  "judicial  sentences  on  con- 
jugal contracta,  as  to  wheíher  thej  have  been  entered  upon  rightly 
or  wrongly,"  are  a  direct  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
whether  those  judgments  be  adverse  or  not  to  the  canons. 

The  earlier  passages  of  thia  Encyclical  are  ao  warm  and  eloquent 
a  defence  of  the  holiness  of  matrímony,  as  the  natural  condition  of 
man  decreed  by  God,  that  it  wouM  probably  trouble  its  author  to 
explain  why  so  exalted  and  divine  a  state  should  be  prohibitíd  to 
the  ministors  of  the  God  who  devised  it  and  fitted  his  creaturea 
specialiy  for  it.  Yet  the  persistent  and  bitt«r  opposition  of  the 
church  to  the  civil  marriage  laws  may  not  unreasonably  be  attribnted 
to  the  fact  that  under  them  the  state  has  the  power  to  recognize  and 
permit  clerical  marriage.  For  more  than  half  a  century  such  laws 
had  existed  in  France,  but  ae  the  French  tribunals  leaned  towarda 
upholding  ecclesiastical  celihacy,  they  were  acquiesced  in  compara^ 
tively  in  silence,  When  Italy,  however,  folíowed  the  example,  it 
was  seen  that  the  temper  of  the  Italian  government  would  lead  to 
construing  them  in  a  sense  favorable  to  priestly  liberty,  and  henee 
the  opposition,  which  has  been  justified  and  intensified  by  the  result. 
Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Marriage  Act,  Dr,  Prota, 
of  Naples,  an  energetic  reformer  within  the  church,  in  a  letter  of 
October  30th,  1865,  advised  all  his  clerical  friends  to  marry  and  to 
persist  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  "and  the  more  who  do  so 
at  once  and  simultaneously  the  safer  for  all,  for  the  bishops  will  ven- 
ture  the  less  to  persecute  you  in  the  faoe  of  public  opinión."  Aecord- 
ingly  cases  of  priestly  marriage  commenced  to  oceur,  and  when  they 
were  contested  their  validity  was  confirmed  by  the  tribunals.  The 
superior  courts  of  Genoa,  Trani,  and  Palermo  successively  decided 
in  this  sense,  and  finally,  in  1869,  ocenrred  the  case  of  Andrea 
Treglia,  of  the  diocese  of  Salerno,  which  settled  the  question  in 
ííaples.  The  municipal  officers  of  Vietri  refused  to  marry  him;  the 
court  of  Salerno  decided  against  him,  but  when  the  matter  was  car- 
ried  up  to  the  court  of  appeala  of  Naples  judgment  was  rendered  in 
his  favor,  and  he  was  married  forthwith — thue  legitimating  the  uniona 
of  some  fifty  priests  who  had  preceded  him,  without  the  question 
havíng  been  settled  by  the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  In  the  organ  of 
the  reforming  CathoÜcs  of  Naples,  the  Emancipatore  Cattolica,  it 
is  curious  to  see  the  successive  marriages  chronicled  with  the  same 
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satisfactíon   as  tliat   evinced  by  Spalatin   in   the   stormj  days  of 
Luther.' 

Yet  the  whole  question  ia  oae  of  but  alender  practícal  importance. 
In  no  country  is  tbe  Catbolic  churcb  subservient  to  the  state,  It 
Controls  its  own  sacraments,  and  no  government  is  likely  to  venture 
upon  interference  witb  it  in  its  own  spbere.  While,  tberefore,  it 
may  be  deprived  of  tbe  power  to  persecute  and  punish  those  of  its 
members  who  enter  upon  civil  marriage,  it  yet  possesses  the  ability 
to  deprive  them  of  their  functions,  wbicb  in  most  caaes  is  equivalent 
to  depriving  them  of  bread;  and  it  has  an  unquestioned  right  to 
expel  tbem  from  its  communion.  The  priest  who  marriea,  therefore, 
is  virtually  aeparated  from  his  cburch  and  deprived  of  his  means  of 
livelihood — motiyes  Trhich,  combined  with  the  moral  forces  at  work 
to  iteep  men  within  the  accustomed  bounds,  are  quite  sufScient  to 
prevent  defection  from  growing  common,  or  to  render  marriage  with 
a  priest  attractive  to  women  above  the  lowest  class.  Even  in  the 
United  Statea,  where  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  priestly  mar- 
riage, and  the  tone  of  aociety  is  such  as  rather  to  welcome  those  who 
escape  from  the  palé  of  Rome,  such  cases  are  very  rare.  A  few 
years  eince  one  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  February,  1882, 
Father  Agudi,  of  Hartford,  committed  matrimony,  but  theae  are  the 
only  instances  which  I  remember  to  have  noted  for  many  years  past. 
While,  therefore,  the  civil  marriage  laws  of  Europe  unquestionably 
loosen  the  ties  which  in  this  reapect  bind  the  prieat  to  his  church, 
there  are  still  3u£Gcient  material  and  moral  forces  at  work  to  prevent 
desertions  from  this  cause  from  assuming  any  serious  proportions. 

Predictions,  as  a  rule,  are  idle,  and  jet  it  would  appear  entirely 
safe  to  assume  that  those  who  look  forward  to  a  change  in  the  policj 
of  the  church  as  regards  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  among  its 
ministers  are  prompted  rather  by  their  wishes  than  by  judgment,  or 
by  knowledge  of  the  influences  at  work,  It  matters  little  what  may 
be  the  aspirations  of  the  vast  bodj  of  men  who  form  the  working 
ecclesiastical  foroe — tbe  humble  prieats  and  cures  upon  whom  it  de- 
pends  for  its  support  among  the  populations.  The  autocratic  tbeocracy, 
founded  in  the  dark  agea,  and  strcngthened  by  the  council  of  Trent, 

'  ífaplea  waa,  perhaps,  the  6rat  king-  I  diction.  This  was  one  of  the  reforma 
dom  in  Europe  to  promúlgate  a  civil  of  the  minorityof  Ferdinend  IV.  about 
marriftge  law,  and  to  withdraw  matri-  the  year  1760.  See  Colletti's  Hiatory 
monial  cases  from  eecleBlaatical  juris-  [  of  Naples,  Homer's  Tranelation,  1. 107. 
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received  its  final  and  irrevocable  shape  wlien  tte  cliurch  submissively 
adopted  the  Vatican  decree,  which  declared  "  tliat  the  Román  pontifF, 
when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  ¡3,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office 
of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Chrisíians,  hy  virtue  of  his  supreme 
apoatolie  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  moráis, 
to  be  heíd  by  the  universal  chiirch,  by  the  divine  assistance  promiaed 
him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which  the 
divine  Eedeemer  willed  that  his  church  ahonld  be  endowed  for  de- 
fining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  moráis ;  and  that  therefore  snch 
definitions  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent 
of  the  church.  But  if  any  one — which  may  God  avert — presume  to 
contradict  this  definition  let  him  be  anathema."'  It  would  be  fatile 
to  imagine  after  this  that  any  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Koman  curia  sufficient  to  induce  a  change  in  its  immemorial 
policy — a  change,  moreover,  whicb  would  overwhelm  it  with  the 
bitterest  humiliation  by  contradicting  all  ita  teachings  since  the  daya 
of  St.  Jerome.  What  was  so  unbendingly  refused  to  all  the  princes 
and  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  Catholic  Chrisíendom  in  the  doubtfiíl 
days  of  the  Reformation  will  not  be  granted  now,  when,  despite  the 
destruction  of  the  temporal  power  in  Italy,  the  apiritual  influence  of 
the  church  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  it  sees  the  results  of  its  policy  in 
the  rapidly  extending  área  of  its  domination.  When  Pius  IX.  could 
boast  that  during  his  single  pontificate  he  had  founded  twenty-nine 
metropolitan  sees  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  episcopal  dioceses, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason,  from  the  síand-point  of  the 
Vatican,  for  an  act  so  revolutionary  as  the  abrogation  of  celibacy, 
which  ivould  convert  its  janizaries  into  householders,  with  human 
interests  dissociated  from  those  of  the  church-militant. 

The  monastic  orders  have  not  escaped  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  Spain,  the  revolutionary  cortes  of  1820 
enacted  a  law  suppressing  all  the  existing  monastic  foundations,  ex- 
cepting  the  Kniglits  of  Malta  and  the  Hospitalarios  de  San  Juan, 
and  further  prohibiting  the  founding  of  new  institutiona  and  the  ad- 
minietering  of  vows ;  but  when  in  1823  the  constitutional  govem- 
ment  fell  under  French  bayonets,  the  Orders  reestablished  themselves 
and  took  a  bloody  revenge  upon  their  persecutors.  Again  in  1836 
the  govemment  of  Isabella  II.  undertook  the  same  task,  eicepting 

I  use  Cardinnl  Man- 
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the  Padrea  de  las  Escuelaa  Pías,  the  Hospitalarios  de  San  Juan,  and 
the  Clérigos  de  la  Misioo,  but  the  attempt  was  short-lived ;  as  was 
also  that  of  1868  under  the  Republic.  In  the  Netherlanda,  a  series 
of  laws  adoptfid  between  1818  and  1826  forbade  the  admission  of 
novices  in  the  contemplative  ordera,  which,  being  of  no  public  utility, 
had  no  claim  for  recognition ;  and  irrevocable  vows,  moreover,  were 
declared  illega!.  In  1820  a  similar  effort  was  made  in  Naples,  but 
it  was  unsuccessful,  In  the  New  World  stül  more  eweeping  reforms 
have  been  undertaken.  Thua  Paraguay,  in  1824,  suppressed  all 
monasterios  aa  useless ;  Brazil,  in  1829,  prohibited  the  entrance  of 
new  devoteea  in  the  existing  foundations,  thua  condemning  them  to 
gradual  extinction ;  and  in  1851  New  Grenada  not  only  expelled 
the  Oompanj  of  Jesús  and  forbade  the  establiahment  of  anj  Order 
profesaing  the  doctrine  of  pasaive  obedience,  but  threw  open  the  doors 
of  all  religious  establíahments,  and  promised  legal  proteotion  to  those 
who  shonld  abandon  them.  Ten  jeara  later  it  suppressed  them 
altogether,  and  in  1874  its  example  was  followed  in  Venezuela.' 
In  1849,  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the  Román  Republic  was  to  libérate 
all  monks  and  nuns  from  obedience  to  their  vows ;  and  in  1853 
Cavour  suppressed  all  the  monastic  houses  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  applying  their  property  to  tho  improvement  of  the  clergy, 
in  apite  of  the  snperstitioua  fears  excited  bj  the  almost  simultaneóos 
deaths  of  several  membera  of  the  royal  family.  After  the  formation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  law  of  June  28th,  1866,  completed  the 
suppression  of  all  the  religious  housea,  pensioned  or  subsidized  their 
members,  and  confiscated  their  property.  Thia  procesa  of  seculari- 
zation  waa  rapidly  carried  out,  and  early  in  1867  the  joumala 
reported  that  nearly  all  the  inmatea  of  the  monasteries  were  disperaed, 
some  of  them  retuming  to  their  familiea,  aome  of  them  accepting 
refuge  offered  by  the  charitable,  but  most  of  them  clubbing  together, 
and  hiring  houaes  in  which  to  live  aa  of  oíd.  Two  exoeptions, 
indeed,  were  made  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Monte  Casino, 
the  venerable  mother  of  weatera  monachism,  waa  apared,  and  pro- 
visión made  for  ita  maintenance  as  a  national  monument;  while- 
Savonarola's  convent  of  San  Mareo  waa  aimilarly  favored,  rather 
perhapa  becauae  of  ita  freacoes  than  of  its  hiatorícal  asaociations. 
Againat  all  thia  the  ohurch  of  course  protested  vigorously,  pronoune-- 

'  Caatillo  y  Mayone,  II.  247,  254—  j  bili  afflictamur,  17   Sept.  1863.— Cha- 
Panzini,  pp.  358-63, — AUoc,  Acacbiasi-  I  vard,  op.  c¡t.  p.  263. 
mum,  27  Sept.  1852.— Enoyc.  Inoredi-  I 
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ing  the  suppression  of  the  orders  and  the  eeculaxization  of  their  pos- 
BCBsions  to  be  nuil  and  void ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  purchasera 
were  found  to  give  even  more  than  tlio  appraised  valué  of  the  prop- 
erty,  shows  how  fiítile  was  resistance  to  the  tendency  of  the  age. 

So  great  a  social  revolution  was  of  course  not  efFected  without 
nmch  of  individual  sufferíng,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  was  not 
diminished  by  the  methods  adopted  in  enforcing  the  law.  The  fa«t 
that  in  1856,  8000  monks  petitioned  Pius  IX.  for  secularization, 
shows  that  the  ideas  of  the  age  had  penetrated  into  some  of  the 
monasteries,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  inmates  were 
naturajly  ayerse  to  the  change.  Panzini,  who  can  assuredly  not  be 
regarded  aa  a  prejudiced  witnesa,  apeales  with  bitter  indignation  of 
the  files  of  aoldierj  sent  U)  drive  from  their  houees  the  temfied  nuns, 
who  were  thrown  upon  the  world  without  the  means  of  subsistence 
or  the  training  to  earn  a  livelihood,  while  their  vows  precluded  them 
from  marrying  or  from  worldly  employment.  Even  the  prívate 
fortunes  brought  by  them  in  many  caaes  to  their  convents  shared  the 
common  fate  of  confiscation,  and  they  sought  in  vain  to  have  their 
dowera  restored  to  them.'  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy  for 
those  whose  misfortune  consists  in  having  been  born  too  late,  and 
who  are  made  to  expíate  the  sins  of  a  system  which  they  have  rever- 
ently  received  from  their  forefathers.  The  student  of  the  past, 
.moreover,  may  be  pardoned  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  destruction  of 
the  venerable  institutions  which,  for  a  thousand  years,  fostered  the 
religious  growtíi  of  Christendom ;  but  the  civilization  which  they 
rendered  possible  has  outgrown  them.  In  the  history  of  develop- 
.ment  it  is  inevitable  that  Zeua  should  dethrone  his  father  Orónos ; 
and  the  progress  of  humanity  demands  the  removal  of  that  which  has 
-outlived  its  usefulness,  and  has  become  only  a  stumhling-block  in  the 
jiath  of  human  improvement. 

Pius  IX.  himself  had  felt  the  need  of  some  measure  of  reform 
;the  religioua  orders,  but  was  powerlesa  to  enforce  it.  It  is  assert 
ithat  before  his  early  liberal  tendenciea  had  become  completely  eradi 
cated,  on  hia  returnfrom  Gaeta,  he  entertained  the  idea  of  rendering 
ufe  in  common  indispensable  in  all  monaatic  institutions,  of  aubsti- 
tuting  for  the  irrevocable  vow  one  which  should  be  renewable  at  a 
fixed  interval,  and  of  deferring  all  ordinations  to  the  priesthood  uni. 
.the  apphcant  should  have  entered  on  his  36th  year.     These  sensible 


'  Panzini,  pp.  596-7. 
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i,  however,  were  opposed  eo  strenuousiy  by  aJl  the  ofiícials 
that  the  Pope  gave  way — the  General  of  the  Franciscans  even  pro- 
clajming  vehemently  that  they  woulii  assuredly  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion  of  all  the  religioua  orders.'  It  would  seem  that  Pius  eventually, 
in  thi9  respect  as  in  others,  fel!  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
ultra-conaervatiyes,  for  though  in  1857  he  defined  that  the  simple 
TOTT  of  the  novitiate  should  not  be  taken  before  the  age  of  16,  and 
that  the  irrevocable  vow  should  be  deferred  until  the  accomplishment 
of  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  yet  the  following  year  he  decreed  that 
the  simple  vow  of  the  noviee  was  irrevocable,  except  by  papal  dis- 
pensation,  unless,  indeed,  the  general  of  the  order  should  eee  fit  to 
expel  the  postulant.'  It  ia  remarked,  moreover,  that  while  he  not 
infrequently  exercised  his  diapensing  power  in  releasing  worthy  ap- 
plicanta  from  the  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience,  he  never  absolved 
them  from  that  of  chaatity  f  though  it  is  not  unreasonably  urged  that 
a!l  enlightened  legislation  holds  engagements,  even  in  matters  of 
trifling  import,  to  be  invalid  when  made  by  minors,  while  the  church 
permita,  and  even  incitea,  children  in  their  sixteenth  year  to  enter 
into  ohligations  the  nature  of  which  they  are  unable  to  appreciate, 
and  then  unyieídingly  exacta  of  them  the  rigid  execution  of  the  rash 
promise,  under  pain  of  etemal  damnation. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  theae  successive  shocks,  monasticiam  has 
rarely  been  more  flourishing  or  more  vigoroua  than  of  late  yeai-s, 
Wamed  by  the  successive  secularization  of  its  temporalities  in  one 
country  after  another,  the  church  has  leavned  to  give  to  the  monastic 
Bystem  the  direction  in  which  its  evils  are  least  aensibly  felt,  its  bene- 
fita  to  humanity  are  greatest,  and  the  influence  which  it  is  capable 
of  exerting  is  most  serviceable  to  the  hierarchy.  Though  at  times 
misíaken  in  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  though  often  misled  by  pride,  by 
ambition,  and  by  avarice,  the  Román  church  has  missed  ita  aim  and 
miataken  ita  vocation,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  manifeated  that 
adaptation  to  the  wante  of  successive  generations  which  is  the  real 
secret  of  its  power  and  the  condition  of  its  suceess.  Clearly  recog- 
nizing  the  scant  toleration  which  our  hard-worfcing  nineteenth  cen- 


'  Esaminatore,  Firenze  15  Dio.  1867, 
p.  396.  ■ 

'  Enoyc.  Nerainem  latet,  19  Mar. 
1857.— Panzini,  pp.  535-6. 

*  Paasini,  p.  128.  An  esample  of 
tluB  is  to  be  Been  in  tte  case  of  Sauria 


vs.  StaiT  and  Eennedy,  whicb  ezcited 
so  much  interaat  in  England  in  1869  by 
its  curious  revelatiooB  of  the  petty 
tjrannies  and  sordid  mlsories  which 
sometimes  at  leaat  fortn  a  feature  of 
conventual  life. 
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tury  has  for  holy  idleness  and  unproductive  sanctity,  it  moulds  ita 
institutiona  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  age.  It  no  longer  glories 
in  new  and  lantastic  fonns  of  worship  or  insane  feata  of  asceticism — 
not  the  pillar  of  Stylites,  the  poverty  of  Francia,  or  the  thong  of 
the  Fíagelbnts' — but  it  seeks  to  organiae  aystems  by  which  the 
beneficence  of  the  manj  may  be  efficicntly  administered  by  the 
traiiied  labor  of  the  few.  It  endeavors  no  longer  to  agglomerate 
around  idle  communities  the  wealth  which  could  only  pander  to  their 
vices,  but  raíher  to  render  useful  by  associated  action  the  benevolent 
self-abnegatioQ  which  in  other  eommunions  is  apt  to  be  iost  or  frit- 
tered  away  for  laíik  of  judiciona  organization  and  direction.  When 
thua  the  vow  of  celibacj  ia  uttered,  not  in  the  hope  of  a  Ufe  of  eaae 
and  sensual  indulgence,  not  in  the  pride  of  Pharisaieal  holiness,  not 
in  the  íuat  of  esaggerated  maceration,  not  in  the  hope  of  purchasing 
by  solitude  and  mortificaíion  the  favor  of  an  all-merciful  Creator, 
but  for  the  aingle-minded  purpose  of  devoting  a  life  to  eleyating 
fellow-creatures  from  degradation  or  to  relieving  their  phyaical  and 
mental  miaeries,  no  one  can  deny  that  institutiona  which  in  their 
wantonness  of  prosperity  accompliahed  ao  much  of  evJI  possees 
fruitful  germs  of  good  to  be  developed  through  adversity  and  tribu- 
lation. 

The  resulta  of  this  wiae  policy  have  shown  themselves  especially 
in  France  and  Belgium.  When,  in  1625,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
foanded  the  Order  of  the  Siatera  of  Charity,  he  accomplished  a 
work  which  waa  destined  to  prove  as  uaefii]  to  the  church  as  the 
mendicant  and  preaching  orders  which  resuscitated  it  in  the  thir- 
teenth  centurj,  or  the  Company  of  Jesús,  which  enabled  it  to  set 
bounds  to  the  Protestant  Beformation.  It  was  a  retum  to  the 
primal  and  vital  principies  of  Christianity,  which  bound  anew  the 
peoples  to  the  hierarchy  and  bridged  over  the  all  but  impassable 
gulf  betwecn  them. 

This  tie,  so  delicaíe  and  yet  so  firm,  proved  lasting.  Even  amid 
the  horrora  of  the  Revolution,  when  conventual  vowa  were  forbidden, 
and  the  monastic  orders  were  scattered  ruthiessly  abroad,  the  gentle 


'  Yet,  to  meet  the  epiritual  wanls  of 
all  olassea,  there  are  stiU  coogregations 
whieh  practise  the  most  severe  asoetie 
austeriiies.  Thua,  in  1888,  a  deaerip- 
tion  of  the  Bacefooted  Ciareis  in  Paria 
shows  that,  out  of  eighteen  members, 
but  four  are  more  than  twentj-two 
jears  of  age,  the  severity  of  discipline 


causing  neariy  all  who  enter  to  día 
joung.  No  íre  ia  allowed,  even  that 
in  the  kitchen  being  aminged  to  pre- 
vent  acceas ;  sleep  is  only  had  on  a 
naiTow  bosrd,  meat  ia  only  eat«n  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  silence  is  enforced 
until  soma  of  the  nuns  lose  the  pomer 
of  forming  connected  se  "  ^ 
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virtues  and  the  tirelesa  ministrations  of  the  Sisters  of  Charíty  won 
for  them  reapect  and  toleration  from  the  cruel  fanática  who  respected 
and  tolerated  nothing  else.  When,  even  under  the  Concordat  of 
1801,  the  reestablishment  of  monastie  ordera  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  thoae  irhich  endeavored  timidly  to  organizo  themselves  uoder 
the  namea  of  Ph-es  de  la  Foi,  Victimes  de  VAmour  de  J)ieu,  Ccear 
de  Jésus,  etc.,  were  broken  up  in  1804  without  ceremony,^  exceptions 
were  made  in  favor  of  the  charitable  asaociations  of  females,  the  mis- 
sionarj  societies  of  Saint-Esprit  and  the  Lazaristea,  and  the  brother- 
hood  of  the  Écoles  Chrétiennes.  The  miasionary  societiea  proved 
to  be  a  focus  of  reactionary  intrigue,  which  the  First  Empire  was 
powerful  enough  to  cruah.  Thej  were  accordiugly  suppressed  in 
1809,  but  at  the  same  time  an  imperial  decree  placed  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Madame  Lsetitia  the  women  who  devoted  them- 
selvea  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Annual  appropriations  for 
their  support  were  regularly  made,  and,  thua  fevored,  they  proapered 
amaaingly.  The  religious  activity  of  the  people  seemed  to  fiow  in 
this  chaunel  with  redoubled  forcé  from  its  long  retention,  and  in  the 
eight  yeara  from  1807  to  1815  there  were  no  less  than  1261  congre- 
gations  authorized — an  average  of  157  per  annum.  At  the  same 
time  the  state  refiíaed  to  recognize  the  rígbt  of  any  peraon  to  abstract 
himself  irrevocably  from  society.  The  law  wisely  prohibiíed  engage- 
menta  for  life  in  any  service,  and  this  waa  held  appücable  to  the 
religioua  congregations,  in  which,  by  the  decree  of  1809,  the  period 
of  engagement  was  limited  to  five  years.^ 

In  spite  of  the  favor  ahown  to  the  charitable  associationa,  the  pre- 
jndice  against  the  monastie  system  was  still  so  strong  that  the 
Eestoration,  with  all  ita  reactionary  tendencies,  did  not  daré  to  run 
counter  to  the  conyictions  of  the  people.     The  law  of  1809  forbidding 


'  The  P&res  de  la  Foi,  also  known  as 
Adorateara  de  Jéxus  and  Paccanaristes, 
were  Jesuits  in  disguise ;  tha  SocUté  dea 
Vietimea  de  l'Amour  de  Dieu  were  Qui- 
etiats.  Por  the  Report  of  M.  Portalis, 
recommending  their  auppression,  see 
Dutillcul,  Hiat.  dea  Corpotations  Re- 
'■   ■  1  France,  París,   1846,  pp. 
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sketch  of  modem  Frendi 
chiam,  see  atso  Ch.   Sauveatre'! 
Congrégationa     Relipeuses "      (Pí 
1867) — a  work  to   which   I  desire 


'  Décret  du  18  Fév.  1809  Sect.  ii. 
Art.  a  (Dupin,  Droit  Ecclés.  p,  295). 
Thia  regulation,  I  l>elieTe,  ie  still  in 
forcé,  and  the  members  of  theae  bodies 
are  accuatomed  to  renew  their  engage- 
ments  every  five  years.  From  the  po- 
sition  taken  by  Bishop  Fabre,  of  Mont- 
rea!,  in  April,  1883,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  who  deaired  to  leave  her 
convent,  I  ^^sume  that  the  same  regu- 
lation is  in  forcé  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canadá. 
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male  congregations  was  never  repeale<3,  and  the  moat  that  the  Eour- 
bons  ventured  openlj  to  do  was  to  authorize  a  few  by  special  decree, 
such  as  the  Lazaristes,  the  Missions  Etrangérea,  &c.  Meanwhile 
tlie  female  congregations  continued  to  increase ;  a  general  law  was 
ena«ted  in  May,  1825,  providing  for  their  auíhorization  under  defi- 
nite  provisions,  and  between  1815  and  1830,  643  new  ones  were 
ofSciaüy  recognizod.  The  efforts  made  from  1825  to  1827,  under 
Charles  X.,  to  introduce  the  Jesuits  and  other  male  ordera  gave  rise 
to  livelj  agitation,  and  the  electiona  of  1827  settled  the  question 
definitely  in  the  negative.^  The  Revolution  of  1830  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  all  hope  of  reestablishing  the  monastic  system  in  France, 
and  a  law  in  1834  specially  affirmed  the  application  of  Ajt.  291  of 
the  Penal  Code,  directed  against  unauthorized  associations,  to  those 
for  religioua  purposes.  The  constituí  ion  al  government  of  Lonis 
Philippe  showed  itself  persistently  hostile  to  monachism.  It  is  true 
that  in  1840  Lacordaire  succeeded  in  obtaining  sufFerance  for  his 
order  of  Dominicans,  but  this  waa  exceptional;  and  even  towards 
the  female  orders  the  policy  of  the  monarchy  was  repressive.  During 
the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  but  fourteen  authorizations  for 
founding  new  congregations  were  granted,  while  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  ventured  to  enter  the  kingdom  without  permission,  were  formally 
expelled  in  1845  after  a  sevcre  parüamentary  struggle.  The  Second 
líepublic  was  more  liberal,  and  the  Second  Empire  ostentatiously 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  chureh,  The  Loi  Falloux,  in  1850,  seemed 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  ma]e  orders,  and  advantage  was  imme- 
diately  taken  of  a  vague  phrase  to  aasume  their  legalitj.  At  length, 
in  1852,  a  law  was  passed  regulating,  by  a  general  form,  the  incor- 
poration  of  all  religious  societies,  and  under  this  their  growth  was 
amaaingly  rapid — none  the  less  so,  perhaps,  because  they  were  not 
even  required  by  the  authorities  to  observe  the  law  and  go  through 
the  fomiality  of  procuring  authorizations,  In  1827  there  were  but 
20,943  female  devotees,  while  the  number  of  ma!cs  under  conventual 
V0W3  was  too  insignificant  for  computation,^  and  under  the  monarchy 
of  July  the  growth  was  exeeedingly  small.  In  1861  these  had  in- 
creased  to  17,776  males  and  90,343  females,  and  in  1877  to  22,207 
malea  and  127,000  females. 

In  Belgium  the  figures  are  equally  startling.     In  1856  that  little 

I  Tor  details,  see  Dupin,  op.  cit.  pp.  285-298. 

'  Chabot,  Enojclopédie  Monaatique,  p.  xi.  (París,  1827). 
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kingdom  bad  2383  moiike  and  12,247  nuns — a  total  of  14,630 — an 
enormous  proportion  in  so  small  a  population,  enabling  the  clergy, 
as  haa  more  than  once  been  eeen,  almost  to  control  the  electiona. 

To  eomprehend  the  fiíll  significance  of  these  figures,  they  may  be 
compared  witb  the  undisíurbed  monaaticism  of  an  oíd  Catholic  state 
Buch  aa  Austria.  Tbat  empire,  in  1859,  had  but  10,449  monks  and 
6463  nuüs,  or  16,912  in  all.  For  tbe  Catholic  population  alone  of 
Austria,  this  gives  one  to  every  1579  inhabitants,  while,  about  the 
same  period  in  France  the  'proportion  was  one  to  every  346  soula, 
and  in  Belgium,  one  to  evei-j  308. 

The  Company  of  Jesua  fumishes  an  equallj  instructive  illustration 
of  the  flourishing  condition  and  rapid  growth  of  monachisra  despite 
the  shackles  apparently  imposed  on  it  by  modem  inetitutions.  The 
Jesuits,  formaily  reestablished  in  1814  by  Pius  VII.  and  gradually 
working  an  entrance  inte  one  kingdom  after  another,  have  increased 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  exceedingly  significant. 

Thus  in  1834  the  Company  numbered  but  2684, 
"  1844  "  "  "  4133, 

"  18á4  "  "  "  5510, 

"  1864  "  "  "  7734, 

and  a  still  later  computatlon  gjvea  them  7949  members,  divided  into 
3389  priests,  2323  brother  coadjutors,  and  2237  novices — the  large 
proportion  of  the  latter  indicating  how  great  is  the  prospective  in- 
creaae.  In  France  alone  their  number  had  gi'own  from  200  in  1845 
to  1085  in  1865,  and  to  1509  in  1877. 

In  this  enormous  spread  of  monachism,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  change  which  has  occurred  from  medifeval  sensual  indulgence  and 
mystie  asceticism  to  modem  utilitarianism.  Thus  in  France,  by  the 
census  of  1861,  there  were,  out  of  17,776  men  bound  by  vows, 

Devoted  to  education 12,845, 

Distributiott  of  cLarity  and  care  of  the  sick,       ,         .         .  389, 

In  oharge  of  housea  of  refíige  and  farm  schooU,         .         ,  496, 

Devoted  to  reÜgious  contemplation,           ....  4,049, 

while  of  90,343  women,  there  were 

Devoted  to  education, 58  ggg 

Distributionofcharity  and  care  of  the  sick,       .         .         .  20,292, 

In  cliarge  of  houses  of  refuge  and  farm  soIiooIb,         ,         .  3,073, 

Devoted  to  religious  contemplation, 8,095. 

The  large  proportion  of  almonera  and  hospital  nuraes  among  the 
■women  is  easily  explicable  by  -what  haa  already  been  stated  as  to  the 
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favor  shown  by  successive  governinents  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  the  good  wtich  is  effeeted  by  these  organizations  cannot  easily 
be  overrated.  Who  is  tbere  wbo  can  íÉiil  to  do  justice  to  these 
humble  Christians,  when  once  he  haa  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness 
their  seif-devotion  and  the  benefits  arising  from  their  tireless  minis- 
trations,  made  donbly  valuable  by  system  and  special  training  ?  In 
our  own  land,  tom  by  sudden  and  gigantic  civil  war,  when  the  sick 
and  wounded  had  aficumulated  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  care, 
who  that  then  noted  the  blessed  agency  of  those  angels  of  the  hos- 
pital, would  willingly  pause  to  coldly  criticise  the  institutions  of  which 
they  are  the  most  perfect  development  ?  In  a  Catholie  country  lik e 
Prance,  the  opportunities  for  good  works  are  of  course  vastly 
greater,  for  almost  every  benevolent  institution  naturally  aeeka  the 
aid  of  the  church,  and  that  aid  is  willingly  given,  not  only  from 
charitable  motives,  but  also,  we  may  assume,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  influence  thence  a^cruing  among  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation  who  are  the  beneficiaries,  and  this  is  especially  felt  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  and  amid  the  periódica!  criaes  attendant  upon 
modern  financia!  and  industrial  development.  The  crfeches  where 
bables  are  kept  while  their  mothers  are  at  the  factory  are  presided 
over  by  nuns ;  the  diatribution  of  bread  and  soup  at  the  Burcaux 
de  Bienfaiaance  is  made  by  nuna ;  the  neglected  and  wretched  little 
children  who  are  sent  to  the  infant  aehools  are  waahed  and  tended 
by  nuns ;'  and,  in  fact,  whatever  tender,  or  humane,  or  charitable 
influence  reaches  the  prolétaire  in  hia  grieving  and  deapairing 
wretchedness,  almost  necessarily  comes  to  him  through  some  channel 
connocted  with  a  religious  order. 

A  much  more  complex  question,  however,  is  presented  by  the 
numbera  and  the  activity  of  the  ordera  devoted  to  education.  While 
giving  due  weigbt  to  the  purely  benovolent  impulses  which  lead  so 
many  to  undertake  the  taak  of  training  the  young,  and  while  freely 
aoknowledging  the  vast  amount  of  good  arieing  from  the  education, 
in  80  many  cases  gratuitous,  of  thoae  who  might  otherwiae  remain 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the  inquirer  cannot  sbut  bis  eyes  to 
other  considerations.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  church  seeks  to 
acquire  for  itself  the  direction  of  the  docile  mind  of  childhood  shows 
how  Mly  it  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  most  fruitful  souree  of 

'  N.  Y.  Nation,  May  aotli,  1879.  It  [  the  details  respectlng  the  recent  struggle 
is  to  the  París  corresponden  ce  of  this  between  the  reügioua  orders  and  the 
ioumal  that  I  am  ¡ndebted  for  most  of  |  stale. 
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influence.  Previoua  to  1849,  the  educational  sjstem  of  France  was, 
nominallj  at  least,  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  though  even  then  the 
church  had  made  large  inroads  upon  its  province.  The  leading  in- 
BtrumentaUtj  in  this  was  the  congregation  of  the  Fr¿,res  dea  Acoles 
OhrétienneB,  founded  in  1680  by  the  Ahbé  de  la  Salle,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  peor,  and  Frére  Philippe,  the  G-eneral 
of  the  Order,  testified  in  1849  hefore  a  parliamentarj  committee  that 
the  body  then  consistid  of  3300  members  with  200,000  children 
Tinder  their  care.  The  spread  of  oommunism  among  the  people,  as 
manifested  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  alarmed  the  conserva- 
tives,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Kepublic  under  Louia  Napoleón 
was  to  encourage  by  the  Loi  Falloux  the  efforts  of  the  church  to 
extend  its  operations,  How  successfu!  was  the  attempt  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  atatistics  of  twenty  years, 

1M3.  1863. 

Eeligious  of  both,  aeies  engi^ed  in  primary  teaching,      16,958  46,840 

Nujnber  of  primary  schools  under  their  direction,      ,        7,590  17,206 

Num'b«r  of  schoiara  in  theee  achoola, ....   706,917  1,610,674 

Children  in  »allea  d'oiile,  under  sisterhoods,       .         .  SOI, 536 

By  1861,  in  the  next  grade  of  echoola,  the  religioua  ordera  had 
55,151  male  pupüa,  while  thoae  in  the  government  inatitutiona  oí 
similar  claaa  numhered  only  63,291.  In  1865  the  whole  numher  oí 
children  hetween  the  agea  of  7  and  12  in  Trance  waa  4,018,427 ; 
■«hile,  two  years  previoua,  out  of  2,265,576  boya  attending  school, 
443,732  were  in  inatitutiona  conducted  by  the  religious  ordera,  and 
of  2,070,612  girls,  no  lesa  than  1,166,942,  or  more  than  half,  were 
under  the  care  of  aisterhooda. 

Thia  enormoua  and  rapidly  increaaing  proportion  shows  how  largely 
the  comiug  generation  is  trained  under  monkish  influeneea,  aud 
juatifies  the  efforts  made  by  the  Ferry  ministry,  after  the  over- 
throw  of  the  reaetionary  government  of  MacMahon,  to  check  the 
growth  of  theae  achoola.  The  religioua  orders  are  bound  to  a  pecu- 
liar obedience  to  the  Holy  See ;  all  other  honda,  whether  of  family 
or  of  coTintry,  are  aa  nothing  in  comparison.  The  monk  who  con- 
seientiously  regards  his  vowa  cannot  be  a  citizen,  or  be  fitted  to 
train  fiíture  citiaena.  The  congregation,  for  ¡natance,  of  the  Fréres 
de  la  Sainté-Oroix  is  largely  engaged  in  edacating  and  fiírniahing 
teachers ;  and  among  the  secret  statutes  of  the  order  is  one  forbid- 
ding  its  members  to  admit  the  exiatence  of  any  opinión,  whether  in 
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politics,  theologj,  or  religión,  contrary  to  the  opinión  of  Borne.' 
What  are  the  political  opinions  of  Home  may  readiiy  be  found  in  the 
Syllabua  of  1864,  among  its  anathemas  directed  against  freedom  of 
tbought  and  of  the  press,  against  any  liberty  ■which  threatens  to 
abridge  the  temporal  power  of  the  hierarehy  or  to  limit  its  absolute 
authoritj,  and  indeed  against  the  simplest  toleration  in  the  matter  of 
religious  belief.  That  these  are  in  fact  the  principies  which  govem 
education  in  clerical  schools  waa  shown  during  the  debates  on  the 
Ferry  laws  in  1879,  by  M.  I"erry,  who  had,  after  some  difGculty, 
procured  copies  of  text-booke  used  in  them,  and  who  quoted  from 
them  passages  praising  feudal  rights  and  reviling  the  Bevolution, 
justifying  the  Inquisition  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
denouncing  civil  marriage  as  concubinage,  alluding  to  religioua 
toleration  as  a  temporary  necesaity,  and  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
the  submisaion  of  the  state  to  the  chnrch.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  institutions  which  teach  such  principies  as  these  are  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  constitute  a 
self-goveming  Eepublic. 

Ñor  was  this  the  only  evü  arising  from  the  succeasfiíl  efforts  made 
by  the  church  through  its  monastie  legions  to  control  the  education 
of  Prance.  The  enormoua  demand  for  recruits  to  fill  the  rapidly 
growing  ranks  of  its  army  of  teachers  exceeded  its  capacity  to  provide 
suitable  material,  whether  as  regards  mental  or  moral  training.  In 
its  desire  to  favor  the  growth  of  clerical  echools,  the  Second  Empire 
waived  in  favor  of  the  religious  orders  the  rigorous  examinationa 
required  of  tbe  laitj  as  a  condition  precedent  to  emplojment  as 
teachera.  The  supervisión  of  the  state  being  thus  withdrawn,  dis- 
cretion  was  left  with  those  wboae  unworldly  duties  can  scarceiy  be  sup- 
posed  to  render  them  competent  judges,  and  that  discretion  has  been 
necessarily  mueh  abused.  It  is  related  by  Mdlle.  Daubié,  herself 
an  instructress  of  high  reputation,  that  Tíhen  sbe  waa  eight  years  oíd 
she  was  applied  to,  by  a  woman  emplojed  in  tending  cowa,  to  teach 
her  the  catechism,  and  within  a  jear  she  was  surprised  to  find  her 
whilom  pupil  suddenly  reappear  as  a  aister,  duly  authorized  to  teach, 
It  is  computed  that,  among  the  male  religious  employed  in  teaching, 
not  more  than  one  in  ten  has  the  brevet,  which  would  be  indispensable 
to  them  if  thej  were  laymen ;  wbile,  of  the  sisters  engaged  in  instruo- 


1  "Regle  91. — Qu'il  nelaiasB  entrevoir  I  opinions    da    saint-aiége."— Sauvestre, 
aucune  opinión,  soit  politique,  aoit  thé-    op.  cit.  215. 
ologique  ou  religieíaae,   contraire   aux  | 
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tion,  out  of  8000  superiors  of  institutions,  only  about  1000  are 
hrevetées,  and,  of  their  assistante,  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  are 
so  quali&ed. 

If  the  mental  qualificationa  of  these  educatora  were  thus  disre- 
garded,  their  moral  characters  were  equally  relieved  from  proper 
scrutiny;  and  this,  combined  with  the  temptations  inseparable  from 
the  celibato  eyatem,  has  not  infrequently  led  to  the  most  shocking 
resulta.  The  enormous  influence  of  the  eceleaiastical  establishment, 
■working  upon  the  bureaus  of  the  government,  the  officials  of  juatice, 
and  the  presa,  was  usuaUy  sufficient  to  prevent  much  public  scandal 
uüder  Louis  Napoleón  and  Marshal  MacMahon ;  but  a  liat  of  the 
prosecütions  reported  in  the  newspapers  from  1861  to  April,  1879, 
collected  by  Dr.  Wahu,^  shows  about  fifty  cases  in  which  the  male 
teachers  had  abused  the  children  under  their  charge,  many  of  these 
cases  being  of  appalling  turpitude.  As  eleven  of  theae  occurred 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1879,  it  may  reaaonably  be  con- 
cluded  that  equal  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  puhlic  prosecutora  and 
the  press  during  the  previous  eighteen  years  would  have  produced  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  conTÍctions ;  and  not  the  least  deplorable 
feature  of  the  matter  is  that  in  more  than  one  case  the  culprit  had 
been  previously  tranaferred  eeveral  times  from  one  institution  to 
another,  giving  grounds  for  the  asaumption  that  the  authorities  were 
cognizant  of  hia  wickedness,  and  preferred  to  allow  hira  to  spread 
contagión  throughout  different  communities  rather  than  incur  the 
acandal  of  punishing  him. 

As  illustrative  of  two  phasea  of  the  subject,  I  may  briefly  refer  to 
two  cases  from  among  a  numher  which  were  brought  to  light  in  1861, 
as  the  result  of  the  eiforta  of  a  writer  bold  enough  to  brave  the  anger 
of  the  church,  and  who  found  a  journal  with  the  hardihood  to  second 
his  efforta.  One  of  these  occurred  at  Saintes,  in  a  school  under  the 
care  of  the  Fréres  dea  ÉcoJes  Ohrétiennes.  Out  of  300  boya,  one 
hundred  had  been  the  victima  of  the  monsters  to  whom  they  had  been 
confided,  and  who  enjoyed  with  a  Satanic  zest  the  corrnption  which 
they  spread  through  so  many  houaeholda.  The  evil  beeame  rumored 
abroad,  but  no  one  dared  to  attack  the  membera  of  so  powerfiíl  an 
order,  until  an  oíd  soldier  who  held  the  poat  of  gendarme  found  the 
evil  in  his  family.  Unused  to  prudence,  he  complained,  The  local 
board  of  supervisión,  afraid  of  compromiaing  the  "  Jntereats  of  re- 


1  Le  Pape  et  la  Sooíété  Modeme,  Paria,  1879,  pp.  ál8-137, 
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ligion,"  endeavored  to  husli  up  the  affair,  but  the  prefect,  fortunately, 
was  of  different  temper,  and  took  up  the  matter  energetically.  The 
guilty  brethren  disappeared,  and  their  superior  professed  to  know 
nothing  about  tbem,  wbile  tbe  gendarme  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
misaed  from  bis  post,  and  the  matter  passed  over,  leaving  nothing 
behind  it  but  a  hundred  ruined  youths  and  corrupted  famiües.  The 
other  case  is  tbat  of  Frére  Cléonique  at  Jonsac,  wbose  offenees  were 
too  íiilly  proved  for  denial,  and  whose  counse!  on  his  trial  could  only 
urge  in  palliation  tbat  tbe  responsibility  rested,  not  on  bis  client, 
but  on  tbe  system  wbicb  emplojed  such  creatures  and  exposed  tbem 
to  temptations  beyond  their  strengtb — "Gentlemen,"  said  be,  "look 
at  my  client.  What  is  he,  after  all  ?  A  clown,  a  goitreux,  almost 
a  crétin;  surely  lesa  than  a  man !  He  was  herding  flocks,  wben 
tbey  undertook  to  persuade  him  tbat  be  bad  a  cali.  A  black  gown 
was  thrown  on  bis  shoulders,  and,  bebold  him  in  charge  of  a  scbool ! 
Sucb  a  nature  could  only  attempt  tbat  career  through  pride  and  sloth. 
Tbere  be  is,  uttorly  untrained,  ignorant  of  everything  in  life,  and  jet 
charged  with  teaching  our  cbildren  how  to  Uve !  ...  Do  you  wonder 
tbat  one  daj  tbe  beast  awoke  in  tbat  soul,  into  which  nothing  loilj 
had  been  instilled  ?  .  .  .  Tbere  be  is  before  you,  but  who  is  really 
to  blame;  who  is  tbe  criminal?  Assuredly  not  this  poor  wretch, 
involved  in  the  blindest  ignorance,  whom  tbey  drew  from  his  ob- 
scurity,  and  to  whom  tbey  taugbt  nothing  before  confiding  to  him 
tbe  graye  responsibility  of  training  joutb."  It  is  satisfactory  to 
add  tbat  tbis  ingenious  plea  was  unsuccessfol,  and  tbat  the  brute  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor — but  he  bad  been  seyen 
years  at  Jonsac,  and  bis  victims  counted  by  tbe  bundred.^ 

It  was  during  tbese  prosecutions,  in  1861,  tbat  Frfere  Philippe, 
tbe  General  of  tbe  "M-éres  des  Écoles  Ohrétiennes,"  was  stimulated 
to  issue  a  secret  circular,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  two  previous 
ones  of  the  same  nature  sent  out  in  1854  and  1860,  be  said  tbat  the 
time  had  come  to  speak  plainly  about  the  "  horrible  disease  whicb 
devours  tbe  Order,"  and  which,  under  the  investigations  then  in  pro- 
gress,  waa  leading  one  brother  after  another  to  prison,  and  was  sow- 
ing  scandal  broadcast.  But  the  prosecutions  died  away,  and  matters 
aoon  resumed  their  usual  course.  It  is  but  two  or  tbree  years  since 
tliat  the  Bien-Pvhlic,  in  comparing  the  morality  of  tbe  lay  scbools 

'  Sauvestre,  op.  cit.  pp.  123-4. 
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■wítli  those  in  charge  of  the  church,  waa  ablo  to  prodnce  these  e 
tistics : — 

In  10,000  lay  schoola,  5.44  oi 

la  10,000  ohurch  schoola,  65.10 

Ñor  are  these  sliocking  cases  confined  to  France.  In  1873  a  similar 
ecandal  was  suddenly  brought  to  light  in  the  great  Bamabite  collcge 
at  Monza,  in  Lombardy,  where  there  were  more  than  300  students, 
many  of  wbom  were  foiind  to  have  been  debauclied  by  their  instructora, 
The  institution  waa  promptly  closed  by  the  authorities,  but  the  chief 
crimináis,  Father  Stanislas  Cereza,  the  principal,  and  Father  Villa, 
one  of  his  assistants,  escaped,  having  prudently  disappeared  at  the 
first  rumora  of  the  development. 

It  was,  however,  poliíical  considerationa  rather  than  moral  onea 
which  led  the  French  cabinet,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  MacMahon 
had  destroyed  the  alliance  between  church  and  state,  to  commenee  an 
attack  on  the  clerical  schoola,  The  measure  proposed  in  what  were 
bnown  as  the  Ferry  lawa  was  certainly  not  a  sweeping  one,  for  the 
seventh  article,  on  which  the  struggle  tíiok  place,  simply  provided 
that  "no  man  can  be  allowed  to  direct  an  establishment  of  public  or 
private  teaching,  of  whatever  order  this  establishment  may  be,  if  he 
belongs  to  a  non^authorized  religious  congregation;"  and  an  official 
list  of  the  non-authorized  congregations  ahowed  them  to  conaist  merely 
of  1502  Jesuita,  827  Dominicans,  222  Mariats,  230  Benedictinea, 
193  Eudiats,  65  Basilians,  22  Bamabites,  14  Oratorians,  91  mem- 
bers  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Bertin,  and  105  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacre  Qmir  de  Jésus.  The  meaaure,  in  fact,  was  aimed  rather 
at  the  Jesuita  than  at  the  others ;  but  clerical  influence  was  as  yet 
too  strong,  and  after  a  discuasion,  which  lasted  for  about  nine  montiis, 
this  section  of  the  law  was  rojected  by  the  Senate.  Jules  Ferry 
accepted  the  defeat,  but  at  once  announced  that  the  existing  statutes 
against  the  Jesuita  and  other  unauthoriaed  ordera  would  be  enforced 
— a  declaration  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputiea,  Within  a  fortnight,  on  March  31at,  1880,  accordingly, 
two  decrees  were  issned.  The  first  of  these  expelled  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  from  France,  giving  them  until  June  30th  to  dissolve,  and 
aJlowing  a  further  delay  until  August  30th  for  the  closing  of  their 
sehools  and  coUeges,  in  order  not  to  inconvenienee  the  studenta  by 
dispersing  them  before  the  usual  period  of  vacation,  The  other 
decree  called  upon  all  non-authorized  congregations  within  three 
montlis  to  íake  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  verification  and 
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ratification  of  their  statutes  and  regulations,  and  the  legal  recog- 
nition  of  their  establishmenta,  and  promising  that  when  thia  waa 
done  provisiona  for  the  male  congregations  should  be  made  by  special 
acts,  while  those  for  female  communities  should  be  hj  either  epecia! 
acts  or  by  simple  decrees.  The  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws 
was  threatened  against  all  which  should  neglect  within  the  given 
period  to  apply  for  authorization  with  all  the  preecribed  detaíls. 
Now,  the  lawB  required  that  the  superiors  of  all  orders  should  be 
residents  of  France,  and  that  all  congregations  should  submit  in 
spiritual  matters  to  the  jurisdíction  of  the  episcopal  ordinaries,  while, 
in  fact,  the  more  impottant  ordeta  have  foreign  superioi^  and  are 
independent  of  episcopal  jurisdíction.  It  was  distasteful  in  the  last 
degree  to  submit  to  this,  and  the  indisposition  to  do  so  was  strength- 
ened  by  the  proapect  that  each  congregation  would  come  before  the 
Chambers  as  the  subject  of  a  special  debate,  in  which  their  regula- 
lationa  wonld  be  discussed,  with  very  slender  prospect  of  ultimatelj 
obtaining  the  desired  permission,  since  a  special  act  would  confer  on 
them  the  right  to  hold  real-estate — a  right  which  many  members, 
even  of  the  Catholic  Right,  were  not  prepared  to  grant  them. 

The  result  of  the  first  decree  waa  that  at  the  dates  appointed  the 
Jesuit  esíablishments  and  colleges  were  closed,  with  but  a  faint  show 
of  passive  resistance;  but,  as  the  memhers  were  not  personally 
exiled,  a  large  portion  of  them  remained,  and  their  colleges  were 
continued  by  placing  over  them  as  nominal  principáis  influential 
laymen  under  their  control. 

The  second  decree  struck  at  591T  membera  of  unauthorized  con- 
gregations. Its  execütion  was  postponed  in  hopes  that  the  bodiea 
thus  threatened  would  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  the  only 
concession  they  were  willing  to  make  was  by  putting  forth  a  declara- 
tion  containing  a  public  act  of  submission  to  the  constitution  and  a 
resolution  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  public  or  political  mattera. 
At  last,  in  November,  1880,  the  government  found  itsolf  obliged  to 
employ  forcé,  and  the  establishments  were  closed  by  the  pólice,  aided 
where  necessary  by  the  military.  A  general  system  of  passive  re- 
sistance had  been  organized ;  doora  had  to  be  violently  broken  open, 
and  the  inmates  carried  out  through  jeering  or  sympathizing  crowds. 
The  popular  feeling,  in  fact,  had  been  worked  upoo  as  far  aa  possible, 
and  at  some  places,  as  at  Lyons,  civil  conflict  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  be  immineot,  while  at  Turqaoing  (Nord)  even  blood  was  shed; 
but  on  the  whole  the  crisis  passed  away  with  much  lesa  disturbance 
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than  had  been  aaticípated.  Since  tben  the  growing  Btrength  of  re- 
publicanism  throughout  France,  unimpeded  by  clerical  and  reaction- 
ary  efforts,  showa  liow  much  slighter  a  bold  the  religious  ordera  had 
on  the  popular  mind  than  had  been  supposed,  and  how  místaken  had 
been  Napoleón  III.  in  regarding  an  alliance  with  the  church  as  a 
neccsaity  for  the  preseiration  of  his  dynasty.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  no  banishment  of  individúala  ñor  expropriation  of  property. 
Though  the  unanthorized  congregations  have  been  dissolved,  in 
accordance  Trith  laws  whích  date  back  to  the  Ancien  Régime,  the 
members  retain  their  property,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  can  perform  Masa  in  the  churches  near  their  convenís — indeed, 
the  aristocracy,  which  naturally  affiüates  with  them,  has  rather  made 
a  point  of  ofFering  them  ostentatious  hospitality. 

The  efFort  to  sepárate  education  from  clericaliam  still  continúes. 
The  execution  of  the  decrees  waa  acconipanied  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  eatablishing  government  coüeges  for  womcn  and  providing  free 
primary  education,  and,  March  24th,  1882,  therc  waa  passed  an  aot 
rendering  education  compulaory.  For  nearly  nine  months  there  had 
been  hot  debate  between  the  Deputies  and  the  Senators  over  an 
amendment  of  Jules  Simón 'a,  that  instruction  should  be  given  in 
the  public  schoola  on  the  dutiea  of  the  pupila  "towards  God  and 
towards  their  country,"  but  the  elections  of  January,  1882,  deprived 
the  clericals  of  their  power,  the  Senate  receded  from  the  amendment, 
and  the  education  provided  for  by  the  aet  is  to  be  purely  secular. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  France  will  not  abandon  the  insti- 
tutiona  thus  established  to  attacka  ]¡j  the  priesthood  such  as  the 
Belgian  clergy  habituaUy  make  upon  the  public  schoola  of  that  king- 
dom.  In  a  parliamentary  debate,  February  22,  1881,  on  this  aub- 
ject,  it  was  stated,  without  contradiction,  that  the  curéa  were  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  commnnion  not  only  to  the  children  who  attend 
these  schools,  but  also  to  their  parents  and  grandparents,  úneles,  and 
aunta — in  íact,  admission  to  communion  under  the  circumatancea  is 
the  exception  and  refiíaal  is  the  rule.  Even  threata  are  made  to 
withhold  baptiam  from  fiíture  iníanía,  the  aacrament  is  denied  to 
dying  parents,  and  wivea  are  urged  to  withdraw  from  aU  aesual  rela- 
tions  with  their  hnabanda.  When  spiritual  weapona  are  insutGcient, 
more  camal  meana  are  employed  by  eíforta  to  ruin  the  busineaa  of 
the  disobedient  by  a  ayatem  of  "Eoycotting,"  which  is  aometimea 
successfiíl ;  and  the  enthusiastic  curé  of  Virginal  admitted  that  he 
had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  lesa  ofFence  to  eommit  murder  than  to 
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vote  for  a  Liberal,  because  Liberalism  is  heresy.'  When  sucb  is  the 
spirit  of  the  church  at  the  present  day,  French  republicanism  may 
be  pardoncd  for  desiring  to  limit  its  contro!  over  popular  education. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  is  the  present  effect  of 
celibacy  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  church,  and  whether  it  has 
succeeded,  after  fift«en  centuries  of  fruitless  eSbrt,  in  at  last  obtain- 
ing  a  priesthood  whose  chastity  is  more  than  nominal,  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  the  great  apostle  of  asceticism,  St. 
Jerome,  calmed  the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  a  diminution  of  popu- 
lation  from  the  spread  of  vows  of  coníinence,  by  assuring  them  that 
few  would  be  found  to  persevere  to  the  enj  in  a  task  so  diffieult  as 
the  maintenance  of  virginity.^  Has,  then,  human  nature  changed 
during  the  interval,  and  haa  the  church  been  justified  in  its  assertion 
at  the  council  of  Trent  that  God  would  not  withhold  the  gift  of 
chastity  from  those  who  rightly  seek  it,  or  permit  us  to  be  tempted 
beyond  our  strength?'  It  is  certainly  not  so  easy  to  answer  thia 
question  now,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  former  ages,  when  men  were 
more  plain-spoken  and  less  decent,  when  oSenees  against  morality 
were  committed  more  openly,  and  when  they  were  denounced  both 
by  the  church  and  its  enemies  with  a  distinctness  of  utterance  uníit 
for  modem  ears.  Tet  it  is  not  itnpossible  to  find  some  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question  which  may  enable  the  impartial  inquirer  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusión. 

The  church  is  unquestionably  violating  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God"  when,  in  its  reliance  that  the  gift 
of  chastity  will  accompany  ordination,  it  confers  the  sub-diaconate 
at  the  age  of  22  and  the  priesthood  at  26*  —  or  even  earlier 
by  special  dispensation — and  then  tums  loóse  young  men,  at  the  age 
when  the  passions  are  the  strongest,  trained  in  the  aeminary  and 
unused  to  female  companionship,  to  oceupy  a  position  in  which  they 
are  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  dangerous  relations  with  women 

B".  T.  Nation,  Apríl  21at,  1881.  Eeform.  c.  lii.  The  AbbS  Chavard 
relates  (Le  Célitat  dea  Prétres,  p.  269) 
that  he  once  asked  the  directora  of  a, 
aeminary  whether  the  aije  for  assuming 
the  burdenB  of  the  priesthood  ought 
not  to  be  postponed  to  the  fortieth  year, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  ohuroh  muat 
haye  priesa  and  that  íhere  were  few 
indeed  who  would  submít  to  its  con- 
1  ditiojis  añer  the  age  of  illuaions  was 


'  Noli  metuere  ne  omnes  virones 
fiant ;  difficilis  res  est  virginitas,  et  ideo 
rara  quia  difficilis.  Incipere  plurimo- 
rum  est,  perseverare  paucorum.— Hie- 
Eon.  adv.  Jovin.  i.  86. 
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wlio  regard  them  as  bein^  gifted  -with  superaatural  powera  and 
holding  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  Whatever  may 
Lave  been  the  ardor  with  whicli  the  vowa  were  taken,  the  jouth  thua 
exposed  to  temptationa  hitherto  unknown,  finda  hia  virtue  rudelj 
aaaailed  when  in  the  confesisional  female  lipa  repeat  to  him  the  etory 
of  sina  and  tranagresaions,  and  he  recognizes  in  himself  instinota  and 
passiona  which  are  only  the  stronger  by  reason  of  their  whilom  repres- 
aion.  That  a  youthful  spiritual  director,  before  whom  are  thrown 
down  all  the  barriers  with  wbich  t!ie  pnident  reserve  of  society  aur- 
rounds  the  social  intereourse  of  the  sexea,  ahould  too  often  find  that 
he  has  over-estimated  bis  aelf-control,  is  more  than  probable. 

This,  of  courae,  ia  mereiy  a  prtori  reasoning,  and  of  itself  provea 
nothing,  except  the  extreme  impnidence  of  a  ayatem  which  appües 
fire  to  straw  and  afumes  that  combuation  ivill  not  foilow.  Doubtleaa 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  assumption  is  justified  by  the  result — 
whole  countries,  indeed,  where  scandals  are  few.  In  Ireland,  for 
instance,  we  rarely  hear  of  immoral  priesta,  though  such  cases  would 
be  relentlesaly  exposed  by  the  interests  adverse  to  Catholícism,  and 
the  proverbial  chastity  of  the  Irish  women  may  be  both  a  cause  and 
a  consequence  of  this.  In  the  United  States,  alao,  troublea  of  the 
kind  only  come  occasionaUy  to  public  view;  but  here,  again,  the 
church  is  surrounded  by  antagoniatic  churches,  the  laborers  are 
few  and  hardly  worked,  and  the  position  ia  not  one  to  attract  thoae 
who  might  seek  a  life  of  sloth  and  induigence.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extreme  care  with  which  the 
church  avoids  scandal  rendera  it  impossible  for  one  not  within  the 
palé  to  ascertain  what  may  really  be  the  relations  between  eccleai- 
aatica  and  the  female  servanta  whom,  aa  we  shall  see,  they  are  per- 
mitted  fo  keep  in  their  houaes. 

In  landa  where  Catholicism  is  dominant  I  fear  that  tbere  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  this,  althoagh  Emest  Renán,  a  witness  of  unques- 
tionable  impartiality,  whose  clerical  training  gave  him  every  oppor- 
tnnity  of  observation,  declarea  emphatieally  that  he  has  known  no 
prieats  but  good  priesta,  and  that  he  haB  never  seen  even  tbe  ahadow 
of  a  acaudal.^     In  spite  of  the  Nicsean  canon,  on  which  the  rule  of 
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celibacy  has  virtually  rested,  the  church,  after  a  struggle  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  was  forced  to  admit  the  "  sub introducta 
mulier"  as  an  inmate  of  the  priest's  dooiicile.  The  order  of  Nature 
on  this  point  refiísed  so  obstinately  to  be  set  aside,  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  finally  recognized  women  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  only 
sought  to  regúlate  the  necessity  by  forbidding  those  in  holy  ordere 
from  keeping  in  their  houses  or  maintaining  any  relations  with  con- 
cubines  or  woiaen  liabie  to  euspicion.'  It  is  true  that  the  severe 
virtue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  refused  to  grant  to  a  eeptiiagenary 
priest  a  license  for  more  than  a  year  for  the  residence  of  a  sister 
equally  aged,  and  forced  him  to  apply  annually  for  its  renewal ;  it  is 
also  true  that  the  council  of  Romo,  in  1725,  aüowed  the  residence 
of  women  only  within  the  first  and  second  degreea  of  kindred;"  hut 
in  modem  times  the  Tridentine  canon  has  bcen  interpreted  as  allow- 
ing  the  residence  of  female  servants  or  house-keepers,  in  view  of  the 
hardship  of  doing  without  domestics  and  the  expense  of  employing 
men.  In  order  to  meet  the  Tridentine  caution  to  avoid  auspicion, 
efforts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  define  a  mínimum  "canonical" 
age  for  these  women,  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  but  usually 
placed  at  forty — a  palliative  which,  as  might  be  expected,  accom- 
plishea  little,  even  when,  as  is  not  always  the  case,  the  rule  is 
observed  more  scrupuíously  than  by  the  device  of  dividing  the 
canonical  age  and  keeping  two  girls  of  twenty." 
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Few  priesta,  it  may  be  assumed,  have  the  self-denial  to  live  with- 
oat  thia  female  companionship,  which  is  pennitted  bj  the  churcli  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  the  census-paper  officiallj  filled  in  at 
the  Vatican  and  retumed  in  January,  1882,  stated  the  population 
of  the  palace  to  be  500,  of  which  one-third  were  women.  "While,  of 
course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  reiationa  between  these  women 
and  the  grave  dignitariea  of  the  papal  court  may  not  be  perfectly 
yirtuous,  still,  considering  the  age  at  which  ordination  is  pennitted, 
it  would  be  expecting  too  mucb  of  human  nature  to  believe  that,  in 
at  leaat  a  large  number  of  cases  among  parish  priests,  tlie  compan- 
ionship is  not  as  fertile  of  sin  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  every 
previous  age  since  the  ecclesiaatic  has  been  deprived  of  the  natural 
institution  of  mairiage.  The  "  niece  "  or  other  female  inmate  of 
the  parsonage  throughout  Catholic  Europe  still  excites  the  smile 
of  the  heretic  traveller,  and  ia  loolted  upon  as  a  matter  of  course 
bj  the  parishioner,  while  the  prelates,  coníent  if  open  scandal  be 
avoided,  aifect  to  regard  the  arrangement  ¡as  harmless,  knowing  that 
it  serves  as  a  preventive  of  more  flagrant  and  more  public  trouble, 
though  the  fact  that  this  companionship  is  made  the  suhject  of  dis- 
cussion  and  regulation  at  virtually  every  council  or  synod  or  epis- 
copal convention  held  by  the  ohureh  shows  that  privately  it  is  recog- 
nized  aa  a  necessary  evil  at  best.  Yet  the  oíd  sophístry  is  not 
forgotten,  which  proves  that  such  sin  is  lesa  than  the  infraction  of 
ecclesiastical  laws.  In  a  tract  in  favor  of  celibacy,  published  at 
Warsaw  in  1801,  with  the  extravagant  laudation  of  the  authoritiea, 
argument  is  gravely  made  that  as  priestly  marriage  is  incestuous, 
such  adultery  is  vaatly  worse  than  simple  licentiousness,  the  iatter 
being  only  a  lapse  of  the  flesh,  while  mairiage  would  be  schism  and 
arrogant  disobedience,  involving  sin  of  a  far  deeper  dye.' 

It  would,  of  course,  be  vain  to  expect,  at  the  present  day,  from 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  the  outspoken  candor  of  the  Middte  Ages, 
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Viennens.  ann.  1868  Tit.  v.  c.  vi.  fV. 
197).~C.  Strigonens.  ann.  1858  Tit. 
TI,  No.  9  (V.  58).— C.  Venetic.  ann. 
1859  P.  II.  c.  xvii.  No.  10-11  (VI. 
817).— O.  Urbinatens.  ann.  1859  F.  ii. 
Tit.  vii.  No,  148  (TI.  61),— C.  Pragens. 
ann.  1860  Tit.  I.  c.  vi.  No.  1  (V.  426). 
— C.  CoIoniBM.  ann.  1860  TU.  ii.  c. 


(III.  226).— C.  Coloniena.  ann.  1863 
Tit.  IV.  c.  ít.  (T,  670).— C.  Quitens. 
ann,  1869  Decr.  iv.  No.  2  (VI.  403). 
— C.  Ultrajectcna.  ann.  1865  Tit,  viii. 
c,  iv.  (V.  906).— C.  Pl.  Baltimor.  II. 
ann.  1866  Tit.  III.  c.  vi.  No.  164  (III, 
446).— C.  Halifaxiena.  aun.  1868  Decr. 
xvm.  (III.  751). 

'  De  Sacerdotura  Ccelibatu  Doctrina 
Varaovi»,  1801  pp.  62-8. 
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wben  evils  were  denounced  openly  and  in  the  coarsest  terms.  la 
those  days  councils  could  speak,  because  none  but  those  connected 
■with  the  church  were  likely  to  be  cognizant  of  their  proceedings; 
■while,  in  the  16th  and  17th  ceuturies,  the  ¡mmorality  of  eeclesiastica 
was  so  notoríous  that  no  harm  could  arise  from  admitting  it  in  the 
efforts  made  for  its  correction.  In  modem  times,  however,  when  an 
extemal  veii  of  decency  ie  to  be  maintained  before  tlie  eyes  of  an- 
tagonistic  critics,  when  ecandal  is,  of  all  things,  to  be  avoided,  and 
when  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  bodiea  are  careíully  revised  at 
Rome,  before  they  are  allowed  to  become  puhlic,  with  the  conscious- 
nes3  that  they  may  be  sprea4  by  the  presa  before  a  world  of  hostile 
mockers,  ready  to  jeer  at  the  woea  of  the  church,  only  the  most 
guarded  allusiona  can  be  made  to  such  subjects,  and  these  only  when 
the  case  is  urgent.  When,  therefore,  we  see  that  almost  every  council 
held  in  modern  times  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  supreme 
importance  of  preserving  chastity — íying,  swearing,  stealing,  and 
other  sins  not  being  even  alluded  to;  when  the  caution  againat  undue 
familiarity  with  women,  even  devotees,  is  constantly  urged ;  and 
when  the  relationa  between  the  priest  and  his  servant  are  frequently 
indicated  hy  directions  that  he  must  not  admit  her  to  companionship 
at  the  table,  or  on  waiks  and  joumeys,  and  especially  not  in  visiting 
feirs  and  merrymakings,  it  would  be  difScult  not  to  recognize  under 
thÍ8  guarded  phraseology  an  admisaion  of  the  actual  relationship 
exiating  between  the  good  pastora  and  their  female  inmatea,  and  a 
friendly  warning,  sí  non  caste  saltem  catitea 

It  is  not  oflen  that  we  can  obtain  an  inside  view  of  these  matters, 
eapecially  from  a  aource  that  ia  at  once  well  informed  and  not  hoatile, 
but  auch  a  view,  confirming  the  worst  suspicions,  is  afforded  by  an 
indignant  remonstrance  addressed,  in  1832,  to  Monseigneur  Sterekx, 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  hy  the  Abbé  Helsen,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  had  been  a  popular  preacher  in  BruBsels.^  The  abbé  calla 
upon  hia  prelate  to  enforce  the  Tridentine  canon  by  banishing  the 
women  who  are  universally  inmates  of  the  housea  of  priests,  and 
thus  put  a  atop  to  the  sin  and  the  acaudal  which  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  church  and  spread  immorality  among  the  faithfiíl.     Even  the 


s  of 


1861,  e 


The  council  of  Ausch, 
1  ventures  to  aüude  to  the 
:s  whioh  may  aríse 
irom  the  residence  of  a  sister  or  aunt, 
if   young,    and    if   tbere   is   not   also 


'  HelEen,  Avis  &  TAroheTéque  de 
Malines,  Monseigneur  Sterchi,  sur  les 
abus  du  Célibst  des  Prétres,  Ito.  Brux- 
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bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  cliurcli  are  not  spared,  and  the  arch- 
bishop  himself  íb  summoned  to  dismisa  the  "Petroailla"  who  had 
iMiCompanied  tiim  from  tbe  cura<;y  of  Bouchout  to  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  and  from  Antwerp  to  the  metropolitan  seat  of  Mechlin,' 
Throughout  thia  plain-apoken  epistie  the  author  assumes  as  a  matter 
of  course  not  only  that  the  relations  between  the  clergy  and  their 
Bervante  are  guilty,  but  that  they  are  so  recognized  by  everj  one — 
Bo  notorious,  indeed,  as  to  need  no  proof — and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
qnence,  he  regards  the  priesthood  as  a  source  of  infection  destructive 
to  public  morala.  The  cure  is  to  be  found  in  putting  a  stop  to  these 
irregular  unions — "  If  women  were  forever  banished  from  the  houses 
of  ecclesiastica  vowed  to  celiba«y,  I  thiuk  we  should  not  see  eo  great 
a  number  of  prostitutes  who  plj  their  trade  at  nigbt  in  our  great 
cities,  Dor  bo  many  illegitimate  children  who  curse  their  destiny  aa 
they  multiply  more  and  more  around  us,  We  ridicnle  the  Seraglio 
of  the  Urand  Turk  and  the  polygamy  of  the  Mosiem,  but  they  too, 
on  their  aide,  ridicule  the  infinite  number  of  strumpets  with  whom 
Christian  Europe  is  deluged,  and  the  custom  of  keeping  as  many 
concnbines  aa  can  be  afforded.  Whence  comes  to  ua  ibis  shamefiíl 
trade,  so  hurtfiíl  to  societj,  which  is  found  under  our  religión  more 
than  under  any  otber  ?  We  daré  not  doubt  that  it  is  the  result  of 
our  own  misconduct ;  we  daré  not  accuse  only  the  herética  and  the 
philosophers  of  modern  times ;  no,  no !  the  most  poisonous  spring  is 
in  na,  among  na,  with  us,  and  it  will  not  dry  up  without  us.  Let 
US  bluah  to  our  eye-balls ;  let  us  bidé  ouraelves  from  public  sight ! 
Oh  for  the  times  and  the  virtuea  of  the  primitive  church !  Why 
come  ye  not  again?"*  That  thia  sort  of  scarcely  veiled  concubinage 
Í8,  in  fact,  a  fruitful  source  of  proatitution  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
if,  as  Helsen  asserts,  the  ordinary  custom  is,  when  one  of  these 
priest's  servants  heeomea  pregnant  and  cannot  be  saved  by  a  prudent 
abaence,  to  dismiss  ber  and  take  another,  perhapa  younger  and  more 
attractive ;  and  that  thia  may  occur  repeatedly  without  the  eccleai- 
astic  being  subjected  to  any  apecial  annoyance  or  supervisión — unleas, 
indeed,  he  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  take  pity  on  the  unfortunate  girl  and 
reíuae  to  aend  her  away,  In  that  case  he  becomes  a  public  concubi- 
narian,  liable  to  the  canonical  penalties,  with  which  he  is  sometimea 
disciplined.  As  Helsen  indignantly  esclaima,  "  Would  the  Mahom- 
etana tolérate  auch  infamy  ín  their  fakirs  and  derviahes  ?    The  Japa- 


'  Ibid.  pp.  74-6. 
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nese,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindu8  in  their  bonzes  ?  The  pagans  in  their 
Vestals  ?  Our  aneestora  in  their  Druida  ?  Even  the  Jews  and  Prot- 
estants  have  blushed  for  it,  since  they  advise  their  Rabbis  and  mbi- 
istera  to  marry  rather  thaii  thus  toeontaminai*  themselves."^  Helsen 
does  not  fail  to  allude  to  the  public  familiaritj  of  these  servanfs  with 
their  employers — the  famiiiarity  condemned  in  almost  the  same  worda 
by  many  of  the  conncils  cited  above — and  it  would  seem  the  extreme 
of  Pyrrhonism  to  doubt  that  almost  universal  coneubinage  is  toler- 
ated,  even  where  on  the  surface  there  are  no  public  scandala  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  malicious. 

Testimony  of  tlie  same  nature  exiats  as  to  Italy,  where  the  up- 
heava]  of  the  last  qnarter  of  a  eentury  has  created  discussion  and 
brought  forth  statements  of  facts  and  opiniona  which  reveal  to  some 
extent  the  interna!  condition  of  the  church.  That  immorality  should 
be  prevalent  would  seem  to  be  inevitable,  if  only  from  the  overgro\i"n 
number  of  the  clergy,  which  haa  been  fostered  by  the  ambition  of 
the  ehnreh.  In  Rome  itself,  by  the  census  of  July  Ist,  1867,  there 
■were  no  lesa  than  7404  eeclesiastics  of  both  sexes,  in  a  population  of 
215,573,  or  one  to  every  29  inhabitanta  of  a!l  ages.  In  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  prior  to  their  absorption  by  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
proportion  waa  one  to  every  55  of  the  population.  In  Northern 
Italy,  embraeing  the  Pontificate,  the  Duchiea,  Lombardo- Ven etia  and 
Piedmont,  there  waa  one  to  every  140 ;  while  in  the  whole  of  Italy, 
exclusive  of  the  Pontificate,  in  24,231,860  aoula  there  were  174,001 
eeclesiastics,  showing  a  proportion  of  one  to  239.  These  nnmbers 
are  so  wholly  beyond  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  that  it  is 
evident  that  an  ecclesiastical  career  must  be  sought  by  thousands 
who  have  no  vocation  for  a  life  of  abstinence  and  self-denial ;  while 
even  among  those  who  are  induced  in  the  fervor  of  youth  to  bind 
themselves  by  the  irrevocable  vow  of  chastity,  there  must  be  other 
thousands  who  find  too  late  that  they  have  over-estimated  their 
strength.  That  passions  thus  denied  their  appropriate  relief  in  the 
institntion  of  marriage  shonld  degenerate  often  into  brutal  license,  ia 
too  natural  to  excite  special  wonder.' 

Austria,  aod  wiU  hero  append  those 
for  aome  of  the  other  states  and  oitiee  of 
Europe  as  eiven  by  Prof.  von  Schuite 


>  HeUen,  pp.  13,  16,  18,  100, 
•  The  comparative  strength  of  the 
ecclesiastical  militi»  is  an  important 
element  in  considering  the  condition  of 
the  church  and  its  inüuence  on  the 
laity.  I  have  already  quoted  statistics 
with  regard  to  France,  Belgium,  and 


the   Newer  Catholio 

Órdera  (M".  T.  Nation,  Aug.  Ist,  1872, 
p,  76). 

Prussia,  one  eoclesiaatia  for  every  584 
Catholica,  of  aliagas. 
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It  would  be  difScult  to  restrain  the  appetites  of  so  vast  a  body  as 
this  CTen  with  the  most  detenoined  vigilance  on  the  part  of  prelatea 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  sternest  popuiar  feeling,  but  both  of  these 
elementa  of  represaion  maj  safelj  be  assumed  to  be  lacking.  The 
Bcandal  of  the  Countesa  Lambertini,  whoae  suit  for  a  share  of  the 
estáte  of  her  father,  Cardinal  Antoneiii,  has  for  ten  years  heen  before 
the  Román  courte,  would  aeem  to  ahow  that  even  the  virtuea  of 
PiuB  IX.  were  powerleas  to  eradicate  the  licenae  which  haa  been  tra^ 
ditional  in  the  papal  court ;  and  when  a  theological  manual,  which  is 
still  largely  uaed  aa  a  text-book  in  Catholic  seminariea,  coollj  statea 
that  in  Italj  luat  ia  not  regarded  aa  diagraceful,'  though  we  may  hope 
that  the  atandard  of  morality  haa  improved  since  it  was  written,  yet 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  people  of  which  auch  a  statement 
could  be  made,  the  virtue  that  would  hold  to  atrict  account  a  príest- 
hood  whose  example  has  been  one  of  the  efficient  meana  of  ita  degra^ 
dation.  That  tbere  ia  no  reatraining  influence  would  in  fe,ct  appear 
from  the  conaenaua  of  opinión  of  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment. 

An  addresa  purporting  to  emanate  from  aixteen  bishops  to  Cardinal 
Catarini,  begging  for  an  enlargement  of  the  questiona  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Vatican  Council,  assumea  the  míe  of  celibaey  to  be  the  cause, 
not  only  of  hereay  and  sehism,  but  of  scandal  to  the  people  and  of 
disgrace  to  the  church.  It  apeaka  of  the  disguating  tríala  which  are 
perpetually  coming  before  the  tribunals,  making  the  priestly  garb  a 
source  of  shame  to  ita  wearera,  and  leading  the  people  to  regard 
them,  not  aa  the  flower  of  the  soldiers  of  Chríst,  but  aa  a  colony 
spnmg  from  Sodom.*  The  Archbiahop  of  Tárente,  Giuseppe  Cape- 
celatro,  haa  had  no  acruple  in  urging  the  abrogation  of  the  canon  in 
order  to  reduce  the  immenae  number  of  bastarda  whoae  esiatence 
disgracea  the  church.*  In  a  similar  mood,  D.  Marco  Petronio,  a 
priest  of  Pirano,  in  latría,  declares  that  the  boasted  chaatity  of  the 


Bavftrio,  one  for  every  800  Catholics. 

Germany  at  large,  one  for  every  481. 

Ain-la-Chapello,  one  for  everyllO. 

Cologne,  one  for  every  318. 
-  Münster,  on;  for  every  61, 

Treves,  one  for  every  56. 

Paderborn,  one  for  every  83. 

In  ibe  oíd  Kinedom  of  Naplea,  by 
the  census  of  1842,  there  were  56,167 
ecclesiaatios  in  a  population  of  6,145,492, 
making  a  proportion    of   one  to   112 


(Penkft,  Uberior  Coelibatua  Sacerdo- 
talia  Eipüsitio,  CraeoviiB,  1846). 

'  In  Italia  libido  non  eet  probroaa. — 
P.  Dens  Tbeolog.  No.  100  da  jure  et 
juatitia.  {ap.  Helsen,  p.  10).  Dena  died 
in  1775. 

'  L'Esaminatore,  Pirenze,  15  Set^ 
temb.  1867. 
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priesthood  has  filletl  the  church  with  demona  in  place  of  angela,  who 
lead  their  flocks  to  ruin  bj  their  acts  and  example,'  and  Panzini 
describes  the  church  as  a  brothel  filled  with  men  ruined  by  the 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  marriage.  When  the  latter,  indeed,  waa 
OE  his  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  he  asserted  that  in  consequence  of 
the  canon,  there  were  dailj  committed  in  Home  itself  more  than 
twenty  thousand  mortal  sins,  and  the  advócate  of  the  Holy  Office, 
D.  Giüseppe  Cipriani,  contented  himself  with  quietlj  responding, 
'*Perhaps  not  so  many."'  We  may  therefore  feel  confident  that 
there  ia  no  exaggeration  in  the  remarka  of  the  Rev.  William  Chauncy 
Langdon,  who  had  ampie  opportunities  of  observation  during  bis  iong 
residence  in  Italj  as  agent  of  the  American  Episcopal  Churcb — "  I 
leamed  to  regard  a  prieat,  who  had  lived  all  his  mature  Ufe,  openiy 
and  faithfiílly  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  not  of  course  been 
married ;  by  whom  he  had  children  now  grown  lap,  and  for  all  of 
whom  he  waa  faithfiílly  providing — with  a  relativo  reapect  as  one  who 
had  greatly  risen  above  the  morality  of  his  church,  and  of  the 
society  around  bim,  and  whose  life  realiy  might  be  considered,  on 
tbe  dark  moral  background  behind  him,  a  source  of  relativo  light."* 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  tolerated  concubinage  whicb  Helsen 
describes  as  universal  under  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  T riden- 
tine  canons.  It  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  in  some  degree  a 
safeguard  against  worse  offences  and  more  public  scandala,  as  a  kind 
of  substitute  for  marriage ;  but  unlawfu!  indulgence  weakens  the 
power  of  resistance  to  temptation  and  hardena  the  conscience  to  sin, 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  this  practical  relaxation  of  the  canons,  we  see 
the  oíd  troubles  of  the  relations  between  apiritual  directora  and  their 
fair  penitents  continué  to  vex  the  pious.  As  we  have  seen  with  the 
leas  delicate  matter  of  the  female  companiona  of  the  clergy,  the 
counciía  of  modern  times  are  not  likely  to  be  outspoken  with  regard 
to  such  a  subject,  but  the  frequency  with  which  they  reitérate  com- 
mands  that  the  confessions  of  women  shall  not  be  heard,  aave  in  case 
of  infirmity,  except  in  church ;  that  when  beard  elaewhere  it  shall 
alwaya  be  with  open  doors,  and  that  in  church  tbe  confessional  shall 
be  in  a  spot  publicly  visible,  with  a  grating  between  the  confessor 
and  Lis  penitent;  that  before  and  after  sunset  the  lamps  shall  alwaye 
be  lighted,  with  other  similar  precautions,  shows  that  the  risk  ia  fuliy 

'  L'Esaminatore,  15  Ott.  1867.  |      '  Report  to  the  ItaÜan  Committee  of 

.  -r.       ,   ■   T.  vvv      ni-  tlie  American  Episcopal  Chitrch  (Tha 

•  Panaini,  Pubblioa  ConfsMione,  pp.    Episcopalian,  Phíla.,  Sept.  llth,  1867) 
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t  and  requires  conatanfc  watchfiílnesa.'  Helsen,  in  fact, 
ailudea  to  the  scandala  of  the  confessionai  as  a  cause  of  its  avoidance 
by  the  faithful  and  as  contributing  powerfullj  to  the  growth  of 
religious  indifference  ;*  and  that  these  scandals  exiat  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture  or  inference.  If  it  were  so,  there  wonM  be  no 
need  for  reiteratmg  the  prohibitions  against  the  absolution  bj  con- 
fessors  of  their  fair  partners  in  guilt,  which  is  still  occasionally  found 
to  be  necesaarj  by  modern  couneils ;'  ñor  would  Plus  IX.  in  1866 
have  felt  himself  obliged  to  declare  that  the  power  granted  to  bishops 
to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  tbe  Pope  shail  not  in  fiíture  extend  to 
ofFencea  reserved  for  papal  ahsolution  by  Benedict  XIV.'s  Bull 
"  Sacramentum  Pceaitentise."  In  fact,  the  crime  of  "solicitation" 
must  haye  become  notoriously  frequent  before  the  Congregation  of 
the  InquisitioD  of  Rome  could  have  felt  impelled,  in  1867,  to  put 
forth  an  Instruction  addressed  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  ordi- 
Daries,  complaining  that  the  constitutions  on  the  subject  did  not 
receive  proper  attention,  and  that  in  aome  places  abuses  had  crept 
in,  both  as  to  requiríng  penitenta  to  denounce  guilty  confessors,  and 
as  to  the  punishing  of  confessors  guilty  of  solicitation.  It  tlierefore 
urged  the  officiak  everywhere  to  greater  vigor  in  investigating  auch 
ofFencea  and  gave  a  summarj  of  the  practico  of  the  Inquisition  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  supervisión  over  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,  was  eonfided  to  the  Holy  Office  by  the  Bulla  of  Pius  IV.  and 
Gregory  XVI.  From  this  it  appears  that  when  auch  a  denunciation 
ia  received,  it  is  the  cuatom  of  the  Inquisition  to  order  the  accused 
to  be  watohed,  and  not  to  prosecute  him  unless  he  is  the  subject  of 
three  sepárate  accusations.  When  this  number  has  been  reached,  a 
special  court  is  convened  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  special  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  accusers. 


'  C.  Baltimor.  I.  aun.  1829  Decr. 
XXV.  ÍCoUect.  Lacena.  III.  30-1).— 
O.  Baltimor.  V.  ann.  1843  Decr.  ix. 
{III.  90).— C.  AUBtraliens.  I.  ann. 
1844  Decr.  xii.  (III.  1051).— C.  Thur- 
leseos.  ann.  1850  Decr.  xii.  41  (III. 
782).— C.  Rothomagena.  ann.  1860 
Decr.  XVII.  8  (IT.  530).— C.  Tolosan. 
ann.  1850  Tit.  III.  c.  i.  No.  70  (IT. 
1054).— C.  Casseliens.  ann.  1858  Tit. 
m.  (III.  837).— C.  Tuamens.  ann. 
1854  Deor.  vill  (III.  860).— C.  Que- 
becens.  II.  ann.  1854  Decr.  iz.  g  7 
(III.  639).— C.  Port.  Hispaniffi  ann. 
1854  Art.  IV.  No.  1,2  (III.  1098).— 
O.  Halifaxiens.  I.  ann.  1857  Decr.  xiv. 


ail.  745).— o.  Tiennens.  ann.  1868 
Tit.  III.  c.  vü.  (T.  169),— C.  Coloniens, 
ann.  1860  Tit.  n.  c.  xv.  (T.  351).— C. 
Pcagens  ann,  1860  Tit.  iv.  e.  vii. ;  Tit. 
V.  o.  vüi,  (T.608,543),— Synod.FItra- 
ject.  ann.  1865  Tit,  iv.  c.  viü.  (T. 
830).— O.  Píen.  Baltimor.  II.  ann. 
1866  App.  X.  (III.  553). 

'  Helsen,  Abus  du  Celibat,  p.  85. 

'  C.  Tuamcns.  ann.  1817  Deor.  xvii. 
(CoUect.  Lacens.  III.  765).— C.  Aus- 
traliens.  I.  ann.  1844  Decr.  Ilr.  (III, 
1052-8).— C.  Eemena.  ann.  1857  c.  TI. 
No.  27  (IT.  211). 
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Failing  this,  the  aocused  is  then  examiiied  under  oath,  care  being 
taken  not  to  reveal  the  ñames  of  the  accusers  ñor  to  viólate  the  seal 
of  the  confessional,  If  the  transgressor  confesses  or  is  convicted,  he 
Í8  deprived  forever  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  confessions  and  must 
abjure  the  heresy  implied  irt  his  crime ;  but  the  severer  punishments 
decreed  by  Gregoiy  XV.  of  degradation  from  holy  orders  and  de- 
livery  to  the  secular  arm  are  not  to  be  inflicted.  Those  who  volun- 
tarily  confesa  without  being  denounced,  even  though  tliey  may 
subsequently  be  denounced,  are  allowed  to  escape  with  a  suitabie 
penance  and  are  ordered  merely  not  to  hear  subsequently  the  con- 
fessions  of  those  ivhom  they  have  solicited ;  confession  after  dcnun- 
ciation,  but  before  tríal,  also  diminishes  the  penalty.  The  utmost 
secrecy  is  enjoined  on  all  concerned,  who  are  to  be  awom  to  silence, 
and  so  greaí  a  stress  is  laid  on  tbis  that  even  priests  are  required  to 
take  the  oath  on  the  Gospols.  The  accuser  ís  not  to  be  asked  whether 
abe  consented  to  the  solicitation,  and  if  she  voluntarily  maltes  such 
a  statement  it  is  not  to  be  entered  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe  case. 
After  the  trial  is  finished,  moreover,  the  whole  is  to  be  conaigned  to 
oblivion.'  In  view  of  this  nervous  anxiety  for  secrecy,  and  the 
tendemess  manifested  throughout  to  tbe  offender,  it  is  surely  not 
uncharitable  to  eonclude  that  scandal  is  more  feared  than  sin  in  these 
matters, 

Possibly  the  abuses  of  the  confessional  may  be  leas  frequent  now 
than  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  still  quite  prevalent  enongh  to  require  a  much 
more  efficient  system  of  repression  than  they  are  at  all  likely  to 
receive.  It  is  true  that  the  questions  put  to  the  penitent  by  the  con- 
fessor  are  divested  of  tbe  extremity  of  brutal  coarseness  prescribed 
by  Bishop  Burckhardt,  but  they  are  still  sufficiently  suggestive  to 
be  revolting  to  the  pure-minded,  and  dangerous  in  no  small  degree 
to  those  who  are  likely  to  lapae.' 

What  in  reality  ia  the  ext«nt  of  these  abuses  can  only  be  a  subject 
of  conjecture,     Their  very  nature  causes  them  to  be  scrupulonsly 


'  Instruct.  8.  Inquiait.  Koman.  Peb. 
20,  1867,  No.  7,  11-14  (Colleet. 
Lacena.  III.  558-6). 

'  For  an  extract  from  a  modern 
manual  of  the  eonfesaional  "de  agendi 
ratione  confeasarü  ergft  oonjugatoa  et 
coiijugendoa,"  see  Bouvet,  De  la  Con- 
fession et  du  Célibat  des  Prétrea,  París, 


1845,  pp.  290-6.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered  what  escitement  wa»  aroused  ia 
the  Britiflli  House  of  Commons  a  few 
yeara  elnce,  when  a  inember  produced 
and  read  a  very  nrnch  leaa  ohjectionablB 
form  prepared  for  use  hj  "Anglican 
priesta." 
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concealed  not  only  by  the  principáis,  but  bj  those  who  may  inci- 
dentally  find  themaelves  wronged,  and  the  church  itself  exerts  all 
ite  Influence  to  shield  the  guilty  and  suppresa  the  scandal.  How 
powerfiílly  and  how  unscrupulously  its  influence  is  exerted  to  this 
end  may  be  jndged  from  a  few  examples.  In  1817,  at  Availlea,  in 
France,  the  sacristán  complained  to  the  mayor  that  his  daughter  was 
received  everj  night  by  the  curé,  to  the  acandal  of  the  people.  The 
mayor  thus  invited  entered  the  priest'a  house  suddenly  one  night 
and  foTind  the  girl  in  dishabille,  hidden  in  a  comer.  He  drew  up 
an  official  atatement  of  the  facts  and  forwarded  it  to  the  authorities, 
and  the  response  to  this  was  his  eummarj  dismíssal  from  office  on 
the  ground  of  having  violated  the  domicil  of  the  curé  and  increased 
the  scandal.'  More  recent  than  this  ja  the  notorious  case  of  the 
Abbé  Mingrat,  who  while  curé  of  Saint-Opre,  near  Grenoble,  got 
into  troüble  by  seducing  one  of  his  penitenta,  but  was  saved  from 
prosecution  and  íransferred  to  Saint-Quentin.  Here  he  established 
relations  with  a  devout  young  married  woman,  which  ended  in  his 
cutting  her  m  piecea  with  his  pocket-knife  and  throwing  the  frag- 
menta into  the  river  Isfere.  Even  yet  no  action  would  have  been 
taken  had  not  the  mayor  of  the  place  insisted,  but  Mingrat  waa 
enabled  to  eacape  to  Savoy,  where  he  waa  provided  for  as  a  perse- 
cuted  aaint.'  Similarlj,  in  1877,  the  Abbé  Debra,  condemned  at 
Liége  in  default,  for  no  lesa  tíian  thiríy-two  offences,  waa,  after 
proper  seclusion  in  a  convent,  given  a  parish  in  Lnxembourg  by  the 
Bishop  of  Namur."  In  the  case  of  the  Abbé  Mallet,  which  occurred 
in  1861,  the  chnrch  was  unable  to  save  the  culprit  from  punishment, 
but  did  what  it  could  to  conceal  Lis  crimes  from  the  faiíhful.  As  a 
canon  of  Cambray,  he  aediiced  three  yonng  Jewish  girls  and  procared 
their  confinement  in  conventa  under  pretext  of  laboring  for  their 
conversión.  One  of  his  victima  lost  her  reason  in  eonsequence  of 
her  sufferings,  and  the  court  of  üouay  condemned  him  to  aix  years 
at  hard  labor — a  sentence  which  was  announced  by  an  orthodox 
joumal  thus — "  M.  le  chanoine  Mallet  de  Cambra!,  acensé  de  dé- 
tonmement  de  mineur»  ponr  cause  de  prosélytisme  religieux  a  été 
condamné  á  six  ans  de  reclusión" — where  the  skilfu!  use  of  the 
masculine  "mineura"  and  the  characterization  of  his  offence  as 


'  Boiivet,  p,  616. 

*  Laateyrie;  Hist  of  Auricular  ConfesEÍon,  II.  38-45. 

•  "Wahu,  op.  <¡!t.  p.  423. 
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religious  proseljtism  elévate  the  worst  of  crimináis  into  a  martyr 
for  the  fajtli.'  It  is  quite  within  the  bounda  of  probability  that,  as 
such  a  martjr,  he  may,  eince  the  expiration  of  hia  eentence,  have 
been  enjoying,  in  some  cure  of  sóida,  the  opportimity  of  repeating 
bis  missionary  experiments. 

It  is  evident  from  theee  various  causea  that  the  criminal  records 
can  give  only  the  barest  suggestion  as  to  the  extent  of  crimes  thus 
committed  in  aecret  by  a  class  ahielded  by  influences  so  powerful. 
The  records  of  the  minútére  de  la  justíce,  moreover,  are  not  in 
I"rance  open  ío  the  public,  and  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  these  cases  is  to 
gather  them  írom  the  joumals  in  which  they  chance  to  appear  as 
ítems  of  news.  An  attempt  to  eifect  íhis  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Wahu,  and  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  imperfect, 
it  afibrda  some  interesting  and  suggestive  statistics.  His  list  extenda 
from  the  beginning  of  1861  to  April,  1879,  and  is  thus  tabulated : — 


1873 
1875 
1876 
1877 


187B     (Ja 


o  April)    19 


In  all  110  cásea,  of  which  nearly  one-half  were  brethren  connected 
iñth  educational  institutions,  referred  to  above. 

The  earlier  yeara  of  thia  list  mnst  be  necessarily  imperfect,  and, 
indeed,  M.  Charles  Sauveatre  has  given  details  of  nine  cases  occur- 
ring  in  schools  in  1S61,*  all  which  have  escaped  Dr.  Wahu,  but, 
even  making  allowance  for  the  imposaibility  of  hunting  up  all  the 
fiígitive  recorda  of  the  past,  the  inereaae  during  recení  years  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  indicating  an  increase  of  immorality.     It  rather 

'  Sauvestre,  op.  cit.  p,  14*.  It  is  by 
this  policy  that  the  ohurch  renders  itself 
reaponsible  for  the  evil  committed  by 
ita  membew.  No  human  organization 
ia  without  its  abare  of  the  weak  or 
vioiouB,  and  there  is  no  laok  of  scandaU 
in  the  Protestant  denomínations ;  but 
in  these  there  is  a  wholesome  jealousy 
which  usuftlly  seelíS  at  once  to  east  out 
ftnd  punish  the  offender.  Thus,  when, 
in  July,  1867,  tbe  Eev.  Mr.  "Wendt.  at 
an  orphan   institution   near  Fhiladel- 


^      .,  he  tampering 

with  the  virtue  of  tbe  chíldren  under 
his  cliargB,  thoee  who  wera  most  nearly 
connected  with  the  manftgement  of  tbe 
asylum  were  the  first  to  talce  stepa  for 
his  pcoaecution,  and,  as  soon  as  tbe 
neoessary  legal  proceeding»  could  be 
had,  he  was  undei^oing  a  sentencB  of 
fifteen  yeara'  solitary  confinement,  with- 
out  a  voice  being  raised  in  palliation  of 


>  Op.  cit,  pp.  188-Í4. 
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provea  how  poicerM  were  Üie  forces  protecting  the  chorch  and  r&- 
ptesaing  publicity  under  the  Second  Empire.  The^absence  of  cases 
in  1870—1  18  probably  attributable  to  the  preoccupationa  of  the 
Franco-PruBsian  War  and  its  consequent  troublea.  While  the  presi- 
dency  of  M.  Thiers,  in  1872,  jielded  10  cases,  the  reactionary  gov- 
emment  of  Marshal  MacMahon  showed  but  12  caBes  in  four  yeara. 
After  thfe  fall  of  MacMahon  the  number  rapidly  increases,  the  first 
four  months  of  1879  aífording  no  less  than  19  cases.  Whether, 
Bince  then,  this  rate  of  progression  has  been  maintained  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
unauthorized  orders,  and  the  increased  vigiiance  of  the  authorities, 
aided  by  an  aroused  public  sentiment,  have  led  to  a  decrease  in  the 
diamal  record.  One  deplorable  feature  of  many  of  theae  cases  is  the 
large  number  of  victima  frequentty  representcd  in  a  single  prosecu- 
tion,  and  that  tbe  perpetrator  had  oñen  been  afForded  the  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  crimes  in  auccesisive  situations.  Thus,  in  the  affair 
of  the  Abbé  Debra,  at  Lifege,  in  1877,  there  were  32  offences  charged 
against  him;  and,  of  those  occurring  in  the  single  year  1878,  frére 
Manen  was  condemned  for  no  less  than  299,  frére  Méllase,  at  Saint- 
Brice,  for  50,  frfere  Climene  at  Candé,  Mazé,  and  Martigné-Fer- 
chaud,  for  25,  and  frére  Adulphe  at  Guipry,  Saint-Meloir-dea- Ondea, 
and  Pleurtüit,  for  67. 

It  would  be  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  assert  that  this  catalogue 
of  sin  doea  not  represent  more  than  an  average  of  wickedness,  and 
the  responsibiüty  for  the  existence  of  so  shocking  a  condition  of 
moraüty  muat,  at  least  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  rule  of  celibacy, 
for  there  ia  nothing  in  the  status  of  the  church  in  France  to  attract 
to  it  those  who  seek  merely  a  eareer  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence.  The 
income  of  the  parish  prieat  in  France  only  averages  about  1100  franca 
per  annum,  and  bis  position,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  wholly 
insecure,  being  dependent  altogether  upon  the  pleasure  of  his  bishop, 
who  can  dismiss  him  at  any  moment  and  thua  deprive  him  of  ¿1 
means  of  livelihood.  In  1866,  out  of  a  total  of  33,707  priesta  in 
service,  only  3715  held  preferment  of  -whích  they  could  not  be  thus 
deprived  at  the  whim  of  their  superiors.'     A  profession  so  poorly 


'  One  result  of  this  is  tiíat  there  is  a 
large  number  of  prieafa,  aummarily  de- 
prived by  their  bishops  of  the  ministry, 
who  aeek  tbe  great  cities  to  hide  their 
povertj  or  fina  eome  miserahla  meana 
of  «upport.     As  all  reqiieats  for  dispen- 


sation  to  marry  are  reftised,  they  moatly 
live  in  concubinage  and  their  oñipring 
go  to  sweil  the  ranjts  of  the  dangerous 
clasaea.  See  Chavftrd,  Le  Célibat  des 
Prétres,  pp.  542-48. 
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rewarded,  subjected  to  discipline  noniinally  so  severe,  and  held  under 
such  a  tenure,  can  scarce  be  expected  to  draw  to  its  ranka  men  of 
character  and  position  ;  and  in  fact,  the  Eishop  of  Poitiers,  in  1877, 
made  in  a  pastoral  letter  tie  humiliating  avowal  that  the  better  and 
more  intelligent  classes  as  a  rule  avoided  the  church,  which  was  com- 
pelled  to  find  its  rejruits  among  the  children  of  peasanta  and  laborera, 
This  Í3  confirmed  by  a  work  entitled  "Le  grand  péril  de  l'église  de 
France,"  issued  in  1879  by  the  Abbe  Bougaud,  Vicar-General  of 
Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orléans,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  districts 
which  furnish  the  most  recroita  are  those  which  are  most  ignorant, 
and  that,  as  education  increases,  the  willingness  to  enter  the  cbnrch 
diminishes,  Moreover,  not  only  ia  thia  the  case,  but  even  the 
numbere  of  the  secular  clergy,  necessary  for  the  ministrations  of 
religión,  are  deficient.  In  bis  own  dioceae  of  Orléans  there  were 
180  priests  lacting,  and  in  that  of  Troyes  there  were  100  parishea 
without  cures ;  and  though  the  want  of  quaüíied  ministera  was  daily 
increasing,  the  pupils  in  the  seminaries  were  diminiahing,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  fill  the  void.^  W'hile  some  allowance  must  of 
courae  be  made  for  the  character  of  the  material  thua  pressed  into 
service,  this  fact  only  increases  the  responsibility  of  those  who  persiat 
in  aubjecting  youths  fitted  neither  by  nature  ñor  training  to  the 
tremendoiis  strain  of  enforccd  celibacy  in  a  career  which  surrounds 
them  with  the  most  dangerous  temptationa. 

Irreapective  of  queations  of  morality,  the  rule  of  celibacy  in  mod- 
ern  society  is  harmíal  to  the  state  in  proportion  as  it  contributes  to 
the  aggi'andizement  of  those  who  enforce  it.  A  sacerdotal  caste, 
djvested  of  the  natural  ties  of  íamily  and  of  the  wodd,  with  interests 
in  many  respecta  antagonistic  to  the  communities  in  which  its  mem- 
bers  reside,  with  aims  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be 
for  the  temporal  advancement  of  its  class,  is  apt  to  prove  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  body  politic,  and  the  true  interests  of  religión,  as  weU 
as  of  humanity,  are  almost  as  likely  to  receive  injury  as  benefit  at 
its  hands,  especially  when  it  ia  anned  with  the  measnrelesa  power  of 
confeaaion  and  absolution,  and  is  held  in  strict  subjection  to  a  hier- 
archy,  Such  a  caate  would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  compulaory  celibacy  in  an  ecclesiastical  organization  such  as  that 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  hierarchy  based  upon  it  can  acaree 


I  "Wahu,  op.  cit.  pp.  154-66. 
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íail  to  become  the  enemj  of  human  advanceineiit,  so  long  aa  tlie 
priest  continúes  to  share  tlie  imperfectiona  of  our  common  nature. 
How  üttle  the  aims  of  that  hierarchy  have  changed  with  the  lapse 
of  ages  maj  be  seen  in  the  pretensiona  which  it  still  advances,  as  of 
oM,  to  snbject  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  prínees  and  peoples  to 
the  absolnt*  domination  of  the  spiritual  power.  The  temper  of  In- 
nocent  IH.  and  Boniface  VIII.  ¡a  still  the  leading  influence  in  its 
policy,  and  the  opportunitj  alone  is  wanting  for  it  to  revive  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  all-pervading  tyranny  which  it  exercised  in 
the  thirteenth.  Even  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is  con- 
demned  as  a  heresy,  and  as  the  etate  is  denied  the  priviiege  of  defining 
the  limits  of  ite  own  authority,  and  as  the  right  of  the  church  to  use 
forcé  is  a«serted,  it  would  he  difScult  to  set  bounda  to  the  empire 
which  is  its  rightfiíl  heritage,  and  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  the 
irreligioua  tendencies  of  the  age,' 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  antagonism  to  the  apirit  of  modem  society 
and  civilization,  it  would  be  futile  to  anticípate  the  downfall  of  the 
church,  or  even  any  marked  modification  in  iís  general  organisation 
or  teaching.  It  aróse  out  of  a  necessity  in  human  development. 
"With  all  its  aberrations,  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  efíicacious 
of  agencies  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  man,  and  it  will 
not  disappear  or  undergo  any  essential  change  until  the  necessity  for 
ita  extótence  shall  have  passed  away  in  the  elevation  of  mankind. 
The  human  race  is  not  yet  prepared  for  independence  in  religioua 
and  moral  thought,  and  the  masses  in  many  lands  will  long  require 
to  be  eontroUed  with  the  awful  authority  claimed  for  an  infallihle 
church,  and  will  find  inexpressible  comfort  in  tbat  implicit  faith 
which  throws  upon  another  the  burden  of  sin  and  the  responaibility 
of  aaivation.  The  church  thus  is  doing  its  work,  and  has  its  work 
to  do.  "We  may,  indeed,  look  forward  bopcfnlly  to  the  time  when 
the  diffuaion  of  education  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  will  enable 
man  to  throw  off  the  trammels  which  still  are  requisito  to  bis  weU- 
being  and  well-doing,  and  will  seek  and  obey  his  Creator  without  an 
intermediaiy,  but  that  time  is  yet  far  ofl",  and  until  it  comes  Latin 
Christianity  has  a  mission  from  which  it  cannot  be  spared. 

■  SjUab.  Dee.  1864  No.  lií.,  ilii.,  liv.,  Iv. 
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NOTE. 


A  Oatholic  reviewer  of  my  first  edition  has  assured  me  that  I  am  in  error 
in  assuming  clerical  celibacy  to  be  a  point  of  faith  in  his  church.  To  «se  IiÍ8 
own  worda — "The  wriler  is  mistaken  when  he  calis  the  celibacy  of  tbe  clergy 
a  point  of  faith.  It  never  was  more  than  a  point  of  discipÜDe,  as  is  keeping 
the  fasta  and  other  commandments  of  tho  church,  which  may  be  modified 
by  the  same  authoríty  which  prescríhed  them."  That  it  may,  even  as  a 
point  of  faith,  be  abrogated  by  the  same  autbority  which  defined  it,  I  do  not 
doubt,  for  everythiue  is  possible  to  a  G-eneral  Council  gmded  by  an  infallible 
Pope ;  that  it  may  now  be  occasionally  represented  and  even  treated  as  a 
point  of  discipline,  I  think  quite  possible  and  shall  not  undertake  to  dispute, 
seeing  that  the  Círeek  discipline  is  tolerated  in  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
church  which  admits  the  supremacy  of  Rome,'  but  that  the  council  of  Trent 
intended  to  make  it  a  point  of  faith  and  did  so  niake  it  is  susceptible  of  the 
plaínest  demonstration.  Auy  one  who  will  read  the  Tridentine  canons  {ante, 
pp.  536-7)  wili  see  that  their  form  is  purely  doctrinal  and  not  dieciplinary. 
If  this  be  questioned,  I  may  refer  to  Chr.  Lupus,  whose  orthodosy  and 
accaracy  in  such  matters  no  good  Catholíc  can  doubt,  and  who  informs  u8, 
what  indeed  is  self-evident,  that  the  council  of  Trent  classifled  its  anathemas 
of  faith  as  canoas,  and  its  regulations  of  discipline  as  decreea  of  reformation — 
"Sacrosancta  Tridentina  synodo  fidei  anathematismos,  cañones;  morum 
autem  regulas  appellet  decreta  reformalionia  {App.  ad  Synod.  Chalced, 
Art.  I. — Opp.  n.  248),  and  the  anathemas  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
classed  under  the  title  "Doctrina  de  Sacramento  Matrimonii,"  followed  by 
disciplinary  regulations  under  the  rubric  "  Decrctum  de  Reformatione  Matri- 
monii." The  form  of  the  canons  in  fact  tells  its  own  story.  The  dread 
anathema,  the  final  and  highest  condemnatíon  of  the  church  ("Anathema 
eat  teterníe  mortis  damnatio  et  non  nisi  pro  mortali  debet  imponi  crimine  et 
illi  qni  aliter  non  potuerit  corrigi "— tírat.  Deeret.  P.  II.  Cana.  xi.  Q.  iii, 
c.  41)  ¡8  directed,  not  against  him  who  actually  mames,  but  against  those 
who  aaaert  that  a!l  may  marry  who  have  not  the  gift  of  chaatity;  and  the 
same  condemnation  is  prononnced  on  those  who  hold  that  marriage  ia  prefer- 

>  Ciement.  PP.  Vm.  Instruet.super  ¡  Bull,  Etsi  Pastoralia,  A.D.  1742,  |  tu, 
aliquibus  i-ítLbua  Grwcorum,  A.  D.  No.  16,  27,  28  (Concil.  OoUect.  La- 
1695,ÍT.No.27.— Benedict,  PP.  SIV.  ¡ceas.  11.149,6171. 
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able  to  celibacy.  It  ¡b  therefore  treated  purely  as  a  matter  of  belief,  tfae 
mere  discoBsioD  of  which  íb  practica!  heresy.  Thie  was  the  fonn  adopted  by 
tbe  council  tbronghout  Íq  defining  poiats  of  faith,  a»,  for  ¡Dstance,  in  treating 
of  Ori^nal  Sin,  which  no  one  will  pretend  to  be  a  matter  of  discipline — 
"  Si  quisper  Jesu  ChristiDomioinostrlgratíamquEe  in  baptismate  oonfcrtur, 
reatum  ortginaiis  peccati  remitti  negat  ....  anatbema  Bit"  (SesB.  V.  de 
Peecat.  Orig.  c.  5).  Any  one  believing  in  tbe  vaHdity  of  priestly  mairiage 
is  therefore  not  mereiy  a  contomner  of  a  point  of  discipline  but  a  heretic, 
and  it  is  simply  a  libel  on  tbe  good  falbers  of  Trent  to  assert  tbat  they  woníd 
anatbematize  as  wortby  of  perpetual  perdiüon  a  simple  theoretical  opinión 
on  a  matter  of  discipline. 

Their  intentions,  moreover,  as  to  tbis,  are  rendered  indisputable  by  tbe 
answer  of  Plus  V.  in  1561,  just  before  the  final  meeting  of  tbe  Council,  to 
tbe  demand  of  Charles  IX.  for  tbe  conoession  of  tbe  cup  to  tbe  laity.  Tbe 
pontiff  States  that  he  bad  conádered  tbat  point  and  tbe  marríage  of  tbe 
clergy  to  be  matters  of  !aw,  and  therefore  capable  of  alteration  by  due  au- 
tbority,  but  tbat,  on  espreasing  tbis  opinión  in  the  last  conclave,  be  bad  been 
stigmatized  as  a  Lutberaa  [Le  Plat,  Monument.  ConcU.  Trident,  IV.  734). 
Tbis  is  confirmed  by  tbe  remarks  of  Fra  Paolo  on  tbe  canon  which  pronounces 
the  anatbema  on  those  who  deny  that  a  non-consummated  marriage  ia  dis- 
aolved  by  tbe  vow  of  either  spouae  {Sess.  XSIV.  de  Sacram,  Matrim.  c.  vi. ), 
wbere  he  alindes  tó  tbe  surpriae  oaused  by  making  it  a  point  of  faith—"  Ne! 
sesto  anatbematimismo  del  Matrimonio  restarooo  molti  ammiratí  che  foaae 
poHto  per  artioolo  di  fede  "  {Ist.  del  Concil.  Trident.  Lib.  vhl— Ed.  Hebn- 
stadt.  n.  382). 

Tbe  same  YÍew  continued  long  to  be  upheld  as  orthodox.  It  would  be 
difficuit  to  find  a  work  publiahed  under  anspices  more  autboritative  than 
Andreas  Forater's  "Be  Cíelibatu  Clericormn  Di^ertatio,"  a  thesis  pnbbdy 
read  in  tbe  University  of  Dtllingen  in  1782,  printed  by  autbority,  and  dedi- 
cated  to  Hus  VI.  At  that  time  tbere  were  seriona  efforta  making,  in  the 
boBom  of  tbe  eburch  itself,  to  o^ertbrow  the  rule  of  cebbacy,  and  tbere  was 
no  heatation  on  the  part  of  the  eccleáastical  rulers  to  avow  tbe  full  purport 
of  the  Tridentine  canons.  Forster  accordingly  does  not  scruple  to  declare  tbe 
tmth  as  to  tbe  orthodox  doctrine,  ñor  was  exception  taken  to  hís  assertion 
by  tbe  autborities  wbose  imprimatnr  the  volume  beara.  The  condemnation 
of  those,  he  saya,  who  rashly  assert  tbat  marriage  can  be  coatracted  by  those 
in  ordera  or  boimd  by  aolemn  vows  of  cbastity  is  a  dogma  of  faith,  while  tbe 
definition  tbat  vu-ginity  is  hettor  thaJí  matrimony  is  a  dogma  of  moráis— 
"Pro  certo  nos  tenemus  et  ab  ómnibus  Catholicia  tenendum  esse  firmiter 
adaerimiis,  Ecclesiam  in  laudato  consiUo  recto  omnino  deflDÜBse  ....  melins 
41 
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esse  ae  beatius  manere  in  virginitate  aut  ccelibatu  quam  juogi  matrimonio. 
Kecíe  porro  damnagse  eos  qui  matrimoniom  a  cleríois  íd  SS.  Ordinibua  con- 
stdtutts,  vel  a  regulañbus  castitatem  aolemniter  profesáis,  valide  posse  con- 
trahi  temeré  adsererent  Et  hoc  ultimum  ad  Pogma  Fideí,  illud  priua  ad 
Dogma  Monim  proculdubio  pertioet"  (op.  cit.  |  xsxi.  DilingEe,  1782).  Iq 
full  accordaace  with  this  was  tlie  line  oí  argument  adopted  by  the  advócales 
of  the  church  in  1831,  whcn  it  became  necessary  to  overrule  the  decisión 
which  had  authorized  the  marriage  of  the  priest  Dunionteil.  They  repre- 
sented  that  to  permit  the  civil  marriage  of  a  priest  was,  in  fact,  to  persecute 
the  church,  hecause  "qui  veutune  religión  ]a  veut  avec  ses  dogmes,  et  la 
chasteté  du  prétre  est  «n  de  eeux  de  i'église  Cathollque"  (Bouhier  de 
rÉcluae,  de  l'État  dn  Prétre  en  Franee,  p.  31). 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  peculiar  dialéctica  by  whioh  Bishop  Dnpanloup 
esplained  away  all  that  was  shocking  in  the  Syllabus  of  Deoemher,  1864 
(La  Convention  et  l'Eacy dique,  Pams,  1865),  might  make  out  a  tolerably 
fair  Une  of  argument  to  prove  that  the  Tridentlne  fathers  did  not  do  what 
they  meant  to  do.  In  the  subtle  insincerity  whieh  pervades  the  formvdas  of 
the  Latin  church,  ajlowing  either  side  of  a  question  to  be  affirmed  as  oppor- 
tunity  aerres,  the  formulas  of  Trent  constitute  iio  esception.  Thus  if  the 
rule  of  celihaey  were  to  he  abrogated,  I  presume  that  it  could  be  readíly 
accomplished  by  doing  away  wilh  the  vow  of  chastity  and  aasuming  that  the 
administ«ring  of  that  vow  is  merejy  a  matter  of  discipline.  The  papal 
power  to  dispense  from  vows  ia  likewise  too  well  established  to  be  called  in 
question,  as  was  shown  by  the  decisión  of  the  council  of  Trent  on  that  very 
matter.  The  Latin  church,  in  fact,  has  ampie  reaources  to  enahle  it  to  adopt 
any  line  of  policy  that  its  rulera  may  consider  adapted  to  the  esigeneiea  of 
the  present  or  of  the  fiíture  ;  and  if  it  should,  at  any  time,  consider  sacer- 
dotal and  cenobitic  celibacy  undesirable,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede 
that  it  would  find  no  difficulty  in  setting  aside  or  eluding  the  Tridentine 
anathemas;  yet  none  the  lesa  would  those  anathemaa  remain  to  show  us 
what  was  the  position  which  it  occupied  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mean- 
wbile  it  may  be  snggested  to  the  orthodos  who  regard  celibacy  as  merely  dis- 
ciplinary  that  the  church  holds  both  marriage  and  ordination  to  be  sacra- 
menta, and  that  a  definition  that  the  two  are  incompatibie  and  a  decisión 
as  to  which  of  the  two  mwst  give  way  to  the  other  can  hardly  in  the  natuí* 
of  tbings,  or  by  any  rational  use  of  ianguage,  be  regarded  as  merely  a  matter 
of  discipline.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  inclined  to  take  such  view,  may  well 
bear  in  mind  the  fate  of  Paozini,  who,  regarding  celibacy  as  a  point  of  dis- 
cipline, was  condemned,  in  1860,  by  the  Koman  Inqoiation  to  twelve  years' 
incarceration  for  merely  writing  an  easay,  which  never  was  printed,  arguing 
in  favor  of  its  impolicy. 
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Leo  IX..  h 


]ea  of  St.  Martin  of 
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a  Rotue,  \ 

■eSorm.  I 

reform    tbe    Oreek 


on  the  cburch,                                      444 

bis  thaoka  lo  Henry  VIIL, 

463 

Leo  XIII.  denouncea  oivi]  marriage, 

605 

LaD9HS0,  bis  iastractiuns  st  Trent,           61T 

oo  «lírioal  marriRge  at  Trent,          633 

naohiam, 

IOS 

Lanío  Df  Milán,                                           209 

Leo  the  Isaurian  poraeculBí  monkB, 

90 

Líodieea,  Counoil  of,  in  .152,                 36.  60 

Lbo  Maraioanna  on  Alberio, 

Lmh,  «oso  of  eubdeaeon  ot,                   324 

B7 

Lft  Séote,  manke  of,  kill  gt.  Abbo,          1I>3 

forbid"  marriage  in  ordBrs, 

90 

on  monachism: 

Llteran,  firat  Council  of,  in  1123,             313 

León.  Connoil  of,  in  1114, 

307 

BBOond  Counail  of.  in  113»,                 316 

LBOniBtEB,  the, 

67 

foorth  Counoil  of,  in  121J,         327,  667 

Loopold  of  Tuacany  endeavors  to  re 

fiftb  Counoil  of,  io  1516,            413,  428 

form  nunneties,                                573 

586 

Liiüiner.  Eisbop,  oonoetoBd  in  bribing 

Leplinee,  Bynod  of,  in  743, 

Crofflxell,                                           464 

LeridB,  Council  of,  in  523, 

SO 

on  unworlhj  promotiona,                   456 

Le!  lie.     Norman,     murdera    Cardina 

bis  imptiaonment,                                469 

Beatoun, 

503 

Latin  olerfca  in  Graek  ohnroh,                   S29 

LeviralB  marriage  ttmong  tbe  Jem, 

21 

L»nrijntim  Gallua,                                       349 

Levitea,  hereditary  fnnoiiona  of. 

22 

Lkuaume,   olerg;  of,  drire   out  tbeir 

Levitlcal  rnle  of  rirgin  marriage. 

38 

bishop,                                               34] 

maintained  in  MilaB, 

210 

Leyden,  John  of. 

caae  of  clericsl  marriage  in,              6D1 

Lhassa,  numbBrof  monkain, 

95 

Lawnoy  and  th«  Duke  of  Nurfolk,          469 

Líber  Gomorrhianua, 

188 

Libya,  married  bieliops  in. 

89 

winB  wilbdrawn  from,                           45 

Lioenliou aneas  betler  Iban  marriage 

demandad  bj  the  Huasitee,               3S4 

145,  201 

demanda   for  it  in  16th  centnry, 

Liceases  to  sin,  firat  alluaion  to,  in  1080 

257 

530,  63fl,  641 

aalB  of,  in  Denmark, 

263 

conceded  to  and  nitbdrawn  from 

condamned  by  Lnteran  Connci!, 

327 

Germany,                                  541,  543 

continued  in  England, 

Laiarista,                                            613-4 

278,  280.  284,  28S 

332 

LeaguB  of  Bobmalkalden  foonded,           438 

337 

in  Naples, 

339 

Lebrel,  Président,  abaolíea  flirard,         6S0 

condemned  by  Council  of  Bale, 

396 

Legaeies  to  churcb  reatticted,                     63 

Lesitimoüun  of  prieata'   cbildren,   in 

tury,                          312, 389 

401 

1652,                                                   476 

inieíhoentnry. 

nnder  Siizabetb,                                  4S8 

428,  432,  433,  462,  526,  528 

lettera  of,  In  Seotland,                        506 

Liége,  Maniobieiím,  in  1025, 

207 

LeifanltcbiB  negotiationa  nith  Boasuet,  532 

prieelty  marriage  in  12lb  oeotury 

Leigh,  Thomas,  on  moráis  of  laitj,         464 

hereties  in. 

371 

Leighton,  Dr.,  bis  report  of  mona9teries,461 

Biahop  of,  on  clBrical  ooimptioD, 

Leitb,  Articles  of,                                        511 

Council  of.  !n  1131,                     24S 

314 

Le  Mana,  biehop  of,  tbe  eon  of  a  pcieat,    205 

in  1548,                                  626 

Sjnod  of,  ID  1248,                                350 

Lignana,     Hirolamo,    bis    ^tempt  lo 

ÍM>  I.  OD  prieatly  marjiagB  of  widowí,    39 

murdBr  Si.  Charle», 

Lillebonno,  Cooncil  of,  in  1080, 

257 

he  enforoBB  oelibacv,                             76 

Lima,  Coonoila  of,  in  1552-1601,          563-6 

OD  virginity  of  nuoa,                          104 

Litoitalion  on  rowa  in  Franoe, 

613 

Liacoln,  cbbb  of  subdeacon  of. 

321 

on  coDOubinage,                                   198 

Lindet  of  Eireux,  hie  marriage. 
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Louie  XV.  reforma  monastío  orders,        5 

bis    arresta    of    brotbet-haunting 


LonÍB-Fhilippe  adrarse  ta  monaobiEm, 
Louvain,  DniverBity  of,  urges  reform, 

in  1574, 
Lojola.  bis  raformation  of  Spain, 
Luanus,  monasteriee  foauded  b;, 
Laocfl,  priasilj  marriage  in, 
Lueius  II.  on  hareditarr  priaetbooi). 
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Ljons,  effect  of  papal  court  on, 
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MACAULAY,     Lord,     on     Angl 
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Maoedonia,  calibaey  enforced  ia, 
MitoliauB  of  Britanny,  case  of, 
Macón,  Counoil  of,  in  581, 
Msssa'J>egnea,  ner-geld  of, 
Magdeburg    Ceutariators,    tbeir 


Coan 


:l  of,  ia  1403,  31 

is  of,  in  1431,  3! 

Mabavira,  legend  of, 

MahuB  of  S.  SulpioB,MSe  of,  6! 

MaidsD  Bradler,  prior  of.  bis  moráis,  4. 

Maillard,  Aliviar,  liií  eeimon,  3' 

Mainardo,  Card.,  bis  mission  to  Mllan,  2 

Mainerio  Bocoardo,  »ill  of,  2: 

Maini,  enforcament  of  oalibaoy  in,  2. 

revoll  against  Rodolf  of  Snabia,  2 

Diet  of,  in  1085,  2 

annates  of,  4 
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of  Martin  Luther,                              '425 

of  Albert  of  Br»ndenburg,                434 

onbiimgB, 

339 

of  flonverts  to  Calviniam,                   49B 

M&llet,  Abbí,  «ase  of, 

635 

in  ordeis  forbidden,                        39,  77 

Malta,  Knights  of,                          362 

366 

peraistad  in  80 
íorbidden  io  tbe  Basl,                  86 

Buppreseed  in  England, 

458 

cuatom  ef  Greak  churoh,       8B,  90 

Hbdbsbdb  oF  KbeiiDB,  bis  violeat  mnuí 

261 

annthamntiied  at  Trant,             536 

Mancio  of  Chiilons,  bis  indeoiaion, 

in  Spaniab  militarj  ordera,       363,  364 
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Ma 
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provalent  in  Milaa, 
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oppoud  b;  6t.  Beroard, 
of  AlbiganBea, 

367 

practiEad  in  África,  8B 
in  Frankiah  Üaul,                        119 

Manigold  of  Veringen,  case  of. 
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MauBteld,  married  priest  of. 
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in  8th  oeolurj,                             132 

Mantua,  Council  of,  in  1053, 
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in  !06í, 
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ia  lltb  eentury,  181, 189,  197,  1S8 

Conncil  of  TrenC  to  be  held  at. 
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Mar  Aba  probibits  priestlr  marriaee. 
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Marian  Order, 
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Marisoo,  Adam  da, 
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Wiaklilfe'B  viaw  of. 
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perniitted  to  those  u  líder  vone. 
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in  Tmoanj, 
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61,      ZOO 

ítruggle  over,  in  Lombardy, 
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in  Germany. 
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dden    by  Alfon 

adFOOated  by  Alesandar  III.,  32i 

condemned  by  WickliS'e,  37' 

alionad  b;  Loltarde.  38 

condemned  by  Huesites,  38 

atloned  by  Bretbren  of  the  Crosa,  33. 

snd  by  Ortliudoi  Brelhren,  33. 

advoaated  in  I5lb  ceatury,  40 

a omm encame nt  of,  In  Reformotion.  41 

demanded  by  Zwingli,  42 

aoeepted  by  Lutber,  42 
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admiUed  by  Elizabeth,  4 

a  matter  of  Anglicao  faith,       4T5,  i 
effeotaof  its  uncBrtainty  on  Angli- 
oaa  clergy,  4 


Marrioge  of  priesta  a  matter  of  eonm 

io  Calvinism,  498,510 

demanded  of  Coúncil  of  Trent,  529-33 
pravaleaoe  of,  531-S 

disastrous  coQseqoeDcee  to  ohureh,  535 
prejudged  at  Trent,  S31-6 

asked  for  by  Qerman  princes  and 

prelalea,  539-43 

oondemned  aa  haresy  at  Trent. 

536,  640-3 


dby  P 


IB  for. 


a  IV., 
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in  poBt-Tridentine  ol 

denounoed  by  Inquisitioa,  55S 

demand  for,  in  ISth  centary,  582-4 

in  French  Ravolution.  590-1 

uDder  Ibe  Concordat,  59fi-8 

varying  policy  in  FriiDíe,  599-601 
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-ntimOK, 
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eceepted  by  Oíd  CatholioB, 
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in  tbe  Ualled  States, 
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Marriage  of  Bubdeaoon  valid, 
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Marriaga,  ei»iJ, 
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Marriage  with   Chriit  by  taking 

the 
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objeetedto. 

33 

36 

forbiddea  to  prieBthood, 

87 

6t.  Auguelin  on. 

Tí 

legislation  againit, 

86,89 

iolUboenlury, 

202.  210 

Married  man,  admiseloD  of,  to  ord 

rs,  76,  79 

Mixrriednunf,  div^orCBof, 

480 

Married   prieats,  tbeir  audaciou 

da- 

mands in  8tb  oentury, 

is! 

tbeir  divoroe. 

470 

Dumbere  ejected  under  Qucsd 

Marr,480 

481 

not  permitted  to  laave  the  eh 

areb, 

424,  4B4 

enumeration  of,  ¡n  England, 

489 

Marsico,  prie^tí  of,  defend  tbeir 

oubin«, 

339 

MarsigUo  of  PiLdua  aa  oonfesBÍonal,        350 

Msrtio.  St,.  on  marrisge, 
Martin,  lase  of,  in  1817-21, 
Martin  of  Battie  Abbey, 
Martin  of  Camia  on  olerical  moráis, 

triea  to  reform  his  clergy. 
Martin,  &t.,  of  Laon,  bis  dialeotiee, 
Martin  of  Mar^eiltes,  marriage  of, 
Martin,  Dr.  T.,  at  trial  of  Cranmer, 

Martyrdom,  its  comparison  with  vi 
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HarVí  Qhbbd,   her   obesqnieB  of  Sá- 

w.rd  VI.,  477 

hsr  dea,th,  iSE 

Hua,  disputación  on,  Sootlaiiil,  In  1560,  S07 
Malíes  tur  the  dead,  copied  from  Mai- 

deiem,  14 

maintnlaed  by  Henr?  TIII-,  4al 

MasBei  of  married  prieata  to  bo  rejected, 

194,  327,  246,  256,  274 
Maiíien  of  Beanvaia,  hia  marriage,  591 
Hseslpld,  legalised  concubioea,  197 

MatarialÍEiD  of  Ugasie  Law,  21 

Maternit;,  diasuasiona  from,  34T 

UatbiaoD,  John,  and  the  AnBbaptlsta,    438 
Matilda,  Countesa,  and  married  priesti 

of  Laces,  222 

Matrimonj,  Tridentina  onnoDe  on, 

534-6,  640-1 
Mattbeír  París  on  Milaneae  hersaies,  211 
Uattbew  of  Saizburg,   hia   attempted 


Hattbias  Corvinue  on  piiestlj  mora! 
Maad  of  Ramebury, 
Hiuger  of  Rouen,  bis  flharacter, 
Mauléon,  Mdlle.  DeaTÍeui  di, 
Maaltrot,  hia  aneirer  to  Qaudin, 
Haurice  of  SaxoDy,  4 

Hanrioa  de  Snlly,  poners  granted  to 
Maurilio.  St.,  of  Rouen, 
Mau  ritan" 


401 


1  11,  a 


nagí. 


hia  reqnestB  refased.  545 

Uaja,  inotber  of  Buddha,  35 

Majer,  Dr„  on  olerical  oorrnption,  567 

Uajer'a  dieaertation  on  Cath.  Ton  Bors,  425 
Uaideiem,  oharaoter  uf,  22 

its  Messiab,  35 

ita  IiBabns  aacrífioe,  44 

Uoat,    abalinenoB    from,    not    reoom- 

monded,  48 

□Be  of,  forbidden  bv  Manaa, 

and  by  Albigeatee,  308,  3fl7 

Meaoi,  Biahopof,  bis  propoaitioas  con 

demned, 
Meohiin.  regulation  i>r  oonfeaaionals, 

diicuMíon  as  to  solicitstion  in,        576 
olerical  luorals  in,  623 


Mondelaham,  VJoar  of,  hia  marriage,      465 
Mendioant  Orders,  ths,  37S 

Mendlcancy  of  Beggbards  oondaraned,  377 
Mendioaney  disapproved  by  Wiakliffo,  379 
forbidden  in  Kaformation,  420 

Mendieta  on  Spaniah  colonial  ohuroh,    564 
Merit,  oomparative,  of  virginity  and 

marriage,  46,  47,  318,  347,  536,  841 

Mersebarg,  priesti  y  marriago  demand- 

'  by  people  of,  441 

iah,  tbe,  of  Mazdeiam,  35 

MethodiDs  converta  Bohemia,  244 

Metz,  aona  of  prieeta  ordained  in,  154 

Coaooil  of,  in  895,  138 

in  1604  and  1610,  562 

:ico,  CoansilB  of,  in  1555  and  15S5, 

563,  565-6 
corruption  of  its  oburcb,  563-6 

belet  on  abuse  of  oonfassional,  5T3 

in,  atrnggie  over  oelíbacy  in,     207-221 
prevalence  of  Manichuiam  in,  211 

ita  independence  üf  Roue,  210 

IM  aubmisaioD  to  Borne,  213,  ZZ1 

Synodof.  in  1098,  221 

in  1565  and  15S2,  653 

reforme  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  550-2 
Epiaeopal  Convocatiüa,  in  1U49,        626 
Uilitary  biahopa  in  lOth  and  llth  oen- 

turies,  153,  ISO 

Military  Orders,  the,  362 

Miiitarv  serricB  enforcad  on  monks,         99 
Mili,  Waltor, 


Bynoda  of,  in  1570  and  1607, 

561 

Hedicine,     incompatibtlity     of,    nith 

priestliood. 

227 

Meinhard  of  TrSi'ea,  miafortunea  of. 

Melaniitathun  on  Lutber'a  marriage. 

423 

prepares  the  ConfesBion  of  Augs 

seeka  conferenee  with  Sorbonne, 

44( 

arguea  with  Uenry  VIII., 

466 

470 

Blergy, 

Meifi,  Council  of,  In  105S, 

197 

in  1089, 

in  1284,                                         329 

339 

ID  15B7, 

Mélisae,  fríre.oaaeof, 

637 

Helan,  Asaembly  of,  in  1579, 

556 

Men  of  Inielligenae, 

385 

Hena,  Father.  caae  of. 

S79 

Uenoo.  Abbot,  on  priestly  marriage, 

354 

jring  to,  268 


leof, 
Minden,  Dean  of,  miracle  i 
Mingrat,  Abbé,  oase  of. 
Mínima,  oorruption  of,  uv^ 

Minlmum  age  for  TOns,  585,  687,  611 

for  ordinaiion,  624 

for  reaident  womcD,  626 

Miniatere,  Catviniat,  etrietnesa  of  rulos,  499 
Minora,  irreíocable  engagements  by,      611 


Minuc 


■lages, 


nB,33 


¡ñuto,  Cardinal,  bis  mistión  to  Milaii,21T 
irabeau  adiocateB  oterioal  marriage,  590 
iraelea  in  support  of  oolibaoy, 

170,  236,  334 
by  mnrríod  prieata,  180 


falae, 


I  enforcí 


458 


le  Brethren  of  the  CroBS, 
priestly  marriage  in.  119 

Misaionar;  work  of  uonnohisni,  113 

MisaioDs.  abasa  of  oonFesaionat  in,  578 

Misaions  Étrangeres,  tbe,  614 

MilMraio  worship  in  Roma,  43 

Mixed  tribunal  for  married  priests.        267 
Modena,  trouble  with  married  priesti 

In,  222 

MulanuB,  bis  negotiatíon  trith  BosanaC,  582 

Monachiam,  94 

itB  Buddhiat  prototype,  95 

originally  temporirj,  101 

rules  of  Graek  churoh,  lOT 

diSoultiaBOf  the  Wast,  109 

Waatem.  praclioal  oharacter  of,       112 
renderad  irrevocable  by  Qregor;  I.,11S 
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MoiuuiblEiii,  diiordera  of,  andar  CHrto- 


lOtb  ci 


37,  139 

152 

IBO,  295 

Anglo-Saioo,  163, 173,  176 

cundilluD  of.  Id  Franca,  264 

In  earljp  ScoUiab  cburob,  299 

ding  tegulations 


demoral  i 


357 


ridiouliid  b;  Erasmuí,  415 

oppoaitlon  lo,  in  Reformation,  421 

potition  of,  in  Kelbrmation,      437,  439 
overtbfown  hj  Wolsej,  447 

effort  tD  sDfon'e  düeiplíns,  in  1549,526 
ilí  deacription  bj  Caseandor,  543 

ita  abolition  reoommended,       523, 


in^paniil 
oorrupliun  in 
Iti  sbolitioa  rt 


snppi 


673 
of  poel-Trldeutiae,         562 


inFra 

in  Spain, 

in  Ilaly, 

in  8aatb  Am«ri 
Monastio  babil,  Ealvatíon  ánsured  bj,    335 
Monke,  perseoutad  bj  tbí  leonoclasli 

■       of,  inCuptiochurcb, 


waní 

«ring,  deí cribad  bj 
nd  b;  St.  Benodict 
nd  bj  Smaragdus, 

Augaatin, 

polil 

tal  influence  of, 
aed  tu  tbeir  convent 

tbeir 

wivee  muel  beoome 

puní 

bment  of  uBcbastily,        103, 

aeÓu 

arÜfeof.'°Hl<ilhe'e 

nturj. 

a»  p 

íeítB  in  Anglo-Saio 

England 

6d  prieeti  replaoed 

witb. 

reaid 
oTde 

ntdbjVonHulun 

u  Spain, 

of  Etigliab, 

BJBC 

ed.beldtoohaatitj.i 

England 

1,102 


Moralitj,  reformad  bj 
of  Furitiiniam, 
of  Scoulab  Eeforní 


78 

B8  deacribed  b;  Salvianua,  81 
bjCoDBCilol  Elvira,  99 
by  St.  Jerome,  lOO 
of  monta,  desoribed  bf  St.Augugtin,I02 
bj  St.  Benediot,  110 
bj  St.  Isidorof  Seville,  115 
b;  Smaragdus,  115 
-erovingian  France,  119 


ergy  in  «otb 


in  Haly,  it 


127 


.  10  tbe  bisbops. 

134 

in  Italy.in  lOtli  century,  145,  147,  153 

41)3 

in  England, in  lOth  oenlury,             161 

t  of,  in  Reformation, 

435 

la  lltb  century,                           172 

their  Iminoralitj, 

451 

in  moaaateriea,  in  1 1  tb  centurj,       188 

reaaion  of,  bj  Wolsej, 

of  bisbopE,  in  lltb  century,              198 

and  by  Henry  VIII., 

454 

of  married  clergj,  in  lltb  century,  202 

4S7 

in  Milán,                                        210 

£aDnc)aJ  resulta  of. 

460 

in  Germanj,  in  12th  oentary,            24T 

ion  of,  in  Anstria, 

584 

in  Franee,  In  12th  oentury,                284 

in  Ireiand,  In  lítb  eentury. 

299 

in  Scotland,  in  13tb  century. 

in  Spain,  inl4ib  century, 

in  cburob  of  12th  century,        321 

311 

328 

of  13tb  century. 

331 

in  uonaateriea  in  I4th  century. 

340 

in  papal  court. 

341 

in  mediteval  cborob. 

350 

in  military  ordere, 

In  Bobemian  church. 

383 

,469 
unfit  to  be  confeesors, 

432.  569,  572,  577,  537 

marriage  of  (see  «arWnjt). 

Monluo  of  Vftlenoe,  bie  roarnage 

bia  deBcripiion  of  Frencb  el 

MontanÍBls  denuunce  aecond  mai 

MontBriol,Abbey  of,  and  droit  d( 


666-77 

678 

685-8 
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ia  1742, 
Nsoao   oC  Verana    pn 

Nontai,  Conncil  of,  in  í 

Edict  oí, 
Ntples,  cbildrea  af  ecc 


Council  of,  in  1576,  553 

in  1698,  574 

N»poleon  I.  reíiítabliahea  religión,  5! 

prahibiU  clerical  aarriage,  5! 

Napoleón  III.  fsiori  monscbiem,  6U,  617- 
Narbonne,  CoddcíI  of,  in  1551,  5 

In  1609,  51 

Natnre.  orlmes  agninat,  137,  332,  5: 

Bauíoa.  Fredsrio,  ou  prieetlj  marringe,  423 
Mftíirato,  the  Jevtish,  22 

3fi,  51 


, iBfluen 


3S 


91,  ( 


.  nsbiDUoni 


jeption  of  Counoil 

547,  553 
eanaad  by  olerioal  oot. 


atria,  reformí  in,  132 

r  Arenada,  oorruption  of  churoh  in,  683 
abuse  of  coDfeeaioDH.1  in,  572 

Buppteasion  of  monaíteriea  Id,  609 

NioíBS,  Uounoil  of,  ita  ralation  to  celibaoy,  53 


Morona,  Cardinal,  aelteí  to  aid  in  tur- 

celibacy  atlributed  to, 

655 

theriog  clerical  marriage. 

S41 

Ni 

ffia,  canon  uf,  ita  enforoament, 

84 

Moirison,  Sir  Richard,  on  resumption 

renexed  b;  Qreek  choroh, 

91 

of  «burcb  landa. 

483 

enforeed  by  Gregorj  I., 

124 

Mortal  sin,  WiekiiS'e'a  dafinition  of. 

379 

enforcement  attemptad  in  744, 

132 

399 

in  9th  eeotury. 

138 

Hoaaio  Law,  IDal«r>iil¡!Oi  of, 

21 

in  England,  in  12th  century, 

277 

331 

b;  Councilof  Cofania.ialUSO 

303 

91 

in  Angliean  oburob. 

494 

Moiarabio  ritual,  oontaat  over. 

304 

applied  to  témale  relativaa,138,  331 

828 

Uaciae,  bis  bUnd  obedience, 

102 

ralaxationof.in  153Sandl54S,  518 

62S 

Hublberg,  b»ttle  of. 

441 

bj  Coonoil  of  Trent, 

638 

MuUeraa  «ubiotroduotte,  fotbiddan  bj 

eflorta  to  enforce,  in  ]7tb  centur;. 

561 

Councilof  NicíBs, 

53 

dieregarded  i  a  modarn  times. 

626 

allowod  in  modero  timea, 

N 

Mnnoer  and  Ihe  Anabaptista, 

439 

Sreek  cburoh. 

191 

Munetar,  Council  af,  in  1279, 

in  16*^, 

668 

Nicholaal.eDforcBBtberulaDfcelibac; 

139 

impD8BÍbilitjofreform,ial61hcant 

,548 

bis  relaxation  of  tbe  ralea. 

141 

proportion  of  olergj  in. 

Motilation,  practica  of. 

40 

N 

cboias  II.,  bi«  dcction. 

1B2 

Uotliea  de  Knaaie,  >eot  of, 

41 

bia  reforma,     _                     194,  197 

199 

MylUta, 

21 

213 

173 

bia  canona  on  celihacj  renewed. 

227 

Mjro,  John,  hia  Inatrnotiona, 

400 

he  anforccB  íBlibacj  in  Franca, 

256 

200 

Myrror  of  Justioe  on  married  olerka, 

2ai 

Nichotaa  III.,  hia  afforta  with  Graak 

Mjslio  rewards  of  Yirgínity, 

347 

cborch. 

328 

N 

cbolas  V.,  regulatious  of. 

39T 

N 

cbolaa  tbe  deacon. 

34 

¡■^     Namiir,  Sjnoda  of,  in  leOíaod  163 

95 

Nicolilea,  bareaj  of, 

34 

,562 

pdeatlj  marriageaaaríbadto.  191 

201 

íl  16B8, 

marríed  prÍe«tB  stigmatiied  as. 

2U 

abjnration  of,  in  Milán,  S14 

oondemnation  bj  C.  of  Piaoenia,    221 
in  Garmany,  in  nth  oentary,  318 

Nigel  of  BIj,  hií  revolt,  281 

NiblanabaDSen,  Hane  of,  405 

Mimptaoben,  eacapa  of  Duna  from,  425 

KieniBa,reaideneeufreiatiíe9forbiddan,332 
Soailles,   Cardinal,  on    absolution    b; 

euitt;  coafessor,  576 

Nobla  Lejcion,  La,  373,  374 

Nomocanon  of  Photius,  87 

Norhert,  Sc.  reforma  eflected  by,  266 

Nordhauaen,  Counoil  of.  in  1105,  244 

Norfolk,  married  prieate  ejccted  in,         430 
Norfolk,  Dake  of,  suppreeaaa  tbe  Pil- 


Nortb,  Sir  Ednai-d,  obtains  tbe  Cbar- 

ter-Honte,  461 

Nortbmen,  effect  of  tbeir  incureions,      139 
Nortbambcrland,  £arl  of.his  insorrec- 

tion  in  1569,  496 

Northambrian  prieala,  rules  for,  168 

Norwaj,  rigbta  of  illegiti mates  io,  197 

Nowell.  Dean,  on  Council  of  Trent,         537 
Nucias,  Nicander,  on  English  monas- 
teriaa.  4»S,  458, 469 
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NUrobnrg,  Diel  of,  in  1522, 

íd  1^23,  i 

««onlftriíHlion  of  áugus[¡n¡. 

Nuraea  of  priests'  ohildten,  thei 


OATH  of  Enight  TempUrf, 
prescribetl  Cor  French  clerg; 
Obedience,  mgnaohal,  n«tiire  of, 
ObaarVKDces  common  to   Catholíci 
and  Buddbleiu, 
and  Maideism, 
Odo  ot  Camerburj,  bis  indifferenoí 

Odo  of  Toil  00  relaiation  of  disoípl 
Ogilby,  Marión. 
Oíd  Cttlholicí,  aoh¡Bra  of, 
Olroutí,  Sj-nod  of, " 
in  U13, 


1312, 


Oral  LaiT,  dereloprneut  of, 

Orung^  Counc^fof,  iu  4il, 
Ordaal,  its  ose  io  eacleeiaatici 
Orderifluí  Vitalií, 
Order  of  iridaws,  spoítolic, 


'« reforing,       St9 


dooed  in  1123, 

313 

313,  Í3S 

at  Coancil  of  Trent, 

indoliblo  uuder  WlckllOe, 

379 

NanníriBí,  disordera  of,  uodor  Cario 

_    in  modern  France, 

800-1 

TingUna, 

13? 

624 

in  lUlh  oenturj. 

«JÍ'ainentXaltaoked  by  Lntber,  418 

¡dl2tboentiirj,          264,283 

313 

314,642 

in  ]3cbcenturv, 

OrieaU,  St.,  rule  of, 

101 

in  li.h  contory, 

Origen,  aaoBlicism  ooodemQea  bj, 

33 

Id  15th  oínlarj,          389,  393 

399 

bie  eelf-mutilation, 

40 

iu  16<h  oenturj;          451!  52B 

527 

Origeniím,  ¡nfluenoe  of, 

86 

Origina!  ain,  Counoii  of  Trent  oo, 

Nena,  ghavLng  of  head  problbited, 

104 

Oribuell»,  Conncil  of,  íd  1600,  557 

562,574 

Orleaoa,  Counci!  of,  lo  511, 

80 

aedacllon  of,  a  capital  offenoe, 

138 

In  533, 

60,80 

their  aoandalons  livM  uoder  Car 

íd  538, 

69,80 

loviDgians, 

137 

in  641  and  649, 

80 

teet  fur  their  sirtue, 

292 

Ormanotto,    Nicoolo,    bit    missio 

tb«ir    rflBÍd«nce   vith    moDka.   in 

Bavíria, 

538 

Spatn, 

305 

Ortbodox  Eretbren,  tbi. 

nivea  of  moDks  must  baeomo, 

324 

Oríeobowati,  Staníalaa,  caga  of, 

'540 

ordercd  to  eleep  singtj. 

332 

Oíber,  Couneilof,  inlfl62, 

201 

Lollard  denuBciations  of  them, 

381 

Osbern,  bis  life  of  St,  Dunetnn, 

166 

apoBEate.  claiiued  bv  tbe  cburcb, 

Osiander  on  virginitj  of  tbe  Virg 

n,        69 

O^iua  of  Cordova,  influenoe  of, 

ormation,                          425,427 

435 

8, 

q«c(ed,  beld  toobaalit;  in  England 

460 

656,  558 

their  nuiubert  Íd  England, 

Osorius  on  marriage  of  military  order»,  3BS 

married,  divorce  of. 

480 

Ossory.  Counoíl  of.  in  1320, 

3S9 

tbeii  oorraptloa  bj  ooDfeesorB, 

Osnald,  St.,  bis  ref arras, 

160 

623,  574,  586 

688 

Oswaldfl'a  Law,  obarler  of. 

169 

Olfrid  of  Watten,  bia  troubleí. 

260 

SIO 

188 

demns  priePtij  marríage, 

sons  of  priests, 

;.,  bia  league  wítb  John  of 

150 

229 

283 

Unce,229 
288,  2B1 

sei 

Constanoe,  case  of, 
Oatia,  bie  mistión  eo  Con 
lirdinal.conatitutlonsof, 
i,  oonatitutioDS  of. 

Counoil'of,  in  1222, 
iveraít;  of,  on  Wickllfe, 
reforní  propOBed  by. 

379 
39Í 

Order. 


t,  tbe, 


nautbariied.eappreiSedÍD  Frai 


auppreBsioD   of    religtoi 


i  Papsey,  degradation  of,  in  lOtb  cent. 
I  released  from  aubjec 
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P&pMy,  iMtiiations  on  it  in  Soglai 

oppoeitioTí  U¡  it  in  England, 
eapremooy  abalished  in  Englsn 
rectored  in  England, 
dependeiit  on  celibaoy, 
P.pftl  Court,  ita  immoralitj,  3 


ofTren 

,51S, 

it  besitaleí  m  to  obí 

bacj  in 

nambe/ot  -ornen  in 

XS82, 

Papal  dispensation!,  thet 

elTect. 

322, 

.ale  of.  321,  322,345,398,5» 

,617, 

Bdmitted  by  Counoii 

fl™ 

535, 

fur  married  prieata. 

407. 

P»p»l  infallibititj  in  Val 

cnn  Cooooil, 

Fapalists  knaxn  a»  PMer 

Paphnotina,  Btorj  of. 

quDted  in  tbe  Keform 

Paraguay,  euppreesion  o 

monas 

Bries 

Parajika  rules,  in  Buddb 

ím, 

Paregoriai,  caee  of, 

Faiit,  Council  of,  in  6ia, 

Farlement  of,  regulateí  moimatio 

>rker.  AiohbishDp,  bis  marriage,  4 

bia  rejoindBT  to  Martin,  4 

hi>  proDiotion,  4 
he  obtaina  prieetly  marriage  from 

EtiiAbeth.  4 

bis  vIsiUtioQ  of  1567,  4 

bB  remonetratee  wilh  EÜKBbelll,  4 


Parltjns 

oborcb 

Parlemei 


leactionary  meaaureg  uoder  Matj,  4 

repeais  Cbe  lana  ot  Heurj  VIII.,    4 

on  confeitlonal  manuals,  6 

irliament  (Sootcb)  of  1542,  5 


iroee  oelibaej  in  Denmark.         21 
in  Britaanj,  2' 

In  Flan  d  era,  2t 

in  Spain,  S( 

on  mlniítration  oí  manied  prieete,  2'i 


(ierman  pnpaliete  so  oalled, 
.ore,  Tbomas,  punishment  af, 
í,  tbe  BudJba's  beggíng-dlsh, 

lek.  Si.,  hi8  olnesificfltion  of  mar 


:«  from  vomen,  49 


eicommunlcates  Henry  VtlI., 
«onTokes  Council  of  Trent,  1 

atteíopls  »  reforní  of  tbe  ohurcb, 
&1B, : 

Paul  IV.  pronouncfls  Savona'rola  or- 
thodoi,  ; 

on  Engliab  ahurob-lands. 


Paul  V.  oQ  abuse  ot  oonfasaiona!, 
Paul  of  Samosata,  case  of, 


Lia,  Fra 


cates  oler 


Fauline  CbriatiaDitj, 
Paupers,  monastio  vowa  taken  onlj  bj,  1 
Pavia,  Council  of,  in  1022,  1 

sobismatio  S;nad  of,  in  I0T6,  219,  3 
Pajne,  Peter,  3 

Peasantí'  War,  tbe,  4 

Peckham  of  Canletbnrj,  efforts  of,  *     2 
Pedro  de  Luna,  légate  to  Spain,  S 

Pekin,  namber  of  Buddbisc  monics  In, 
Pelsgius  I.  endeavars  lo  enforce   tbe 

separa  les  nivea  of  aubdeaeons.  1 
Pelagiua  II.,  bis  relasation  of  rules,  1 
Peflafiel,  Council  of,  in  1302,  3 

Penante  ol  married  prlent?  underMar;,  4 


Penitential  of  Tbeód 
Penitentials,  coarseni 


bia  policj, 
PSres  de  la  Foi, 

Pírigord,  Manicbíeiam  in,  in  114T, 
Peraeeation  of  Maniobeeans, 
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Pietra  Iguso  excommanicates  ir 


of  C-lholics  in  Sootland,  512 

of  celibaoj  under  Iba  Terror,  693 

Psrth,  monsBterias  deetrojed  íd,  aOS 
Pern,  corruplion  of  ohuroh  of,              bñi-b    . 

Peruehim,  2S 

Peter,  St.,  bia  riew  of  Cbrlefn  miaaioD,  26 

Peter  d'*!!!)-  on  corroption  of  priestB,  351) 

he  condemas  Men  of  Tnt«L1igeiice, 
Peter  ef  Antioch. 
Peter  Canb 


irioal  moráis, 
tions, 

Peter,  Cardinal,  ashorlad  to  sup¡ 


Peter  ofCapu»,Cardini 
bscj  in  Poland, 


ilof,  in  irS6, 
\  tbo  origia  of  celibadj, 
ore  clerical  marriage, 
reasea  the  annateB  of  Main 
lia  Buir  of  Eeformation, 
n  the  origln  of  celibaoy, 


l>7, 
be  refules  the  Petrobrusiana, 

266 

he  aweara  bis  prelalea  to  jiapport 
vows  of  cbastity. 

Peter  de  Vinaa  on  oScial  TenalitJ. 
Peler  Waldo,  bia  oareer, 

284 

he  approvea  hia  legales'  tergivor- 
Bation, 

Peterboro',  tbe  first  bishop  of. 

454 

he  conoedea  the  cup    to  Germán 

S«  of,  oreated. 

laity, 

Pelraroh,  hia  opinión  of  papal  cour 

343 

Petrobruaian  hereay, 

370 

be  ínclinea  to  grant  olerioal  mar- 

orality,  63 

Pentwiti,  escupe  of  nuns  from,  Í25 

Pe^rinnis,  Laarent  de,  regulationa  of,  562 

Pfalfenkínd,  336 


1  reception  of  C.  of  Trenl,  bit 


Philip   II.  prevent 

the  granting   of 

he  Buppreaaea  the  Umiliali, 

olerical  marr 

age.                             bU 

bis  Buil  Contra  Sodouiitae, 

bis  policj  «ith 

regard  to  Council 

ií  stigmatiied  as  a  Lulhera 

of  Trent, 

5i7,  553 

he  aupports  St 

Pina   VIH.   offera    to    permit 

Philippe,  irire,  of 

the   ÉilolflS   Cbrí- 

tiennes, 

617,  620 

P 

ns  IX.   ca    diEBoiution   of    p 

Philo  on  Tberapea 

Pbleboiomj  of  mon 

ks  probibited,            138 

he  reaiata  oleríoal  marrtage 

Pbiebe  the  deacon, 

60 

hia  organiíatiOD  of   tbe   \ 

Photinue. 

30 

Coondl, 

bis  heresj  sa  t 

the  Virgin,               88 

Physioiana,  prelalea 

not  to  be,                  227 

growtb  of  oburch  soder  bi 

PiaooDia,    Biabop 

of,    aids   to   eleot 

b¡aroHcjonB.opii8fÍovow 

•    Foitiers,  Council  of,  in  1000, 


of  papal  exaetions,   307 


iiandedial&5a,53a 
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md,  reoeption  of  Connoil  of  Trent,  . 

oelibaoj  discussed  in  IStb  centnrj, . 
1,  Cardinsl.on  reed  of  reformation,  i 

hñ  legatine  ponera, 

is  inetallcd  as  légate, 


h« 


'der>  exhi 
Marljr's  wife, 
i  forbida  wilhdraw»!  of 


of    Peti 


his  dentb, 
Polltinitl  importaniie  of  celibon;, 

influenoe  of  mameii  prieet*  in  1061,  200 
of  monsoblsm,  106 

of  Bslgian  olergj,  623 

teaohing  af  isonacbieni,  617-8 

Follntion  of  priesta  among  the  Jewa,        22 
Poljgamy  of  Jews  and  Chríatiana,  38 

of  prieatbood,  172,181,247 

permitted  bv  John  of  LeydeD,  43S 
Pomeranía,  deriosl  moráis  in  IStb  cent.,  401 
Pomoraniue  on  Luther's  marriage,  425 

PonWnuB  on  Aleíander  VI.,  345 

Ponlignj',  Abbot  ol',  pnnÍBbed,  404 

Poor  Men  of  Lyona,  373 

Poor-lans.  Engliab,  flommencement  of,  460 
Poor,  relief  of,  in  Scolland,  503 

Popa  (aee  Panal). 


IQOf  B 


Populi 

PopnTld™ 
Port  of  Sp 


7,234 


le  church,  227,  232 

nca  of  oelibíoy  on,      360 
lunoil  of,  in  1854, 

82B,  633 
Portftiis    proniiBBB    olerioal    marrisge 

underthe  Conoordat,  í96 

forbids  it,  597 

Portugal,  military  ordora  in,  365 

abase  of  confessional  in,  569 

POTerty  not  required  In  primitire  nio- 

nBohiEto,  101,  112 

enforoed  in  rnle  of  Tetradius,  112 


PrffiDionire  for  reoogniíing  papal  au 

thorky, 
Pragmatic  Sanotíon  of  1438, 
Progue.  enforcement  of  celibsoy  In, 
Univ.  of,  BondemnB  Wioliliffe, 
Conne¡l8of,in  1405-7, 

in  1965,  55' 


clerical  mar 

iage  in 

15  í  8, 

Confeasion  o 

f  Faitb 

of  14.32, 

Pratimolisba,  tbe. 

P 

mof  H 

38, 

Prelatea  not  to  b 

pbyal 

Pr 

élibalion,  dro 

de. 

Pr 

emontrí,  orde 

of, 

Pr 

eetü,  children 

oC  (seo 

Children). 

d¡Toreeaof{see¿)íi 

orces). 

marriage  of 

{aeeíf 

rríafle). 

f  (aee 

üo'-ah). 

forbidden  to 

beir  arms,  in  1049 

Prieata  oompelled  to  keep  ni 


obliged  to  join  in  wolf-hunts,  303 

purgattoD  of,  in  8aion  En^land,  174 
punishment  of,  for  unubaatit;,  131 

reíponaible  for  parish  properly,  123 
their  position  in  modorn  Franco,  637 
ainful,  tbeir  mlcictratinns, 

194,363,374,378,383 
tbeir  inBnence,  346 

mnlually  abaolve  eaoli  other,     42S 
adnlterouB  wives  of,  to  b«  put  away,  39 
their  wiveainltaly.in  8lb  oentBry,127 
di  sordera  oaused  by,  147, 175 

etigmatlíed  aa  concubinea,         IBS 
rednaed  lo  Blavery,  242 

aasumed  to  be  women  in  ser- 

thelr  reeistance  to  oelibaay, 

202,  212,  232,  228,  231 

their  potrer  and  JirivilegeB,  355 

they  corrapt  the  laity.  265,  346, 

350,  429,  430,  513,  S30,  533,  588,  629 

Priesthood,  hereditary  {see  Herediiary). 
faeoomea  indelible.  in  I2th  oentury,  314 
is  inoompatible  witb  medioine,         S2T 

Priestly  oafte,  danger  of  ojeating,  225 

Primitivo  churota,  aBCetioism  in,  31 

marriage  permitted  in,  28 

Privilegaa  accorded  ta  priesta'  oonon- 

Proceiüure,  eoolesiastical,  givea  prao- 


'rodious,  bersay  of, 
'romotioQ  dependen!  o 
'copertjjchurob.tbreati 


«  before  1789,  539 

lo,  In  England,  4S9 

1  tíermany,    434,  437,  439 


raged  by  celibaoy. 


'ovenoe.  WaldenseB  íd, 
-ussia,  foundation  of  kin 


]Íon  oí  e 


rgy  II 


mócala   of    oler; 

sobool  syatem  of  France, 
menl,mildneBaof,foTaol¡oi 
ion  of  Anglo-Sason  p.iesl 
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irity  required  o[  pagan  prit 


y  liíír 

636 

633 

of  women,  canon  of  Nicaea  oo,           53 

Qnediinbnrg,  Diet  of,  in  1985, 

239 

Quimper,   diocege  üf,    hereditsry 

probibitjoa  enforced,                  84 

EOBDt  in, 

259 

¡nGreekobnreb,                    91 

QoiniBsst  in  Trullo, 

88 

bj  Gregorj  I.,                      124 

Quilo,  Conncil  of,  in  1863, 

627 

torbiddffli,  ID  744,                        ¡32 
legislationon,                               136 
tolorated  in  Spain,      303,  30T,  309 
regulnted  in  1536.                    518 

DADULPHXISArdenEonMaoiohaian 

,208 

ft        OD  rierieal  moráis, 

265 

over  fortj  years  oíd  permitl«d,525 

Bainbaldo  uf  Fiesok 

180 

permitfed  hy  CounoUof  TrBnt,538 

Ranald  and  RajmODd     a        f 

146 

regulations  for,            554,  &60,  561 

IUp»oitj  of  papal  oou  t 

«6 

in  Bpanisb  coIonisE,                  563 

Rasfeidt,  Biebop,  bis  m  sad     otu 

548 

modern  rules  for,                 626,  628 

t»  j 

Reeistanoa  oF  cleray  to  oelibaoy, 

146 

202.212,222,223,231 

bit  prieate  >11  man-  ed 

148 

Bwponsibility  of  the  obarch,                 355 

Mí  eoBlesl  with  h      1    gj 

150 

tbroivn  npon  Ood,                       536,  624 

Katiebon,  Coancil  of,  in  13tb      nt 

48 

in  1512, 

429 

AsEBrobly  of,  in  1 J24, 

423 

bj  Mfljorian,                            105 

Diet  of,  ¡ni  532, 

439 

le  tbe  Baet,                              107 

in  1541, 

in  modern  times,         608.  613,  621 

Biibop  Jofan  uf. 

429 

OB  clerical  marriage  bj  Eliaabetb,  489 

B,  55 

Rcsnitsof  «elibao;,                                    330 

Rauscher,    Cardinal,   denonneea 

oivi 

Renoblin  and  tbe  tbeologiana,                  413 

marriaifB, 

605 

Revolution,  Frsneb,  it*   treatment  ot 

Eavenna,  Counoil  of,  in  967,  eond 

tbe  ehuroh,                          588-94 

priosdj  marriage, 

150 

toleratBB  Sisterí  ot  Charity,      613 

in99r. 

in  1568, 

553 

Eboa,  wofíbip  of,                                          50 

in  1865, 

627 

Rheime,  Cooccil  of.  in  874,                    141 

Raymond  of  Gallioia, 

■n  1049,                                                  189 

Raymond  du  Puy  fonnds  Knigbts  of 

&t.  Jofan,  ■ 

Becared  I.  enforoee  celibaoy,  1 

Reoonciliatioo  of  Imperialiat  olergj, 

íd  1106,  '■ 

oí  Anglican  olergy,  484,  í 

of  England  Co  EÓme,  '. 

Reformation,  tbe,  in  Oermany,         410- 

oauíed  by  clerical  eorruplion,  430,  6 

516,  518,  527,  529.  548,  556  b. 

in  England,  444- 

in  Sootland,  501- 


RéMtlairet  priests,  500 

Begenoy,  Coonoil  of.  in  1523,  424 

Reggio.  Irouble  with  married  priesti  in,  222 
Reginaid  of  Canterbury,  bis  fife  of  8t, 


Malch 


eelden 


Eegino  ot  Prahm  o 

on  legalited  oonoubinsge, 

Regnierthe  AlbigBDBian, 

RelativflS,  residenoe  of  (ees  Reiiden. 

Relaiation  for  abuse  of  confeeeiona 

Relies.  talBC,  «oíd  by  monks, 
ñdiculed  by  ErasmuB, 
impostnres  of.  in  Englanii, 


Riobard  tbe  Fearlesa  reforma  Féoamp, 
Ricfaard  Fiti-Neal.  bia  adyancemenl, 
Richard  of  MarseilleB,  papal  legato  to 

Spain, 
Riehmond,  Tboa.,  oaae  of, 
Rlobetlob  Landrecbt,  obildren  of  cleika 


458  '  Eobber  Synod  at  Gphesi 
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Robart  d'Arbrissel,  hia  refornis,  268,  2( 
Kobart  rtí  Artaii,  case  of,  2t 

Roben,  Cnrdlaal,  his  cDnsdtaüans,  Sí 
Kobart  tbs  riieian  eaforoes  celibac;,  2t 
Robert  the  Good  (Napias)  remite  fices 

on  caa<iobinB,ge,  3Í 

Bobert  the  HierosolyniitoQ  of  Plandera,  2f 
Eobatt  the  Pióos,  bis  neglect  of  oelibacy.IÍ 
he  burns  herética,  2( 

Robert  of  Roñen,  hia  charaeter,  !i 

Roblea,  bis  life  of  Ximenea,  4( 

Eoderio  ot  Spain  rapeals  Witiía's  Ibwb.i; 
Rodolfof  Bourgee  on  reHÍdence  of  fe- 

Rodalf  of  Snabía,  hls   coronation    at 


RodolphuB  Qíabar  on  si 
Rodrignei  on  eeduotiou 
Román  cterg;,  papal  el 


len,  Coanoil  of,  in  ISSI, 

in  18S0, 
Ronssillon,  Ediot  of,  in  1564, 
lea  of  monaubiim,  early, 

of  St.  Benedicl, 

of  St.  Caasianus, 

of  St.  Chrodegang, 

of  St.  Columba, 

of  St.  Oriesis, 

of  St.  Paohomiua, 

of  St.  TelradiüB, 
pert  of  Duits  on  prieetly  man 
remonde,  Sjnod  of,  in  1570, 
sael,  Lord,  Buppresaes  insnrr 


1  eonfeasionat,5T0 


[toman  Republio,  abrogatioi 


in  1075, 
in  1078, 
In  1079, 
in  1726, 

avance  of,  ■■>! 

brotheU  kept  by  prelates  in, 

England  nMonciled  to, 

Germany  oupreaaed  bj, 

beretioB  forbidden  in, 

its  influenoe  extended  to  Irelanc 
loSpain, 

jurisdiotion  of,  ¡ta  limita, 

ita  demoralizing  effect,  1 39, 3 
eurrendered  by  Aleíander  I 

morali  of  Pagan, 


underSilvester,  55, 122 


repíaion  of  modern  oouní 
rule  reapeoting  the  enbdi 
aupremaoj  "" 


15th  cent.,  387,417 


BosealiDe  on  priests'  children. 
Rota,  prieat  of,  bla  fate, 
Rothins  on  Che  Nioolltea, 
Roñen,  Arohbiab opa  of,  in  lOth  oi 


I    Saoerdotaliam,  neoasaity  of  eelibaoy  to,  226 
.   ,   "ar  antagonism  to,  368 

'    Saohseuapiegal,  children  of  clerke  In,     336 
'    Soflrament  of  marriage  inferior  to  or- 

dination,  .^13,  315,  642 

of  aintul  priests,  194,  368,  3T4,  379,  383 
íacrilege  and  luet,  tolerance  for,  131 

Sadduoeea,  ooneerraliam  of,  31 

1    Sadoleta.  Card.,  on  need  of  reformation,522 
Saignet,  hia  adTocaoy  of  clerioal  mar- 
riage, 353,  lOB 
St.  Albans,  Abbey  of,  ita  diaordera.         399 
St.  CaterinS-di  Pistola,  Abbees  of,  68B 
St.  Comelins,  chnroh  of,  ebarter  to,         270 
St.  Denis,  Council  of,  in  9»5,  154 
Abbey  of,  ¡la  diaordera.                      26* 
St.  Baprit,  Sooiety  of,                             613 
81.  Fara,  monaetary  of,  ita  diaordera,      264 
St,  Gildas  de  Rnya,  Abbey  of,                  264 
St.  lagoof  Compoatella,  cburch  of,          306 
St.  Jamea  of  tbe  Sword,  Order  of.           363 
St.  John,  Kaights  of,                 362,  366,  158 
St.  Louis,  Council  of,  in  1S6S,                   627 
Bt.  Marco,  preBervation  of,  in  1886,         609 
Be  Martin  of  Toura,  Abbey  of,                 401 
St.  Mary  of  Argenteuil,  Convent  of,       261 
St.  Michael,  Order  of,                                 366 
St.  Omar,  Synod  of,  in  1099,                     261 
in  1583,                                                  660 
In  1640,                                                  662 
Petar  of  Sena,  Abbey  of,                     163 
:.  Riquier,  Abbay  of,  ita  alriotnesa,       104 
St.  Sabina,  Cardinal  of,  enforcea  oeli- 

bacy  in  Sweden,  253 

"t.  Stephen,  ohuroh  of,  io  Aretino,  147 

■    Dramar,  married  oanona  of,  270 

Vitna,    monks    of,    reformed    bj 

íragorj  I.,  114 

intea,  monaatia  acbool  at,  case  of,        619 

1  Benediotine  Order,  113 

loa,  Counoil  of,  in  1.^35,  310 
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Ssliborg,  impoee 

bililj  ot 

OBDlUrj, 

XXXth  Cou 

oil  of. 

in  1537, 

In  1949, 

in  1582, 

S^mpBon,  Thoa., 

on  poíi 

ried  olargj, 

Samson,  Naiirate 

of. 

Samuel,  N^airate 

of, 

SanadüHüfOléro 

oncleri 

Sanders  on  Cmon 

aro  onlnuocentVIII.  snd  Al 


Scotluid,  ite  church,  fonnded  hj  C 
claim  ot  York  on. 


SaoBhjana,  [he  Zend  Mi 

8ftro.bj¡líe, 

Sarugoaaa,  Couneil  of,  ii 


en 

Counoil  of,  in  1225, 

tb 
gcrib« 

Reformation  in, 
tbelr  iaSuenoe, 

501 

Sojthi 

ñus,  precursor  <if  Manea, 

an  oE  Portugal   on  p;ipol 

dia- 

pens 

Se=o«d 
Seculn 

marriages  (ae«  M«rríage) 
power  invoked  to  regálate 

mo- 

pr 

teets  márricd  prieate, 
asaiatanoe  iuvobed, 

151, 

178,  21)3,  2B3,  294,  309 

ba«j.ubjeetto, 

Sécula 

isation  ol   ehurch   property  in 

Germanj,                 427 

in  England, 

1S4 

in  Franoe, 

inllaly,^ 

a  Pitólo,  on  Tfidenline  poii 

B  estímate  of  cbaetit;, 
bis  gratitude  to  the  ehurch, 
«eneraled  bj  Bagghards, 

tumilus,  beresy  of, 

urm  V».  Slarr  and  Kennedy, 


of  fa 
Satán, 


Savoy,  prieslly  marriago  in,  2 

in  the  KevolutiOD,  5 

SaiOD  biehope  ejected  by  Normans,        2 

married  priesU  in  Ireland,  2 

(See,  also,  AngloSaxon^) 

Saxony,    oommenceinent    of    priestlj 

Bbinoo  of  Prague,  bis  reformí,  3 

Scaad^l  more  dreadsd  than  sin,      51S,  5( 
567,  563,  571,  577,  579,  619,  82B,  63Í 
Scandala  of  agapetee, 
Scandioavia,  moral  B  of  biabopa,  3 

Soania,  doinand  for  priotly  marriage  ín,2 
Soaren,  plunder  of  biebopric  of,  2 


■  ■  Serv 


oí 


Seville,  Counoi 

in  1M2,  4 

dreSB  of  cuncubinea  regulaled,  ! 

Sextua  Pbiloaophua  on  muCilation, 

Shaxtoo,  Biehop,  opposea  the  Sil  Ar- 

tieles,  i 

Sheep-farmiüg,  discontent  caoaed  by,  i 

Shrewabury,  betaditary  benéficos  in,  ! 

Sicilj.  monacbiam  reCormed  by  Gceg- 

orj  I.,  ] 

celibacy  of  subdeaoona,  1 


Sobmidt,  Conrad,  bia  hureay, 
Sehmidt.  Johann,  Bishop  of  V 
Sohool  eyíteiB,  publie,  in  FrBn< 


undiag,  433 

441 

r  VIH-,  46B 


episcopal  eooi"! 
Sicklngen,  Fraaz  too, 
Siedelor,  Jaaob,  fate  of, 
Siegfrid  of  Mains,   hie   troublee 

Siete  Parti'daa  on  origin  of  oalibi 

oelibaey  enjoineJ  in, 
Sigiamund  (Bu.p.)    advooatas  el 


of,  iiilS5D,      626 


of  P 


aon,  JuIbs,  oppoaea  seoulariied  edu- 
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Simoniooal  prieatE,  EoaramentB 
Simón j,  in  11  th  century, 

il»  repression  by  Leo  IX., 
by  Gregory  VH-, 

Simple  TOW8  preTBnt  marriage, 
Simplioiua,  S[.,  of  Autun,  ense 
SiD  (ae«  S«>r,dal]. 

Wicblife's  defiaitioD  oí, 


OH  hereay  of  Bonoaus,  88 

of  JuTinian,  69 

on  diaregai-d  of  vowa,  100 

oamonsjticunchaetity,  103 

BiBter,  residence  of  {sea  Seiidcnce). 

Sisters  of  Charity,  812-3 

Sithiea,  Abbey  of,  its  strictueBS,  404 

Sitien,  Synod  of,  in  1500,  402 

Six  Artioles  (eee  AnhUí). 

Sillas  III.  OD  marriage,  47 


Spain,   delaj    ia   abrogating    priestly 

marriase,  30S 

immorality  of  olergy,  311 

military  orders,  363 

demoraliíation  in  IStb  century,  400 

Ximniee  »nd  tbe  Franciscane,  IOS 

moráis  in  16th  oentury,  617 

priestly  marriage  demandad,  56 S 

tbeCuloaialoburch,  '  603 

abnseof  confesaional,  66S-T4 

oaae  of  Falhar  Mena,  679 

eenaua  Df  tbe  church  in  17S4,  688 

oítíI  marriage  ftgitated,  t9b 

SpaUtin,  bis  record  of  priesUy   mar- 


riü-ges. 


422 


Spaiatro,  Council  of,  in  S26, 

in  1185,  aou 

Spaldwiok,  Vioar  of,  seandal  oansed  by,436 
Spaodel,  ebria.,  oh  corroption  of  olergy,  556 
Spanisb   cburob,  its  indepeudence  of 

Rotoe,  802 

coloniea,  cnrrnption  of  ohureb  in,    563 
Spelman  on  Anglo-Saxon  monachisn),    ITS 


SistuB  IV.,  bis  Ticea, 

344 

Spi 

ame,  Biabop  of  Xevers,                       499 

hia  «ale  of  prefarmenta. 

308 

6pi 

i.numberof  monkain,                         96 

Siitna  V.  on  children  of  oardinala. 

550 

Spo 

Bii-ood      ílaims      axtradition      of 

Skopsis,  secc  of. 

E 

aron'a  wife,                                            513 

Slave  obitdrsn  of  prieata  emanetpnted 

563 

Sraddha,                                                          23 

SiavBry  for  niíes  of  prieele,     189,  242 

389 

Standards  of  morality,      289,  347,  34B,  627 

foítbeiraona, 

166 

Sta 

B,  periniasion  oí  tbe,  requirad  by 

filayea,  femalo,  their  unión  with  prieat8,24fl 

monastio  ordere  in  1760,                595 

Slayooio  oburcb,  ite  eonnection  witb 

its  subjeetion  to  tbe  ohurch,      618,  639 

tbe  Oreek, 

244 

Statistíca  of  abuae  of  oonfessional,  573,  636 

adbBrenoB  to  priestly  marriage. 

Sleidan  on  orgnnized  eonoubinnge. 

353 

of  clergy  in  France,                  593,  637 

Sleaniek,  clerical  morala  in  16th  cent.. 

402 

ifl  Germany,                             630-1 

Smaragdus  aa  monaatio  impostora. 

in  Ilaly,                                         630 

Smitb,  Dr.  Ricbard,  on  clerioal  matri 

in  Naplea,                                      631 

mony. 

474 
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